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BOOK SIXTH, 

THE 

HISTORY 

or THB 

PER8ZAN& AND ORBOZANS. 

PLAN. " 

Thb Book eontaini the History of the Pernans and Greeiana» in the reigai of Darim I. tad 'LmnM I. d»* 
riogf the space of forty-eight jears, from the year of the worM S4S3, to the year 3531. 

CHAPTER L 

THIS BXSTOBT OF BABIUlp OOWBOTBB WITH 
THAT OF TBB OBBBX8. 

Befork Danus came to the fiirone he was called Ochus. At his accesskm 
he took the name of Darius, which, according to Herodotus, in the Persian Ian* 
gusffe, signifies an avenger, or a man that defeats the schemes of another ; pro* 
babiy because he had punished and imt an end to the insolence of the Magian 
imjxwtor. He reignedT thirty years.* 

secTioir I.— iDAiinTs's mahriages. the impositioit of TRmuTss. thb iir« 

SOLfiNCB AND PUIHSHMEKT OF IITTAPIIBRNBS. THE DEATH OF ORETEt. 
THE STORY OF DEMOCEDE8, A PHTSICIAH. THE JEWS PERMITTED TO CARET 
ON THE BUILDING OF THEIR TEMPLE. THE 0SNER091TT OF 8TL080V 
REWARDED. 

Before Darius was elected king, he had married the daughter of Gobiyaat 
whose name is not known. Artabarzanes, his eldest son by her, afterwards 
disputed the empire with Xerxes. 

When Darius was seated on the throne, the better to secure himself thereiiu 
he married two of Cyrus's daughters, Atossa and Aristona. The former had 
been wife to Cambyses, her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Ma- 

S'an, during the time he possessed the throne. Aristona was still a viigin, when 
arius married her -, and, of all his wives, was the person he most loved. H« 
likewise married Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, the brother of Cam* 
byses ; as also Pbedyma, daughter of Otanes, by whose management the im- 
posture of the Magian was discovered. By these wives he had a great number 
of children of both sexes.t 

We have already seen, that the seven conspirators, who put the Magian to 
death, had agreed among themselves, that he whose horse, on a day appointed, 
first neighed at the rising of the sun, should be declared kine; and that Darius's 
horse, by an artifice of his groom, procured his master that honour. The king, 
desiring to transmit to future ages his gratitude for this signal and extraordinaty 
service, caused an equestrian statue to be set up with this inscription ; " Da- 
rius, the son of Hystaspes, acquired the kingdom of Persia by means of hit 
horse, (v!4ioae name was inserted,) and of his groom, CEbares.'^ There is in 
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this inscription, in which we see the king is not ashamed to own himself in- 
^debted to his horse and his groom for so transcendant a benefaction as the re- 
gal diadem, when it was bis interest, one would think, to have it considered 
as the fruits of a superior merit, a simplicity and sincerity peculiar to the 
genius of those ancient times, and extremely remote from the pride and vanity 
of ours. 

One of the first cares of Darius, when he was settled on the throne, was to 
regukte the state of the provinces, and to put his finances in good order. Be- 
fore his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had contented themselves with receiving 
from the conquered nations such free giAs only as they voluntarily offered, and 
with requiring a certain number of troops, when they had occasion for theon. 
But Darius conceived, that it was impossible for him to preserve all the na- 
tions subject to him, in peace and security, without keeping up regular forces, 
and without assigning them a certain pay ; or to be able punctually to give them 
that pay, without laying taxes and impositions upon the people.* 

In Older, therefore, to regulate the administration of his finances, he divid'ed 
the whole empire into twenty districts, or governments, each of which was 
annually to pay a certain sum to the satrap, or governor appointed for that 
purpose. The natural subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from all 
miposts. Herodotus has an exact enumeration of these provinces, which may 
very much contribute to zive us a just idea of the extent of the Persian empire. 

In Asia, it comprehenckd all that now belongs to the Persians and Turks ; 
in Africa, it included Egy^t and part of Nubia, as also the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, as far as the kingdom of Barca ; in Europe, part of Thrace and 
Macedonia. But it must be observed, that in this vast extent of countrjr, there 
were several nations, which were only tributary, and net properly subjects to 
Persia; as is the case at this day, with respect to the Turkish empire. 

HistoiT observes, that Darius, m imposing these tributes, showed great wis- 
dom and moderation. He sent for the principal inhabitants of eveiy province ; 
such as were best acquainted with the condition and ability of 4hehr country, 
and were ob%ed by interest to give him a true and impartial account. He then 
asked them, if such and such sums, which he proposed to each of them for 
their respective provinces, were not too great, or dkl not exceed what they 
were able to pay? his intention being, as he told them, not to* oppress bis sub- 
jects, but only to require such aids from them as were proportioned to their 
mcomes, and absolutely necessary for the defence of the state. They all an- 
swered tliat the sums he proposed were veiy reasonable, and such as would not 
be burdensome to the people. The king, however, was pleased to abate one 
half, choosing rather to keep a great deal within bounds, than to risk a possi- 
bility of exceedrng them.t 

But^ notwithstanding this extraordinary moderation on the king's part, as 
there is something odious in all imposts, the Persians, who gave the surname of 
father to Cyrus, and of master to Cambyses, thought fit tc characterize Darius 
with tliat of merchant .J . 

The several sums levied by the imposition of these tributes, or taxes, as far 
as we can infer from the calculation of Herodotus, which is attended with great 
difficulties, amounted in the whole to about fortv-four millions per annum 
French, or something less than two millions English money.§ 

After the death of the Marian impostor, it was agreed that Uie Persian noble- 
men who had conspired against him, should, besides several other marks of 
distinction, have the liberty of free access to the king's presence at all time*', 
except when he was alone with the queen. Intaphernes, one of these noble- 
men, being refused admittance into the king's apartment, at a time when the 
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king aod queen were in private together, in a violent rage attacked the of- 
ficers of the palace, abused them outrageousl^r, cuttii^ tMr faces with his 
scimitar. Darius highly resented so heinous an insult ; and at first apprehended 
it might be a conspiracy among the noblemen. But when he was well assured 
of the coDtraiy, he caused Intaphemes, with his children, and all that were of 
his family, to be taken up, and had them all condemned to be put to deaths 
confounding, through a blind excess of severity, the innocent with the guilty. 
In these unhappy circumstances, the criminal s lady went eveiy day to the 
gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the most lamentable manner, and 
never ceasing to implore the king's clemency with all the pathetic eloquence of 
sorrow and distress. The king could not resist so moving a s|>ectacle, and 
besides her own, granted her the pardon of any one of her family whom she 
should choose, xlniis eave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who j^esired. t» 
doubt, to save them all. At last, alter a long deliberation, she determinecbui 
favour of her brother. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have followed the sentiments which 
nature should dictate to a mother and a wife, surprised the king, who desired, 
her to be asked the reason of it, to which she made answer, that by a secom^ 
marriage, the loss of a husband and children might be retrieved ; but that, hex 
father and mother being dead, there was no possibility of recovering a brother. 
Darius, besides the life of her brother, granted he^ the same favour for the 
eldest of her children.* 

I have already related in Vol. I. by what an instance of perfidy Oretes, one 
of the king^'s governors in Asia Minor, brought about the death of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos. So black and detestable a crime did not go unpunished. 
Uarius found out that Oretes strangely abused his power, making no account of 
the blood of those persons who had the misfortune to displease him. This 
satrap carried his insolence so far as to put to death a messenger sent him by 
the king, because the orders he had brought him were disagreeable. Darius, 
who did not yet think himself well settled on the throne, would not venture to 
attack him openly ; for the satrap had no less than a thousand soldiers for his 
^ard, not to mention the forces he was able to raise from his government whieh 
mcluded Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king therefore thought fit to pro- 
ceed in a secret manner to rid himself of so dangerous a servant. With this 
commission he intrusted one of his officers, of approved fidelity and attachment 
to his person. The officer, under pretence of other business, went to Sardis, 
where, with great dexterity, he sounded the dispositions of the people. To 
open the way to his design, be first gave the princiual officers of the governor's 
guard letters from the king, which contained notning but general orders. A 
little while after he delivered them other letters^ in which their orders were 
more express and particular. And as soon as he found himself perfectly sure 
of the disposition of the troops, he then read them a third letter, wherein the 
king, in plain terras, commanded them to kill the governor ; which order was 
executed Without delay. All his effects were confiscated to the king, and all 
the persons belonging to his family and household were removed to Susa. 
Among the rest, there was a celebrated physician of Crotona, whose name was 
Democedes. This physician's story is very singular, and happened to be the 
occasion of some considerable events.t 

Not lon§ after the above mentioned transactions, Darius chanced to have a 
fall from his horse in hunting, by which he sprained one of his feet ma vk>Ient 
manner, and put his heel out of joint. The Egyptians were then considered the 
most skilful in physic ; for which reason Darius had several physicians of 
that nation about him. These undertook to cure the kingj and exerted all 
their skill on so important an occasion : but they were so awkward in the opera- 
tion, and in handliqg and managing the king's foot, that they put him to incredi* 

* Herod. 1. Hi. c. IIP. 119. t I<]«n^ c. 190—1^. 
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ble pain ; so fbat lie paaaed seven dajs and seven nights without sleeping. De- 
mocedes was mentioned on this occasion by some person, who had heard him 
extolled at Sardis as a veiy able physician. He was sent for immediately, and 
brought to the king in the condition he was in, with his irons on, and in very poor 
apparel ; for he was at that time actually a prisoner. The king asked nim 
whether he had any knowledge of phjrsic ? At first he denied he had, fearing 
that if he should give proofs of his skill, he should be detained in Persia, and 
by that means be for ever debarred from returning to his own country, for which 
he had an exceeding affection. Darius, displeased with his answer, ordered 
bim to be put to the torture. Democedes round it was necessaiy to own the 
truth, and therefore ofiered his service to the kine. The first t^ing he did, was 
to apply gentle fomentations to the parts affected. This remedy had a speedy 
effect ; the king recovered his sleep, and in a few days was perfectly cured, boto 
of the sprain and didocation. To recompense the physician, the king made him 
I a present of two pair of gold chains. Upon whicn Democedes asked -him 
whether he meant to rewara the happy success of his endeavours, hj doubling 
bis misfortune. The king was pleased with that saying, and ordered his eunuchs 
io conduct Democedes to his wives, that they mi^ht see the person to whom he 
I was indebted for his recovery. They all made him veiy magnificent presents ; 
I io that in one day's time he became extremely rich.* 

Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of Grsecia Major, in the Low 
Calabria in Italy, from whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the ill 
tieatment he received from his fether.t He first went to £gtna,| where b^ 
several successfiil cures he acquired g^at reputation : the inhabitants of this 
l^ace settled on him a yeaiiy pension of a talent. The talent contained sixty 
fliinas, and was worth about three thousand Hvres French money. Some time 
after, he was invited to Athens, where they alimented his pension to five 
tfiousand ltvres§ per anntnn. After this, he was received mto the family of 
Pfriycrates, tyrant of Samoa, who gave him a pension of two thousand crowns.fl 
It is very much lor the honour of cities, or princes, by handsome pensions and 
salaries, to engage such persons in their service, as are of public benefit to 
nuodcina ; and even to induce foreigners of worth and merit to come and settle 
among them. The Crotonians from this time had the reputation of havingthe 
aUeat physicians : and next after them, the people of Cyrene in Africa. The 
Azmes were at the same time reputed to excel in music. 
Democedes, after performing this cure upon the king, was admitted to the 
[.- honour of eating at bis table, and was highly respected at Susa. At his in- 
i tercession, the Egyptian physicians were pardoned, who had been condemned 
f to be hanged for having been less skilful than the Grecian physician ; as if they 
' were obliged to answer for the success of their remedies, or tnat it was a crime 
Bot to be able to cure a king. This is a strange abuse, though too common an 
' effect of unlimited power, which is seldom guided by reason or equity, and 
which, being accustomed to see every thing give way implicitly to its autho- 
rity, expects that its commands, of whatever nature, should be infallibly per- 
Ibrmed! We have seen something of this kind in the history of Nebucbadnez- 
xar, who pronounced a general sentence of death upon all his magician:}, 
beeause they could not divine what it was he had dreamed in the night, which 
he himself had forgot. Democedes procured also the enlaigement of several 
of those persons who had been imprisoned with him. He lived m the greatest 
affluence, and was in the highest esteem and favour with the king. But he 
was at a great distance from his own country, upon which his thoughts and 
desires were continually lentT 

He had thejgood fertuoe to perform another cure, which contributed to raise 
his credit and reputation still higher. Atossa, one of the king's wives, and 
dtt^er to Cyrus, wn attacked with a cancer in her breast. As k»g as the 

• HcM. 1. in. e, fSS, laS^ t H«o4. 1. Bi. e. 131. % Aa ulMd iMtVMB Attiea and PekmoMesw. 
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pftin of it was tolerable, she bore It with patience, not being; able to prevail oo 
herself, out of modesty, to discover her disorder. But at last she was coD' 
strained to it, and sent for Democedes ; who promised to cure her, and at the 
same time requested, that she would be pleased to grant him a certain favour 
he should beg of her, entirely consistent with her honour. The queen engaged 
her word, and was cured. The favour promised the physician, was to procure 
him a journey into his own country ; and the queen was not unmindful of her 
promise.''^ It is worth while to take notice of such events, which, though not 
very considerable in themselves, often give occasion to the greatest enterprises 
of princes, and are even the secret springs and distant causes of them.f 

As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, she took occasion to repre- 
sent to him, that, being in the flower of his age, and of a vigorous constitution, 
capable of enduring the fatigues of war, and having great and numerous armies 
at command, it would be for his honour to form some great enterprise, and 
let Ihe Persians see ihey had a man of courage for their king. ** Your thotijghts 
coincide with mine," replied Darius, '* which were upon invading the Scythians. 
*^ I had much rather," said Atossa, you would first turn your arms against Greece. 
I have heard great things said in praise of the women of Lacedsemon, of Ar- 
gos, Athens, and Corinth, and should be very glad to have some of them io 
my service. Besides, you have a person here, that might be veiy useful to 
you in such an enterprise, and c<kild give you a perfect knowleci^pe of the 
countiy ; the person I mean is Democedes, who has cured both jou and me." 
This was enoi^h for the king, and 'the affair was resolved on immediately. 
Fiileen Persian noblemen were appointed to accompany Democedes into 
Greece, and to examine with him all the maritime places, as thoroughly as 
possible. The king farther charged those persons, above all things, to keep 
a strict eye upon the physician, that he did not escape from them, smd to bri^g 
iiim back with th^n to the Persian court. 

Darius, ID giving such an order, plainly showed he did not understand tbfl 
proper methods for engaging men of wit and merit to reside in his dominions, 
and for attaching them to his oerson. To pretend to do this by authority and 
compulsion, is the sure way of suppressing all knowledge and industiy, and of 
driving awa;^ the liberal arts and sciences, which must be free and unconfined, 
like toe genius from whence they spring. For one man of genius that will be 
kept in a country by force, thousands will be driven away , who would proba- 
bly have chosen Io reside in it, if they could enjoy their liberty, and meet with 
kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending into Greece, he acquainted 
Democedes with it, laid open his views to him, and told biro the occasion he 
had for his services to conduct the Persian noblemen thither, particularly to the 
maritime towns, in order to observe their situation and strength : at the same 
time earnestly desiring him, that, when that was done, he would return with 
them to Persia. The king permitted him to carry all his moveables with him, 
anU to give them, if he pleased, to his father and brothers, promising,, at his 
return, to give him as many of greater value ; and signified to him farther, 
that he would order the eallcy in which he was td sail to be laden with very 
rich presei^, for him to bestow as he thought fit on the rest of his family. The 
king^s intention appeared, by his manner of speaking, to be undisguised and 
without artifice ; but Democedes was afraid it mi^t be a snare laid for him, 
to discover whether he intended to return to Persia, or not : and therefore, to 
»move all suspicion, he left his own goods behind him at Susa, and only took 
ritib him the presents designed for his family. 

The first place they landed at was Sidon in Phoenicia, where they equipped 
I wo laiige vessels for themselves, and put all the;y had brought along with them ^ 
iin board another vessel of burden. After having passed throi^h, and care* 

* Harad^ 1. iiL c 1S6. 137. 
t ITm aae ■■■ iberit iutioapecrc UU priao •^e«Ui UwtK m qMbaMgiMnua mc^ ttrwa. in«tiu.oxSn» 
ttr.— Taeit. 1 . ir. c 93. 
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upon tlKemselves the wbole force of fhe Persian eni^n« ; and thej themselves 
were the first in patting these prophecies in execution, by destroying a great 
number of tbeir own people, as will be seen presently. It is probable that 
the Jews, of wboin a considerable number remained at Babylon, went out of 
the city before the siege was formed, as tbepropbets Isaiah and Jeremiah bad 
exhorted them long before, and afterwards Zechariah, in the following terms : 
'' Thou, Zton, that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon, flee from the 
country, and save thyself."* 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the longer, and to enable 
them to hold out with the greater vigour, took the most desperate and barba- 
rous resolution that ever was heard of, which was, to destroy all such of tbefr 
own people as were unserviceable on this occasion. For this purpose they 
assembled together all their wives and children, and strangled them. Only 
every man was allowed to keep has best beloved wife, and one servant-maid 
to do the business of the family. 

After this cniel execution, the unhappy remainder of the inhabitants, think- 
ing themselves out of all danger, both on account of tbeir fortifications, which 
they looked upon as impregnable, and the vast quantity of provisions they bad 
laid up, began to insult the besiegers from the top of their walls, and to pro- 
voke them with opprobrious language. The Persians, for the space of eighteen 
months, did all that force or strata^m were capable of, to make themselves 
masters of the city : nor did they foiget to make use of ^ same means as had 
succeeded so happily with Cyrus some years before ^ I mean that of turning 
the course of the river. But all their efiorts were fruitless ; and Darius began 
almost to despair of taking the ]}lace, when a stratagem, till then unheard of, 
opened the gates of the ci^ to him. He was strangely surprised one room- 
ii^ to see Zopyrus, one of the chief noblemen of his court, and son of Mega- 
byzus, who was one of the seven lords that formed the conspiracy against the 
Magians, appear before him all over blood, with his nose and ears cut off, and 
his whole body covered with wounds. Starting up from his throne, he cried 
out. Who is it, Zopyrus, that has dared to treat you thus? You, yourself, O 
kin^ ! replied Zopyrus. The desire I had of rendering you service has put 
me in this condition. As I was fiilly persuaded that you never would hav« 
consented to this method, I have consulted none but the zeal I have for your 
service. He then opened to him his design of going over to the enemy ; ajad 
they settled eveiy thing that was proper to be done. The king could not see 
him set out upon this extraordinaiy prqject without the utmost affliction and 
concern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city, and having told them 
who he was, was soon admitted. They then carried him before the governor, 
to whom he laid open his misfortune^ and the cruel treatment he had met with 
from Darius, for having dissuaded him from continuing any lone^er before a 
city which it was impossible for hire to take. He offered the Babylonians his 
service which could not fail of being highly usefiil to them, since he was ac< 
quainted with all the designs of the Persians, and since the desire of revenge 
would inspire him with fresh courage and resolution. His name and person 
were both well known at Babylon ; the condition in which he appeared, his 
blood and his wounds, testified for him, and, by proofs not to be suspected, 
confirmed the truth ol all he advanced. They therefore entirely believea 
whatever be told them, and gave him, moreover, the command of as many 
troops as he desired. In the first sally he made, he cut off a thousand of the 
besiegers ; a few days after he killed double the number ; and on the third 
time, four tboiuand of their men lay dead upon the spot. All this had bee& 
before agreed upon between him arid Darius. Nothing^ was now talked of io 
Babylon but Zopyrus ; the whole city strove who should extol him most, and 
tliey had not words sufficient to express their high value for him, and how 
happy they esteemed themselves in having gained so great a man. He wH 
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iiDW dediwd geMialisBiiiio of their ferces, and •ntnnted with tba can of 
g[uaidii]|^ the mJh of the city. Dariua approachini: with hit Anny, at ibm 
time agKod on hetuvieeo them, Zofiynm opened the gates tohiniy and dj tiiat 
meaoB made him master of the city, whidi he could neTer hare takeo either 
by iarce or stratagem. ^ 

Poiverliil as this prince was, he found himself incapable of making a soffi* 
dent recompense m so g^t a service ; and he used often to say, that he 
mNdd with pleasure sacrifice a hundred Babylons, if he had them, to i»* 
store Zopyrus to the condition he was in before he mflicted that cruel treat* 
ment upon himself He settled upon him during life, the whole revenue c^ 
this opulent city, isi which he alone had procured him the possession, and 
heaped all the honours upon him that a king could possibly confer upon a sub* 
ject. Megabyzus,who commanded the Persian anny in Egypt against the 
Athenians, was son to this Zopyrus : and that Zopyius who went over to the 
Athenians as a deserter, was his grandson. 

No sooner was Darius in possession of Babylon, than he ordered the gates 
to be pull^ down, and all the walls of that proud city to be entireljr <kmo« 
lished, tlutt she might never more be in a condition to rebel against him. If 
he had pissed to maJce use of all the rights of a conqueror, he might upon 
this occasion, have exterminated all the inhabitants. But he contented hun- 
self with causing three thousand of those who were principally concerned in 
the revolt to be impaled, and granted a pardon to all the rest. And in order 
to prevent the depopulation of the city, be caused fiftjr thousand women to be 
bnx^t inm the several provinces of his empire, to supply the place of those 
whom the inhabitants had so cruelly destrojed at the beginning of the siege. 
Such was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did God execute his vengeance on 
that impioHs ci^, for die cruelty she had exercised towards the Jews, in fall- 
ing upon a jgree people without any reason or provocation ; in destroyinr their 
government, laws, and worship ; in forcing them from their country, ana trans* 
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•ECTIOV m.— DARIVS PREPARES VOR AH EXPSDITIOIT AOAIHST THE SCTTBI- 
ARS. A PIORSSSIOR VPON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THAT NATIOR. 

Aftu the reduction of Babykm. Darius made great preparations lor th» 
war against tiie Scythiam, who inhabited that laigetiactcf land which lies be* 
tween the Dandt>e and the Tanais.* His pretence for undertakiog this war 
was, to be revenged of ftat natkMi for the invasion of Asia by their ancestors : 
R veiy frivolous smd sony pretext, and a veiy ridiculous ground for reviving an. 
old quaml, which had ceased a hundred and twenty years before. While the 
Scythians were empbved in that imiption, whkh lasted twen^-eight years, 
tbnr wives nnrried meir slaves. When the husbands were on their return 
home, these slaves went out to meet them with a numerous army, and disputed 
tiieir entfanee into the countiy. After some batdes. fought with nearly equal 
loss on bo& sides, the Miasteis, considering that it was doing too much honour 
f0 their sbves to put them on the footing of soldiers, mashed against them 
in the next encounter with whips in Uieir bands, to make them remember their 
proper oonditkm. This stratagem mMl die intended effect : tor not being aUa 
to bear the sightof their masters thus armed, they all ran away, 

I design in this place to follow Herodotus, who, in writing H tins war, takes 
occasion to give an ample account of all that relates to the customs and man* 
ners of the Scythians. But 1 shall be much more brief in my account of the 
matter ttaa he is. 

«|le»4.1.tr,«.t. j06B,hikt*%, 
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A DIGRESSION COKCERNIlfQ THB 8CTTHIAH9* 

FoRHBRLT tiiere were Scythians both in Europe and Asia, most c»f th«iir m- 
habiting those parts that lie towards the north* I design at present to treat 
chiefly of the £rst, nameiy, of the European Scythians. 

The historians^ in the accounts they have left us of the manners and charac- 
ters of the Scythians, relate things of them that are entirely opposite and con* 
tradictory to one another. At one time they represent them as the most just sttd 
moderate people in the woild : at another, they describe them as a fierce and 
barbarous nation, which carried its cruelty to such horrible excesses aa are 
shocking to human nature. This contrariety is a jnanifest proof, that those 
different characters are to be applied to different nations of Scythians, all com- 
prised in that vast and extensive tract of country ; and that, tliough they were 
all comprehended under one and the same general denomination oi Scytluans^ 
we ouffht not to confound them or their characters together. 

Straoo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians dwelling upon the coast of 
the Euxine sea, that cut the throats of all strangers who came among them, fed 
upon their flesh, and made pots and drinking* vessels of their skulls, when they 
had dried them.* Herodotus, in describing the sacrifices which the Scythi- 
ans offered to the god Mars, says they used to offer human sacrifices-t Their 
manner of making treaties, according to this author's account, was veiy strange 
and particular. t They first poured wine into a lai^e earthen vessel, and then 
the contracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let some of their blood 
run into the wine, and stained likewise their armour therein ; afler which they, 
themselves, and all that were present, drank of that liquor, making the strongest 
imprecations against the person that should violate the treaty.§ 

But what the same historian relates, concerning the ceremonies observed at 
the funeral of theirlcings, is still more extraordinaiy. I shall only mention such 
of those ceremonies as may serve to give us an idea of the cruel barbarity of 
this {)eople. When their kii^ died, tfa^y embalmed his body, and wraraed 
it up in wax ; this done, they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from 
city to city, exi)osing it totfthe view of ail the people under his domimec 
When this circuit was finished, they laid the body down in the place app<»nted 
for the burial of it, and there they made a lai^ge grave, in which they mterxtd 
the king, and with him one of his wives, his chief cup-bearer, his great cham- 
berlain, his master of horse, his chancellor, his secretary of state, all of whom 
were init to death for that purpose. To these they added several horses, a 
great number of drinking* vessels, and a certain part of eveiy kind of household^ 

goods, and furniture belonging to their deceased monarch : after which &ey 
lied up the grave, and covered it with earth. This was not all r when the 
anniversary QThis interment came, they cut the throats of fiAy more of the dead 
king's cheers, and of the same number of horses, and placed the officers or 
horseback round the king's tomb, having first prepared and embalmed their 
bodies for the purpose ; this they did probably to serve him as guards^ Tbes» 
ceremonies jxissibly took their rise from a notion they mi^ht have of their 
King beiog still alive : and upon this supposition they judged it necessary that 
he niould have his court and ordinary ofiicers still aliout him. Wither em- 
ployments, which terminated in this manner, were much coveted, 1 will not 
determine,!! 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of such of their manners and cus* 
toms, as had more of humanity in tl^em ; though possibly in another sense they 
may appear to be equally savage. The account I am goiiig to give of them 
is chiefly taken from Justin. H According to this author, the Scy&ians lived m 
great innocence and simplicity. They were ignorant indeed of all arts and 

* btnbo, 1. rii. p. 298. f Herod. 1. it. c. 62. 
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malices, but then tlaej were equally unacquainted witfi rice. ThejT did not 
make any division of their lands among themselves, says Justin : it would 
have been in vain for them to do it, since thej did not appl^ themselves to 
cultivate them. Horace^ in one of his odes, of which I shall insert a part by 
and by, tell us, that some of them did cultivate a certain portion of land all Hted 
to them for one year ody ; at the expiration of which they were relieved by 
others, who succeeded them on the same conditions. They had no houses nor 
settled habitations, but wandered continually with their catde and their flodu 
from couDliy to country. Their wives and children they carried alone widi 
them in wagons, covered with the skins of beasts, which were the only houaet 
they had to dwell in. Justice was observed and maintained among them, 
through the natuial tem|>er and disposition of the people, without any com* 
pulsion of laws, with which they were wholly unacquainted.''^ No crime was. 
more severely puniidied among them than theft and robbeiy ; and that with 
g:ood reason. For their herds and their flocks, in which all their riches ccm« 
sisted, being never shut up, how could they possibly subsist, if theft had not 
been most rigorously punished? They coveted neither silver nor gold, like 
the rest of mankind ; and made milk and honey their principal diet. They 
were strangers to the use €i linen or woollen manufactures ; and to defend 
themselves from the violent and continual cold weather of their climate, they 
made use of nothing but the skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians would appear to some 
people veiy wild and savs^e. And indeed, what can be said for a nation that 
nas lands, and yet does not cultivate them ; that has herds of cattle, whose 
milk alone satisSes them, while they neglect the flesh ? The wool of their 
sheep might supply them with warm ami comforta]}le clothes, and yet Ihey 
use no ether raimeik than the skins of animals. But that which is the greatest 
demonstration of their ignorance and savageness, according to the general 
opinion of mankind, is their utter neglect of gold and silver, which have al* 
wars been had in such great request in all civilizjed nations. 

But, ob! how happy was this ignorance, bow vastly preferable this savaM 
state to our preteBded politeness* This contempt of the conveniencips of iite, 
says Justin, was attended with such an honesty and uprightness of manners, as 
hitideFed them from ever coveting their neighbour's go(«s. For the desire of 
riches can only take place. wb««re rirhos can be ma^ use of. And would to 
God, ss^s the same author, we could see the same moderation prevail amour 
the rest of mankind, and the like indifierence to the goods of other people ! If 
that was the case, the world would not have seen so many wars perpetually 
succeeding one another in all ages, and in all countries : nor would the num- 
ber of those that are cut off by the sword, exceed that of those that fall by ^ 
irreversible decree and law of nature. t 

Justin finishes his oharacterof the Scythians with a veiy judicious reflection. 
It is a surprising thing, says he, that a happy natural disposition, without the 
assistance ai education, should cariy the Scythians to such a degree of wisdom 
and moderation, as the Grecians could not attain, either by tne institutions 
of their legislators, nor the rules and precepts of all their philosophers ; and 
that the manners of a barbarous nation should be preferable to those of a pec^ 
pie so much improved and refined by the polite arts and sciences. So much 
more effectual and advantageous was the ignorance of vice in the one, than the 
knowledge of virtue in the other .t 

The Scythian fathers thought, with good reason, that they left their c'nil- 
dren a valuable inheritance, when they feft them in peace and union with one 

* Justitia gentif ii^eniif culta, nop legibua. 

f Hmc eontinentia llHs monim qiioqu« juititiam indidit, nihil alienam concapiscentibos. Q,mpp« ibidem 
divitiuruiB cppfdo ett, ubt et usus, Atque utinam reliquls roortatibaa similis moderatio et abftioesttia alieai 
foret! 'profecto non tantum bellorum per omnia secula terris omnibus continuapeter : neqoe plus bomiQum 
fnram et anna, auam Datoraiis fatorum conditio raperet. 

X Pronm ut aamirabile rideatur, hoc iUis natnraia dare, quod Gneoi \oag% sapientium dootrina pnsoep. 
tistfse phUotopfaorum conseqai nequeunt, coltosquc mores incultas barl>a|^ip collatiooe iapera«i. Taato plm 
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•oother.* One of their kii«t.iilioie mam was Sc7liiru».fiiid]iigr U«ttdf dMir 
near has endjaent for all his daildrenyaod g^ving^ toeachof tfaeiiijOiie after anodfter 
a bundle of arrows tied fast together, desired them to break them* Each ased 
his endeavours, but 'was not able to do it. Then untiring the bundle, and 
giving them the anows one bj one, thej were veiy easily broken. Let this 
emblem, said the father, be a lesson to you, of the mighty advantage ihai re« 
suits from union and concord. In order to strengthen and enlaige these do* 
mestic advantages, the Scythians used to admit their friends into the same 
terms of union with them as their relations. Friendship was considered bjr 
them as a sacied and inviolable alliance, which differed but little from the al*. 
liance nature has put between brethren, and which th^ coold not infringe 
without beiiig guilty of a heinous crime.t 

Ancient authors seem to have contended who should most eztol the ionoceDce 
of mannen that leigned among the Scythians, by magnificent encomiums. I 
shall transcribe that of Horace at large. That poet does not confine it entirely 
to the Scythians, but joins the Gete with them, their near neighbours. It is in 
that beautiful ode, where he inveighs against the luiuiy and iixegularities of 
the age he lived in. Afler telling us, that peace and tranquillity of mmd is not 
to be prcx:ured either by immense riches, w sumptuous buildings, he adds, 
*' a hundred times happier are the Scythians, who roam about in their itine* 
rant houses, their wagons; and happier even are the frozen Getv With 
(hem the earth, without being divided by land-marks, produceth her ihiits, 
which are gathered in common. There, each man's tillage is but of one year's 
continuance ; and when that teim of his labour is expim^ he is relieved by a 
successor, who takes his place, and manures the ground on the same conditions. 
There the innocent step-mothers fwrn no cniel designs against the lives of their 
husband's children by a lormer wife. The wives do not pretend to domineer 
over their husbands on account of thenr fortunes, nor are to oe corrupted hj the 
insinuating language of qpruce adulterers. The neatest poitioo of me maiden, 
is the virtue of her father and mother, her inviolable attachment to her husband, 
and her perfect disre^^ard to all other men. They dare not be unfaithful, 
because they are convinced that infidelihris a crime, and its reward is death.} 

When we consider the manners and character of the Scythians without i>re- 
Judice, can we possibly fbibear to look upon them with esteem and admini:^ 
tioB? Does not their msaumi of Jiripg> ^aia th^ prtpriorpart of itat least, bear 



a creatrescHnblance to that of the patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation; who 
did not till the ground ; who had no other occupatun than that of feeding their 
iocks and herds ; and who dwelt in tents ? Can we believe this peqple were 



i not till the ground ; who had no other occupatun than that of feeding their 
:ks and herds ; and who dwelt in tents ? Can we believe this necmlA wtf»i» 
icb to be pitied, for not understanding, or lather, for despisii 
I silver? Is it not to be wished, that those metals had for 
die bowels of the earth, and that they bad never been dui 
become the causes and instniments of all vices and Iniquity ] 
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tage could ^old or silver be of to the Scjthiain, who vahied nothing^ but wlnt 
the necessities of man actually require, and who took care to set narrow bounds 
to those necessities ? It is no wonder that, liTing as the; did, widiout houses, 
they should make no account of those arts that were so highly valued in odier 
places, as architecture, sculpture, and pafaiting ; or that they should despise 
fine clothes and costly furniture) since ther found the skins of beasts sufficient 
to defend them against the Inclemency of me seasons. After all, can we truly 
say, that these pretended advantages contribute to the real happiness of life ? 
Were those nations that had them in the greatest plenty, more healthful or 
robust than the Scythians ? Did they live to a greater age than they ? or did 
they spend their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or in a greater exemp- 
tion from cares and troubles? Let us acknowledge, to the s&me of ancient 
philosophy, that tlie Scythians, who did not particularly apply themselves to 
the study of wisdom, carried it, however, to a neater height in their practice, 
than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized nation. They did 
not give the name of goods or riches to any thing, but what, humanly speaking, 
truly deserved that title ; as health, strength, courage, the love of exercise ana 
liberty , innocence of life, sinceritj^, an abhorrence of all fraud and dissimula- 
tion, and, in a Word, all such qualities as render a man more virtuous and more 
valuable. If to these happy dispositions we add the knowledge and love of 
God and of our Redeemer, without which the most exalted virtues are of no 
value and ineffectual, they would have been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians with those of the present 
age, we are tempted to believe, that the pencils which drew so beautiful a 

gicture 'were not free from partiality and flattery ; and that both Justin and 
brace have decked them with virtues that did not b^ong to &em. But all 
antiquity agrees in givit^ the same testimony of them ; and Homer in parti- 
cular, whose opinion ought to be of great weight, calls them '* the most just 
and upright of men. 

But at lei^th, v^o could believe it ? luxuiy, that might be thoue^ht to thrive 
only in an agreeable and delightful soil, penetrated into this rough and uncul- 
tiFated region ; and breaking down the barriers, which (he constant practice of 
several ages, founded in the nature of the climate and the genius of the people, 
had set against it, did at last effectually corrupt the manners of the Scythians, 
and bring them, in that respect, upoh a level with other nations, where it 
had lon^ D6en predominant. It is Strabo that acquaints us with this particular, 
which IS 'veiy worthy of our notice : he lived in the time of Augustus and 
Tiberius.* After he has greatly commended the simplicity, frugality, and in- 
nocence of the ancient Scythians, and their extreme aversion to all dissimula- 
tion and deceit, he owns that their intercourse, in later times, with other nations, 
had extirpated those virtues, and planted the contrary vices in their stead. 
" One would think," says he, " that the natural effect of sjuch an intercourse with 
civilized and polite nations should have consisted only in rendering them more 
humanized and courteous, by softeninjg that afr of^savageness and ferocity 
which they had before : but instead of that, it introduced a total dissoluteness 
of manners among them, and quite transformed them into different creatures.*' 
It is undoubtedly with reference to this change that Athenaeus says, the Scy- 
thians abandoned themselves to voluptuousness and luxury, at the same time 
that they suffered self-interest and avarice to prevail among them.t 

Strabo, in making the remark I have been mentioniqg, does not deny that 
this fatal change of manners was owing to the Romans and Grecians. *' Our 
example," says he, " has perverted almost al^he nations of the world : by cany* 
ing the refin«iments of luxuiy and pleasure amo!^ them, we have taugnt them 
insincerity and fraud, and a thousand kinds of shameful and infamous arts to 
^eX money.'* It is a miserable talent, and a veiy unhappy distinction for a 
nation, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and refining upon every thing 

• imb. L va. p. 901. t AtlMsn. 1. xu. f. 634. 
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that tends to nourish and proinote luzuiy, to become the eonroptDT of aO !ti 
neighbours, and the author, as it were, of their vices and debauchery. 

It was against these Scythians, but at a time when they were yet uncor* 
rupted, and in their utmost vigour, that Darius undertook an unsuccessful expe* 
dition ; which I will make the subject of the next article. 

SECTION IV. — ^DARIUS'S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 8CTTRIAN8. 

I HAVE already observed, that the pretence used by Darius for undertaking 
ihe war against the Scythians, was the irruption formerly made by that people 
into Asia : but in reality he had no other purpose, than to satisfy his own am« 
b:tion, and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a^at regard, and who, on his side 
had no less zeal for the true interests of the king his brother, thought it his dutjr 
on this occasion to speak his sentiments with all the freedom tLat an affair of 
such importance required. " Great prince," said he to him, ** they who form 
any great enterprise, ought carefully to consider, whether it will be beneficial 
or prejudicial to the state ; whether the execution of it will be easy or difficult ; 
whether it be likely to augment or diminish their gloiy : and lastly, whether 
the thing designed be consistent with, or contrary to, the rules of justice.* 
For my own part, I cannot perceive, sir, even though you were sure of suc- 
cess, what advantage jou can propose to yourself in undertaking a war against 
ttke Scythians. Consider the vast distance between them and you, and the 
prodigious space of land and sea that separates them from your dominions ; 
besides, they are a people thart dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts : that 
have neidier towns nor houses ; that have no fixed settlement, or place ot hab- 
itation ; and that are destitute of all manner of riches. What spoil or benefit 
can accrue to your troops from such an expedition ; or, to speak more properly, 
what loss have you not reason to apprehend ? 

" As they are accustomed to remove from countiy to countiy, if they should 
think proper to fly before you : not out of cowardice or fear, for they are a veiy 
courageous and warlike people, but only with a design to narass and ruin your 
army, by continual and fatiguing marches ; what would become of us, in such 
an uncultivated, barren, and naked country, where we should neither find forage 
for our horses, nor provision for our men f I am afraid, sir, that through a false 
notion of glory, andf the influence of flatterers you may be hurried into a war. 
which may turn to the dishonour of the nation. You now enjoy the sweets of 
peace and tranquillity in the midst of your people, where you are the object 
of their admiration, and the author of their happiness. You are sensible the 
gods have placed you upon the throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak more 
properly, M be the dispenser of their bounty, rather than the minister of their 
power. It is your pleasure to be the protector, the guardian, and the father 
of your subjects : and you often declare to us, because you really believe so, 
that you look upon yourself as invested with sovereign power, on^ to make 
your people happy. What exquisite joy must it be to so great a prince as you 
are, to be the source of so many blessings ; and under the shadow of your name 
to preserve such infinite numners of people in so desirable a tranquillity! Is it 
not the gloiy of a king, who loves his subjects, and is beloved by them, whc^ 
instead of making war against the neighlxHiring or distant nations, makes use 
of his power to keep them in peace and amity with each other ; is not such a 
glonr vastly preferable to that of ravag^ing and spoiling nations, of filling the 
earth with slau^ter and desolation, with horror, consternation and despair ? 
But ihere is one motive more^ which ought to have a greater influence upon you 
than all others, I mean that ofjustice. Thanks to the gods, you are not of the 
number of those princes, who acknowledged no other law than that of force, 
and who imagine that they have a peculiar privilege annexed to their dignity, j 
... ■* 

* OnHMS qui mfuamtm rerum eonailU tutei|ibmt, B«tiaMr« Mb«al, u, qwod taehwUMr, reiwAJioM ntilt* 
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uriiicb pritafe t>eitteMis have not, of invading otlier men's pfo^rties.* You do 
not make your greatness consist in b«-*ing^ able to do whatever you will, but 
in willing only what ma^r be done, without infrii^ng the laws^ or violating 
iustice.t To speak plain, shall one man be considered unjust, and a robber, 
lor seizins on a few acres of his ne^bour's estate ; and shall another be 
accounted just and great, and have the title of hero, only because he seizes 
upon and usurps whole provinces ? Permit me, sir, to ask you, what title have 
you to bcythia ? What injury have the Scythians done you? what reason can 
vou allege for declaring war against them ? The war, indeed in which jou 
have been engaged against the Babylonians, was at the same time both just 
and necessary : the gods have accordii^ly crowned your arms with success. 
It belongs to you, sir, to judge whether that which you are now goioig to 
undertake is of the same nature." 

Notiiing, on the one hand, but the generous zeal of a brother, truly concerned 
for the glory of his prince, and the good of his countiy, could inspire such 
a freedom : as on the other^ nothing but a perfect moderation in the prince 
could make him capable ot bearing with it. Darius, as Tacitus observes 
of another ereat emperor, had the art of reconciling two things which are 
generally i&ompatible, the sovereignty and liberty. | Fax from oeing offended 
at the freedom used by his brother, he thanked him for his good advice, though 
he did not follow it ; Tor he had taken his resolution. He departed from Susa 
at the head of an army of seven hundred thousand men j and his fleet, con- 
sisting of six hundred sail of ships, was chiefly manned with lonians.and other 
Grecian nations, that dwelt upon the sea-coast of Asia Minor and the Helles- 
pont. He marched his army towards the Thracian Bosphcniis. which he 
passed upon a bridge of boats : after which, having made himselt master of 
ail Thrace, he came to the banks of the Danube, otherwise called the Ister, 
where he had ordered his fleet to join him. In several places on his march 
he caused pillars to be erected, with magnificent inscriptions, in one of which 
he suffered/ himself to be called, *' the best and handsomest man living.'* 
What a littleness of soul and vanity was this ! 

And yet, if all this prince's faults had terminated only in sentiments of pride 
and vanity, perhaps they would apj^ar more excusable than they do, at least 
they would not have been so pernicious to his subjects. But how shall we 
reconcile Darius's disposition, which seemed to be so exceedingly humane and 
gentle, wiUi a barbarous and cruel action of his towards (Ebasus, a venerable 
old man, whose merit, a^ well as quality, entitled him to respect I This noble- 
man had three sons who were all preparing; themselves to attend the king in 
this expedition against the Scythians, upon Darius's departure from Susa, 
the good old fatlier begged as a favour of him, that he would please to leave 
him one of his sons at home, to be a comfort to him in his old as^e. " Oiie," 
replied Darius, " will not be sufficient for you ; I will leave you sol the three :" 
and immediately he caused the whole to be put to death.§ 

When the army bad passed the Danube u[)on a bric^ of boats, the kinr 
was for having the bridge broken down, that his army might not be weakened 
by leavii^ so considerable a detachment of his troops, as was necessary to 
guard it. But one of his officers represented to him that it might be proper 
to keep that as a necessary resource, in case the war with the S<^rth]ans should 
pioVie unfortunate. The king assented to this opinion, and committed the 
8;aaraing of the bridge to the care of the lonians, who built it. giving them 
leave at the same time to go back to their own countiy, if he aid not return 
m the space of two months : he then proceeded on his march to Scjdiia.ll 

As soon as the Scythians were informed that Darius was marching against 
them, they immediately entered into consultation upon the measures neces- 
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to resist so lonnidable an enemy alone. Tbej applied therefoie to aM the 
neighbourinff people, and denred their aasbtance, ailM^pg that the danger was 
general, and concerned them all: and that it was their ooounon interest to 
oppose an enemy, whose yiews or conquest were not confined to one natioD. 
Some returned faTourabie answers to their demand; others absolutely refused 
to enter into a war, which they said did not regard them ; but they soon had 
leason to repent their refusal.* 

One wise precaution taken by the Scythians, was to secure thw wives and 
<:hildren by sending them in carriages to the most northem parts of the countiy ; 
with them likewise, they sent all their herds and flocks, reserving nothing to 
themselves but what was necessaiy for the support of their army. Anottwr 
precaution of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and stop up their springs, and 
to consume all the ibrage in those purts through which the Persian annj were 
to pass. This done, they marched in coqj unction with their allies agajnst the 
enemy, not with the view of giving him battle, f<»r they were determined to 
avoid that, but to draw him into such i^aces as best suited their interest 
Whenever the Persians seemed disposed to attack them, they still retired far- 
ther up into the countiy ; and thereby drew them on from place to^piace, into 
the territories of those nations that bad reftised to enter into alliance with 
them, by which means their lands became a prey to the two araiiesof the 
Persians and Scythians.! 

Darius, weary of those tedious and fatiguing pursuits, seat a herald to the 
king of the Scythians, whose name was Indathyrsus, with this message, in his 
name : *' Prince of the Scythians, wherefore* dost thou continually fly before 
me ? Wb^ dost thou not stop somewhere or other, either to give me battle, if 
thou belie vest thyself able to encounter me, or if thou thinkest thyself too 
weak, to acknowledge thy master, by presenting him with earth and water?" 
Tbe Scythians were a higti*spirited people, eztreoiely jealous of their libexly, 
and professed enemies to all slaveiy. Indatlgrrsos sent Darius tbe following 
answer : '' If I fly before thee, prince of the Persians, it is not because! fear 
thee : what I do now, is no more than what I am used to do in time of ]>eace. 
^e Scythians have neither cities nor lands to defend : if thou bast a mind to 
force us to come to an engagement, come and attack the tombs of our £aithers, 
and thou shalt find what manner of men we are. As to the title of master, 
which thou assumest, keep it for other nations than tbe Scythians. For my 
part I acknowledge no other master than the great Jupiter, one of my own 
ancestors, and the goddess Vesta. "| 

The farther Darius advanced into the countiy, the greater hardships bis 
army was exposed to. . Just when it was reduced to the last extremity, there 
came a herald to Darius from the Scythian prince, witii a bird, a mouse, a 
frog, and five arrows as a present. The king desired to know the meaning 
of these gifts. The messenger answered, that his orders were only to deliver 
them, and nothing more ; and that it was left to the Persian king to find out 
the meanii^. Darius concluded at first, that the Scythians thereby consented 
to deliver up the earth and water to him, which were represented by a mouse 
and a frc^ ; as also their cavalry, whose swiftness was represented by the 
bird ; together with their own persons and arms, signified by the arrows. But 
GobiVas, one of the seven lords that had deposed the Magian impostor ^ex- 
pNOunded the enigma in the following manner : " Know," said he to the Per- 
sians, " that unless you can fly away in the air^like birds, or hide yourselves 
in the earth like mice, or swim in tliie water like frQgs,you shall in no wise be 
able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians. "§ 

And indeed, the whole Persian army, marching in a vast uncultivated and 
barren countiy, in which there was no water, was reduced to so deplorable 
a condition, that they had nothing before their eyes but inevitable ruin ; nor 
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«ervalion to a camel, which wm loaded with water, and follofwed hhn witti 
^reat difficulty throagh that Wild and desert country. The kiqr did not af* 
tenvaids foi^get this benefactor. To reward him §or the servicenis bad doot 
Imoi, Mid the fiitipiies he had undeigone. on his return into Asia^ be settled a 
<^ertai& district of his own upon him for nis peictiliar use and submstence ; km 
which season the place was called Gaugamele, that is^ in the Persian tongue, 
*' the CMHel*4 Habitation."* It was near this same place thai Oarius Codo^ 
manus recei^^ed a second overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

Darius deliberated no longer, findtn^ himself under an abscrfute necessity 
of qtnttiflg his imprudent enterprise. He began then to think in eanoest upon 
retumtng boine ; and saw but too plainly that there was no time to be lost. 
Theielbre, as'doon as night came, the Persians, to deceive the enemy, lighted 
a great number of fires as usual ; and leaving the old men and the sick be-' 
liind tfaem in the camp, together with all their asses, which made a sufiicient 
noise, they mardbed with all possible haste, in order to reach the Danube. 
The Scythians did not perceive they were gone till the next roomipg ; where^ 
upon ttiey immediately sent a considerable detachment, as jjuick as possible, 10 
the Danube : this detachment, being perfectly well acquainted witn the roads 
of the country, arrived at the bridge a considerable time before ^e Persians^ 
The Scythians had sent expresses l^fore hand to persuade the lonians to break 
the bridge, and to return to their own country ; and the latter bad jjmmised 
to do it, but without intending to execute their promise. The Scvthians now 
pressed them to it the more earnestly, and represented to thep, tnat the timt 
prescribed by Darius for staying there was elapsed ; that they were at liberty 
to return home, without either violating their word or their duty ; that they now 
had it in their power to throw c^ for ever the yoke of their subjection, and 
make Aemselves a happy and free people ; and that the Si^thians would ren- 
der Dartus incapable of forming any more enterprises against his neigbbouitut 

The lonians entered into consultation upon the affair. Miltiades, an Athe» 
nian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of Chersonesus of 
Thrace at the mouth of the Hellespont, was one of those that had accompa*- 
nied Darius, and furnished him with ships for his enterprise. Having thepub«> 
lie interest more at heart than his own private advantage ,{ he was of opinion 
that they should comply with the rec^uest of the Scythians, and embrace so 
favourable an opportunity of recoverii^ the libcrtf of Ionia. All the other 
commanders yielded to bis sentiments, except Hystiaeus, the tyrant of Miletus* 
When it came to his turn to speak, he represented to the Ionian generals, that 
their fortune was linked with that of Darius ; that it was under that prince a 
protection each of them was master in his own city ; and if the power of the 
Persians should sink or decline, the cities of Ionia would not fail to depose 
their tyrants, and recover their freedom. All the other chiefs embraced his 
opinion ; and, as is usual in most cases, the consideration of private interest 
prevailed over the jmblic good. The^, therefore, came to the resolution of 
waiting for Darius : but, in order to deceive the Scythians, and hinder them from 
undertaking any thii^, they declared that they had resolved to retire, pursuant 
to their request , and the better to cany on the fraud, they actually oegan to 
break one end of the bridge, exhorting the Scythians at the same time to do 
their part, to return speedily back to meet the common enemy, to attack and 
defeat them. The Scythians, beii^ too credulous, retired, and were deceived 
a second time. 

They missed Darius, who had taken a different route from that in which 
they expected to come up with him. He arrived by night at the bridye over 
the Danube, and finding it broken down, he no longer doubted but the lonians 
were f^e, and consequently he should be ruined. He made his people call 
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out wifli a loud r^ce for HtsUsus, the Milenan, wlio at hat aiifimied aoA 

relieved the king from his aDxiety. They entirely rapaifed the brkke: ao that 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into Thrace. There be left Me- 
gabyzus, one of bis chief eenerala. with part of his army, to complete the ccmh 
quest of that country, and entirely reduce it to his obedience* After which 
he repassed the Bosphorus with the rest of his troopii, and went to Sardis, whera 
he spent the winter and the greatest part of the following^ year, in order to re- 
fresh his army, which had suffered extremely in that ill-concerted and ubSot- 
tunate expedition.* 

Meeabyzus continued some time in Thrace, whose inhabitants, according to 
Herodotus, would have been invincible, had they used the discretion to unite 
their forces, and to choose one chief commander.! Some of them had veiy 
particular customs. In one of their districts, when a child came into the world, 
all the relations expressed great sorrow and affliction, bitterly weeping at the 
prc'Cpect of misery the new-bom infant had to experience : and, when any 
perbon died, all their kindred rejoiced, because they looked upon the deceased 
person as happy only from that moment, wherein he was delivered for ever 
from the troubles and calamities of this life. In another district, where poly- 
gamy was in fashion, when a husband died, it was a great dispute amodg his 
, wives, which of them was the best beloved. She in whose favour the contest 
was decided, had the privilege of being sacrificed by her nearest relation upon 
the tomb of her husband, and of being buried with him ; wHile all the other 
wives envied hei happiness, and thought themselves in some sort dishonoured. 
Darius, on his return to Sardis after his unhappy expedition against the Scy- 
thians, having learned to a certainty that he owed both his own safety and that 
of his whole army to Hystiseus, who had persuaded the lonians not to destroy 
the bridge on the Danube, sent for that prince to his court, and desired him 
freely to ask any favour, in recomi>ence of his service. Hystiaeus hereupon 
desired the king to give him Marcina of Edonia, a territory upon the river 
Stiymon in Thrace, together with the liberty of buildine a city there. His re- 
quest was readily granted : whereupon he returned to Miletus, where he caused 
a fleet of ships to be equipped, and then set out for Thrace. Havings taken 
])ossession of the territory granted him. he immediately set about the execu- 
tion of his project for building a city.J 

Megabyzus, who was then governor of Thrace for Darius, immediately per- 
ceived how prejudicial that undertaking would be to the king's affairs in tbasc^ 
Quarters. He considered, that this new city stood upon a navigable river : that 
the countrjr round it abounded in timber fit for the building of ships ; that it 
was inhabited by different nations, both Greeks and barbarians, that might 
fun)ish great numbers of men for land and sea service ; that if once those peo- 
ple were under the management of a prince so skilful and enterprising as Hy- 
stiaeus, they might become so powerful both by sea and land, that it would be 
no longer possible for tlie king to keep them in subjection ; especially consi- 
dering, that they had a great many gold and silver mines in that country, which 
would enable them to carry on any projects or enterprises. At his return to 
Sardis, he represented all these things to the king, who was convinced by his 
reasons, and therefore sent for Hystiaeus to come to him at Sardis, pretending 
to have some great designs in view, wherein he wanted the assistance of his 
counsel. When he had brought him to his court by this means, he carried 
him to Susa, making him believe, that he set an extraordinary value upon a 
friend of his fidelity and understanding : two qualifications that rendered him 
so veij dear to him, and of which he had given such memorable j^roofs in the 
Scythian expedition ; and givii^ him to understand at the same time, that he 
should be able to find something for him in Persia, which would make him 
ample amends for all that he could leave behind him. Hystiaeus, pleased 
with so Jionoufftle a distinction, and finding himself likewise under a neces* 
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l6tT tittampMae^ accompanied Darius to Suaa, and left Arittagoilui b^oreni 

ktflCtletus in lis stead. 

While Megabyzus was still in Thrace, he sent several Persian nohlc^en to 
Amyntas, king^ of Macedonia, to require him to |[ive earth and water to Darius 
his master : this was the usual form of one prinCe^'s submitting to another : 
Amyntas readily complied With that request, and paid all imaginable honour 
to the envoys. Tovhirds the conclusion of an entertainment which he made for 
them, they desired that the ladies might be bfought in, which was a thing con- 
trary to the custom of the countiy : the kiflg however^ would not venture to 
refuse them. The Persian noblemen being heated with wine, and thinking they 
might use the same freedom as In their own country, did not observe a due 
decorum towards those princesses. The king^s son, whose name was Aleian* 
der, could not see hb mother and sister treated in such a manner, without 

freat resentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon some pretence or other^ 
e contrived to send the ladies out of the room, as if they were lo returt ajB^ain 
' presently : and had the precaution to get the king, his father, also out of the 
company. In this interval he caused some young men to be dressed like wo^ 
men, and to be armed with poignaids under their garments. These pretended 
ladies came into the room instead of the others ; and when the Persians began 
to treat them as they had before treated the princesses, they drew out their 
poignards, fell violently upon them, and killed, not only the noblemen, but 
eveiy one of their attendants. The news of this slaughter soon reached Susa ; 
and the fcic^ appointed commissioners to take cognizance of the matter ; but 
Alexander, by the power of bribes and presents, stifled the affair, so that it 
came to nothing.* 

The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for invading their country, passed 
the Danube, and ravaged all that part of Thrace that had submitted to the 
Persians, as far as the Hellespont. Miltiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned 
the Chersonesus r but after the enemy retired, he returned thither, and was 
lestored to the same power he had before over the inhabitants of the countiy.t 

SECTION y. — DARIUS'S CONQUEST OP INDIA 

About the same time,| which was in the thirteenth year of Darius's reign, 
this prince, ambitious of extendi!^ his dominion east>vards, first resolved^n 
order to facilitate his conquests, to get a proper knowledge of the countiy. To 
this end, he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out at C^spatyra, a city upon 
the Indus, and did the same at several other places on the same river, as far 
as the frontiers of Asiatic Scythia.§ The command of this fleet was given to 
Scylax,|| a Grecian of Caiyandia, a town of Caria, who was perfectly well 
versed in maritime affairs. His orders were, to sail down that river, and get 
all the kiiowle<tee he possibly could of the country on both sides, quite down 
to the mouth ofthe river : to pass from thence into the southern ocean, and to 
steer his course aftenvards to the west, and return that way to Persia. Scy- 
lax, having exactly observed his instructions, and sailed qui^e down the 
river Indus, entered the Red Sea bythe strait of Babelmandel : and after a 
voyage of thirty r'»onths from the time of his setting out from Caspatyra,he 
arrived in Egypt At the same port from whence Nechao, king of Egypt, had 
formerly sent to the Phoenicians, who were in his service, with orders ♦'» sail 
round the coast of Africa. IT Very probably this viras the same port where now 
stands Ae town of Suez, at the farther end of the Red Sea. From thence Scy- 
lax returned to Susa, where he gave Darius an account of all his discoveries. 
Darius afterwards entered India with an army, and subjected all that vast 

• Herod. 1. r. c. 17. 21. t Herod. 1. ri. c. 40. 
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coontiv. The ttader will naturally expect to he mfonned of ike paatiaiat$ 
of so important a war. But Herodotus* does not say one word about it : he 
only telb us, that India made the twentieth province, or government, of the 
Persian empire, and that the annual revenue oT it was worth three hundred and 
sixty talents of gold to Darius, which amount to near eleven millions of livres 
of French money, sometbine less than Bye hundred thousand fXHuds stftiliqg> 
or more than two millions of dollars. 

' BICTIOir n.— THE REVOLT OF THE lOVIAlTa. 

Darius, after his return to Susa from the Scythian expedition had given bis 
brother Artaphemes the government of Sardis, and made Otanes commandei 
In Thrace, and the adjacent countries along the sea-coast, in the room of Me- 
gabyzus.t 

From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at Naxus, arose a great flame, 
which gave occasion to a considerable war. Naxus was the most important 
island of the Cyclades in the JE^e^n Sea, now called the Archipelago. In 
this sedition the principal inhabitants having been overpowered ny toe po- 
pulace, who were the greater number, many of the richest families were 
banished out of the island. Hereupon they fled to Miletus, and addressed 
Aemselves to Arists^oras, imploring him to reinstate them in their own ci^. 
He was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hystiaeus, to whom 
he was both nephew and son-in-law, and whom Darius had carried along 
with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised to give these exiles the assistance 
they desired.t 

But not being powerful enough himself to execute what he had promised, he 
went to Sardis, and communicated the affair to Artaphemes. He represented 
to him, that this was a veiy favourable opportunity for reducing Naxus under 
the power of Darius ; that if he was once master of that island, all the rest 
of the Cyclades would fall of themselves into his hands, one after another; 
tiiat in consequence, the isle of Euboea, now Negropont, which was as laiige as 
Cyprus, and lay very near it, would he easily conquered, which would give 
the king a free passage into Greece, and the means of suLjectii^ all that 
countrv ; and, in short, that a hundred ships would be sufficient lor the ef- 
fectual executionof this enterprise. Artaphemes was so pleased with the pro- 
ject, that, instead of one hundred vessels, which Aristagoras required, he pnn 
mised him two hundred, in case he obtained the kind's consent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hones with which he was nattered, 
venrTeadily approved the enterprise, thou^n it was ft>unded only on injustice, 
and a boundless ambition ; as also in perfidiousness on the part of Aristagoras 
and Artaphernes. No consideration gave him a moment's pause. The most 
injurious project is formed and accepted without the least reluctance or 
scruple : motives of advantage and convenience solely determine. The isle 
lay convenient for the Persians : this was conceived a sufficient title, and a 
warrantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. And, indeed, most of the 
other expeditions of this prince had no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphemes had obtained the king's consent to this project, he 
made the necessary preparations for executing it. The better to conceal bis 
design, and to surprise the people of Naxus, he spread a report that his fleet 
was going towards the Hellespont ; and the sprit«^ following he sent the number 
of snips he had promised to Miletus, under the command of M^abates, a 
Persian nobleman of the royal family of Achsemenes. But being directed in 
his commission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, that haughty Persian could 
not bear to be under the command of an Ionian, especially one who treated 
him in a lofty and imperious manner. This pique occasioned a breach be- 
tween the two generals, which rose so high, that Me^bates, to be revenged of 
Aristagoras gave the Naxians secret intelligence of tlie design formed against 
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tbem. Upon Tvhich intell^ence they made such preiaratton for their defence, 
that the Persians, after bavjnji^ spent four months m besieging^ the capital of the 
island, and consumed ali their provisions, were obliged lo retire. 

This project having thus miscarried, Me^bates threw all the blame' upon 
Aristagoras, and entirely ruined his credit with Artaphemes. The lonians fore- 
saw, that this accident would be attended, not only with the loss of his gcvem* 
ment, but with bis utter ruin. The desperate situation he was in made him 
think of revolting from the king, as the only expedient whereby he could pos- 
sibly save himself. No sooner had he formed this design, than a messenger 
came to him from Hystisus, wh.> gave him the same counsel. Hjrstiaeup, iTbo 
had now been some years at the rersian court, being disgusted with the mau^ 
ners of that nation, and having an ardent desire to return to his o^vn countiy, 
thought this the most likely means of bringine it about, and therefore gave 
Arista|^ras that counsel, lie flattered himself, that in case any troubles arose 
in loma, he could prevail with Darius to send him thither to appease them ; 
and, in fact, the thin^ happened according to his expectation. As soon as Aris-* 
tagoras found his design seconded by the orders of Hystiieus, be imparted them 
to tbe principal persons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well disposed to 
enter into his views. He therefore deliberated no longer, but being deter* 
mined to revolt, applied himself wholly to making preparations for it.* 

The people of Tyre, having been reduced to slavery when their city was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had groaned under that oppression for the space of 
seventy years. But after the expiration of that term, ihey were restored, ac- 
cording to Isaiah's prophecy,! to the possession of their ancient privileges, 
with the liberty of naving a king of their own ; which liberty they enjoyea 
till the time ol Alexander the Great. It seems probable, that this favour was 
granted them by Darius, in consideration of the service he expected to receive 
from that city, (which was so powerful by sea,) in reducing the lonians to 
their ancient subjection. This was in the nineteenth year of IDarius's rcign.J 

The next year, Aristagoras, in order to engage the lonians to adhere the 
more closely to him, reinstated them in their liberty, and in all their former 
privileges. He began with Miletus, where he divested himself of his power, 
and resigned it into the hands of the people. He then made a journey through 
all Ionia, where, by his example, his inJ3uence and perhaps by the fear that 
they would be forced to it whether they would or not, he prevailed upon all 
the other tyrants to do the same in eveiy city. They complied the more 
readily with it, as the Persian power, since the check it received in Scythia. 
was the less able to protect them against the lonians, who were naturally fontx 
of liberty and a state of independence, and professed enemies to all tyranny. 
Having united them all in this manner in one common league, of \\ri\ch he 
himself was declared the head, he set up the standard of rebellion against the 
king", and made great preparations by sea and land for supporting a war 
against him.§ 

To enable himself to cany on the war with more vigour, Aristagoras went, 
in the beginning of the year following, to Lacedaemon, in order to bring that 
city into his interests, and engage it to furnish him with succours. Cleomenes 
was at this time king of Sparta. He was the son of Anaxandrides by a second 
wife, whom the Ephori had obliged him to marry, because he had no issue 
by the first. He had by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Dorxus. 
Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, the two last of whom ascended the throne ol La- 
ced«Bmon in their tiims. Aristagoras then addressed himself to Cleomenes ; 
and the time and place for an interview between them being agreed to, be 
waited upon him, and represented to him, that the lonians and Eacedasmonians 
were countrymen ; that Sparta being the most powerful city of Greece, it 
■ -■■'■■ ■ - - ■ , ' ^ 
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would be for her honour to concur m\h him in the desigo he had formed <^f 
restorini^ the lonians to their liberty ; that the Persia^is, their common eneinr» 
were not a warlike people, but exceeding rich and wealthy, and consequently 
would become an easy prey to the Lacedaemonians ; that, considering the 
present spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would not be difficult for them 
to cany their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis of the Persian em- 
pire, and the place of the king's residence : be showed him, at the same time, 
a description of all the nations and towns through which they were to pass, 
engraven upon a little plate of brass which he had brought along with aim. 
Cleomenes desired three days to consider of his proposals. That term being, 
expired^ he asked the Ionian how far it was from the Ionian sea to Susa, and 
how much time it required to go from the one place to the other. Aristagciras, 
without considering the effect his answer was likely to have with Cleomenes, 
told him, that from Ionia to Susa was about three months journey.* Cleo- 
menes was so amazed at this proposal, that he immediately ordered him to 
depart from Sparta before sun-set. Arista^oras, nevertheless, followed him 
home to his house, and endeavoured to win him by arguments of another sort» 
that is, by presents. The first sum he offered him was only ten talents, which 
were equivalent to thirty thousand livres French money : that being refused, he 
still rose in his offers, till at last he praposed to g<ve him fiAy talents. Goigo, 
a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of age, whom her father 
had not ordered to quit the room, apprehending nothing from so you^ a 
child, hearing the proposals that were made to her father, cried out, " Fly» 
father, fly, this stranger will coiTupt you," Cleomenes, laughed, yet observed 
the child s admonition, and aciually retired. Aristagoras left Sparta.j 

From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he found a more favourable ^ 
reception. He had the good fortune to arrive there at a time when the Athe- 
nians were extremely well disposed to hearken to any proposals that could be 
made to them against the Persians, with whom they were highly offended oq 
the following occasion. Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, about 
ten years before the time we are speaking of, having been banished, after 
having in vain tried numerous methoos for his re-establishment, at last went 
to Sardis, and made application to Aitaphernes. He insinuated himself so 
far into the good opinion of that governor, that he listened favourably to all 
he said lo the disadvantage of the Athenians, and became extremely preju- 
diced against them.^ The Athenians, having intelligence of this, sent an 
aCQbassador to Sardis, and desired of Artapnemes, not to give ear to what 
any of their outlaws should insinuate to their disadvantage. The answer of 
Artaphernes to this message was, that if they desired to live in peace, they 
must recall Hippias. When this haughty answer was brought back to the 
Athenians, the wnole city was violently enraged against the Persians. Aris- 
tagoras, coming thither ^'ust at this juncture, easiljr obtained all he desired. 
Heix>dotus remarks on this occasion, how much easier it is to impose upon a 
multitude than upon a single person ; and so Aristagoras found it ; for he pre- 
vailed with thirty-thousand Athenians to come to a resolution, into which he 
could not persuade Cleomenes alone. They engaged immediately to furnish 
twenty ships to assist him in his design ; and it may be truly said, that thk 
little fleet was the original source of all the calamities in which both tliC Per- 
sians and Grecians were afterwards involved.^ 

In the third year of this war, the lonians, having collected all their forces^ 
together with the twenty vessels furnished by the city of Athens, and .five 
more from Eretria, in the island of Eubcea, set sail for Ephesus, where, leaviog 

* Aeoordio^ to Herodotus^ who reckon* tbe parasang-a, a Fernaii measure, to contain 90 stadia, the dis- 
tance from Sardis to Susa is 460 parasanpas, or 13,500 stadia, whieh makes S75of our leacves; for we g«ne 
rallr reckon 90 stadia to ono of our common leag^ues. So that by trarelHi^ l&Ostadui per imr, which 
v<^(es seven leaguetf^and a half of our measure, it is ninetv days journey from Sardis to Sua*. If they set 
.V-* iwt« Ephesus, it would require about four days more, i«r fpbesos is 540 stsMUn from Sardis. 
t Herod. 1. V. c. 38, 41« 49, 51. 
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fiieir ships, they inarched hy land to the city of Sardis : and, findings the place 
in a defenceless condition, soon made themselves masters of it : hut were nd 
able to force the citadel, into which Artaphernes retired. As most of tb« 
houses of the city were built with reeds, and consequently were veiy com- 
bustible, an Ionian soldier set fire to one house, the-flaine of which spreadinj^ 
and communicating itself to the rest, reduced the whole city to ashes. Upon this 
accident, the Persians and Lydians assembling their forces together for their 
defence, the lonians judged it was time for them to think of retreating; and 
accordingly they marched back with all possible diligence, in order to re- 
embark at Ephesus : but the Persians, arriving there almost as socn as they, 
attacked them vigorously, and destroyed a great number of their men. The 
Athenians, after *.he return of their ships, would never again engage in this 
war, notwithstandii^ all the intreaties and solicitations of Aristagoras.* 

Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, and of the part the Atheni- 
ans took in thai affair, resolved from that veiy time to make war upon Greece ; 
and that he might never foiget his resolution, he commanded one of his offi- 
cers to cry out to him with a loud voice every night, when he was at supper, 
" Sir, remember the Athenians.'' In the burning of Sardis it happened that 
the temple of Cybele, the goddess of that country, ' was consumed with the 
rest of the city. This accident served aftenvards as a pretence to the Per- 
sians to bum all the temples they found in Greece; to which they were like- 
wise induced by a motive of religion, which I have before explan:ed.t 

As Aristagoras, the head and manager of this revolt, was Hystiaeus's lieu- 
tenant at Miletus, Darius suspected that the latter might probably be the in- 
stigator of the whole conspiracy ; for which reason he entered into a free con- 
ference with him upon the subject, and acquainted him with his thoughts, and 
the just grounds he had for his suspicions. Hystireus, who was a crafty cour- 
tier, and an expert master in the art of dissembling, appeared extremely sur- 
prised and afflicted ; and speaking in a tone that at once expressed both sor- 
row and indignation, thds endeavoured to exculpate himself to the kii^ : " is 
it possible, then, for your majesty to have entertained so injurious a suspicion 
of the most faithful and most affectionate of your servants? I concerned in a 
rebellion against you ! Alas t what is there m the world that could tempt roe 
to it ? Do I want any thing here ? Am I not already raised to one of the 
highest stations in your court ? And besides the honour I have of assisting at 
your councils, do I not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, by the num- 
berless favours you heap upon me ?" After this he msinuated, that the revolt 
in Ionia proceeded from his absence and distance from the countiy ; that they 
had waited for that opportunity to rebel ; that if he had staid at Miletus, the 
conspiracjr would never have been formed : that the surest way to restore the 
king's affairs in that province, would be to send him thither ; that he promised < 
him on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver Aristagoras into his bands ; and 
engaged, besides all this, to make the large island of Sardinia tributary to 
him.j The best princes are often too credulous ; and when they have once 
taken a subject into their confidence, it is with difficulty they withdraw from 
him ; nor do they easily undeceive themselves. Darius, imposed upon by 
the air of sincerity with which Hystiaeus spoke on this occasion, believed him 
on bis own word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on condition he would 
return to the Persian court at? soon as he had executed what he promised.^ 

The revolters in the mean time, though deserted by the Athenians, and 
notwithstanding the considerable check they had received in Ionia, did not 
lose coura£^e but still pushed on their point with resolution. Their fleet s€t 
«ail towards the Hellespont and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, with 

• HetoA. 1. T. e. M, 103. t Herod. 1. r. c. 10S» 
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tfaft unyer pait oiihe oCber Grecian citte» in that qnarCor : after wiAcb^ m^lba^ 
irera leturniai^, they obliged tbe Caiiaw and the peopfe o£ Cyprus to join 
with Iheia in this war. The Persian generals, having diridedi their forGe» 
amooK theoieeWeSy marched three dififerent wajs seainst the rebels, and de- 
viated them in several encounters^in one of ^vhich Aristagorae was slain.* 

When Hystiseus came to Sardis, his intriguing spirit formed a plot againsf 
(he ^vemoienty into which he drew a great number oT Persians. But. per- 
ceiving by some discourse he had with Artaphemes, that the part he nad m 
the revolt of Ionia was not unknovvn *o that governor, he thought il not safe fov 
him to stay any longer at Sardis, and retired secretly, the night following, to 
the isle of Chios r from thence he sent a trusty messenger to Sardis, with let- 
ters for such of the Persians as he had gained to his party. This messei^e*- 
betrayed him, and delivered bis letters to Artaphemes, by which means the 

Slot was discovered, all his accomplices put to death, and his project utterly 
efeated. But still imagining that he could brii^ about some enteri^rise c^ 
importance,, if he was once at tbe head of the Ionian league, he made several 
attempts to get into Miktus, and to be admitted into the confederacy by the 
citizens : but none of his endeavours succeeded, and he wasoMiged to return 
toChios.t 

Being there asked why he had so strongly uiged Aristagoras to revoft^ and 
by that means involved Ionia in such calamities, he made answer, that it was 
because the king had resolved to transpcx't the lonians into Phoenicia, and t» 
plant the Phoenicians in Ionia. But all tins was a mere stoiy and fiction of his 
own inventing, Darius having never conceived an}' such design. The artifice ^ 
however, served his purpose eytremely well, not only for justifyir^ him to the 
lonians, but also for engaging them to prosecute the war with vigour. For, 
being alarmed at the thoughts of this transmigration, they came to a firm reso- 
lutioo to defend themselves against the Persians to the last extremity. J 

Artaphemes and Otanes, with the rest of the Persian generals, finding that 
Miletus was the centre of the Ionian confederacy, resolved to march thither 
with all their forces ; concluding, that if they could carry that city, all the rest 
would submit of course. The lonians, having intelligence of their design, de- 
termined in a general assembly to send no army into the field, but to fortify 
Miletus, to furnish it as well as possible with provisions, and all things neces- 
sary for enduring a siege ; and to unite all their forces to engage the Persians 
at sea, their skill in maritime affairs inducing them to believe, that they should 
have the advantage in a naval battle. The place of their rendezvous was 
Lade, a small isle opposite to Miletus, where they assembled a fleet of three 
hundred and fifly-three vessels. At tbe sight of this fleet, the Persians, though 
stronger by one half with respect to the number of their ships, were afraid to 
hazard a battle, till by their emissaries they had secretly corrupted the greatest 
part of the confederates, and engaged them to desert: so that when the two 
fleets came to action, the ships of Samos, of Lesbos, and several other places, 
sailed off, and returned to their own country, and the remaining fleet of the 
confederates, consisting of not more than a hundred vessels, were all quickly 
overpowered by numbers, and almo^ entirely destroyed. After this, tne ci^ 
of Miletus was besieged, and became a prey to the conquerors, who utterly 
destroyed it. This happened six years after the revolt of Aristagoras. All 
the other cities, as well on the continent as on the ^sea-coast and in the isles, 
returned to their duty soon after^ either voluntarily, or by force. Those per- 
sons who stood out were treated as they had been threatened beforehand. 
The handsomest of the yoiu^ men were chosen to serve in the king's palace, 
and the young women were all sent to Persia : the cities and temples were 
reduced to ashes. These were the effects of the revolt, into which the people 
were drawn by the ambitious views of Aristagoras and Hysti8eus.§ 
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Hjstieua suffered in the cenenl calamity : for that same year he was taken 
07 me Peniaiw, and carried to Sardis, where Artapheines cawed liim to be 
immediately handed, without consultio^ Darius, lest that prince's affection for 
Hystieus should incline him to pardon him^and by that means a dangieroui eii> 
emy should be left alive, who mi^ create the Peisiani new trouble. It ap- 
peared by the sequel, that the conjecture of Artaphernci was well grounded ; for 
when Hystiseus's head was brought to Darius, he expressed great dissatisiiie<- 
tion at the authors of his death, and caused the head to be honourably inter- 
red,, as being the remains of a person to vHiom he owed infinite obligations, the 
remembrance of which was too deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be effaced 
by the neatness of any crimes he had a&rwards committed. Hystiaeus was 
one of those restless, bold, and enteiprisiag spirits, in whom naiiy«ood Quali- 
ties are joined with still greater vices ; with whom all means are lafrftil and 
good, that seem to promote the end they have in view ; who look upon justice^ 
probity^ and sinoerily, as mere empty names ; who make 00 scruple to em- 
ploy Iriog or fraud, treachery, or even peijuiy, when it is to serve their turn ; 
and, who account it nothing to ruin nations, or even their own countiy, if neces- 
saiy to their own elevation. His end was worthy his sentiments, and what is 
common endugh to these irreligious politicians, who sacrifice ereiy thing to 
their ambition, and acknowledge no other rule of their actions, and hardly any 
other God than tiieir interest «Dd fortune.* 

SECTION VII.— ^H£ EXrEDITIOK OF DAIUUS's ARMT AOAIirST GRBKCB. 

Dartos, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, havinr recalled all his other 
generals, sent Mardonius the son of Gobiyas^ a young lora of an iUus];nous Per* 
sian family, who had bte^ married one of the krng^s daughters, to command 
in chief throughout all the- maritime parts of Asia, with a particular order to 
invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sardis upon the Athenians and 
£retrian8.t The king did not show much wisdom in this chdce, by which he 
preferred a youngs man, because he was a favourite, to all his oldest and most 
experienced generals ; especially as it was in so difficult a war, the success of 
which he bad very much at heart, and wherein the gloiy of his rei^ was in- 
timately concerned. His being son-in-law to the king was a qualit^r rindeed 
that might augment his mfluence, but added nothing to his real merit, or his 
caT>acity as a general. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched with his land- 
forces, aAer having passed through Thrace, the whole countiy, terrified by 
his power, submitted. But bis fleet, attempting to double Mount Atbos. now 
called Capo Santo, in order to gain the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked with 
so violent a storm of wind, that upvrards of three hundred ships, with above 
twenty thousand men, perished in the sea. His land army at the same time 
met with an equally fatal overthrow. For, being encamped in a place of no 
security, the Thracians attacked the Persian camp by night, made a great 
slaughter of the men, and wounded Mardonius himself. Alt this ill succesi 
obli^d him shortly after to return into Asia, with grief and confusion at his 
having miscarried both by sea and land in this expedition. 

Darius, perceiviitt^ too late that the youth and inexperience of Mardonius 
had occasioned die defeat of his troops, recalled him and gave the command 
to two generals, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphemes, son of his brother Artapher* 
DCS, Ymo had been governor of Sardis. The king was earnestly bent upon 
putting in execution the great design he had long had in mind, which was to 
attack Greece with all his forces, and particularly to take a si^l vengeance 
on the people of Athens and Eretria, vrhose enterprise against Sardis was pe^^ 
petually in his thoughts. 
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1. TBB STATS OF ATBERS. THE CHARACTERS OF MILTIADES, THElQSTOC&Bff, 

AND ARI8TIDES. 

Before we enter upon this war, it will be pmper to refresh our memories 
with a view of the state of Athens at this time, which alone sustained the first 
sliock of the Persians at Marathon : to ibrm some idea beforehand, of the great 
. men who shared in that celebrated yictc»7. 

Athens, just delivered from that ydke of servitude which she had been forced 
to bear for above thirty years, under the tyranny of Pisistratos and his child 
ren, now peaceably ei\)oyed the advanti^s cu liberty, the sweetness and 
value of vmich were only heightened and improved by that short privation. 
Lacedflsmon, which was at this time the mistress of Greece, and had contri- 
buted at ^rst to this happy change in Athens, seemed aikrwards to repent of 
her good offices ; and growing jealous of the tranquillity she herself had pro- 
. cured for her neighbours, she attempted to disturb it, by endeavouring to leii^ 
state Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, in the goreroment of Athens. But f U 
her attempts were fruitless, and served only to manifest her ilt^wil), and her 
^ef^ to see Athens determined to maintain its independence even of Sparta 
itself. Hippias hereupon had recourse to the Persians. Artaphemes, governor 
of Sardis, sent the Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, that they 
must re-establish Hippias in bis authority! unless they diose rather to dmw 
the whole power of Darius upon them. This second attempt succeeded do 
better than the first ; Hippias was obliged to wait for a more favourable junc- 
ture. We shall see presently that fa« served as a conductor or guide to the 
. Persian gjenerals sent by Darius against Greece. 

Athens, from the recovery of her liberty was quite another city than under 
her tyrants, and displa;|^ed a veiy different kind of ^irit. Among the citi- 
zens, Miltiades distinguished himself most in the war with the Persians, which 
we are going to relate. He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious Athenian. 
This Cimon had a half brother by the roother^s side, whose name was like- 
wise Miltiades, of a v^y ancient and noble family inJSgina, who had lately 
been received into the number of Athenian citizens. He was a person of great 
reputation even in the time of Pisistratus ; but being unwilling to bear the 
yoKe of a despotic government, he joyfully embraced the oSbT made him, of 
going to settle with a colony in theThracian Cbersonesus, where he was in- 
vited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of that countiy, to be their k1^, or ac- 
cording to the language of those times, their tyrant. He, dying without child- 
ren, left the sovereignty to Stesagoras, who was his nephew, and eldest son of 
his brother Cimon ; and Stesagoras also dying without issue, the sons of Pi- 
sistratus, who then ruled the city of Athens, sent his brother Miltiades, the 
I>erson we are now speaking of, into that country to be his successor. He ar- 
rived there, and established himself in the government, the same year that 
Darius undertook his expedition against the Scythians. He attended that 
prince with some ships as far as the Danube : and was the person who advised 
the lonians to destroy the bridge* and return home without waiting for Darius. 
During his residence in the Cbersonesus, he married Hegesipyla,* daughter 
of Oiorus, a Thracian king in the neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, 
the famous Athenian general, of whom a great deal will be said in the sequel. 
Miltiades, having for several reasons abdicated his government in Thrace, 
embarked with all bis effects on board five ships, and set sail for Athens. 
There he settled a second time, and acquired great reputation.f 

At the same time two other citizens, younger than Miltiades, began to dis^ 
tinguish themselves at Athens, namely, Aristides and Themistocles. Plu- 
tarch observes, that the former of these two had endeavoured to form him&elf 

* After the death of Miltiades, this prineesi had« b j a stcond htisband, a sod who was exiled OlnvOt^tfyttt' 
U^a vaiae of lu* fnandfai^er, aad who was the father of Thiicjdides the historiaa— Hera^ 
t Hered. 1. ri. c. 34, 41. Coro.. ITep. in Mil. oa^ i«— i^ 



Mpom tbe model of Clisflienes, one of the greatest men of hi« time, and a 
zealous defender of liberty, who had greatly contributed to the restonng of it 
at Athens, by expelling the Pisistratidae out of that city. It was an excellent 
custom among the ancients, and it is to be wished that the same might prevail 
among us, that the youpg men, ambitious of pubKc employments, particularly 
attached themselves to such aged and experienced persons as had distin- 
guished themselves most eminently in business, and who, both by their con- 
versation and example, could teach them the art of conducting themselves, 
and governing others with wisdom and discretion.* Thus, says rlutarch, did 
Aristides attach himself to Clisthenes, and Cimon to Aristides ; and he men- 
tions several others, among the rest Polybius, whom we have mentioned so 
often, and who in his youth was the constant disciple and faithful imitator of 
the celebrated Philopcemen.! 

Thembtocles and Aristides were of very different dispositions ; but they both 
rendered great services to the commonwealth. Themistocles, who naturally 
inclined to popular government, omitted nothiiK; that could contribute to ren- 
der him ag[reeable to the people, and to gain fnends ; behaving himself with 
great affability and complaisance to every body ; always ready to do service 
to the citizens, every one of whom he knew by name ; nor was he very scru- 
pulous about the means he used to oblige them. Somebody talking with him 
ODce on this subject, told him he would make an excellent magistrate, if hit 
behaviour towairds the citizens was more equal, and if he was not biassed in 
favour of one more than another . " God forbid," replied Themistocles, I 
^ouid ever sit upon a tribunal, where my friends should find no more credit 
or favour than strain^ers.''^ Cleon, who appeared some time afler at Athens* 
observed a quite different conduct, but yet such as was not wholly exempted 
from blame. When he came into the a(iministration of public affairs, he assem- 
bled all his friends, and declared to them, that from that moment he renounced 
their friendship, lest it should prove an obstacle to him in the discharge o( hit 
duty, and cause him to act with partiality and injustice. This was doing 
them very little honour, and judging hardly of their integrity. But, as Plu- 
tarch says, it was not his friends, but his passions, that he ought to have re- 
nounced. 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium between these two 
▼icious extremes. Being a fevourer of aristocracy in imitation of Ljrcuigus, 
whom he greatly admired, he in a manner struck out a new path of his own ; 
not endeavourii^ to oblige his friends at the expense of justice, and yet always 
ready to do them service when consistent with it. He carefully avoided makine 
use of his friends' recommendations for obtaining employments, lest it should 
prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well as a plausible pretext for them, 
to expect tl»e same favour on the like occasion. He used to say, that tho true 
citizen, or the honest man, ought to make no other use of his credit and power, 
than upon all occasions to practise what was honest and just, and engage others 
to do tne same. 

Considering this contrariety of principles and humours among these ^at 
mc^n, we are not to wonder, if, durii^ their administration, there was a continual 
opposition between them. Themistocles, who was bold and enterprising: 
was still sure almost always to find Aristides against him, who thought himself 
obliged to thwart the other's designs, even sometimes when they were just and 
beneficial to the public, lest he should get too great an ascendant and authority, 
which might become pernicious to the commonwealth. One day, having got 
the better of Themistocles, who had made some proposal really advantageous 
to the state, he could not contain himself, but cried out aloud as he went out 
of the assembly, ** That the Athenians would never prosper, till they threw 

< * Difcere a peritiB, tequi opUmoi. Tacit, in Agric 
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Ihem both intotht Baraihnm.'* The Barathunn wat a pit ii^ wiiidb mal^- 
factors, condemned todie,weTe thrown. But notwithstanding thil mutual op- 
position, when the common interear* was at stake, they were no lonig^er emnies : 
and whenever they were to tak • the field, or engage in any expeditioB, Ih^ 
mutually agreed to lay aside all differences on leaving the city, and to be at 
liberty to resume them on their return, if they thought fit.* 
The predominant passion of Then^istocles was ambition and the love of 

glory, which discovered itself from his childhood. After the battle of Bfara- 
jon, which we shall speak of presently, when the people were eveiy where 
extolling the valour and conduct of Miltiades,. who bad woo it, Themistocles 
never ai>peared but in a thoughtful and nielancfad|y humour; he sj^irt \tbfAe 
nights without sleep, and was never seen at public feasts and entertaimnents aa 
usual. When his friends, astonished at this chaim, asked him the reason c£ 
it. he made answer, *^' that the trophies of Miltia£s would not let him deep^" 
These were a kind of incentive, which never ceased to prompt and animate his 
ambition. From this time Themistocles addicted htfloself wholly to anus ; and 
the love of martial gloiy wholly engrossed him. 

As for Aristides, the love of the public good was the great spring of ^ his 
actions. What he was most particularly admired for, was his eoitttancy and 
•teadiness under the unforeseen changes, to which those who have the admiuis- 
iNttion of affairs are exposed ; for & was neither elevated with the honour 
Qonfened upon him, nor cast down at the contempt and disappointments he 
fometimes experienced. On all occasions, he preserved his usual calmness 
and ten^pier, being persuaded, that a man ought to give himself up entirely to , 
his country, and to serve it\rilh a perfect disinterestedness, as well wiUi regard 
to gloiy as to riches. The general esteem he had gained for ti&e uprightness 
of his intentions, the purity of his seal for the intereata of the i>tale, and the 
sincerity of his virtue, appeared one day in the theatre, when one of ^scfaykis's 
plays was acting* For when the actor repeated that verse which desi^ibes tiie 
character of Amphiaraus, " He does not desire to aeem an honest and virtuous 
man, but really to be so,*' the whole audience cast their eyes on Aristides, and 
applied the eulogy to him. 

Another thing related of him, with respect to a public empbyment, is veiy 
lemaikable. He was no sooner made treasurer-gefieral of the r^Miblic, than he 
made it appear that his predecessors In office had defrauded &e state of vast 
sums of money, and among the rest Themistocles, in particular ; for this great 
man, with all bis merit, was not irreproachable on that head. For which reason, 
when Aristides came to pass bis accounts, Themistocles raised a mighty fac- 
tion 2«ainst him, accused him of having embezzled the public treasure, and 
prevailed so far as to have him condemned and fined. But the principal inha< 
bitants, and the most virtuous part of the citiaens, rising up against so ui^ust a 
sentence, not only the judgment was reversed^ and the fine remitted, h\A he 
was elected treasurer for the ensuing 3rear. He then seemed to i^nt of 
his former administration ; and by showing himself tractable and indulgent 
'owards others, he found out the secret of pleasic^ all that plundered the 
commonwealth. For as he neither reproved them, nor narrowly inspected 
tneir accounts, all these plunderers, grown fat with spoil and rapine, now ex- 
tolled Aristides to the skies. It would have been easy fbr him, as vre perceive,, 
to enrich himself in a post of that nature, which seems, as it were, to invite 
a man to do so by the many favourable opportunities presented to him ; es- 
pecially as he had to deal with officers, who for their part, were intent upon 
nothing but 'robbing the public, and would have been ready to conceal the 
frauds of the treasurer their master, upon condition he did them the same fa vour. 

These very officers now ma^e interest with the people to have him continued 
a third year in the same employment. But when the time of election arrived^ 
just as diey were upon the point of electing Aristides unanimously, he rose up,, 
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»nd wain] J reproved the Athenian people : *' vfhaXf^ saki he, ^ H-hen I aaiagcd 

rour treasure with alJ the fidelity and diligence an honest man is capable of, 
met with the most cruel treatment, and the most mortifying returns ; and now 
that I have abandoned it to the mercjr of all these robbers of the public, am 
I an admirable man, and the best of citizens ? I cannot help declaring to you, 
that I am more ashamed of the honour you do me this day, than I was of the 
condemnation jou passed against me this time twelve«month : and with grief 
I find, that it is more glorious with us to be complaisant to knaves, than to 
save the treasures of the republic." By this declaration he silenced the public 
plunderers, and gained the esteem of all good men. 

Such were the characters of these two illustrious Athenians, who began tp 
display their extraoidinaiy merit, when Darius turned his arms against CSoecc; 

S. PARTUS SENDS HERALDS INTO OREECG, IN ORDER TO SOUND THE PEOPLE, ANP 
TO REQUIRE THEM TO SUBMIT. 

Before this prince would directly engage in this enterprise, he judged it 
expedient, first of all, to sound the Grecians, and know in what manner the dif- 
fei^nt states stood affected towards him. With this view he sent heralds inlD 
all parts of Greece to require earth and water in bis name. This was the form 
used by the Persians when they demanded submission from those they were 
desirous of bringing under subjection. On the arrival of these heralds, manj^ 
of the Grecian cities, dreadim^ the power of the Persians, complied with their 
demands ; as did also the inhabitants of iE^ina, a small island opposite to. 
and not far from Athens. This proceeding ofthe people of iEIgina was looked 
upon as a public treason. The Athenians represented the matter to the Spar- 
tans, who immediately sent Cleomenes, one of their kings, to apprehend the 
authors of it. The people of iEgina refused to deliver tbem up, under ptetence 
that he came without his colleague.'* 

This cpileague was Demaratus, who bad himself suggested thai excuse. 
As soon as Ckomeoes was returned to Sparta, in (»rder to be revenged od 
Demaratus for that affront, he endeavoured to set bim deposed, as not being of 
the royal ^imily, and succeeded in his attempt by the assistance of the priestess 
of Delphos, whom he had suborned to give an answer favourable to his deskpns. 
Demaratus, not being able to endure sogioss an injury, banished himself from 
his country, and retired to Darius, who received him with open arms, and gave 
i««m a considerable settlement in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne by 
Leotychides, who joined his colleague, and went with him to iE^ina, from 
whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabitants, and committed 
tbem to the custody of tlie Athenians, theii 'Jedared enemies. Cleomenes 
dying not long after, and the fraud he liad committed at Delphos being disco- 
vered, the Lacedemonians endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens to set 
those prisoners at liberty, but they refused. 

The Persian heralds, who went to Sparta and Athens, were not so favoura- 
bly received as those that ha,d been sent to the other cities. One of them was 
thrown into a well, and the other into a deep ditch, and were bid 40 take earth 
and water from thence.j I should be less surprised at this unworthy treat- 
ment, if Athens alone had been concerned in it. It was a proceeding suitable 
enough to a popular government, rash, impetuous, and violent, where reason is 
seldom heard, and every thing determined by passion. But I do not find any 
thing in this, agreeable to the Spartan equity and gravity. They were at lib- 
erty to refuse what was demanded : but to treat public officers in such a man- 
ner, was an open violation of the law of nations. If what historians say on this 
Lead be true, the crime did not remain unpunished. Taltl^bius, one of Aga- 
memnon's heralds, was honoured at Sparta as a sod, and had a temple there.. 
He revenged the indignities done to the heralds of the king of Persia, and made 
the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible accidenU». 
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Upon them. In order to appease biin, and to expiate their oftnce, Iney saif 
afterwards several of their chief citizens into Persia, who voluntarily oiSered 
themselves as victims for their countiy. They were delivered into the bands 
of Xerxes, who would not let them suffer, but sent theni back to their own 
country. As for the Athenians, Taltfaybius executed his vengeance on the 
family of Miltiades, who was principally concerned in the outrage committed • 
upon Darius's heralds.* 

3 THE PERSIAR8 DEFEATED AT MARATHON BY XILTIADES. 

Darius immediately sent awav Datis and Artapbemes, whom he had ap- 
pointed generals in the room of Mardonius.t Their instruction?, were to give 
up Eretria and Athens to be plundered, to bum (he houses and temples, to 
make all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, and to send them to Darius ; 
for which purpose the^ went provided with a great number of chains and fet- 
ters. They set sail with a fleet of five or six hundred ships, and an army of five 
hundred thousand men. AAer having made themselves masters of the isles in 
the .£gean sea, which they did without difficulty, they steered their comrse 
towards Eretria, a city of Eubosa, which they took after a siege of seven days, 
by the treachery of some of the principal inhabitants ; they reduced it entirely 
V> ashes, put all the inhabitants in chains, and sent them to Persia.^ Darius, 
tontraiy to their expectation, treated them kindly, and gave them a village 
01 the countiT of Cissia§ for their habitation, which was but a day^s jotiniey 
from Susa, where Apollonius Tyaneus found some of their descendants six hun- 
dred years af%erwaras.|| 

AAer this success at Eretria, the Persians advanced towards Attica. Hip- 
]{>ias conducted them to Marathon, a little town by the sea side. They took 
care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of Eretria, and to let them know, 
that not an inhabitant of that place had escaped their vengeance, in hopes that 
Ihis news would induce them to surrender immediately. H The Athenians had 
%nt to Lacedeemon, to desire succours against the common enemy, which the 
Spartans granted them instantly ; but which could not set out till some days 
after, on account of an ancient custom and superstitious maxim among them, 
that did not allow them to b^in a march before the full of the moon. Not one or 
their other allies prepared to succour them, such terror had the formidable army 
of the Persians spread on every side. The inhabitants of Plataae alone fur- 
nished them with a thousand soldiers. In this extremity the Athenians were 
obliged to arm their slaves, which they had never done before this occasion. 

Tne Persian army commanded by Datis, consisted of a hundred thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse. That of the Athenians amounted only to ten 
thousand men. It was headed by ten generals, of whom Miltiades was tho 
chief; and these ten were to have the alternate command of the whole army, 
each for a day. There was a great dispute among these officers, whether they 
should hazard a battle, or await the enemy within the walls. The latter opin 
i<Mi had a great majority, and appeared veiy reasonable. For, what pros- 
pect of success could there be in facing, with a handful of soldiers, so nume^ 
rous and formidable an army as that of the Persians ? Miltiades, however, de« 
clared for the contraiy opinion, and showed that the only means to rouse tlie 
courage of their own troops, and to strike terror into those of the enemy, was 
to advance boldly towards them with an air of confidence and intrepidity. 
Aristides strenuously defended this opinion, and brought some of the other 
commanders into it, so that when the suffrages came to be taken, thej^ were 
equal on both sides of the question. Hereupon Miltiades addressed himself 
to Callimachus, who was then polemarch,** and had a right of voting as well 
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Wthe t^ conmmiiden. He very warmly rejwedeitted to liim that tibe fate of 
their country was then in his hands : that his single vote was to determine 
whether Athens should preserve her liberty, or be enslaved ; and that he had 
it in his power by, one word to become as famous as Harmodious and Aristo« 
giton^ the authors of that liberty the Athenians enjoyed. Callimachus pro- 
nounced the word in favour of Miltiades's opinion. And accordingly a battle 
was resolved upon. 
Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes eveiy day must necea- 



great and too pressing for them to expose 
niences. In order to obviate these, he judged it necessary to vest the whole 
power in a single person ; and, to induce his colleagues to act conformably, 
ne himself set the first example of resignation. When the day came, on which 
it was his turn to take upon nim the command, he resigned it to Miltiades, as 
the more able and experienced general. The other commanders did the 
same, all s^timents df jealousy giving way to the love of the public good'; 
and, by this day's behaviour we may learn, that it is almost as glorious to 
acknowledge merit in other jpersons, as to have it one's self. Miltiades, how- 
ever, thou^t fit to wait till his own day came. Then, like an able captain, 
he endeavoured, by the advantage of the ground, to gain what he wanted in 
streng^ and number. He drew up his army at tne foot of a mountain, that 
the enemy should not be able either to surround him, or charge him in the 
rear. On the two sides of his army he caused large trees to be thrown, which 
were cut down on purpose, in order to cover his flanks, and render the rersian 
cavalry useless. Uatis, their commander, was very sensible that the place 
was npt veiy advantageous for him : but, relying upon the number of his 
troops, which was infinitely superior to that of the Athenians, and on the other 
hand, unwilling to delay till the reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, he de- 
termined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for the enemy to chaiige 
them. As soon as the signal for battle was given, they ran against the enemy 
with all the fuiy imaginable. The Persians looked upon this first step of the 
Atheiuans as a piece of madness, considering their army was so small and ut- 
terly destitute both of cavaby and archers : but they were quickly undeceived. 
Herodotus observes, that this was the first time the Grecians began an engage- 
ment by running in this manner; which may seem somewhat astonishin|f> 
And, indeed, was there not reason to apprehend, that their running would m 
some measure weaken the trooj^s, and blunt the edge of their first impetuosity ; 
and that the soldiers having quitted their ranks, might be out of breath, spent, 
and in disorder, when they came to the enemy, who, waiting to receive them 
in good order, and without stirring, ought, one would think, to be in a condi- 
tion to sustain the chaiige advantageously ? This consideration engaged Pom- 
pey, at the battle of Pharsalia, to keep his troops in a steady posture, and to 
forbid their making any motion, till the enemy made the first attack.* But 
Caesart blames Pompey's conduct in this respect, and gives this reason for it. 
that the impetuosity of an army's motion in running to er^age, inspires the 
soldiers with a certain enthusiasm and martial fury, gives an additional force 
to their blows, and increases and inflames their courage, which, by the rapid 
movement of so many thousand men together, is blown up and animated, to use 
the expression, like flames, by the wind.]; I leave it to militaiy gentlemen 
to decide the point between these two great captains, and return to my subject. 

* Cei. in BeU. Ciril. 1. iii. '^ 

t Q,noi nobis qoidem nulla rmttone factum a Fompeio ridetur: propterea quod e«t qucdam incitatb at- 
que alacrita* naturaliter innata omnibus* que studio pu^» incenaitur. Hanc Don reprimere, sed auf er* 
imperatores debent.— Csss. 

||Evev.^Plut in C«s. X Plut. in Pqtnp^ p. 656. et in Csbs. p. 7l,9«. 
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The battlewas very fiiictABdobitiiHile. MiltkdMliadimMktefiriiqpiof 
bis army exceedii^ '^V* ^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^7 ^"'^^^f ^^ not so deep ; 
the roasoQ of which is simcien^y obvious. Haring^ but ten tfaousuid men to op- 
pose to such a numeroui and vast army, it was impoosible for biic either to maiLe 
a hrge front, or to give an equal depth to hn baCtalioai. He was obi iged there- 
fore to take his choice ; and he imagioed, that he codd gain tbe victory in no 
other way, than by the efforts be should make with his two wings, in order to 
break and disperse those oi the Persians ; not doubting that when once his 
Winers were victorious, the^r would be able to attack the enemy's main body in 
flaoK, and complete the victoir without much di£Bcul^. This was the plan 
followed b^ Hannibal aflerwaids at the batde of Canme, which succeeded so 
well with him, and which indeed can scarce ever fail of succeeding. The Per- 
sians then att^ked the main body of the Grecian army, and made their greatest 
effort, particularly ufwn their front This was kd by Aristides and T&tnisto- 
cles, woo supported it a long time with intrepid courage and bravery, but were 
at length obl^ed to give ground. At that veiy instant came up their two vic- 
torious wings, which haddefeated those of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could be more seasonable for the main body of the Grecian army, 
which Detfan to be l»<dcen, being quite borne down by tbe number of the Per- 
sians. Ixie scale was quickly turned, and the barbarians were entirely routed. 
They all betook themselves to flight, not towards their camp, but to their ^ips, 
that they might make their escape. The Athenians pursued them thither and 
set many of their vessels on fire. It was on this occasion that Cynsgirus, the 
brother of tbe poet .£schylu8, who laid hold of one of the ships, in order to 
get into it with those that fled, had his right hand cut off, and fell into the sea 
and was drowned.* The Athenians took seven of their ships. They lost not 
more than two hundred men on their side in this engagement ; whereas, on the 
side of the Persians, above six thousand were slain, t^esides those who tell into 
(be sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those that were consumed with the 
ships on fire. 

nippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful and perfidious citizen, in 
order to recover the unjust dominion usurpe<f by his father Pisistratus over the 
Athenians, had the baseness to become a servile courtier to a barbarian prince. 
and to implore his aid against his native countiy. Uxged on by hatted and 
revenge, he suggested all the means he could invent to load his country with 
chains ; and even put himself at the head of its enemies, for the purpose of 
reducing that city to ashes to which he owed his birth, and against which be 
had no other ground of complaint, than that ^e would not acknowledge him 
for her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with everlasting infamy, en- 
tailed upon his name, was the just reward of so black a treachery. 

Immediately a Aer the batde, an Athenian soldier, still reeking with the blood 
of the enemy, quitted the army, and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow-citizens 
the happy news of tbe victoiy. When he arrived at the magistrate's house, 
he only uttered two words, ** rejoice, rejoice,! the victory is ours," and fell 
down dead at their feet.t 

The Persians thought themselves so sure of the victoiy, that they had broug[ht 
marble to Marathon, to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took this marble, 
and caused a statue to be made of it by Phidias in honour of the goddess 
Nemesis,§ who had a temple near the place where the battle was foi^bt.ll 

The Persiai^ fleet, instead of sailing by the islands, in order to i e-enter Asia, 
doubled the cape ot Sunium, with the design of ^rprising Athens, befi}re the 

* Justin ndds, that Cvoief iru», barinf first bad his right, and then his left hand cutoff with an u«,Iai4 
Mdof the vessel with his teeth, and would not let fo, so violent was his rag-e ag-ainst the enemy. ThU 
«e00«nt i* tttterly fabolotti, and has .not the least appearance of truth. 

t XaffCTCf Aaftfouev. I could not render the liTeliness of the Greek expression in our huuniacaL ' 
J Plut. deGlor. Athen.p.r4T. — » -m-*^ 

» Thu was the coddeM whwe bmtnesa it was to puoiib iwMtiM aad eppres^MK 
I Pans. 1. U p. ftS, 



Attenba- feites should anive there to defend the city. But the latter b%d tb« 
crecautioD to march thither with nine tribes to secure their country f and per^ 
tormed their march with se much expedition, that they arrived there fhe same 
day. The distance from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or fifteeK 
French leag[ues. This was a great exertion for an army that had just under- 
gone die iatigue of a long and severe battle. By this means the design of theii 
enemies miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that remained at Marathon with his tribe, to take 
care of the spoil and prisoners, acted suitably to the good opinion that was en- 
tertained of him. For, though gold and silver were scattered about in abun- 
dance in the enemy's camp, and though all the tents, as well as gallies that 
were taken, were full of rich clothes and costly furniture, and treasure of all 
kinds to an Immense value, he not only was not tempted to touch any of it 
himself, but hindered every body else from tot^hing it. 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacedaemonians b^an 
their march with two thousand men ; and, having travelled with all imagina- 
ble expedition, arrived in Attica after three days forced march, the distance 
from ^arta to Attica being no less than twelve hundred stadia, or one hundred 
and fiity Ei^jish miles. The battle was fought the day before Ihey arrived : 
they however proceeded to Marathon, where they found the fielas covered 
with .dead bodies and riches. After having congratulated the Athenians on the 
happy success of the battle, they returned to their own country.* 

They were prevented by a foolish and ridiculous superstition, from havii^ 
a share in the most glorious action recorded in history. For it is almost with- 
out example, that such a handful of men as the Athenians were, should not 
only makehead against so numerous an army as that of tlie Persians, but should 
entirely rout and defeat them. One is astonished to see so formidable a power 
miscarry in an attack on so small a city ; and we are ?»lmost tempted to ques- 
tion the truth of an event that appears so improbable, but which is, however, 
well authenticated. This battle alone shows what wonderful things may be 
performed by an able general, who knows how to take his advantages ; by the 
intrepidity of soldiers, who are not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one's coun« 
try ; the fove of liberty ; a hatred and detestation of slavery and tyranny j 
which were sentiments natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly very much 
augmented and inflamed in them by the very presence of Hippias, whom they 
dreaded to have again for their master, after afl that bad passed between them. 

Plato in more places than one, makes it his business to extol the battle of 
Marathon, and is for having that action considered as the source and' original 
cause of all the victories that were gained afterwards.! It was undoubtedly 
this victory that deprived the Persians of that power and terror which had ren- 
dered them so formidable, and made everything yield before them : it was this 
victory that taught the Grecians to know their own strength, and not to trem- 
ble before an enemy terrible only in name ; that made them find by experi- 
ence, that victoiy does not depend so much upon the number, as the courage 
of troops ; that set before their eyes in a most conspicuous light the gloiy there 
is in sacrificing one's life in the defence of our country, and for the preserva- 
tion of liberty ; and, lastly, that inspired them, through the whole course of 
succeeding ages, with a noble emulation and warm desire to imitate their an- 
cestors, ami not to degenerate from their virtue. For, on all important occa- 
sions, it was customai^*^ among them to put the people in mind of Miltiades and 
his invincible troop, that is, of a little army of heroes, wtiose intrepidity and 
oravery had done so much honour to Athens. 

Those whojwere slain in the battle had all the honour immediately paid to 
them that was due to their merit. Illustrious monuments were erected to them 
all, in the very place where the battle was fought ; upon which their owft 
names and that of their tribes were recorded. There were three distinct sets of 
inoouments separately set up ; one for the Athenians, another for the PiatsAans, 

■■■ I ■ " ■ '■■ " ■ ■ ' ■ " ' ■ ' ■ ■ I III I I I I I I I I ■! I ." K < • ' I »l . I . Ill I ■ ^ 
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and a third for fhe slaves, whom thej had admitted amon^ their soldiers on 
that occasion. A tomb for Milliades was afterwards erected in the sanie place.* 

The reflection Cornelius Ncpos makes upon what the Athenians did to honour 
the memory of their generals, deserves to be taken notice of. * Formerly, says 
he, speaking of the Romans, our ancestors rewarded virtue by marks of dis- 
tinction that were not stately or magnificent, but such as were rarely granted, 
and for that very reason highly esteemed ; whereas now they are so profusely 
bestowed, that little or no value is set upon them. The same thing happtened, 
adds he, among the Athenians. All the honour that was paid to Miltiades, 
the great deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, was, that in a picture of the bat- 
tle of Marathon, drawn by order of the Athenians, he was represented at the 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and setting them an ex- 
ample of their duty. But this same people in later ages, grown more power- 
ful and corrupted by the flatteries of their orators, decreed three hundred statues 
to Demetrius Phalereus.f 

Plutarch makes the same reflection, and wisely observes, thatj the honour 
which is paid to great men ought not to be looked upon as the reward of their 
illustrious actions, but only as a mark of esteem of which such monuments are 
intended to perpetuate the remembrance.§ It is not, then, the stateliness or 
magnificence of public monuments, which gives them their value, or makes 
them durable, but the sincere gratitude of those who erect them. The three 
hundred statues of Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown down even in his own 
life- time, but the picture representing the courage of Miltiades was preserved 
many ages af\er him. 

This picture was kept at Athens in a galleiy, adorned and enriched with dif- 
ferent paintings, all excellent in their kind, and done by the greatest masters ^ 
which for that reason was called tronxn, signifyingvaried and diversified. The 
celebrated Poljrgnotus, a native of the isle of Thasos, and one of the finest 
painters of his time, painted this picture, or at least the greatest part of it; 
and, as he valued himself upon his reputation, and was more attached to glory 
than interest, he did it gratuitously^ and would not receive any recompense 
for it. The city of Athens therefore rewarded him in a manner that was mor» 
congenial to his feelings, b^r procuring an order from the Amphictyons to ap- 
point him a public lodging in the city, where he might live during his owd 
pleasure.il 

The mtitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was of no veiy long dura* 
tion. Afler the battle of Marathon, he desired and obtained the command of 
a fleet of seventy ships, in order to punish and subdue the islands that had 
favoured the barbarians. Accordingly he reduced several of them : but having 
been unsuccessful in the isle of Paros, and upon a false report of the arrival ^ 
the enemy's fleet, having raised the siege which he had laid to the capital city, 
wherein he had received a very dangerous wound, he returned to Athens with 
his fleet, and was there impeached by a citizen, called Xanthippus, who ac- 
cused him of having raised the siege through treachery, and in consideration 
of a great sum of money given him by the king of Persia. IF Little probability 
as there was in this accusation, it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and 
innocence of Miltiades. He was condemned to lose his life, and to be thrown 
into the barathrum : a sentence passed only upon the greatest criminals and 
malefactors. The magistrate opposed the execution of so unjust a condemna- 
tion. All the favour shown to this preserver o£ his countiy, was to have the 
sentence of- death commuted into a penaltjr of fifty talents, or fifly thousand 
crowns French money, being the sum to which the expenses of the fleet, that 
had been equipped upon his solicitation and advice, amounted. Not being 
able to pay this siim, he was sent to prison, where he died of the wound he 
bad received at Paros. Cimon, his son, who was at this time very young, sig« 
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nstlized himself for his piety on this occasion, as we shall find in the se^el be 
afterwards did for bis courage. He purchased the permission of buryine his 
father's body, by paying the fine of fifty thousand crowns, in which he badbcen 
condemned ; which sum the young man raised as well as he could, by the 
assistance of his friends and relations.* 

Cornelius Nepos observes, that what chiefly induced the Athenians to act in 
this manner, with regard to Miltiades, was only his great merit and reputation, 
which made the people who were but lately delivered from the yoke ofslaveiy 
under Pisistratus apprehend, that Miltiades, who had been tyrant before in the 
Chersonesus, might affect the same at Athens. They therefore chose rather 
to punisb an innocent person, than to be under perjjetual apprehensions of him.t 
To this same principle was to be attributed the institution of the ostracism at 
Athens. I have elsewhere given an account of the most plausible reasons upon 
which the ostracism could be founded : but I do not see haw we can fuU^ justify 
so strange a policy, to which all merit becomes suspected, and virtue itself ap- 
pears criminal.^ 

This appears plainly in the banishment of Aristides. His inviolable attach 
ment to justice obliged him on many occasions to oppose Themistocles, who 
did. not pride himself upon his delicacy in that respect, and ^\ ho spared no 
intrigues and cabals to engage the suffrages of the people, for removing a rival 
who always opposed his ambitious designs. This is a strong instance, that a 
person may be superior in merit and virtue, without being so in influence. 
The impetuous eloquence of Themistocles bore down the justice of Aristides, 
and occasioned his banishment.§ In this kind of trial, the citizens gave their 
suffrages by writing the name of the accused person upon a shell, called in 
Greek, ^ryaiicv. from whence came the term ostracism. On this occasion a 
peasant, who could not write, and did not know Aristides, applied to himself, 
and desired him to put the name of Aristides upon his shell. ** Has he done 
you any wrong," said Aristides, "that you are for condemning him in this man- 
ner ?" " No, replied the other, " I do not so much as know him ; but I am quite 
tired and angry with hearing eveiy body call him the Just." Aristides, with- 
out saying a word more, calmly took the shell, wrote his own name on it, and 
returned it. He set out for his banishment, imijloring the gods that no acci- 
dent might befall his countrj; to make it regret him.ll The great Camillus, in 
a like case did not imitate his generosity, but prayed to a quite different ef- 
fect, desiring the gods to force his ungrateful country, by some misfortune to 
have occasion for his aid, and recall him as soon as possible. If 

O fortunate republic ! exclaims Valerius Maximus, speaking of the banish- 
ment of Aristides, which, alter having so basely treated the most virtuous man 
it ever produced, has still been able to find citizens zealously and faithfully 
attached to her service ! Felices Athetias, qu(B post illius exilium, invemre 0/1- 
guem aut virum bonum^ aut amantem sui civem poiuerunt; cum quo tune ipsa 
aanctiias migronfit.** 

fiECTIOH Till. DARIUS RESOLVES TO MAKE WAR IN PERSON AGAINST EQTPT AND 
AGAINST GREECE, &C. 

When Darius received the news of the defeat of his army at Marathon, he 
was violently enraged ; but that misfortune was so far from discouraging or 
diverting him from carrying on the war against Greece, that it only served to 
animate him to pursue it with the greater vigour, in order to be revenged at 
the same time for the bumii^ of. Sardis, and for the disgrace suffered at 

• Plat, in Oorg. p. 6l9. ^ , 

t Hee popolai rcspicient maluit cum innocentem pleeti, quam te diutiuf esse in tiiMire. 
X Man d'Etnd. Vol. iii. p. 407. 
j la hif eof^itJta est, quanto natistaret etoqueutia innocentie. Qtianc^nam enim adco excellehat Aria- 
tide* abttineatia, at onoi post bominDn* meaaoriam, quod qiiidam nos aodienmus, oornomina Jnstas sit appal- 
lateMj tamen a Themistocle eoll^iefactiis testula ilia exilio decern annoram mulotatas est. — Cera. Ne|w 
ia Anrt. || Piut in Arist. p. 393, 339. 

T la eailiiua abiit, preeatus ab dits inunortalibus* si (nnoxio sibi ea inkiria fierett prime quoqae tMlpofa 
400Uerinia m cirttata iafials faeai«at-^I4r. 1, ▼. n. 3S. «* Vai. lAax. I v. c 9. 
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Itamtboa. Bemf thus detoimined to march io psnon widi aU hit 6feM, li» 
despatched orden to all his subjecte io the several provinces cH his empire, tv 
ann themaehres for this expedition* . , • 

After haviiv spent three years in making the necessanr preparations, be had 
another war to cany on, occasioned by the revolt of Ekypt It seems nom 
what we read in Diodoros Sicuhis, that Darius went thither himself to quell it, 
and that he succeeded-f The histoKJan relates, that upon this princes's oesiring 
to have his statue placed before that of Sesostris. the chief priest of the £kyp* 
tians told him, *'he had not yet equalled the gloiy of that conqueror f'^aod 
that the king, without being offended at the E^ptian priest's freedom, made 
answer, that he would eimeavour to surpass it. Diodorus adds farther, that 
Darius, detesting the impious cruelty which his predecessor Cambyses had 
ezeicised in that countiy, expressed great reverence for their gods and temples ; 
that be had several conversations with the Egyptian priests upon matters of 
religion and government ; and that having learned of them, with what great gen- 
tleness their ancient kings used to treat their subjects, he endeavoured, ailer his 
return into Persia, to form himself upon their model. But Herodotus, more 
worthy of belief in this particular than Diodorus, only observes, that this prince, 
resoivir^ at once to chastise his revolted subjects, and to be avenged of his 
ancient enemies, determined to make war against both at the same time, and 
to attack Greece in person with the main body of his army, while the rest of it 
was employed in the reduction of Egypt.| 

According to an ancient custom among the Persians, their kin^ was not 
allowed to go to war, without having first named tbe person that should succeed 
him on the throne; a custom wisely established to prevent the state's being 
exposed to tbe troubles which generally attend the uncertainty of a successor, 
to tbe inconvenience of anarchy, and to tbe cabals of various pretenders. § Da- 
rius, before he undertook bis expedition against Greece, thought himself the 
more obliged to observe this rule, as he was already advanced in years, and as 
there was a difference between two of his sons, upon the question of succeeding 
to the empire ; which difference might occasion a civil war after his death, if 
he left it undetermined. Darius bad three sons by his first wife, the daughter 
of Gobryas, all three bam before their father came to the crown ; and four by 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all born after their father's succession 
to the throne. Artabazanes, called by Justin Artemenes, was the eldest of the 
former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes alleged in his owu behalf, 
that as he was the eldest of^ all the brothers, the ri^ht of succession, accordir^ 
to the custom and practice of all nations, belon^dto him, in preference to all 
the rest. Xerxes's argument was,' that, as son of Dacius by Atossa, the dau^ter 
of C3'rus, who founded the Persian empire, it was more just that the crown of 
Cyrus should devolve upon one of his descendants, than upon one who was not. 
Demaratus, a Spartan king, unjustly deposed by his subjects, and at that time 
in exile at the court of Persia, secretly suggested to Xerxes another aimiment 
to support his pretensions : that Artabazanes was indeed the eldest son of Darius, 
but he, Xerxes, was the eldest son of the king ; and therefore, Artabasanes 
being bom when his father was but a private man, all he could pretend to, on 
account of bis seniority, was only to inherit his private estate ; but that he, 
Xerxes, beinK the first-boro son of the king, had the best right to succee«l to 
the crown. He farther supported this argument by the example of tbe Lace^ 
daemoniaos, who admitted none to inherit the kingdom but those children who 
were bom after their father's accession. The ri^bt of succeeding was aecord-* 
ingly determined in favour of Xerxes. 

Justinll and Plutarch place this dispute after Darius's decease.lT They both 
take notice of the prudent conduct of these two brothers on so nice an occa* 



« Heraa. 1. vU. «. 1. t t.\h. i. p. 54. 85. X Hevod. 1. ri e. %. ( Idem. %.%9*. 

" I Aden frfttcfoa oonUiiUo fult, vf, aec rictor iairaUavarlt. mo ricI'M doluevH; iptoque liti» tem|>«M iuri 
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ftioD* Aecordmr to ^tbeirmamierof relating; this (act, Aiiabaeanes wa« alMsnt 
wfaeQ Ihe kiog died ; and Xerxes immediatelyaMuiiied all the marks, and ex- 
ercised all the functions of ihe sovere^ty. ^ut. upon his brother's retumimf 
hoooe^'be quitted the diadem and the tiara^ which he wore in such a manner as 
only suited the kii^, went out to meet him, and showed him all imaf^blc 
respect. They agreed to make their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of their 
di£Serence, and without any farther appeal, to acquiesce in hi? decision. All 
the while this dispute lasted, the two brothers showed one another everjr de- 
monstration of a truly fraternal friendship, by keepinr up a continual mter- 
course of presents and entertainments, from whence their mutual esteem and 
confidence ibr each other banished all their fears and suspicions on both sides, 
and introduced an unconstrained cheerfulness and a perfect security. This is 
a spectacle, says Justin, highly worthy of our admiration ; to see, while most 
brothers are at deadly variance with one another about a small patrimony, with 
what moderation and temper both waited for a decision, which was to dispose 
of the greatest empire then in the universe. When Artabanes gave judgment 
in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes the same instant prostrated himself befora 
him, acknowledging him for his master, and |)laced him \xpoD the throne with 
his own hand ; by which proceeding he showed agreatoess of soul truly royal, 
and infinitely -superior to all human dignities. This ready acqiuiesoence m a 
sentence so contraiy to his interests, was not the effect of an artful |K)licY, that 
knows how to dissemble upon occasion, and to derive, honour to itself from 
what it could not prevent. No ; it proceeded from a real respect for the laws, 
a sincere affection for his brother, aiid an indifference for that which so warmly 
inflames the ambition of mankind, and so frequently arms the nearest relations 
against each other. For his part, during his wfade life, he continued firmly 
attached to the interests of Xerxes, and prosecuted them with so much ardour 
and ^seal, that he lost his life In his service at the battle of Salamis. 

At whatever time this dispute is to be dated, it is evident Darius could not 
execute the double expedition he was meditating against Egrot and Greece : 
and that he was prevented by death from pursuing that project.* He had 
reigned thir^-six Tears. The epitaph! of this prince, which contains a boast, 
that be coula drink much without disordering his reason, proves that the Per- 
sians actually tbous^ht that circumstance added to their gloi^. We shall see 
in the sequel, that Cyrus the younger ascribes this quality to himself, as a per- 
fection that rendered him more worthy of the throne than his elder brother. 
Who at the present day would think of^annexing this merit to the qualifications 
of an excellent prince ? 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they were attended with^T^at fail- 
ings, and the kingdom felt the effects both of the one and the other. For such 
is the condition of princes, they never act nor live for themselves alone. What- 
ever they are, either as to good or evil, they are for their people ; and the in- 
terests of the one and the pther, are inseparable.! Darius had a great fund of 
gentleness, equity, clemency, and kindness for his people ; he loved justice 
and respected the laws ; he esteemed merit, and was careful to reward it : he 
was not jealous of his rank or authority, so as to exact a forced homage, or to 
render himself inaccessible ; and notwithstanding his own great experience and 
abilities in public al&irs, he would hearken to the advice of others, and reap 
the benefit of their counsels. It is of him the holjr Scripture speaks, where it 
says, that he did nothing without consultii^ the wise men of bis court.§ He 
was not afraid of exposing his person in battle, and was always cool even in the 
heat of action: he said of himself, tnat the most imminent and pressing dan- 
ger served only to increase bis courage and his prudence ;il in a word, there 
nave been few princes more expert than he in the art of governing, or more ex- 
perienced in the business of war. Nor was the gloiy of being a conqueror, if 

* Herod. 1. ▼!. e. 4. 
t *H5in(4|iiiy nal oTvov iri'wciv iroA^. nai t3tov ^i; eiv aaXAf .— Atl(en. 1. s. p. 434, 
i lift rati est s. Mt boaa msimque restra ad rwaip. pertin^nnt.-oTuit. 1. iv. e. t. 
I Eith. L 18. B Plut. in Apofh. p. ITS. 
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tint majr be called a glo]7,want]i9 to his character. For he not onlj restored 
and entirely confirmed the empire t>t Cyrus, which had beerl veiy much shaketl 
by the ill conduct of Cambyses and the Magian* impostor: but he likewise 
added many great and rich provinces to it, aiui particulary India, Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia and the isles contiguous to the coasts of Ionia. 

But sometimes these good qualities of his gave way to failings of a quite 
opposite nature. Do we see any thing like Darius's usual gentleness and good 
nature in his treatment of that unfortunate father, who desired the favoux 
cf him to leave him one of his three sons at home, while the odier two fol- 
lowed the king in his expedition ? Was there ever an occasion wherein he 
had more need of counsel, than when he formed the design of making war upon 
the Scjrthians ? And could any one give more prudent advice than his brotnei 
gave him on that occassion ? But he would not follow it. Does there appear ir 
that whole expedition any mark of wisdom or j^rudence ? What do we sec in 
all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his greatness, who fancies there 
is nothing in the world that can resist him ; and whose weak ambition to signa- 
lize himself by an extraordinary conquest, has stifled all the good sense, judg- 
ment and even military knowledge, he possessed before ? 

What constitutes the solid glory of Darius's reig^ is his being chosen by 
God himself, as Cyrus had been before, to be the mstrument of his mercies 
towards his people, the declared protector of the Israelites, and the restorer 
of the temple at Jerusalem. The reader may see this part of his history in 
the book of Ezra, and in the writings of the prophets Haggai andZechanah 



CHAPTER II. 

TBB BXSTOar OF XBRXXS8 OOlTirfiOTBS DVXTB 
THAT OF TBB OBBBSS. 

The reign of Xerxes lasted but twelve years, but abounds with great erents. 

SECTfOir I. — ^XERXES REDUCES BOTPT, &C. &C. 

Xerxes having ascended the throne, employed the first year of his reig^ in 
canying on the preparations beg^n by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. 
He also confirmed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the privileges granted tnem 
by his father, and particularly that which assigned them the tribute of Sama- 
ria^ for supplying them with victims for the temple of God.* 

In the second year of his reign he marched against the Egyptians, and having 
reduced and subdued these rebels, he made the yoke of their subjection more 
heavy ; then giving the government of that province to his brother Achaeme- 
nes, he returned about the latter end of the year to Susa.t 

Herodotus, the famous historian, was born this same year at Halicamassus 
in Caria. For he was fifty-three years old, when the Peloponnesian war 
began.t 

Xerxes, elated with his success against the Egyptians, determined to make 
war against the (Trecians.§ He did not intend, he said, any longer to buy the 
figs of Attica, which were very excellent, because he would eat no more of 
them till he was master of the country. || But before he engaged in an enter- 
prise of that importance, he thought proper to assemble his council, and take 
the advice of sill the greatest and most illustrious persons of his court. He 
laid before them the design he had of making war against Greece, and ac- 
quainted them with his motives ; which were, the desire of imitating the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, who had all of them distinguished their names and 
reigns by noble enterprises ; the obligation he was under to revenge tibe inso- 
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leoceof the AthenianB,idiohad presumed lo (all upon Saidi8,aDdredo(^ it to 
ashes : the necessity he was under to airenge the disgrace his country had re- 
ceived at the battle of Marathon : and the prospect of the mat advantages 
that might be reaped from this war, which would be attencted with the con* 
quest <H Europe, the richest and most fertile country in the universe. He 
added farther, that this war had been resolved on by his father Darius, and 
he meant only to follow and execute his intentions ; he concluded with pro- 
misiiig ample rewards to those who should distinguish themselves by their 
valour in the expedition. 
Mardonius, the same person that had been so unsuccessful in Darius's reign. 

Sown neither wiser nor less ambitious by his ill success, and beir^ anxiousTor 
e command of the army, was the first who gave his opinion. He began by 
extoUii^ Xerxes above all the kings that had gone before or should succeed 
him« He endeavoured to show the indispensable necessity of avenging the 
dishonour done to the Persian name ; he disparaged the Grecians, and repre- 
sented them as a cowardly jtimorous people, without courage, without forces,or 
experience in war. For a proof of what he said, he mentioned his own con- 
quest in Macedonia, which he exa^erated in a very vaip and ostentatious 
manner, as if that people had submitted to him without any resistance. He 
presumed even to affirm, that not any of the Grecian nations would venture to 
come out against Xerxes, who would march with all the forces of Asia ; and 
if they had the temerity to present themselves before him, they would leam 
to their .cost, that the Persians were the bravest and most warlike nation in 
the world. 

The rest of the council, perceiving that this flattering discourse extremely 
pleased the kin^, were afraid to contradict it, and all kept silence. This was 
almost an unavoidable consequence of Xerxes's manner of proceeding. A wise 
prince, when he proposes an affair in council, and really desires that eveiyone 
should speak his true sentiments, is extremely careful to conceal his own opin- 
ion, that he may put no constraint upon that of others, but leave them entirely 
at liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly discovered his own inclina- 
tion, or rather resolution to undertake the war. When a prince acts in this 
manner, he will always find artful flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate them* 
selves and to please, and ever ready to comply with his passions, will not fail 
to second his opinion with specious and plausible reasons, while those that 
might be capable of giving good counsels are restrained by fear ; there being 
very few courtiers who love their prince well enough, and have sufficient cou- 
rage, to venture to displease him, by disputing what they know to be his taste 
or opinion. 

The excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xerxes, which is the usual 
language of flatterers, ought to have rendered him puspected by the king, and 
made him apprehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his glor^, that no- 
bleman endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the violent desire he had 
to command the army. But these grateful and flattering words, which glide 
like a serpent under flowera, are so far from displeasing princes, that they cap- 
tivate and charm them, xhey do not consider, that men flatter itid praise 
them, because they believe them weak and/ain enough to suffer themselves to 
be deceived by commendations that bear no proportion to their merits and 
actions. 

This behaviour of the kin^ made the whole counsel mute. In this general 
silence, Artabanes, the king^ uncle, a prince venerable for his age and pru- 
dence, made the following speech, ** Permit me, great prince," said he, ad- 
dressiqg himself to Xerxes, " to deliver my sentiments to you on this occasion, 
with a liberty suitable to my age and to your interest. When Darius^ your 
father and my brother, first thought of making war against the Scythians, I 
used all my endeavours to divert him from it. I need not tell you what that 
enterprise cost, or what was the success of it. The people you are going to 
attack are infinitely more formidable than the Scythians. The Grecians are 
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•Btoemed tbe rtrf 1)esC troo|w m the mtM^ either hf lamt or fee. IT Ike 
Athenians alone could defeat the mimeious army comnanded bgr Datit and 
Aitapb^rnes, what ought we to expect from all the states of Greece wiited to- 
gether t You design to pass from Asia into Europe, by hyltf a bridge orer 
me sea. What will become of us, if the Athenians, proving ▼ictorioas, abodd 
advance to the bridge with their fleet and break it down ? I stilL treiBbie 
when I consider^ that in the Scythian expedition, the life d* the king your Ci- 
ther, and the safety of all his army, were reduced to depend upon the fidelttr 
of a single man ; and that, if Hystiseus the Milesian had, in compliance with 
ttie strong entreaties made to him, consented to break down the bri<j^, which 
bad been laid over the Danube, the Persian empire had been entirely ruined 
Do not expose yourself, sir, to the like danger, especially since you are not 
bbimd to do so. Take time at least to reflect upon it. When we have nsa- 
turely deliberated upon an a&ir, nliatever happens to be the success of it, we 
have nothing to impute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides its being isnpra- 
dent, is almost always unfortunate, and attended with fatal consequences. 
Above all, do not sunFer yourself, peat prince, to be dazzled with the vain 
splendour of imaginaiy gloiy, or with the pmnpous appearance of your troops. 
The highest and most lofty trees have the most reason to dread the thunder. 
As God alone is truly great, he is an enemy to pride, and takes pleamne m 
humbling every thing that exaltedi itself; and very often the most numerous 
armies ny before a handful of men, because he mspires these with courage, 
and scatters terror among the others.*^ 

Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, turned himself towards 
Mardonius, and reproached him with his want of sincerity or juc^c^oBt, in 
ffiving the king an idea of the Grecians so directly contrary to truth ; and 
showed how extremely he was to blame for desiring rashly to engine the na- 
tion in a war, which nothing but his own views of interest and ambition could 
tempt him to advise. " If a war be resolved upon," added he, " let the king, 
whose life is dear to us all, remain in Persia : and do you. since you so ardently 
desire it, march at the head of tbe most numerous army tnat can be assembled. 
In the mean time, let your children and mine be given up as a pledge, to an- 
swer for the success of the war. If the issue of it be favourable, I consent 
that mine be put to death :t but if it prove otherwise, as I well foresee it will, 
then I desire that your children, and you yourself on your return, m«y be 
treated in such a manner as you deserve, for the rash counsel you have given 
your master.'* 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his sentiments contradicted in this 
manner, fell into a rate : " Thank the gods." said he to Artabanes, " that you 
are my father*s brother ; were it not Tor tnat, you should this moment suffer 
the iust reward of your audacious behaviour, but I will punish you (or it in 
another manner, by leaving you here among the women, whom you too much 
resemble in your cowardice aod fear, while I march at the head of my troops, 
where my duty and gloiy call me." 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in veir respectftil and inofiensive 
terms: Xerxes nevertheliess was extremely ofien^ed. It is tbe misfortune of 
princes, spoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing as diy and austere, the 
IS sincere and ingenuous, and to regara all counsel, delivered with a generous 
and disinterested freedom, as a seditious presumption.^ They do not consider, 
that even a good man never dares to tell them all he thinks, or discover the 
whole truth, especially in things that may be disa^eable to them ; and ^t 
what the^ most «tand in need of, is a sincere and faithful friend, that will con- 
ceal nothing from them. A prince ot^ht to think himself very happy, if in his 
whole reign he finds but one man, 1x)rn with that degree of generosity, who 
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eMuMff BSKlrt to be isomidei^d as the moit valuabte lietftiK of ihe states 
a« he IS, if the eKpresskm may be allowed, tmth the most necessaiy, aod at the 
saaae time the most rare instrument of government.^ 

Xeues himself acknowledge! this upon the occasion we are speaking oL 
VThen the first emotions of his anger were over, and he had time to reflect on 
bis ptiJow upon the different counsels that were given him, he confessed he had 
been to blame in giving his uncle such harsh language, and was not ashamed to 
confess his fault the next day in open council, ingenuously owning, that the 
heat of his youth, and bis want of experience, had made him negligent in 
paying the re^rd due to a prince so worthy of respect as Artabanes, lx>th for 
tkis age and his wisdom: and declaring, at the same time, that he was inclined 
to his opinion, notwithstanding a dream he had in the night, vt herein a vision 
had appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him to undertake that war. All 
the lords that composed the council were delighted to hear the king speak in 
this manner : and to testify their joy, they fell prostrate before him, striving 
who should most extol the gloiy of such a proceeding; nor could their praises 
on such an occasion be at all suspected. For it is not diffieiilt to aiscem| 
whether the praises given to princes proceed from the heart, and are founded 
upoB truth, or whether they drop from the lips only, as an effect of mere flat- 
tery and deceit.! That sincere and humble declaration made by the king, 
far firom appearing as a weakness in him, was looked upon by them as the effort 
of a great soul, which rises shore its faults, in bravely confessing tlicn, by way 
of reparation and atonement. They admired the nobleness of this procedure 
ihe more, as they knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a vain haughtj<^ 
ness and false gfoiy, are never disposed to own tliemselves in the wrong, and 
generally make use of their authority to justify, with pride and obstinacy 
HHhfatever faults they have committed through ignorance or imprudence. We 
may venture, I think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise in this manner 
man it would be never to have fallen. Certainly there is nothing greater, ana 
at tne same time more rare and uncommon, than to see a mighty and powerful 
prince, and that in the time of his greatest prosperity, acknowledge his faults, 
when he happens to commit any, without seeking pretexts or excuses to cover 
them ; pay nomage to truth, even when it is a^amsthim,and condemns him ; 
and leave other princes, who have a false delicacy concerning their grandeur 
the shame of always abounding with errors and defects, and of never owning 
that they have any. 

The night following, the same phantom, if we ma^ believe Herodotus, ap- 
peared again to the king, and repeated the same solicitations with new menaces 
and threatenings. Xerxes communicated what passed to his uncle, and in order 
to find out whether this vision was divine or not, entreated him earnestly to put 
on the royal robes, to ascend the throne, and afterwards to take his place in bis 
bed for the n^ht. Artabanes hereupon discoursed very sensibly and rationally 
with the kiiig upon the vanity of dreams ; and then coming to what personally 
regarded him ; '^ I look upon it," said he, *' almost equally commendable, to 
Ihmk well of one's self, or to hearken with docility to the good counsels of 
others.^ ^ou have both these qualities, great prince ; and if you followed 
the natural bent of your own temper, it would lead ;^ou entirely to sentiments 
of wisdom and moderation. You never take any violent measures or rcsolu- 
tkms, but when the arts of evil counsellors draw you into them, or the poison 
of flatteiT misleads you ; in the same manner as the ocean, which of itself is 
calm and serene, nor ever disturbed hue by the extraneous impulse of other 
bodies. What afllicted me in the answer you made me the other day, when 
I delivered my sentiments freely in council, was not the peraonal affront to me, 

* Nallam majuf boDi imperii instrumentum quam bonus amicui.— Tacit. Hist. I. r. c. 7. 
t Nee oceall«B est quaodo «z veritate, quaodo adomLrata Isstitia, facta imperatorum celebrantw.— 
TaeiL AmmJ- 1. it. c St. 

t Thia thttOfkt w in Heriod, Opera et I>ict, ▼. 90S. Cic. pro Cluwt. n. 84. cf Tit Lir. 1. nil. o. 1% 
8«pe ego fMiMt nilites, earn prioium esse viram, qai ipse comulat qnid ia nm sit ; seeundttm c«m>, qid 
, Mke oMoeoli obediat* ««iaee ipse conmiUmt aec alUii panre setel, earn exteemi iagenii ewe. 
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but the if({ui7you didyounielf, by raakiw so WfMtf a choice bet^ves HkB^d^ 
feient counsels that were offered ; rejecting that vmich led you to sentimentt 
of moderation and equit;^, and embracing the other, which, on the cootraiy, . 
tended only to cherish pride, and to inflame ambition. 

Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night in the king's bed, and bad 
a vision similar to that which Xerxes had seen ; that is, in his sleep be saw a 
man, who reproached him severely and threatened him with the greatest mis- 
fortunes, if be continued to oppose the king's intentions. This so much affected 
him, that he yielded to the king's opinion, believing that there was somethiiM: 
divine in these repeated visions ; and the war against the Grecians was resolved 
upon. These circumstances I relate as I find them in Herodotus. 

Xerxes, in the sequel, did but ill support this character of moderation. We 
shall find, that he had but veiy short mtervals of wisdom and reason, whidi 
shone out only for a moment, and then gave way to the most culpable and ex* 
travagant excesses. We may judge, however, even from thence, that he had 
very good natural parts and inclinations. But the most excellent qualities are 
soon spoiled and corrupted by the poison of flattery, and the possession of ab- 
solute and unlimited power, yi doininatiomi conviUus.* 

It is a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be less affected with an af* 
front to himself, than with the wrong done his master by giving him evil and 
pernicious counsel. 

The counsel of Mardonius was pernicious, because, as Artabanes observes, 
it tended only to cherish and increase that spirit of hauehtiuess and violence in 
the prince, which was but too prevalent in him already, ^t^iv a6^4(rw ; and to 
dispose and accustom his mind still to cany his views and desires beyond his 
prei^ent fortune, still to be aiming at something farther, and to set no bounds 
to his ambition.! This is the predominant passion of those men whom we 
usually call conc[uerors, and whom, according to the language of the holy 
Scripture, we might call, with greater propria^, " robbers of nations."t " If 
you consider and examine the whole succession of Persian kings," says Seneca, 
" will you find any one of them that ever stopped his career of his own accord ; 
that ever was satisfied with his past conquests ; or that was not forming some 
new project or enterprise, when death surprised him ? Nor ought we to be as- 
tonished at such a disposition," adds the same author : *' for ambition is a gulf 
and a bottomless abyss, wherein eveiy thing is lost that is thrown in, and where, 
though you were to heap province upon province, and kingdom upon kingdom, 
you would never be able to fill up the mighty void."§ 

SECrroN II. — ^XERXES BEGINS HIS MARCH, AND PASSES FROM ASIA INTO EUROPE, 
BY CROSSING THE STRAIT OF THE HELLESPONT UPON A BRIDGE OF BOATS. 

The war being resolved upon, Xerxes, that he might omit nothing which 
could contribute to the success of his undertaking, entered into a confederacy 
with the Carthaginians, who were at that time the most powerful people of the 
west, and made an agreement with them, that while the Persian Torces should 
attack Greece, the Carthaginians should fall upon the Grecian colonies that 
were settled in Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them from coming to the 
aid of the other Grecians. The Carthaginians made Amilcar their genera], who 
did not content himself with raising as many troops as he could in Africa, but 
with the money that Xerxes had sent him, engaged a great number of soldiers 
out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his service ; so that he collected an army of 
three hundred thousand men, and a proportionate number of ships, in order 
to execute the projects and stipulations of the league.ll 

• Tacitofl. 'Oj naiAv «Ti dtfidaxciv Wiv ■'Urx^v arXlov ti di7c(r6ai ah !x£i» »8 vaolovtou J J«r. it. 7. 
{ NeclioA Alexandri Untmn vitiam futt, quein per Liberi Hercoliiqm reitig^ fvlix temeritmt egh ; led 
•■uifaiin, quos ibrtaoa irriUfrit implendo. Totum re|^ni Perii^ iteiniB* perc«DM» qocm havvaMt, em nM>- 
ten imperii mtieUs fecerit? qui non TiUm in aliqua ulteriof procedendi cofitat*'.ne finieritf Nee id mi> 
nm eit. iStmcquid eapidiieti eoeti^t, penitui liaurittir et eonditiir : ace iatefett qowtam ee, ^aod ine*. 
viebile eft. eencerat<T-Se»co. 1. vii. dc Benef. c. 3. 
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^Vliiis Xenes, agraeaUy to the piophet Dwiers prMJUetioD, ** lityiqr» dmrngli 

Ills great power and bis great riches, stirred up all the nations oi the then 
knovm woHd against the realm of Greece."* that is to say, of all the west 
under the command of Amilcar, and of all the east, that was under his own 
banner, set out from Susa, in order to enter upon this war, in the fifth year oi 
his reign, which was the tenth after the battle of Marathon, and marched to- 
wards oardis, the place of rendezvous for the whole land army, while the fleet 
advanced aloqg the coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hellespontt 

Xerxes had given orders to have a passage cut through mount Atbos. This 
is a mountain in Macedonia, now a province of Turkey in Euix^, which ex- 
tends a great way into the Archipelago, in the form of a peninsula. It is ioined 
to the land by an isthmus only of alK>ut half a league over. We have already 
taken notice, that the sea in this place was very tempestuous, and occasioned 
frequent shipwrecks. Xerxes made this pretext Sot the orders he gave for cut- 
ting through the mountain ; but the true reason was, the vanity of signalizing 
himself b^ an extraordinaiy enterprise, and by doing a thing that was ex« 
tremely difficult ; as Tacitus says of Nero : Erat incindibUvum cujfitor. Ac-^ 
cordingly, Herodotus observes, that this undertaking was more vain-glorious 
dian useful, since he might with less trouble and expense have had his vessels 
carried over the isthmus, as was the practice in those days. The passage he 
caused to be cut through the mountain was broad enough to let two galllcfl, 
with three benches of oars each, pass through it abreast.^ This prince, who 
was extravagant enough to believe that ail nature and the very elements were 
under his command, in consequence of that opinion, wrote a letter to mount 
Athos in the following terms : '* Athos, thou proud and aspiring mountain, that 
Jiftest up thy head into the heavens, I advise thee not to be so audacious, aa 
to put rocks and stones, which cannot be cut, in the way of my workmen. If 
th u givest them that opposition, I shall cut thee entirely down, and throw 
t}<ee headlong into the sea."§ At the same time he ordered his labourers to 
be whipt in order to make them carry on the work the faster.)) 

A traveliei, who lived in the time of Francis the first, and who wrote a book 
ih Latin coucomingthe sin^lar and remarkable things he had seen in his tra* 
vf^ls, doubts the truth of this fact ; and remarks, that as he passed near mount 
Atiios, he could perceive 'no traces or footsteps of the woik we have been 
speaking of. IT 

Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced towards Sardis. Havin? left 
Cappadocia, and passed the river Halys, he came to C^rlene, a city in Phrjr- 
gia, near which is the source of the Maeander. Pythius, a Lydian, had his 
residence in this city, and, next to Xerxes, was the most opulent prince of 
those times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole army with incredible mag- 
nificence, and made him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying the ex- 
penses ot his expedition. Xerxes', surprised and charmed at so generous an 
oifer, had the curiosity to inquire to what sum his riches amounted. Pythius 
answered, that having designed to offer them to his service, he had taken an 
exact account of them, and that the silver he had by him amounted to two 
thousand talents, or six millions French money ,*'^ and the gold to three millions, 
nine hundred and ninety-three thousand darics, or thirty -nine millions, nine 
hundred and thirty thousand livres.tt All this money he offered him, telling 
him, that his revenues were sufficient for the support ot his household. Xerxes 
made him very hearty acknowledgments, entered into a particular friendship 
with him : and, that he might not be outdone in generosity, instead of accept- 
ii^ his offers, obliged him to accept of a present of the seven thousand dancs 
which were wanting to make up his gold to a round sum of four millions.|t 

After such cond^ict as this, who would not think tbat Pythius's peculiar char- 
acter and particular virtue had been generosity, and a noble contempt of riches ? 
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And yii Im w«som of llie most penorious iMtnces til the world ; and who, be- 

akks kit sordid avarice with regaid to himself, was extremely crael and iii' 

human to his subjects, whom he Kept contimiall} employed in hard and fruit- 

kss labour, always digging in the gold and silver miues^ which be bad in bis 

territories. When he was absent from home, all his subjects went with tears 

10 their eyes to the fnrincess bis wife, laid their complaints before her, and im» 

ploredher assistance. Commiserating their condition, she made use of a very 

extraordinaiy method to work upon her husband, and to ^ve him a clear sense 

and a kind of palpable demonstration of the folly and iigustice of his conduct. 

On his return home, she ordered an entertainment to be prepared for him, veiy 

magnificent in ai>pearance, but which in reality was no entertainment. All the 

courses and services were of gold and silver ; and the prince, in the midst of 

all these rich dishes and splendid rarities, could not satis^ his hunger. He 

* conjectured Hbe meaning of this enigma, and began to consider, that the end 

of gold and silver was not merely to be looked upon, but to be employed and 

' made use of; and that to neglect, as he had done, the business of husbandry 

•. and the tillage of lands, by employing all his people in the digging and work- 

;! Ing of mines, was the direct way to bring a famine both upon himself and his 

country. For the future, therefore, he only reserved a fifth part of his people 

'- §ar the business of mining. Plutareh has preserved this fact in a treatise, 

wherein he has collected a gpreat many others to prove the ability and industiy 

of women.* We have the same disposition of mind detailed in fabulous story, 

in the example of a prince, who reigned in that very country, for whom eveij 

thing that be touched was immediately turned into gold, according to the re- 

auest which be himself bad made to the gods, and who by diat means was in 
ai^rof perishing with hunger*! 

llie same prince, who had made such obliging offers to Xerxes, having de- 
aired as a favour of him some time aAerwa^, that out of bis five sons who 
served in his army, be would be pleased to leave him the eldest, in order to be 
a support and comfort to him in bis old age ; the king was so enraged at the 
propcsal, though so reasonable in itself, that he caused the eldest son to be 
Killed before the eyes of his father, giving tLe latter to understand, it was a 
favour that he spared him and the rest of his children ; and then causing the 
dead body to be cut in two, and one part to be placed on the rig^bt, and the 
other on the left, be made the whole army pass between them, as if he meant 
to purge and purify it hj such a sacrifice.^ What a monster in nature is a 
prince of this kind ? How is it possible to have any dependence upon the friend- 
ship of the great, or to rely upon theur warmest professions and protestations of 
gratitude and service ? 

From Phiygia, Xerxes marohed and arrived at Sardis, where he spent the 
winter. From hence he sent heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athens 
and Lacedaemon, to require them to give him earth and water, which, as we 
have remarked before,wasthe way of exacting and acknowledging submission.! 
As soon as the spring of the year came on, he left Sardis, and directed his 
mareh towards the Hellespont. Being arrived there, he was desirous of seeing 
a naval engagement for his curiosity and diversion. A throne was therefore 
erected for him upon an eminence ; and in that situation, seeii^ all the sea 
crowded with his vessels, and the land covered with his troops, be at first felt a 
secret joy diffuse itself through bis soul, in surveying with his own eyes the 
vast extent of his power, and considering himself as the most happy of mortals : 
but reflecting soon afterwards, that of so many thousands, in a hundred years 
time there would not be one living soul remaining, his joy was turned into grief, 
ami he could not forbear weeping at the uncertainty and instability of human 
affaiis.! He might have found another subject of reflection, which would have 
mace justly merited his tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts upon 
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kimiielf) and eonldei^d the veproaches lie deserved for beinf the iMtraneiil 
of sborteniiig: that fatal term to millbns of people, whom his cruel anbitioii 
was about to sacrifice in an unjust and unnecessary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making himself useliil to the 
voung prince, and of instilling into him sentiments of goodness to bis people* 
laid bold of this moment, in which be found him touched with a sense of ten- 
derness and humanity, and led him into farther reflections upon the miseries 
with which the lives of most men are attended, and which render them so pain* 
fill and unhappy ; endeavouring at the same time to make him sensible of the 
duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able to prolong the natural life 
of their subjects, ought at least to do all that lies in their power to alleviate the 
pains and ailay the bitterness of it. 

In the same conversation Xerxes asked his uncle, if be still persisted in his 
first opinion, and if he would still advise him not to make war against Greece, 
supposing he had not seen the vision, which occasioned him to change his senti- 
ments. Artabanes owned, be still had his fears ; and that he was very uneasy 
concerning two things. ** What are those two things?*' demanded Xerxes. ** The 
land and the sea," replied Artabanes : *' the land, because there is no country 
that can feed and maintain so numerous an army ; the sea, because there are 
no ports capable of receiving such a multitude of vessels." The king was very 
sensible of the strength of this reasoning ; but, as it was now too late to go 
back, he made answer, that in great undertakings,men ought not so narrowly 
to examine all the inconveniences that may attend them : that if they did. no 
signal enterprises would ever be attempted ; and that, if^his predecessors bad 
observed so scrupulous and timorous a rule of policy, the Persian empire 
would never have attained its present height of greatness and gloiy. 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of veiy prudent advice, which he did 
not think fit to follow any more than he had done the former. This advice 
was, not to employ the lonians in his service against the Grecians, from whom 
they were originally descended, and on which account he ought to suspect 
thenr fidelity. Xerxes, however, after these conversations with his uncle, 
treated him with great firiend^ip, paid him the highest marks of honour and 
respect, sent him back to Susa to take the care and administration of the cm- 
phe upon him during his own absence, and, to that end, invested him with his 
whole authority. 

Xerxes, at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of boats to be built across the 
sea, for the passage of his forces from Asia into Europe. The space that 
separates the two continents, formerly called the Hellespont and now called the 
Strait of the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, is seven stadia or nearly an En- 
glish mile in breadth. A violent storm rising on a sudden, soon ailer, broke 
down the bri(%e. Xerxes hearing this news on bis arrival, fell into a trans- 
port of anger ; and. in order to avenge himself of so cruel an affront, com- 
manded two pair ot chains to be thrown into the sea, as if he meant to snackle 
and confine it, and that his men should ^ive it three hundred strokes of a whipand 
speak to it in this manner: " thou troublesome and unhappy element, thus does 
(by master chastise thee for having affronted him without reason. Know, that 
Xerxes will easily find means to pass over thy waters in spite of all Ay billows and 
resistance." Tne extravagance of this prince did not stop here : but making tLe 
undertakers of the work answerable for events, which do not in the least depend 
upon the power of man, he ordered all the persons to have their heads struck 
orlf, that bad been charged with the direction and management of that under- 
taking.* 

Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, one for the army to pass over, 
and the other for the bageage and Beasts of burden. He appK)iiited workmen 
more able and expert than the former, who constructed it in the following 
manner : they placed three hundred and sixty vessels across the strait, some 
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of Aem having ihree benches of oan, and olhen fifty oan a piece, wi& tbmf 
sides turned towards the Euxine sea ; and on the side that faced the JEfftaa 
tfea they put three hundred and fourteen. They then cast lai^^ anchors into 
ti^ water on both sides, in order to fix and secure all these vessels a^inst the 
violence of the winds, and against the cuirent of the water.* On the east 
side they left three passages or vacant spaces between the vessels, that there 
might be room for small boats to pass easily, as there was occasion, to and 
from the Euxine sea. After this, upon the land on both sides they drove lar^ 
piles into the earth, with huge rir^s fastened to them, to which were tied six 
vast cables, which w?nt over each of the two bridges ; two of which cables 
were made of hemp, and four of a sort of reeds, called ^itKot, which were used 
in those tiroes in the manufacture of cordage. Those that were made of 
hemp must have been of an extraordinary strength and thickness, since every 
cubit of those cables weighed a talent.t The cables, laid over the whole 
extent of the vessels lengi^wise, reached from one side of the sea to the other. 
When this part of the work was finished, quite over the vessels lengthwise, and 
over the cables we have been speaking of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut 
purposely for that use, and flat boats again over them, fastened and joined to^ 
getner, to serve as a kind of floor or solid bottom : all which they covered over 
with earth, and added rails or battlements on each side, that the horses and 
cattle might not be frightened with seeing the sea in their passage. Such was 
the construction of those famous bridges ocilt by Xerxes.;^ 

When the whole work was completed, a day was appointed for their pas* 
sing over : and as soon as the first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet 
odours of all kinds were abundantly spread over both the bridges, and the 
way was strewed with myrtle. At the same time Xerxes poured out libations 
into tne sea, and turning his face towards the sun, the principal object of the 
Persian worship, he implored the assistance of that god in the enterprise he 
had undertaken, and desired the continuance of his protection till he had made 
the entire conquest of Europe, and had brought it into subjection to his power. 
This done, he threw the vessel which he used in making his libations, together 
vrith a golden cup, and a Persian scimitar, into the sea. The army was seven 
days and seven nights in passing over the strait ; those who were appointed 
to conduct the march, lashing the poor soldiers all the while with whips, in 
order to quicken their speed, accoraii^ to the custom of that nation, wliich 
properly speaking was only a vast assemblage of slaves. 

SECTION III. — THE NUMBER OF XERXES' FORCES, &C. &C. 

Xerxes directing his march across the Thracian Chersonesus, arrived at 
Dor, a city standing at the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace ; where, havings 
encam])ed his army, and given orders to his fleet to follow him along the shore, 
he reviewed them both. 

He found that the land army, which he had brought out of Asia, consisted 
of seventeen hundred thousand foot, and of eighty thousand horse, which, 
with at least twenty-thousand men that were absolutely necessary for conduct* 
ing and taking care of the carriages and the camels, amounted in all to eighteen 
hundred thousand men. When he had passed the Hellespont, the other 
nations that submitted to him made an addition to his army ot three hundredi 
thousand men, which made all his land forces together amount to two mil« 
lions one hundred thousand men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of twelve hundred and seven 
vessels, or gallies, all of three benches of oars, and intended for fighting. Each 
vessel earned two hundred men, natives of the a)untry that fitted them out, 
besides thirty more, that were either Persians or Modes, «r of the Sac« ; 

* Polybiftamnai^ tfiat there is a current of water from the lake Meotii and tha Euxine Saa. iata thft 
JEeeaa See. occasionea bjr the river* which empty tbemielrei into those two seas.—Polyb. I. iv. p. 80t, SOt. 
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^ich fermed a total d'two buhdved and seventy-seven thousand six hundred 
ttod leo men. The Euroi>ean nations augmented his fleet with a hundred and 
tvrenty vessels, each of which carried two hundred men, in all four and twenty 
thousand : these, added to the other, amounted together to three hundred and / 
one thousand six hundred and ten men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of laige vessels, the small gallejrs of 
thirty and fifty oars, the transport-ships, the vessels that carried the provisions, 
and that were employed in other uses, amounted to three thousand. If we 
reckon but eighty men in each of these vessels, one with another, the whole 
number would be two hundred and forty thousand men. 

Thus, when Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae, his land and sea forces, toge- 
&er, made up the number of two millions six hundred and forty-one thousand, 
six hundred and ten men, exclusive of servants, eunuchs, women, itutlers, and 
other people of that sort, who usually follow an army, and whose number at 
this time was equal to that of the forces : so that the whole number of souls 
that followed Xerxes in this expedition amounted to five millions, two hundred 
and eighty-three ^ousand, two hundred and twenty.* This is the computa- 
tion made of them by Herodotus, and in which Plutarch and Isocrates a^e 
with him. Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, ^lian, and others, fall veiy short ofthis 
Dumber in their calculation ; but their accounts of the matter appear to be less 
authentic than that of Herodotus, who lived in the same age in which this ex- 
pedition was undertaken, and who repeats the inscription engraved, bjr order 
of the Amphictyons, upon the monument of those Grecians who were killed at 
Thermopylae, which expressed that they fought against three millions of men4 

For the sustenance of all these persons, there must have been daily con- 
sumed, according to Herodotus's computation, above a hundred and ten thou- 
sTand three hundred and forty medimni of flour, (the medimnus was a mea- 
sure, which, according to Budeus, was equivalent to six of our bushels) al- 
lowing for every head the quantity of a chuenix, which was the daily portion or 
allowance that masters gave their slaves among the Grecians. We nave no ac- 
count in history of any other army so numerous as this. And among these mil- 
lions of men, tnere was not one that could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, 
either for the comeliness of his face, or the tallness of his person.| But this 
is a poor merit or pre-eminence for a prince, when attended with no other. 
Accordingly Justin, after he has mentioned the number of these troops, adds 
that this vast body of forces wanted a chief: Huic tanto agmint dux defuit, 

^ We should hardly be able to conceive how it was possible to find a suffi- 
cient quanti^ of provision; for such an immense number of persons, if the 
historian had not informed us that Xerxes had employed four whole years in 
making preparations for this expedition.§ We have already seen how many 
vessels of burden there were that coasted along continually to attend upon 
and supply the land army ; and doubtless there were fresh ones arriving every 
day, that furnished the camp with a sufficiency of all things necessanr. 

Herodotus acquaints us with the method they made use of to calculate their 
forces, which were almost innumerable. They assembkd ten thousand men 
in a partiouiar place, and ranked them as close together as was possible : afler 
which they described a circle quite round them, ami erected a little wall upon 
that circle about half the height of a man's body ; when this was done, tney 
made the whole army successively pass through this space, and thereby knew 
to what number it amounted.!) 

Herodotus gives us, also, a particular account of the diflerent armour of all the 
natwns which composed this army. Besides the generals of every nation, who 
each of them commanded the troops of dieir respective countiy, the land army 
was under the command of six Persian generals ; viz. Mardonius, the son or 

* Reiod. I. rfi. e. 56-.99. and lt4— 187. 
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Gobiyas ; Tirintatechmus, the son of Aitabanes, and Smerdonas. mm of Ou- 
nes, both near relations to the king; Masistus,son of Dariiis and Atossa ; Gci- 
gis, son of Ariazes ; and Meeabyzus, son of Zopynis. The ten thousand 
Persians, who were called the mimortal Band, were commanded by Hydaroes* 
The cavaliy had its particular commanders. 

There were likewise four Persian generals who commanded the fleet. Inr 
* Herodotus we have a particular account of all the nations by which it was fit* 
ted out. Artem.ga, queen of Halicarnassus, who from the death uf her hus- 
band governed the kingdom for her son, who was still a minor brought bnt five 
vessels along with her ; but they were the best equipped, and the lightest ship« 
ill the whole fleet, next to those of the Sidonians. The princess distinguished 
herself in this war by her singular courage, and still more by her prudence and 
conduct. Herodotus observes, that among all the commanders in the army, 
there was not one who gave Xerxes so good advice and such wise counsel as 
this queen: but he was not prudent enough to apply it to his advantage.* 

When Aerxes had numbered his whole forces by land and sea, he asked 
Deniaratus, if ne thought the Grecians would dare to withstand him. I have al- 
ready taken notice, that this Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, 
who, being exiled by the faction of his enemies, had taken refuge at the Per- 
sian court, where he was entertained with the greatest marks of honour and 
beneficence. As the courtiers were one day expressii^ their surprise that a 
king should suffer himself to be banished, and desired him to acquaint them 
with the reason of it : " It is," said he, ** because the law is more powerful 
than the kings at Sparta.^t This prince was very highly esteemed in Persia : 
but neither the injustice of the Spartan citizens, nor the kind treatment of the 
Persian king, could make him forget his country .if As soon as he knew that 
XeiTces was makinjg preparations for the war, he found means to give the Gre- 
cians secret intelligence of it. And now, being obliged, on this occasion, ta 
speak his sentiments to the king, he did it with such a noble freedom and dig- 
ni^^, as became a Spartan and a king of Sparta. 

Demaratus, before he answered the king s question, desired to know whether 
it was his pleasure that he should flatter him, or that he should speak his thoughts 
to him freely and truly. Xerxes haviQgr declared that he desired him to act 
with entire sincerity, be spoke in the following terms : *' Great prince," said 
Demaratus, '* since it is agreeable to your pleasure and commands^ I shall de- 
liver my sentiments to you with the utmost truth and sincerity. It must be 
confessed, that, from the beginning of time, Greece has been trained up^ and 
accustomed to poverty : but then she has introduced and established virtue 
within her territories, which wisdom cultivates and the vigour of her laws main- 
tains. And it is by the use which Greece knows how to make of this virtue, that 
she equally defends herself against the inconveniences of poverty, and the yoke 
f>f servitude. But, to speak only of the Lacedsemonians, my particular coun- 
trymen, you may assure yourself, that as they are bom and bred uo in liber^, 
tliey will never hearken to any proposals that tend to slavery. Though they 
were deserted and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduc^ to a 
band of a thousand men, or even to a more inconsiderable number, they will 
(Still come out to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle."§ Xerxes, upon 
hearing this discourse, laughed, and said he could not comprehend how men, 
in such a state of liberty and independence as the Lacedsemonians were de- 
scribed to enjoy, who had no master to force and compel them to it, could be 
capable of exposing themselves in such a manner to danger and death : De- 
maratus replied : '^The Spartans indeed are free, and under no subjection to * 
the will of any roan ; but at the same time they have laws, to which they are 
subject, and of which they stand in greater awe than your subjects do ot your 
majesty. Now, by these laws they are forbid ever to fly in battle, let the num- 
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ber of their enemies be ever so superior: and are commanded, bj abidiqg 
firm in their post, either to eonquer or to die."* 

Xerxes was not offended at tro liberty wherewith Demaratus spoke to him^ 
and continued his march. 

SECTION IV. — THE LAt^EDfMONIANS AND ATHENIANS SEND TO THEIR ALLIES TB 
TAIN TO REQUIRE SUCCOURS FROM THEM. THE COMMAND OF THE FLEET OITEN 
TO THE LACEDEMONIANS. 

Laced£mon and Athens, which were the two most powerful cities of Greece, 
and the cities against which Xenes was most exasperated, were not indo- 
lent or n€^lieent while so formidable an enemy was apim)aching. Having 
received intelligence long before of the designs of that prince, they had sent 
spies to Sardis. m order to have a more exact infmmation of the number and 
quality of his torces. These spies were seized and as they were just on the 
point of being put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders that they 
should be conducted through his army and then sent badi: without any harm 
being done to thega. At their return, the Grecians understood what they had 
to apprehend from so potent an enemy. t 

They sent deputies at the same time to Aigos, into Sicily, to Gelon tyrant of 
Syracuse, to the isles of Corcyra and Crete, to desire succours from them, and 
to form a league against the common enemy. 

The people of Aigos offered a considerable succour, on condition they should 
have an e<)ual share of the authority as either of the two kings of Sparta. This 
was granting them a great deal : but into what errors and mischief are not 
men led by a mistaken point of honour, and a foolish jealousy of command 1 
The Aigives were not contented with mis offer, and refused to enter into a 
league with the Grecians, without considering, that if they suffered them to be 
destroyed, their own ruin must inevitably follow.l 

The deputies proceeded from Aigos to Sicily, and addressed themselves to 
Gelon, who was the most potent prince of the Greeks at that time He promised 
to assist them with two hundred vessels of three benches of oars, with an army 
<^ twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, two thousand light-armed 
soldiers, and the same number of bow-men and slingers, and to supply the 
Grecian army with provisions during the whole war, on condition they would 
make him generalissimo of all the forces both by land and sea. The Laceds- 
monians were highly offended at such a proposal. Gelon then abated some- 
what in his demands, and promised the same, provided he had at least the 
command either of the fleet or of the army. This proposal was strenuously 
opposed by the Athenians, who made answer^ that they alone had a ri^ht to 
command the fleet, in case the Lacedaemonians were willii^ to give it up. 
Gelon had a more substantial reason for not leaving Sicily unprovided with 
troops, which was the approach of the formidable army of the Carthaginians, 
commanded by Amilcar, which consisted of three hundred thousand men.§ 

The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, gave the envoys a more favour- 
able answer, and immediately put to sea with a fleet of sixty vessels. But thev ad- 
vanced no farther than to the coasts of Laconia, pretending they were hindered 
by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to see the success of an engagement^ 
ttiat they might afterwards range themselves on the side of the conqueror.!] 

T^iie people of Crete, having consulted the Delphic oracle, to know what 
^<dSo1ution they were to take on this occasion, refused to enter into the league.lT 

Thus were the Lacedaemonians and Athenians left almost to themselves, all 
the rest of the cities and nations having submitted to the heralds that Xerxes had 
sent to require earth and water of them, excepting the people of Thespja and 
of Plataeae.** In so pressing a danger, their nrst care was to put an end to all 
discord and division amongthemselves ; for which reason the Athenians made 
peace with the people of Sigina, with whom they were actually at war.tt 
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Their next cafe was to appoint a general : for there never was way oceasidii 
wherein it was more necessary to choose one capable of so important a tnist, 
than in the present conjuncture, when Greece was upon the point of beiDS 
attacked by the whole force of Asia. The mcst able and experienced 
captains, terrified at the greatness of the danger, had taken the resolution of 
not presenting themselves as candidates. There was a certain citizen at 
Athens, vdKMW name was Epic^des, who had some eloquence, but in other 
respects was a person of no merit, was in disrepute for his want of courage, and 
notorious for his avarice. Notwithstanding all which, it was apprehended, that, 
in the assembly of the people, the votes would run in his favour.* Themisto- 
cles, who was sensible that in calm weather almost any mariner may be 
capable of conducting a vessel, but that in storms and tempests, the most able 
pilots are at a loss, was convinced, that the commonwealth was mined, if Epi- 
cydes was chosen general, whose venal and mercenaiy soul gave them the 
justest reason to fear that he was not i>roof against the Persian gold.t There 
are occasions, when, in order to act wisely, ihad almost said regularjy, it is 
necessaiT to dispense with and rise above all rule. Themistocles, who knew 
very well that m the present state of affairs he was the only ^rson capable 
of commanding, did for that reason make no scruple of employing bribes and 
presents to remove his competitor : and having found means to satisfy the am- 
nition of Epicydes by gratity ing his avarice^ he got himself elected general in 
his stead.J We may here, 1 think, veryjustlv apply to Themistocles what 
Titus Livius says of Fabius on a like occasion. This great commander finding, 
when Hannibalwas in the heart of Italy, that the people were inclined to make 
a man of no merit consul, employed all bis own influence, as well as that of his 
friends, to be continued in the consulship, without beinig concerned at the 
clamour tiiat m^ht be raised against him, and succeeded in &e attempt. The 
historian adds, the conjuncture of affairs, and the extreme danger the com- 
monwealth was exposed to, were aiguments of such weight, that thev prevented 
any one from being offended at a conduct which might appear to be contrary 
to rules, and removed all suspicion of Fabius's having acted upon any motive 
of interest or ambition. On the contrary, the public admired his generosity 
and greatness of soul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth had occasion ibr 
an accomplished general, and could not be ignorant or doubtful of his own singu^ 
lar merit in that respect, he had chosen rather in some sort to hazard his own 
reputation, and perhaps expose his character to the reproaches of envious 
tongues, than to be wanting in any service he could render his country."^ 

The Athenians also passed a decree to recall all their citizens who were in 
banishment. They feared that Aristides would join their enemies, and influ- 
ence a ^at many others to side with the barbarians. But they had a veiy 
false opinion of their citizen, who was infinitely remote from such sentiments. 
Be that as it might, at this extraordinaiy juncture they thought fit to recall 
him, and Themistocles was so far from opposing the decree for that purpose, 
that he promoted it with all his credit and authority. The hatred and division 
of these great men had nothing of that implacable, oitter, and outrageous spirit, 
which prevailed among the Romans in the latter times of the republic. The 
danger of the state was the means of their reconciliation, and when their ser- 
vice was necessaiy to the preservation of the public, they laid aside all their 
jealousy and rancour : and we shall see, hereafter, that Aristides was so far 
from secretly thwarting his ancient rival, that he zealously contributed to tho 
success of his enterprises, and to the advancement of his glory.lj 
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The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as thef Tveeired adrioe tiiat 
tfae Persian anny advanced. If the Athenians and Laced«nonian9 had heen 
able tJ vaake no other resistance than with their land-forces. Greece had been 
utterly ruined and reduced to slavery. This ei^ence tatMt them how to set 
a right value upon the prudent foresight of Themistocles, wno,upeii some other 
pretext, had caused a hundred ealieys to be built. Instead of judging like 
tfae rest of the Athenians, who looked upon the victory of Marathon as the end 
of the war, he, on the contrary, considered it rather as the b^fim>ing, or as 
the signal of still greater batUes, for which it was necessary to prepare the 
Athenian people ; and from that very time he bc^gan to think of rawing Athena 
, to a superiority over Sparta, which for a long time bad been the mistress of 
all Greece. With this view he judged it expedient to make the Athenian 
power entirely maritime, perceiving very plainly, that as she was so weak by 
land, she had no other way to render herself useful to her allies, or formidable 
to' her enemies. His opinion herein prevailed amonp the people in spite of 
the opposition of Miltiades, whose difierence of opinion undoubtedly arose 
from the little probability there was, that a people entirely unacquainted with 
fighting at sea, and who were only capable of fitting out and arming very small 
vessels, should be able to withstand so formidable a power as that of the Persians, 
who had both a numerous land-arm^, and a fleet of above a thousand ships. 

The Athenians had some silver mines in a part of Attica, called Laurium, 
Che vrhole products and revenue of which used to be distributed among tiiem. 
Tbemistocles had the courage to propose to the people, that they should abo- 
lish these distributions, and employ that money in buildinr vessels with three 
benches of oars, in order to make war upon the people of iSgina, agaihst whom 
he endeavoured to inflame their ancient jealousy. No people are ever wil- 
ling to sacrifice their private interests to the eeneral utility of the public : for 
they seldom have so much generosity or public spirit, as to purehase the wel-* 
fare or preservation of the state at their own expense. The Athenian people, 
however, did it upon this occasion : moved by the lively remonstrances or 
Themistooles, they consented that the money which arose from the product 
of the mines, should be employed in building a hundred galleys. Upon the 
arrival of Xerxes they doubled the number, imd to that fleet Greece owed its 
preservation.* 

When they came to the point of naming a eeneral for the command of the 
navy, tfae Athenians, who alone faad furnished two tfairds of it, laid claim to 
tfaat honour as appertaining to them, and their pretensions were certainlj^ just 
and well erounded. It happened, however, tfaat the suffrages of the allies all 
concurred in favour of Euiybiades, a Lacedemonian. Tbemistocles, tfaougfa 
very aspiring after gloiy, {bought it incumbent upon bim on tfais occasion, to 
sacrifice his own interests for the common good of tfae nation : and giving the 
Athenians to understand, that, provided they befaaved tfaemselves witfa courage 
and conduct, all tfae Grecians would quickly desire to confer tfae command upon 
them of tfaeir own accord, fae persuaded them to consent, as he himself would 
do, to give up that point at present to the Spartans.t It may justly be said, 
that thisprudent moderation in Tfaemistocles was another means of saving the 
state. For the allies threatened to separate themselves from them, if tfacy re- 
fused to comply ; and if tfaat had happened, Greece must have been inevita- 
bly ruined. 

SECTION y. — THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYLA. THE DEATH OF LBONIDAS. 

The only thii^ that now remained to be discussed, was to know in what 
place they should resolve to meet the Persians, in order to dispute tfaeir en- 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly represented, that as they were 
the most exposed, and likely to be tet attacked by the enemy, it was but 
reasonable that tfaeir defence and security, on which the safety of^ all Greece 
ao much depended, should first be provided for ; without which they should 
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be obligBd to take oAe^measam, tbat would be contnrj to iheir incIimtiMif, 

but yet absolutely necessaiy, in case their country was left unprotected and 
deleoceless. It was hereupon resolved, that ten thousand men should be seat 
to guard the passage which separates Macedonia from Thessaly , near the rifer 
Peoeus« between the mountains of Olympus and Ossa. But Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, kiofi: of Macedonia, having given them to understand, that if 
they waited for the T'ersians in that place, they must inevitably be overpow 
ered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopylae. The Tbessalians find* 
ing themselves thus abandoned, without any farther deliberation, submitted 
to the Persians.* 

Tbecmopyls is a strait or narrow pass of mount (Eta, between ThessaJy and 
Pbocis, but twenty-five feet broad, which therefore m%ht be defended by a 
email number of forces, and which was the only way throueti which the J%r- 
sian land-army could enter Achaia, and advance to besiege Athens. This was 
the place where the Grecian anny thought fit to wait for the enemy ; the per- 
son who commanded it was Leonidas, one of the two king<< of Sparta.f 

Xerxes in the mean time was upon bis march ; he had given orders fep bis 
ieet to follow him along the coast, and to regulate their motions according to 
those of the land-army. Wherever he came, he found provisions and refiresh- 
bmMIs prepared beforehand, pursuant to the orders he had sent ; and eveiy city 
he arrived etsave him a magnificent entertainment, which cost immense sums 
of noiiey. The vast expense of ^se treats gave occasion to a witty saying 
of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the kin^ was goije, said, 
they ought to thank the gods that he eat but one meal a-day.J 

An extraordinaiy instance of ma^animity was shown on this occasien by 
the king of the Bisaltes, a people otThrace. While all &e other princes ran 
mto servitude, and basely submitted to Xerxes, be bravely refused to receive 
bisyoke, or toobeyhim. Not being in a oondition to resist him with open 
foroe. he retired to the top of the moui^ain Rhodope, into an inaccessible place, 
and roibade all his sons, who were six in number, to carry arms against Greece. 
But they, either out of tear of Xerxes, or out of a curiosity to see so important 
a war, followed the Persians, in opposition to their father's injunction. On 
their return home, their father, to punish so direct a disobedience, condemned 
all his sons to have their eves put out. Xerxes continued his march through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, eveiy thing giving way before him till he 
came to the strait of Thermopylffi.§ 

One cannot behold without the utmost astonishment, with what a handful of 
troops the Grecians opposed the innumerable army of Aerxes. We find a par- 
ticutar account, of their number in Pausanias. Ail their forces joined together 
amounted only to eleven thousand two hundred men ; of which number only 
four thousand were employed at Thennopylse to defend the pass. But these 
soldiers, ados the historian, were all detennined to a man either to conquer or 
die. And what is it that an army of such resolution is not able to effect ?j| 

When Xerxes advanced near the strait of Thermopylae, he was strangely 
surprised to find that they were prepared to dispute his passage. He had 
always flattered himself, that on the first hearing of his arrival, the Grecians 
would betake themselves to flight ; nor could he ever be persuaded to believe, 
what Demaratus had told him from the beginning of his project, that at the 
fii-st pass he came to, he would find his whole army stopped by ^ handful of - 
men. He sent out a spy before him to reconnoitre the enemy. The spy 
brought him word, that be found the Lacedaemonians out of their entrenchments, 
and that they were diverting themselves with military exercises, and combing 
their hair, which was the Spartan manner of preparing themselves for battle. if 

Xerxes, still entertaining some hopes of their flight, waited four days on pur- 
pose to give them time to retreat. And in this mCerval of time he used his 
utmost endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent promises, and 
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mmxmgl^ dtttk* would make bim master of allGraece, if he wodd eeme 
over U> hU pacty. Leonidas rejected kie {>ropo8al with scorn and indignation* 
Xefxea, bavio^ afterwards written to bim to deliver up bis arms, Leonidas, in a 
stjie and spirit truly laconic, answered bkn in tbese words, *' Come and take 
tbem.*'* Kothing remained but to prepare themselves to engage the Lacedse- 
monians. Xerxes first commanded his Median forces to march against them, 
with orders to take them all alive, and bri^ them to him. These Medes were 
not able to stand the cbaige of the Grecians ; and being shamefully put to flight, 
they showed, says Herodotus, that Xerxes bad a great many men, out few sol- 
diers.t The next that were to face the Spartans, were those Persians called 
the Immortal Band, which consisted of ten thousand men, and were the best 
troops in the Ti4iole army. But tbese had no better success than the former.t 

Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force bis way through troops so 
determined to conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, and could not teU 
what resolutioa to take, when an inhabitant of the eountiy came to him and dis- 
covered a seoaet path to the top of an eminence, which overlooked and com- 
manded the Spartan forces. § He quickly despatched a detachment thither, 
wliich marobine all night, arrived there at the break of day, and possessed 
tbemselvea of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprized of this misfortune, and Leonidas, seeing 
that it was now impossible to repulse the enemy, obliged the rest of the allies 
to retire, but staid bknself with his three hundred Lacedtemonians, all resolved 
ta die with their leader, who being told by the oracle, that either LacedaBmoQ 
or her king mvat necessarily perish, determined, without the least difficulty or 
besitatioB, to sacrifice himself for his country. The Spartans lost all hopes 
either of eonquering or escaping, and looked upon Therraopylffi as their 
burying-place. The king, exborting his men to take some nourishment, and 
telluig them at the same time, that tbey should sup together with Pluto, they 
set up a shout of joy, as if tbey bad been invited to a banquet, and full of 
ardour advanced with their king to battle. The shock was exceedingly violent 
and bloody* Leonidas himself was one of the first that fell. The endeavours 
of ttke Lacedaemonians to defend his dead body were incredible. At length, 
not vanquished, but oppressed by numbers, they all fell, except one man, who 
escapea to Sparta, where be was treated as a coward and traitor to his country, 
and nobody would keep company or converse with bim. But soon aAerwards 
be made a glorious amends for nis fault at the battle of Platasae, where be dis- 
tinguished himself in an extraordinaiy manner. Xerxes, enraged to the last 
degree against Leonidas for daring to make a stand against him, caused his 
dead body to be hung up on a gallows, and made this intended dishonour of 
bis enemy his own immortal sbame.il 

Some time after tbese transactions, by order of the Amphictyon^ a magnifi- 
cent monument was erected at Thermopyte to the honour of tbese brave de- 
fenders of Greece, and upon the monument were tvro inscriptions ; one of which 
was general, and related to all those that died at Thermopylae, importing, that 
the Greeks of Peloponnesus, to the number only of four thousand, bad withstood 
the Persian army, which consisted of three millions of men : the other related 
. to the Spartans in particular. It was composed by the poet Simonides, and is 
very remarkable for its simplicity. It is as fdlows : 

Ke^iJicda. ToTr tffvuv wtiUtuvM wiMiiOtt*^ 

* *AvT^7pa\l/«t MAAmv \i€«. 

t *Oti iroXXol lUv &v9;uT0i cTcv. JXivoi 6\ dvdf if. Q,uod multi homines essent, panci autem rW 

X Phit. in Lacon. Apopb. p. 235. 

I WlMn th« Gauls, two hundrpd yean after this, came to inrade Oreece, ther possessed titemselrea off 
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TImt 16 to say,'* go, passenger, and tell at LacedsmoD, dMtfve died lieic m 
obedience to her sacfed laws/' Forty y«arB afterwards, Pausanias, who ob- 
tained the Tictonr of Platses, caused the bones of Leonidas to be carried firom 
TheriDopyle to Sparta, and erected a maffnificent mooum^it to his meinoiy } 
near which was likewise another erected tor Pausanias. Every year at these 
tombs was a funeral oration pronounced to the honour of those heroes, and a 
public game, wherein none but the Lacedaemonians had a right to participate ; 
in order to show, that they alone were concerned in the gloiy obtained at 
, ThermopylflB. 

Xerxes in that bSait lost above twenty thousand men, among whom w;eve two 
of the king's brothers. He was veiy sensible, that so great a loss, which was 
a manifest proof of the courage of their enemies, was capable of alarming and 
discouragine his soldiers. In order, therefore, to conceal the knowledge of it 
from them, be caused all his men that were killed in that action, except a thou- 
sand, whose bodies he ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown together 
into large boles, which were secretly made, and covered over afterwards with 
earth and herbs. This strataecm succeeded very ill ; for when the soldiers in 
his fleet, being curious to see 9ie field of battle, obtained leave to come thither 
for that purpose, it served rather to discover his own littleness of soul, than to 
conceal the number of the slain.* 

Dismayed with a victoiy that had cost him so dear, he asked Demaratusif 
the Lacedemonians had many such soldiers ? that prince told him, that the 
Spartan republic had a great many cities belonging to it, all the inhabitants of 
wnich were exceedingly brave ; but that the infaauitants of Lacedemon, who 
were properly called Spartans, and who were about eight thousand in number, 
surpassed all the rest in valour, and were all of them such as those who had 
fbt^ht under Leonidas.! 

I return for a short time to the battle of Thermopyle, the issue .of which, fatal 
in appearance, might make an impression upon the minds of the reader to the 
disadvantage of the Lacedeeroonians, and occasion their courage to be looked 
upon as the effect of a presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of Leonidas, with his three bundled Spartans, was not the effect 
of rashness or despair, but was a wise and noble conduct, as Diodorus Siculus 
lias taken care to observe, in the magnificent encomium upon tLat famous en 
gaeement, to which he ascribes tbe success of all the ensuing victories and cam- 
paigns.! Leonidas,'knowing that Xerxes marched at the bead of all the forces 
of tbe East, in order to overwhelm and crush a little countiy by bis orerwhelm- 
ing numbers, rightly conceived, from the superiority of his genius and under- 
standing, that if they pretended to place their hopes of success in that war in 
opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, all tbe Grecian natioi^ together 
would nevQT be able to equal the Persians, or to dispute the victoiy with them ; 
that it was therefore necessaiy to point out to Greece other means of safety and 
preservation, while she was under these alarms ; and that they ought to show to 
tbe world whose eyes were upon them, whatglorious thirds may be done, when 
greatness of mind is opposed to force of body, true courage and braveiy to 
blind impetuosity, the Jove of liberty to tyrannical oppression, and a few dis- 
ciplined veteran troops to a confused multitude, however numerous. These 
brave Lacedaemonians thought it became them, who were the choicest soldiers 
of the chief people of Greece, to devote themselves to certain death, in order 
to impress upon the Persians how difficult it is to reduce free men to slavery, 
and to teach the rest of Greece, by their example, either to vanquish or to 
perish. 

These sentiments do not originate in fancy, nor do I ascribe them to Leoni- 
das without foundation : they are plainly comprised in the short answer which 
that worthy king of Sparta made to a certain Lacedsemonian, who, being as-« 
tonished at the generous resolution the king had taken, spoke to him in this 
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namer : ** k h potribld then, sir, that^ou can think of mavehlMt with a hand* 
ful of men against such a mighty and innumerable army ?'* ** Ifwe are to rely 
upon numbers," replied Leonidas, " all the people olGreece together would 
not be sufficient, since a small part of the Persian army is equal to her entire 
population : but if we are to rely upon valour, my little troop is more than 
sufficient."* 

The event showed the justness of this prince's sentiments. That illustrious 
example of course astonished the Persians, and gave new spirit and vigour 
to the Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader and his brave troop were 
not thrown away, but usefully employed; and their death was attended with 
a double effect, greater and more lasting than they themselves had im^g^ued. 
On one hand it was in a manner the cause of their ensuing victories, which made 
the Persians for ever after lay aside all thoughts of attackiiig Greece ; so that 
during the seven or e^ht succeeding reigns, there was neither any prince, who 
durst entertain such a design, nor any flatterer in his court, who durst propose 
the thing; to him. On the other hand, so singular and exemplary an instance 
of intrepidity made an indelible imi>res8ion upon all the rest of toe Grecians^ 
and left a persuasion deeply rooted in their hearts, that they were able to sub* 
doe the Persians, and subvert their vast empire. Cimon was the first who 
made the attempt with success. Agesilaus ailerwards pushed that design so 
far, that he made the gpf»at monarch tremble in his palace at Susa. Alexan- 
der at last accomplished it with incredible facility. He never had the least 
doubt, any more than the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole country 
of Greece that chose him general in that expedition, that with thirty thousand 
men he could reduce the Persltan empire, as three hundred Spartans had been 
sufficient to check the united forces of the whole East 

SECTIOir VT. -NAVAL BATTLE NEAR ARTEMISfUM. 

The very same day, on which the glorious action was foitf;ht at Thermo* 
pylflB, there was also an engagement at sea between the two fleets. That of 
the Grecians, exclusive of the little galleys and small boats, consisted of two 
hundred and sevens-one vessels. This Beet had lain by near Artemisium, a 
promontory of Eubosa, upon the northern coast towards the strait. That of 
the enemy, which was much more numerous, was near the same p|jice,buthad 
lately suffered in a violent tempest, which had destroyed above four hundred 
of their vessels. Notwithstanding this loss, as it was still vastly superior in 
number to that of the Grecians which they were preparing to attack, they de- 
tached two hundred of their vessels with orders to wait about Euhcea, so that 
none of the enemy's vessels might be able to escape them. The Urecians 
having got intelligence of this separation, immediately set sail in the night, in 
order to attack that detachment at day-break the next morning. But not 
meeting with it, they went, towards the evening, and fell upon the main body 
of the enemy's fleet, which they treated veiy roughly. Night coming on, they 
were obliged to separate, and both parties retired to their post. But theveiy 
night that parted them, proved more destructive to the Persians than the en- 
gagement which had proceeded, from a violent storm of wind, accompanied 
with rain and thunder, which distressed and harassed their vessels till break 
of day : and the two hundred ships also that had been detached from their 
fleet, as we mentioned before, were almost all cast away upon the coasts of 
Euboea : it being the will of the gods, says Herodotus, that the two fleets should 
liecome very nearly equal. t 

The Athenians having the same da^ received a reinforcement of fiftT-three 
vessels, the Grecians, who were apprised of the disaster that had befallen oart 
of the enemy's fleet, fell upon the ships of the Cilicians, at the same hour they 
had attacked the fleet the day before, and sunk a great number of them. Thf» 
Persians ashamed of seeing themselves thus insulted by an enemy so much 
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inferior in number^ &oii|^ht fit the neit day to appeaV first in a disposMoo to 
en^^e. Tbe battle was very obstinate this time, and the success pretty neariy 
equal on both sides: but the Persians, who were incommoded oy the great 
size and number ot their vessels, sustained the greater loss. Both parties, 
however, retired in good order. 

All these actions, which took place near Artemisium, did not bring matters 
to an absolute decision, but contributed very much to animate tbe Athenians, 
as they were convinced by experience, that there is notbiiw^ really formidabie, 
either in the number and magnificent omanients of vessels, or in tbe insolent 
shouts and songs of victory of barbarians, to men tbact know how to come to 
close engagement, and have the courage to fight vrith steadiness and resolu- 
tion ; SM± that the best way of dealii^ with such an enemy, is to despise all 
that vain appearance, to advance bokUy up to them, and to chaige brisidy and 
vigorously, without ever giving ground.* 

Tbe Grecian fieets having by this time had intelligence of what had passed 
at Thermopylae, resolved upon the course they were to take without any £u^ 
ther deliberation. They immediately sailed away from Artemisium and ad- 
vancing towards tbe heart of Greece, they stopped at Salamis, a small island . 
very near and opposite to Attica. While the fleet was retreatinr, Tbemisto- 
cles passed through all the places where the enemy was obliged to land, in 
order to take in fresh water or other provisions, and engraved in laige charac- 
ters, upon the rodcs and the stones, the foilowinr woras, which he addressed 
to the lonians : " Be of our side, ye people of Conia : come to the party of 
your fathers, who exposed their own lives for no other object than te maintain 
your liberty : or, if you cannot possibly do that, at least do the Persians all 
the mischief you can, when we are engaged with them, and put their army 
into disorder and confusion.'' By this means Themistocles hoped either to 
bring the lonians really over to their party, or at least to cause them to be 
suspected by the barbarians. We see this ^neral had his thocsfats always 
intent upon his business, and neglected nothing that could coatru)ute to the 
success of his designs.! 

SECTION VII. — THE ATHENIANS ABANDON THEIR CITY, WHICH IS TAKEN AND 
BURNT BY XERXES. 

Xerxes in the mean time had entered into the country of Phocis b3r the upper 
part of Doris, and was burning and plundering the cities of tbe Phocians. The 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus having no thoughts but to save their own country, 
resolved to abandon all the rest, and to collect all the Grecian forces, within 
tbe isthmus, which they intended to fortify by a strong wall, extending from 
one sea to the other, a distance of nearly Eve En^ish miles. The Athenians 
were highly provoked at so base a desertion, seeing themselves ready to fall 
into the bands of the Persians, and likely to bear the whole weight of their fury 
and vengeance. Some time before, they had consulted the oracles of Delnhos, 
which had given them for answer, " that there would be no way of sav r^ the 
city but by walls of wood." The sentiments of the people were much Jivided 
about tbis ambiguous expression : some thought it was to be understood to 
mean tbe citadel, because, heretofore, it had been surrounded with wooden 
palisades. But Themistocles gave another sense to the words, which was 
much more natural, understanding it to mean shipping ; and demonstrated, that 
the only measures they had to take, were to leave tfe city empty, and to em- 
bark all the inhabitants. But this was a resolution the people would not listen 
to, thinking they would. relinquish all hope of victory and even of safety when 
once they had abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs of their an- 
c^tors. Here Themistocles had occasion for all his address and all his elo- 
quence, to prevail upon the peoplet After he had represented to then, that 
Athens did not consist either of its walls, or its houses, but of its citizens, and 
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that &e flaying^ of tliMe was the preservation of the city, he endeavoured to 

persuade thein, hj the argument most capable of making an impression upon 
them, in the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were then in, 
I mean the argument and motive of divine authority ; giving them to under- 
stand by the very words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had hap- 
pened, that their removing for a time from Athens was manifestly the will of 
the gods.* 

A decree was therefore passed, b]r which, in order to soAen what appeared 
so hard, in the resolution of deserting the city, it was ordained, '* that Athens 
should be given up in trust into the hands, and committed to the keeping and 
protection of Minerva, patroness of the Athenian people ; that all such inhabit- 
ants as were able to bear arms, should go on board of ships ; and that every 
citizen should provide, as well as he could, for the safety and security of his 
wife, children and slaves.*'! 

The extraordinaiy behaviour of Cimon, who was at this time veiy young, 
was of great weight on this singular occasion. Followed by his companions, 
with a gay and cheerful countenance, he went publicljr along the street of the 
Ceramicus to the citadel, in order to consecrate the bit of a bridle, which he 
carried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva, intending to impress upon the 
people by this religious and affecting ceremony, that they had no farther busi- 
ness with land-forces, and that it behooved tliem now to betake themselves en- 
tirely to the sea. After he had made an offering of this bit, he took one of the 
shields that hung upon the wall of the temple, paid his devotions to the god- 
dess, went down to the water-side, and was the first who by his example in- 
spired the greatest part of the people with confidence and resolution, and en- 
couraged them to embark.^ 

The greater part of them sent their fathers and mothers that were old, ti>> 
gether with their wives and children, to the city of Tr(£zene,§ where the in- 
habitants received them with ^at humanity and generosity : for they made 
an ordinance that they should be maintained at the expense of the public, and 
assigned for each person*s subsistence two oboli a day, which were worth about 
two pence English money. Besides this, they permitted the children to gather 
fruit wherever they pleased, or wherever they came, and settled a fund for the 
payment of the masters who had the care of their education. How noble, how 
magnanimous, in a city, exyx)sed as this was to the greatest dangers and ca- 
lamities, to extend her care and generosity, in the veiy midst of such alarms, 
even to the education of other people's children ! 

When the whole city came to embark, so moving and melancholy a scene, 
drew tears from the eyes of all that were present, and at the same time occa- 
sioned great admiration with regard to the steadiness and courage of those 
men, who sent their fathers and mothers another way, and to other places, and 
who, without being moved either at their grief and lamentations, or at the ten- 
der embraces of their wives and children, passed over with so much 6rmness 
and resolution to Salamin. But what extremely raised and augmented the 
general compassion, was the great number of old men they were forced to leave 
m the city on account of their age and infirmities, many of whom voluntarily 
remained there, from a motive of religion, believing the citadel to be the thing 
meant by the oracle in the above mentioned ambiguous expression of wooden 
walls. There was no creature, for history has deemed this circumstance worthy 
of being remembered, there was no creature, even to the veiy domestic ani- 
mals, but what took part in this public mourning ; nor was it possible to look 
cm those poor creatures, running, howling and ciying after their masters, who 
were going on board, without being affected. Among these animals, particular 
notice is taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which, 
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unwilling to be abandoned bj his master, jumped into the sea after hlni, ttd 
contttmed stvimming as near as be could to the vessel his master was on board 
of, till be landed, quite spent, at Salamin, and died the moment af)er upon the 
shore. In the same place, even in Plutarch's time, they used to show toe spot 
whejrein this faithful animal was said to be buried, which was called '* the d<^s 
buryinff dace." 

While Xerxes was continuing bis march, some deserters from Arcadia came 
and Joined his army. The king having asked them what the Grecians were 
then doing, was extremely surprised when he was told, that they^ were em- 
ployed Jn seeir^ the games and combats then celebrating at Olympia : and his 
surprise was still increased, when he understood that the victors reward la 
those engagements was only a crown of olive.^ ** What men must they be,'* 
cried one of the Persian nobles with great wonder and astonishment, '* that are 
influenced only by honour, and not by money I"* 

Xerxes had sent off a considerable detachment of his army to plunder the 
temple of Dalphos, in which he knew there were immense treasures, beipg re- 
solved to treat Apollo with no more favour than the other gods whose temples 
he had pillaged. If we may believe what Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
say of this matter, no sooner had this detachment advanced near the temple 
of Minerva, sumaraed the Provident, than the air suddenly grew dark, and a 
violent tempest arose, accompanied with impetuous winds, thunder and light- 
ning ; and two huge rock^ being detached from the mountain, fell upon the 
Peisian troops, and crushed the greatest part of them. t 

The other part of the army marched towards the city of Athens, which was 
deserted by all its inhabitants, except a small number of citizens ^vfao had re- 
tired into the citadel, where they defended themselves with incredible bravery 
till they were all kilted, and would hearken to no terms of accommodation 
whatever. Xerxes having stormed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. He im- 
mediately despatched a courier to Susa, tocan^ the agreeable news of his suc- 
cess to Artabanes his uncle ; and at the same time sent him a great number of 
pictures and statues .J: Those of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the ancient de- 
liverers of Athens, were sent with the rest. One of the Antiocbuses, kings of 
Syria, (I do not know which of them, nor at what time it was,) returned them 
to the Athenians, being persuaded he could not possibly mdie them a mora 
acceptable present.§ 

SECTION. VIII. — THE BATTLE OF SALAMIN, &C. 

At this time a division arose amoi^ the commanders of the Grecian fleet ; 
and the confederates, in a council of war which was held for that purpose, 
were of very different sentiments concerning the place for engaging the enemy. 
Some of them, and indeed the major part, at the bead of whom was Eurybia- 
des, the eeneralissimo of the fleet, were for having them advance near the isth- 
mus of Corinth, that they might be nearer the land-army, which was posted 
there to guard that pass, under the command of Cleombrotus, brother of Leo- 
nidas, and more ready for the defence of Peloponnesus. Others, at the head 
of whom was Themistocles, alleged, that it would be betraying their countiy 
to abandon so advantageous a post as that of Salamin. And as he supported 
his opinion with great warmth, Eurybiades lifted up his cane over him in a 
menacing manner. '* Strike," said the Athenian, unmoved at the insult, ''but 
hear me :" and continuing his discourse, proceeded to show of what impor- 
tance it was for the Grecians, whose vessels were lighter and much fewer ia 
number than those of the Persians, to ei^age iq such a strait as that of Salamin, 
which would render the enemy incapable of using a §[reat part of tbeii forces* 
Euiybiades, who Qould not helpbeiiig surprised at this moderation in Themis- 
tocles, submitted to his reasons, or at least complied with his opinion, for fear 
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Hie AUienlans, wiiofte ships constituted more than one half of the fleet, sbould 
separate themselYes from the alUes, as their general had taken occasion to 
insinuate.* 

A council of war was also held on the side of the Persians, in order to determine 
whether they should hazard a navaJ engagement. Xerxes himself also went 
CO board the fleet to take the advice of his captains and officers ; who wevi 
all unanimous for the battle, because they knew it was ag^eable to the kinfi^'s 
inclination. Qpeen Artemisia was the only person who opposed that resoiu* 
tion. She represented the dangerous consequences of coming to blows with 
peoi>le much more conversant and more expert in maritime affairs than the 
Persians ; alleging, that the loss of a battle at sea would be attended with the 
ruin of tneir land-army : whereas, by protracting the war, and approaching 
Peloponnesus,they would create jealousies and divisions among their enemies, 
or rather augment the division aneady veiy great among them : that the con- 
federates in that case would not fail to separate from one another, to return 
and defend their respective countries ; and that then the king without difficulty, 
and almost without striking a blow, might make himself master of all Greece* 
This wise advice was not foUowed, and a battle was resolved upon.t 

Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his former engagements at sea to 
his own absence, was resolved to be a witness of this from the top of an 
eminence, where he caused a throne to be erected for that purpose. Thia 
might have contributed in some measure to animate his forces : but there is 
another much more sure and effectual means of doing it ; I mean, by the 
prince's real presence and example, when he himself shares in the dai^r, and 
thereby shows himself worthy of being the soul and head of a brave and 
numerous body of men ready to die for his service. A prince that has not this 
sort of fortitude, which nothing can shake, and which even takes new vigouf 
from danger, may nevertheless be endued with other excellent qualities, but 
then he is by no means proper lo command an army. No qualification what* 
ever can supply the Want of courage in a general ; and the more he labours 
to show the appearance of it) when he has not the reality, the more he dis« 
covers his cowardice and fear4 There is, it must be owned, a vast difference 
between a general officer and a private soldier. Xerxes ought not to have 
exposed his person otherwise than became a prince ; that is to say, as the head, 
not as the hand ; as he whose business it is to direct and give orders, not as 
those who are to put them in execution. But to keep himself entirely at a 
distance from danger, and to act no other part than that of a spectator, was 
really renouncing the quality and office oi a general. 

Tnemistocles, knowing that some of the commanders in the Grecian fleet 
still entertained thoughts of sailing towards the isthmus, contrived to have 
notice secretly given to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now assembled 
together in one place, it would be an easy matter for him to subdue and des* 
troy them altogether ; whereas, if they once separated from one another, as they 
were about to do, he might never meet with another opportunity so favourable. 
The king adopted this opinion ; and immediately commanded a great number 
of his vessels to surround Salainin by night, in order to make it impracticable 
for the Greeks to (juit their post.§ 

It was not perceived among the Grecians that their army was surrounded in 
this manner. Aristides came the same night from iEgina, where he had some 
forces under his command, and with very great danger passed through the 
whole fleet of the enemy. When he came to the tent of Themistocles he took 
him aside, and spoke to him in the following manner : *' If we are wise, The<* 
mistocles, we shall from henceforward lay aside the vain and childish dissen- 
sion that has hitherto existed between us, and strive, with a more noble and i 
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Gommandine, and doing the du^ of a wise and able captain, and I fa^ obey- 
ing your orders* and by assistiiy you witb my person and advice." ffe tbki 
imormed him of the army's being surrounded with the ships of the Persians, 
and warmly exhorted him to give them batde, without delay. Tberoiatocles, 
extremely astonished at such magnanimity, and such noble and generous 
frankness, was somewhat ashamed that he iiad suffered himself to be so much 
excelled by his rival : but, without being ashamed to own it, he promised Aris- 
tides, thatne would henceforward imitate his generosity, and even exceed it. 
if it were possible, in the whole of his future conduct. Then, after having im- 

Sarted to nim the stratagem he had contrived, to deceive the barbarian, he 
esired him to go in person to Euiybiades, in inxie^to convince him that there 
was no other means of safety than to engage the enemy by sea at Salamin ; 
which commission Aristides executed with pleasure and success ; for he was in 
great credit and esteem with that erenerah* 

Both sides ttierefore prepared themselves for the battle. The Grecian fleet 
consisted of three hundred and eighty sail of ships, which in every thing fol* 
lowed the direction and orders of Themistocles. As nothing escaped his 
vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew how to improve ev«ry cir* 
cumstance and incident to advantage, before he would begin the enga^ment, 
he waited till a certain wind, which rose regularly eveiy day at a c^rtam hour, 
and which was directly contraiy to the enemy, began to blow. A? ?oon as this 
wind rose, the signal was given for battle. The Persians, who knew that their 
king had his eyes u{K>n them, advanced with such courage and impetuosity, as 
were capable of striking an enemy with terror. But the beat of the first 
attack quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. £very thing was 
against them ; the wind, which blew directly in their faces ; the heiglit, and 
the heaviness of their vessels, which could not move and turn without great 
difficultv ; and even the numtier of their ships, which was so far from being of 
use to them, that i^ only served to embarrass them in a place so strait and nar- 
row as that they fought in: whereas, on the side of the Gredans, eveiy thing 
was done with good order, and without hurnr or confusion ; because they were 
all directed by one commander. The lonians, whom Themistocles had 
advised, ^ characters engraven upon stones along the coasts of Euboea, to re- 
member from whom they derived their origin, were the first that betook 
themselves to flight, and were quickly followed by the rest of the fleet. But 
queen Artemisia distinguished herself by incredible efforts of resolution and 
courage, so that Xerxes, when he saw in what manner she behaved herself, 
cried out, that the men had behaved like women in this engagement, and that 
the women had showed the courage of men.t The Athenians, being enraged 
tiiat a woman had dared to appear in arms against them, had promised a re- 
ward of ten thousand drachms, to any one that should be able to take her alive : 
but she bad the good fortune to escape their pursuit. If they had taken ber, 
she could have deserved nothing from them but the highest commendations^ 
and the most honourable and generous treatment.^ 

The aoantier in which that queen escaped ought not to be omitted.§ Seeing 
herself warmly pursued by an Athenian ship, from which it seemed impossible 
bt her to escape, she hung out Grecian colours, and attacked one of uie Per- 
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con ^eaaeb, on board «f wbkh was DaAftsMliTmus, kiii|; of Calynda,* wtti 
whom she had some difference, atxl sttnk it : this made h^ pufwen believe 
that her ship was one of the GreciaB fleet, and they gave up the cbase4 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamki, one of the most memorable 
actions related io ancjeiit hisloiy, and which has, md will render the name and 
courage of Itie Grecians for ever famous. A great number of the Persian ships 
were taken, and a much greater sunk on this occasion. Man^ of their allies, 
who di*eaded the king's cruelty no kss than the enemy, made theb^it of their 
way into their own countiy. 

Themistocles, in a secret conversation with Aristides, proposed to his con- 
sideration, in order to sound tnm and to learo his true sentiments, whetfier it 
would not be proper for them to send some vessels to break down the brieve 
which Xerxes had caused to be built : to the end, says be, that we may take 
Asia into Europe: but though he made diis proposal, he was far from approv- 
ing it. Aristides, believing him to be in earnest, aigued veiy wamly and 
strenuously against any such prcgect, and represented to him how dangerous it 
was to reduce so powerful an enemy to despair, from whom it wat their inter- 
est to deliver themselves as soon as possible. Themislodes seemed to acqui* 
esce in his reasons ; and in order to hasten the king's departure cootrived to 
have him secretly informed, that the Grecians designed to break down the 
bridge. The object Themistocles seems to have had in view by this feigned 
conftdence, was to strengthen himself with Aristides* opinkm, which was of 
great weight against that of the other generals, in case they inclined to go and 
break down tfa« bridge. It ma^r be too, that he aimed at guarding himself by 
this means against tM ill will of his enemies, who might one day accuse him of 
treason before the people, if ever they came to know that he had been the au- 
thor of that secret advice to Xerxes. 

This prince, being alarmed with such news, made the best use he could of 
his time, and set out by night, leaving Mardonius behind him, witii an army of 
three hundred thousand men in order if possible to reduce Greece.| The Gre- 
cians, Mio expected that Xerxes would come to another engagement the 
next day, understanding that he had fled, pursued him as fast as they could, 
but to no purpose. They had destroyed two hundred of the enemy's ships 
besides those which they had taken. The remainder of the Persian fleet, after 
having suffered extremely by the winds in their passage, retired towards the 
coast of Asia, and entered into the port of Cuma, a city in iSoIia, where they 
passed the winter, without daring afterwards to return into Greece.§ 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him and marched by the way of 
the Hellespont. As no provisions had been previously prepared tor diem, they 
underwent great hardships during their whole march, which lasted forty -five 
days. After havii^ consumed all the fruits they could find, the soldiers were 
obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the bark and leaves of trees. This 
occasioned a great sickness in the army, and great numbers died of fluxes 
and the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience to make his escape, left his 
army behind him, and travelled on before with a small retinue, in order to 
reacn the bridge with the greater expedition ; but when he arrived at the place, 
he found the bridge broken down by the violence of the waves, in a great tem- 
pest that had happened, and was reduced to the necessity of passing the strait 
ID a cock-boat. This scene was to show mankind the mutability of all earthly 
things and the instability of human greatness ; a prince, whose armies and 
fleets but a short time before, the land and sea were scarcely able to contain. 
BOW stealii^ away in a little boat, almost without any servants or attendants !|i 
Such was the event and success of Xerxes's expedition against Greece. 
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II we commw X^ncB with Umielf at dillmnt tiflMS and on diftront oeca« 
tkms, we shaJl hardly know him for the same man. When a&in weie luider 
consideiatbo and debate, no peiaon could show moie couiage and intrepidity 
than this prince ; he is surprised, and even offended, if any one foresees the 
least difficulty in the execution of his pimects^or shows anjr apprebensioo con- 
ceming^ events. But when he comes to the point of execution, and to the hour 
of danger, he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but saving his own life 
and person. Here we have a sensible and evident proof of the difference be- 
tween true courage, which is never destitute of prudence, and temerity, al- 
ways blind and presumptuous. A wise and gpreat j^rince weighs eveiy thing, 
and examines aA circumstances, before he enters mta a war, of which he is 
not afraid, but which at the same time he does not desire ; and when the time 
of action is come, the sight of danger serves only to animate bis courage.^ 
Presumption inverts this order. Wben she has introduced assurance and bold- 
ness where wisdom and circumspection ought to preside, she admits fear and 
despair where courage and intrepidity ought to be exerted.t 

The first care of the Grecians after the battle of Salamin, was to send the 
first fruits of the rich spoil they had taken to Oelphos. Cimon, who was then 
veiy young, signalized himself in a particular manner in that engagement, and 
performed actions of such distinguished valoui, as acquired him a great repu- 
tation, and made him be considered from henceforth as a citizen that would 
be capable of rendering the most important services to his country on future 
occasions.]: 

But Themistocles carried off almost all the honour of this vktoiy, which 
was the most signal that ever the Grecians obtained over the Persians. The 
force of truth obliged even those who envied his glory most, to render him 
this testimony. It was a custom in Greece, that aAer a battle, die commandii^ 
officers should declare who had distinguished themselves most, by writing in 
a paper tbe name of the man who had merited the first prize, and of him who 
had merited the second.§ 

On this occasion, by a judgment which shows the good opinion natural for 
every man to have of himself, each officer concerned adjudged the first rank 
to himself, and allowed the second to Themistocles, which was indeed giving 
him the preference to them all. 

The Lacedaemonians, having carried him to Sparta, in order to pay him 
the honours due to his merit, decreed to their g:eneral Euiybiades the prize 
of valour, and to Themistocles that of wisdom, which was a crown of olive for 
both of them. They also made a present to Themistocles of the finest chariot 
in the city ; and on his departure sent three hundred young men of the most 
considerable families to wait upon him to the frontiers : an honour they had 
never before shown to any person whatever. 

But what gave him a still more sensible pleasure, were the public acclania- 
tions he received at the first Olympic games that were celebrated after the 
battle of Salamin, where all the people of Greece were met together. As soon 
as he appeared, the whole assembly rose up to do him honour : nobody re- 
garded either the games or the combats ; Themistocles was the only object 
of attention. The eyes of all the companjr were fixed upon him, and eveiy 
person was eaeer to show him and point him out to the strangers that did not 
know him. He acknowle^ed afterwards, to his friends, that he looked upoo 
that day as the happiest of his life; that he had never tasted any joy so sensi- 
ble and so transporting ; and that this reward, the genuine fruit of nis labours 
exceeded all his desires. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themistocles two or diree princi- 
pal strokes of his character, which entitle him to be ranked among the greatest 
men* The design which he formed and executed, of making the whole force 
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of Adieus matittme, i/tnomcd bim to hvte a stiperior fpaaw, captUe et tlM 
faighest views, penetrating into futurkj^ and judicious tn seizing the decisir* 
moment in great affairs. As the territory belonging to Athens vras of a barren 
nature and small extent, he rightly conceived, uat the only way that city had 
to enrich and aggrandize herselt was by sea. And indeed, that scheme mav 
justly be looked upon as the source and cause of all those great events, whicu 
subsequently raised the republic of Athens to so flourishing a condition. 

But in my opinion, though this wisdom and foresight is a most excellent and 
valuable talent, yet it is inBnitely less meritorious than that uncommon temper 
and moderation, which Themistocles showed on two critical occasions, when 
Greece had been utterly, undone, if he had listened to the dictates of an iil- 
judffed ambition, and had piqued himself upon a false point of honour, as is 
usual among persons of his age and profession. The first of these occasions 
was, when, notwithstanding the ciying injustice that was committed, both in 
regard to the republic of which he was a member, and to his own person, in 
«ppointir^ a Lacedsmonian generalissimo of the fleet, he exhorted and pre- 
vailed with the Athenians to desist from their pretensions, however justly 
founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects with which a division among the 
confederates must have been necessarily attended. And what an admirable 
instance did he give of his presence of mind and coolness of temper, when the 
same Eurjrbiades not oofy insulted him with h^rsh and offensive languaee, but 
lifledup his cane at him in a menacing manner! Let it be rememberea at the 
sanie time, that Themistocles was then but young ; that he was full of an ardent 
ambition for glory ; that he was commander of a numerous fleet ; and that he 
had right and reason on his side. How would our young officers behave on a 
like occasion ? Themistocles bore all patiently, and the victoiy of Salamin was 
the fruit of his patience. 

As to Aristides, I shall hereafter have occasion to speak more extensively upon 
his character and merit. He was, properly speaking, the man of the common- 
wealth ; provided that was well and faithfully served, he was very little con- 
cerned by whom it was done. The merit of others was far from offending him ; 
but rather, became his own by the approbation and encouragement he gave it. 
We have seen him make his way through the enemy's fleet, at the peril of his 
life, in order to give Themistocles some good intelligence and advice : and . 
Plutarch takes notice, that during all the time the latter bad the command 
Aristides assisted him, on all occasions, with his counsel and influence, notwith- 
standing he had reason to look upon him not only as his rival, but his enemy.* 
Let us compare this nobleness and greatoess of soul with the littleness of spirit 
and meanness of tbf^^ men, who are so nice, punctilious, and jealous in regard 
to command ; v' , unwilling to assist their colleagues, using all their 

endeavours and ibdustry to engross the gloiy of every thing to themselves; 
always ready to sacrifice the public to their private interests, or to suffer their 
rivals to commit blunders, that they themselves may reap advantage from them; 

On the very same day that the action at ThermopylsB happened, the formi- 
dable army of the Carthaginians,which consisted of three hundred thousand men, 
was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse. Herodotus places this 
battle on the same day with that of Salamin. The circumstances of that vic- 
tory in Sicily I have related in the history of the Carthaginians. t 

After the battle of Salamin, the Grecians being retunied from pursuing the 
Persians, Themistocles sailed to all the islands that had declared for them, to 
levy contributions and exact money from them. The first he began with was 
that of Andros, from whose inhabitants he required a ccmsiderable sum, speak- 
ing to them in this manner : *' I come to you accompanied with two powerful 
divinities, Persuasion and Force." The answer they made him was : *^ We also 

* ITAvT« tfwfarfarrf mi evntdktueih kvSofitarov hriavrnfla Mtvf^voiA* rd* Ix^iro*.— b Tiu 
Afirt.p.SSS. ' 
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have twootWdtriAHtes on outside, no lets povreiibl ihan yoiif^i» ltiMl«vliicfad» 
not permit us to eive the money you demand of us. Poverty and Weakness/* 
Upon this refusal ne made a feint of besieging tben, and threatened that he 
would entirely ruin their city. He dealt in the same manner with several other 
islands, which durst not resist him as Andros had done, and drew great sums 
from them without the privity of the other commanders ; for he was considered 
as a lover of money, and desirous of enriching himself.* 

SECTION IX. — THE BATTLE OF PLATff. 

MARDonros, who remained in Greece with a body of three hundred thou- 
sand men, let his troops pass the winter in Thessaly, apd in the spring follow- 
ing, led them into Bceotia. There was a very famous orade in that country, 
the oracle of Lebadia, which he thought proper to consult, in order to know 
what would be the success of the war. Tbe priest, in his enthusiastic fit, an- 
swered in a language which nobody that was present understood, as much as 
to insinuate, that the oracle would not deign to speak intelligibly to a barba- 
rian. At the same time Mardonius sent Alexander^ king otMacedonia, with 
several Persian noblemen, to Athens, and by them, m the name of his master, 
made very advantageous proposals to the Athenian people, to separate them 
from the rest of their allies. The o£FerB be made them were, to rebuild their 
city which had been burnt down, to give them a considerable sum of money, 
to suffer them to live according to their own laws and customs, and to give 
them the government and command of all Greece. Alexander, as their an- 
cient friend, exhorted them in his own name to lay hold on so favourable an 
opportunity for re-establishing their afibirs, alleging, that they were not in 
a condition to withstand a power so formidable as that of the Persians, and so 
much superior to that of Greece. On the first intelligence of this embassy, the 
Spartans on their side sent deputies to Athens, in mkr to prevent its success. 
These were present when the others had their audience ; and, as soon as Al- 
exander had finished his speech, they began in their turn to address themselves 
to the Athenians, and stronely exhorted them not to separate themselves from 
their allies, nor to desert the common interest of their countrf ; representing 
to them, at the same time, that union in the present situation oftheir affairs was 
their whole strength, and would render Greece invincible. They added far- 
ther, that the Si>artan commonwealth was veiy sensibly moved with the me- 
lancholy state which the Athenians were in, who were destitute both of houses 
and retreat, and who for two years together had lost all their harvest ; that, in 
consideration of that calamity, she would ei^ge herself, during the continu- 
ance of tbe war, to maintain and support their wives, their children, and their 
old men, and to furnish a plentiful supply for all their wants. They concluded 
by adverting to the conduct of Alexander, whose discourse, they said, was such 
as might be expected firom one tyrant who spoke in favour of another : but that 
he seemed to have foigotten that the people whom he addressed haa showed 
themselves, on all occasions, the most zealous defenders of the common liberty 
oftheir country.f 

Aristides was at this timein office, that is to say, principal of the archons. 
As it was therefpre his business to answer, he said, that as to the barbarians^ 
who made silver and gold the chief objects of their esteem, he forgave them 
for thjnkii^ they could corrupt the fidelity of a natkm, by large bounties and 

Promises : out that he could not help being surprised, and affected with some 
egree of indignation, to see that the Lacedsemonians, regarding only the present 
distress and necessity of the Athenians, and foigettii^ tlieir courage and mag- 
nanimity, should come to persuade them to persist steadfastly in the defence 
of the common liberty of Greece, by aiguments and motives of gain, and bj 

* Herod. 1. rili. c. Ill, 111L Plat in Tbemiit f» 133. 
t A. M. SS35. Ant. J. C. 479. Herud. 1. riu. c. 113—131, 136—140. 144. Plot. In AfbL p. 3M. DioA 
1. li. p. CI, 33. Pint, (fo Omc. Defect, p. 419. 



pnfpoikig to giye them victiials and provision : he desired tiwni to leicqaaint 

Iheir xdpublic, that all the gold in the world was not capable of teroptii^i^ the 
Athenians, or of making them desert the defence of the common liberty : that 
they had the grateful sense they ought to have, of the kind offers which La^ 
cedsemon had made them ; but that they would endeavour to manage their 
^airs so as not to be a burden to any of their allies. Then, turning himseli 
towards the ambassadors of Mardonius, arid pointing with his hand to the sun, 
*' be assured," said he to them, " that as long as that planet shall continue bia 
course, the Athenians will be mortal enemies to the Persians, and will not cease 
to take vei^eance of them for ravaging their lands, and burning their housei 
and temples." After which, he desired the king of Macedonia, if he was iot 
clined to be truly their friend, that he would not make himself any more the 
bearer of such proposals to them, which would only serve to reflect dishonour 
upon him, without ever producing any other cflfect. 

Aristides, having made this plain and peremptory declaration, did not slop 
there ; but that he might excite still greater horror at such proposals, and fov 
ever prohibit all intercourse with the barbarians, from a principle of religion, 
he ordained that the Athenian priests should denounce anathemas and execra- 
tions upon any person whatever, who should presume to propose the makine 
an alliance with the Persians, or the breaking of their alliance with the restoi 
the Grecians. 

When Mardonius had learned, by the answer which the Athenians had sent 
him, that they were to be prevailed upon by no proposals or advantages what- 
ever to sell their liberty,* he marched with his whole armv towards Attica, 
wasting and destroying whatever be found in his way. The Athenians, not be- 
ing in a condition to withstand such a torrent, retired to Salamin, and a second 
time abandoned their city. Mardonius, still entertaining hopes of bringiqg 
them to some terms of accommodation, sent another deputy to them to make 
the same proposals as before. A certain Athenian, called Lycidas, being of 
opinion that they should hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately 
stoned, and the Athenian women running at the same time to his house, did the 
same execution upon his wife and children ; so detestable a crime did they 
think it to propose any peace with the Persians. But notwithstanding this, 
they respected the character wherewith the deputy was invested, and sent him 
back witnout offering him any indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now found 
that there was no peace to be expected with them. He therefore entered 
Athens, and burned and demolished eveiy thing that had escaped their fuiy 
theprecedii^ year.t 

Tlie Spartans, instead of conducting their troops into Attica, according to 
their engagements, thought only of keeping themselves shut up within the Pe- 
loponnesus for their own security, and with that view had begun to build a wall 
over the isthmus, in order to prevent the enemy from entering that way, ^y 
which means they hoped they should be safe themselves, and should have no 
farther occasion for the assistance of the Athenians. The latter hereupon sent 
deputies to Sparta, in order to complain of the slowness and neglect of their 
allies. But the ephori did not seem to be much moved at their remonstrances: 
and, as that day was the feast of Hyacinthus,J they spent it in feasts aiMl 
rejoicing, and deferred giving the deputies their answer till the next day. And 
still procrastinating the affair as much as they could, on various pretexts, ther 
gained ten days time, during which the building of the wall was completei 
They were on the point of dismissir^ the Athenian envoys in a scandalous 
manner, when a private citizen expostulated with them, and represented to 

* Posteaquam nullo pretio libertatem hi* videt venalem, Slc — Justin. 1. ii. c. 14. 

t Herod. 1. ix. c. 1—11. Plut. in Arist p. 394. Diod. 1. xt. p. 3. 
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them, how haae it would be to treat the AthcDiate in rack a numer. aieraO 

the calamities and voluntaiy losses the^r had so generously suffered for the 
common defence of liberty, and all the important services they had rendered 
Greece in general. This opened their eyes and made them ashamed of their 

S»rfidious design. The veiy next night following, they sent off. unknown to 
e Athenian deputies, ^ve thousand ISpartans, who had each of them seven 
helots, or slaves, to attend him. In the morning afterwards, the deputies re- 
newed their complaints with great warmth and resentment, and were extremely 
Miipriscd when they were told that the Spartan succours were on their match, 
ana by this time were not far from Attica. 

Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on his return into the coud- 
tiy of Boeotia. As the latter was an open and flat countqr, he thought it would 
be more advantageous for him to fight there, than in Attica, which was uneven 
and rugged, full of hills and narrow passes, and which for that reason would 
not allow him space enough for drawing up his numerous army in order of bat- 
tle, nor leave room for his cavalry to act. When he came back into Boeotia, 
he encamped by the river Asopus. The Grecians followed him thither under 
the command of Pausanias, king of Sparta, and of Aristides, ^neral of the 
Athenians. The Persian army, according to Herodotus, consisted of three 
hundred thousand, and according to Diodorus, of five hundred thousand men. 
That of the Grecianrs did not amount to seventy thousand ; of which there were 
but ^ve thousand Spartans ; but, as these were accompanied with thirty-five 
thousand of the helots, viz. seven for each Spartan, they made up together 
forty thousand : the latter of these were lie^ht-armed troops, the Athenian for- 
ces consisted but of eight thousand, and tne troops of the allies made up the 
remainder. The right wing of the army was commanded by the Spartans, and 
the left by the Athenians, an honour whiph the people of Tegaea pretended to, 
and disputed with them, but in vain.* 

White all Greece was in suspense, expecting a battle that should determine 
their fate, a secret conspiracy, formed m the midst of the Athenian camp, by 
some discontented citizens, who intended the subvertion of their popular govern- 
ment, or to deliver up Greece into the hands of the Persians, gave Aristides 
a great deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emergency he had occasion 
for all his prudence : not knowing exactly how many persons might be concerned 
in this conspiracy, he contented himself with having eight of them taken up ; and 
of those eight, the only two whom he caused to.be accused, because they had 
the most laid to their chaige, made their escape out of the camp while their 
trial was preparing. Thf re is no doubt but Aristides favoured their escape, 
lest he should be oblis^ed to punish them, and their punishment might occasion 
some tumult and disorder. The others, who were in custody, he released, leaving 
them room to believe, that he had found nothing against tnem ; and telling them 
that the battle with the enemy should be the tribunal, where they might fully 
justify theii characters, and show the world how unlikely it was that they bad 
ever entertained a thought of betraying their countiy . This well timed ana wise 
dissimulation, which opened a door for repentance, and avoided driving the of- 
fenders to des]3air, appeased all commotion, and quashed the whole affair.f 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out his cavaliy, in which he 
was strongest, to skirmish with them. The Megarians, who were encamped 
upon a plain, suffered extremely by them ;and in spite of all the vigour anci re* 
solution with which they defended themselves, they were upon the point of 
giving way, when a detachment of three hundred Atnenians, with some troops 
armed with missive weapons, advanced to their succour. Masistius, the general 
of the Persian horse, and one of the most considerable noblemen of his coun- 
tnr, seeing them advance towards him in good order, made his cavaliy face 
about and attack them. The Athenians stood their ground, and waited to re- 

« Rend. 1. ix. e. 13—76. Plut in Arist. f. S2&— 390. Diod. 1. xiTp. 94, 90. 
t Plot, in Arist p. S36. 
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t^lve tern. The «bock was veiy fietce and yioient, both ndes eiMieavouriw 
equally to show, by the issue of this encounter, what would be the success of 
t^ general engagement. The victory was a long time disputed : but at last 
Masistius s horse being^ wounded, threw his master, who was quickly after 
killed ; upon which the Persians immediately fled. As soon as the news of his 
death reached the barbarians, their grief was excessive. They cut off the hair 
of their heads, as also the manes of their horses and mules, filling the camp 
with their cries and lamentations, having lost, in their opinion, the bravest man 
of their army. 

After this encounter with the Persian cavaliy, the two armies were a long 
time without coming to any action : because the soothsayers and diviners, upon 
their inspectmg the entrails of their victims, equally foretold both parties, 
thai they should be victorious, provided they acted only upon the defensive ; 
whereas, on the other hand, they threatened them equally with a total over- 
throw, if they acted offensively, or made the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner in sight of each other : but Mardonius 
who was of a fiery impatient nature, grew very uneasy at so long a delay. 
Besides, he had only a tew days provision left for his army; andthie Grecians 
grew stroller every day by the addition of new troops, that were continually 
ocraing to join them. He therefore called a council of war, in order to deliberate 
whether they should give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of singular merit and 
great experience, was of opinion, that they should not hazard a battle, but 
should retire under the walls of Thebes, where they would be in a condition lo 
supply the arn^ with provision and forage. He alleged, that delays alone would 
be capable of diminishing the ardour of the allies ; that they would thereby have 
time to tamper with thera, and might be able to draw some of them off by 
gold and silver, which they would take care to distribute among the leaders, 
and amoi^ such as had the greatest sway and authority in their several cities ; 
and that, in short, this would be both the easiest and surest method of subject- 
ing Greece. This opinion was very wise, but was over-niled by Mardonius, 
whom the rest had not courage to contradict. The result therefore of their 
deliberations was, that they should gire battle next day. Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, who was on the side of the Grecians in his heart, came secrrthy 
about midnight to their camp, and informed Aristides of all that had pasix^d 

Pausanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to prepare themselves for 
battle; and imparted to Aristides the design he had formed of changin|r hi» 
order of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right wing, instead of me left, 
in order to oppose them to the Persians, with whom they had been accustomed 
to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence that induced Pausanias to propose 
this new disposition, the Athenians accepted it with pleasure. Nothing was 
heard among them but mutual exhortations, to acquit themselves bravely, 
biddinff each other remember, that neither they nor their enemies were changed 
since the battle of Marathon, unless it were, that victory had increased the 
courage of the Athenians, and had dispirited the Persians. We do riot fight, 
said they, as they do, for a countiy only, or a city, but for the trophies erected 
at Marathon and at Salamin, that they may not appear to be the work only of 
Milliades and of Fortune, but the work of the Athenians. Encouraging one 
another in this manner, they went with all the alacrity imaginable to change 
their post. But Mardonius, upon the intelligence he received of this move- 
ment, having made the like chaise in his order of battle, both sides ranged 
their troops again according to their former disposition. The whole day 
passed in this manner without their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which it was resolved, 
that they should decamp from the place they were 4n, and march to another, 
more conveniently situated for water. Night being arrived, and the officers 
endeavouring at the head of their corps to make more haste than ordinary to 
the camp marked out for them, great confusion happened among the troopt>, ' 
some going one way and some another, without observir^ any oider or regu 
larity in their march. At last they halted near the little city of Plat««. 
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On Uie fint news of ibe Greciant faaviog decamped, Mardoniui 6rtW lif 
whole army into order of batUe, and pursued them with the hideous shoutinp 
and howliiw^ of his barbarian forces, who thoujrht they were marching^, not so 
much in order to fi^bt, as to strip and plunder a ^ing^ enemy ; and their general 
likewise, makiijg himself sure of victoiy, proudly insulted Artabazus, reproaeh« 
ing him with his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with the false notion he 
had conceived of the Lacedaemonians, who never fled, as he paretended, before 
an enemy ; whereas here was an instance to the contrary. But the general 
quickly found this was no false or ill grounded notion. He happened to fall is- 
Avith the Lacedemonians, who were alone and separated from the body of the 
Grecian army, to the number of fifty thousand men, together with three thousand 
of the Tegeans. The encounter was exceedingly fierce and resolute : on bodi 
sides the men fought with the courage of lions ; and the barbarians perceived 
that they had to do with soldiers who were determined to conquer or die in 
the field. The Athenian troops, to whom Pausanias sent an officer, were 
already upon their march to aid them : but the Greeks, who had taken part 
with the rersians, to the number of fifty thousand men, went out to meet them 
on their way, and hindered them from proceeding any farther. Aristides, with 
his little body of men, bore up firmly against them, and withstood their attack, 
showing them of how little avail a superiority of numbers is against true counge 
and braveiy. 

The battle being thus divided into two, they fought in two different places ; 
the Spartans were the first who broke in upon the Persian forces, and threw 
them into disorder. Mardonius their general, falling dead of a wound he had 
received in the engagement, all his army betook themselves to flight; and those 
Greeks, who were engaged against Aristides, did the same as soon as they 
understood the barbarians were defeated. The latter ran away to their former 
camp, which they had quitted, where they were sheltered and fortified with an 
enclosure of wood. The Lacedemonians pursued them thither, and attacked 
them in their intrenchment ; but this they did poorly and weakly, like people 
that were not much acccustomed to sieges, and to attack walls. The Atnenian 
troops, having advice of this, left the pursuit of their Grecian adversaries, and 
marched to the camp of the Persians, which after several assaults they carried, 
and made a horrible slaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent management had but too well 
foreseen the misfortune that befel them, after having distinguished himself in 
the engagement, and given all possible proofs of his courage and intrepidity, 
made a timely retreat with the forty thousand men he commanded ; and, pre- 
venting his flight from being known by the expedition of his march, he arrived 
safe at 3yzaritium, and from thence returned into Asia. Of all the rest of the 
Persian army, not four thousand men escaped after that day's slaughter : all 
were killed a^id cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that means delivered 
themselves at once from all farther invasions by that nation, no Persian aimy 
havir^ ever afterwards appeared on this side of the Hellespont. 

This battle was fought on the fourth day of the month Bcedromion,* accor- 
ding to the Athenian manner of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a testimony 
of their gratitude to heaven, caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at the joint 
azid common expense, which they placexl in his temple at Olympia. The 
names of the several nations of Greece that were present in the engagement, 
were engraven on the right side of the Pedestal of the statue ; the Lacedemo- 
nians first, the Athemians next, and all tl^ rest in order.t 

One of the principal citizens of iBgina came and addressed himself to Pau- 
sanias, desiring him to avenge the iiSignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had 
shown to Leonidas, whose dead body was hur^ upon a gallows by their order, 
and urging him to use Mardonius's oody after the same manner. As a farther 
motive for doing so, he added, that by thus satisfying the manes of those that 

* Thin A*r aniwen to the nuH>teenth of our Sobtembor* 
t A.Ji. 36^6 Aot. J. C. 479. Paia. 1. v. p. 533. 
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weie lulled at Tfaeimopylse, fae would be sore to immortalize his own name 
Umw^bout all Greece, and maite his memoiy precious to the latest posterity. 
'^ Cariy thy base counsel elsewhere,'" replied Pausanias, " thou must have a 
very wroi^ notion of true g\ory^ to imagine that the way for me to acquire it 
is to resemble the barbarians . Jf the esteem of the people of jEgina is not 
to be purchased but by such actions, 1 shall be content with preserving that 
of the Lacedsemonians only, among whom the base and ungenerous spirit of 
revenge is never put in competition with that of showing clemency and mode- 
ration to their enemies, and especially after tneir death. As for the souls of 
my departed countrymen, they are sufficiently avenged by the death of the 
many thousand Persians slain upon the spot in the last engagement/'* 

A dii^^ute, which arose between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, about 
determining which of the two people should have the prize of valour adjudged 
to them, as also which of them should have the privilege of erecting a trophy, 
bad like to have sullied all the gloiy and embittered the joy of their late vic- 
tory. They were just on the point of canying things to the last extremity, and 
would certainly have decided the difference by the sword, had not Aristi- 
des prevailed upon them, by the wisdom of his counsel and reasonings, to refer 
the determination of the matter to the judgment of the Grecians in general. 
This proposition being accepted by both parties, and the Greeks bein^ assem- 
bled upon the spot to decide the contest, Theogitonof Megara, speaking upon 
ihe question, gave it as bis opinion, that the prize of valour ought to be ad- 
ju(^d neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to some other city ; unless they de* 
sired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal consequences than that they had just put 
an end4o. After be had finished his speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rose up to 
deliver his sentiments of the matter : and when he be^an, nobody, doubted that 
he was going to claim that honour for the city of which he was a member and 
a native ; for Corinth was the next city of Greece in power and dignity after 
those of Athens and Sparta. But eveiy body was agreeably deceived when 
they found that all his disconrse tended to the praise of the Platseans, and that 
all the conclusion he made from the whole was, that in order to extinguish so 
dangerous a contention^ they ought to adjudge the prize to them only, if^atnst 
whom neither of the contending parties could have any grounds of anger or 
jealousy. This discourse and proposal were received with general applause 
by the whole assembly. Aristides immediately assented to it on the part of 
tiie Athenians, and Pausanias on the parrt of the Lacedaemonians. t 

All parties being thus agreed, before they began to divide the spoil of the 
enemy^ they put fourscore talents| aside for the Plataeans, who laid them out 
in building a temple to Minerva, in erectmg a statue to her honour, and in 
adorning the temple with curious and valuable paintings, which existed still in 
Plutarch's time, that is to say, above six hundred years afterwards, and which 
were then as fmsh as if the^ had but lately come out of the hands of the paint- 
ers. As for the trophy, which bad been another article of the dispute, the 
Lacedemonians erected one for .themselves in particular, and the Athenians 
another.§ 

The spoil was immense : in the camp of Maidonius they found prodigious 
sums of money in goM and silver, besides cups, vessels, beds, tables necklaces, 
and bracelets of gold and silver, not to be valued or numbered. It is observed 
by a certain historian, that these spoils proved fatal to Greece, by becoming 
the instruments of introdiicing avarice and luxuiy among her inhabitants.!] 
According to the religious customs of the Grecians, before they divided the trea- 
6ure,^ey ap{m»priated the tithe or tenth part of the wbde to the use of the 
gods; the rest was di«;tributed equally amon£^ the cities and nations that had 
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furnished troops ; and the chief officen who hsd distinguished fkemaelrefm 
the field of battle were likewise distinguished in this distribution. Tfaersenl 
a present of a golden tripod to Delphos, in the inscription upon which PaiMA- 
nius caused these words to be inserted : '* That he had defeated the barbarians 
at Plataee ; and that, in acknowledgment of that victixy, he had made tiiis 
present to Apollo."* 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the honour both of the tic 
toiy and the offering to himself only, offended the Lacedemonian people, who, 
in order to punish his pride in the vei^r point and place where be tnougbt to 
exalt himself, as also to do justice to their confederates, caused his name to be 
erased and that of the cities which had contributed to the victozy to be in* 
serted instead of it. Too ardent a thirst after ^lonr, on this occasion, did not 
allow him to consider that a man loses nothing by discreet modes^, which 
forbears the setting too high a value upon one's own services, and which, by 
screening a man from envy, serves really to enhance his reputation. f 

Pausanias gave a still farther specimen of his Spartan spirit and humour, in 
two entertainments which he ordered to be prepared a few days after the en- 

Sgement ; one of which was costly and magnificent, in which was served all 
? variety of delicacies and dainties that used to be served at the table of 
Mardonius ; the other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the Spartans. 
Then comparing the two entertainments together, and observing the difference 
of them to his officers, whom he had invited on purpose : " what madness,*' 
said he," was it in Mardonius, who was accustomed to such a luxurious diet, 
to think of attacking a people like us, who live without any superfluities, and 
indulge in no delicacies !'* 

All the Grecians sent to Delphos, to consult the oracle concerning the sacri* 
fice that was proper to be offered. The answer they received from the god 
was, '* that they should erect an altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that the^ should 
take care not to offer any sacrifice upon it, before they had extinguished all 
the fire in the country, because it bad been polluted and profaned l^ the bar* 
Wians ; and that they should come as far as Delphos, to obtain pure me, whicb 
they were to take from the altar, called the common altar. "| 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from the oracle, the generals im- 
mediately dispersed themselves throughout the whole countiy, aim caused all 
the ures to be extinguished ; and Euchidas, a citizen of Plataes, having taken 
upon himself to go and fetch the sacred fire with all possible expedition, made 
the best of his way to Delphos. On bis arrival he purified himself, sprinkled 
his body with consecrated water, put on a crovm of laurel, and then approached 
the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he took the holy fire, and carried 
it with him to Platss, where be arrived before the setting of the sun, bav- 
ine travelled a thousand stadia, equal to a hundred and twenty-five English 
miles, in one day. As soon as be came back, he saluted his fellow-citizens, 
delivered the fire to them, fell down at their feet, and died in a moment after- 
wards. His countiymen carried away his bpdy, and buried it in the temple 
of Diana sumamed Eucleia, which signifies *' of good renown," and put the 
following epitaph upon his tomb in the compass of one verse : *' here lies 
Euchidas, who went from hence to Delphos, and retured back the same day." 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which was held not long after this 
IK3currence, Aristides proposed the following decree, that all the cities of 
Greece should eveiy year send their respective deputies to Platiese, in order 
to offer sacrifices to Jupiter Liberator, and to the gods of the city ; (this assem- 
bly was still regularly held in the time of Plutatch ;\ that eveir ^re years 
there should be games celebrated there, which should be called the Games of 
liiberty : that the several states of Greece should raise a body of troops, con- 
sisting of ten thousand foot and a thousand horse, and should equip a fleet of 
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n liUAdfed MpSy which should be constantly mftintained for making; war against 
tbe barbarians ; and that the inhabitants of Plates, entirely devoted to the 
service of the gods, should be looked upon as sacred and inviolable, and be 
occupied in no other function than that of offering prayers and sacrinces Sox 
the eeneral preservation and prosperity of ureece. 

All these articles being approved and passed into a law, the citizens ot 
Platsse took upon them to solemnize, every year, the anniversary festival in 
honour of those persons who were slain in this battle. The order and manner 
of performing this sacrifice was as follows : the sixteenth day of the month 
Maimacterion, which answers to our mouth of December,* at the first appear- 
ance of day- break, they walked in a solemn procession, which was preceded 
by a trumpet that sounded to battle. Next to the trumpeter marched several 
cnariots, nlled with crowns and branches of myrtle. Afler these chariots, 
was led a black bull, behind which marched a company of young persons, 
carrying pitchers in their hands, full of wine and milk, the ordinaiy fibatkins 
offered to the dead, and vials of oil and incense. All these young persons 
were freemen ; for no slave was allowed to have any part in tnis ceremoir^y 
which was instituted for men who had lost their lives for liberty. In toe 
rear of this pomp followed the archon, or chief magistrate of the Plateans, 
for whom it was unlawful, at any other time, even so much as to touch iron, 
or to wear any other garment than a white one. But upon this occasbn, heiof 
clad in purple raiment^ having a sword by his side, and holding an urn in hit 
hands, which he took trom the place where they kept their public records, he 
marched quite throi^h the city to the place where the tombs of his memorable 
countiymen were erected. As soon as he came there, he drew out water with 
his urn from the fountain, washed with his own hands the little columns that 
stood by the tombs, rubbed them afterwards with incense, and then kiHed the 
bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that purpose. After having offered up 
certain prayers to the terrestrial Jupiterj and Mercuiy, he invited those valiant 
souls deceased to come to their feast, and to partake of their funeral libations ; 
then taking a cup in his hand, and havine filled it with wine, he poured it on 
the ground, and said with a loud voice, '^1 present this cup to those valiant 
men, who died for the liberfy of the Grecians." These ceremonies were an- 
nually performed even in the time of Plutarch. 

Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular embellished the monuments 
of their citizens, who died in the war with the Persians, with magnificent orna- 
ments, instituted funeral games to their honour, and appointed a solemn pane- 
g3rric to be pronounced over them, which in all probability was repeated 
every year. J 

Tae reader will be sensible, without my observing it, how much these so- 
lemn testimonies and perpetual demonstrations of honour, esteem, and grati- 
tude, for soldiers who had sacrificed their lives in the defence of liberty, con- 
duced to enhance the merit of valour, and of the services they rendered theii 
conntiT, and to inspire the spectators with emulation end courage ; and how 
exceedir^ly proper all this was for cultivating and perpetuatink a spirit ^f 
bravery in the people, and for making their troops victorious and invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much surprised, on the other hand, to see 
how wonderfully careful and exact these People were in acquitting themselves 
on all occasions of the duties of religion. The great event which I have just 
been relating, viz. the battle of Platsese, affords us veiy remarkable prooft 
of this, in the annual and perpetual sacrifice they instituted to Jupiter Libera- 
tor, which was still continued in the time of Plutarch ; in the care they took to 
consecrate the tenth part of all their spoil to the gods ; and in the decree pro- 

• Three months mfter the hatlle of Platae* wm fooght Probably these funeral ritn were not at first 
perfonnedt till after the eneaaies were eotlreW iroiie. and the countiy was free. 

t The terfestrial Jupiter is no other than'Pluto ; and the same epithet of terrestrial was also fiven to 
Ifwcarr, becMiiie it was beliered to be bis office to conduct departed souls to the infernal regions. 
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posed by Aristides to establish a solemn festiTal lor ever, as as annirenarf 
Gommernoration of that success. It is a delightful thing, in my opinion, to see 
pag[an and idolatrous nations thus publicly confessing and declaring, that all 
their expectations centre in the Supreme Being : that the^ think themselves 
obliged to ascribe the success of all 'their undertakii^ to him ; that they look 
upon him as the author of all tlieir victories and prosperities, as the sovereign 
ruler and disposer of states and empires, as the source from whence all salu- 
tary counsel, wisdom and courage are derived, and as entitled on all these ac- 
counts to the first and best part of their s^ils, and to their perpetual acknowl- 
edgments and thanksgiving for such distinguished favours and benefits. 

SECTION X. — THE BATTLE NEAR MYCALE. THE DEFEAT OF THE PERSIANS. 

On the same day that the Greeks fought the battle of Plataeae, their nava\ 
forces obtained a memorable victory in £ia over the remainder of the Persian 
fleet. For while that of the Greeks lay at iEgina, under the command of 
Ijeotycbides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, am- 
bassadors came to those generals from the lonians, to invite them into Asia to 
deliver the Grecian cities from their subjection to the barbarians. On this in- 
vitation they inunediately set sail from Asia, and steered their course by De- 
ios ; where, when they arrived, other ambassadors came from Samos, and 
biougfat them intelligence, that the Persian fleet, which had passed the win- 
ter at Cumse^ was then at Samos, wh'^re it would be an easy matter to defeat 
and destroy it, earnestly pressing them at the same time not to neglc^^t so fa- 
' vQurable an opportunity^ The €rreeks hereupon sailed away directly for Sa- 
jQios, But the Persians, receiving intelligence of their api>roach, retired to 
Myeale, a promontory of thei continent of Asia, where their land-army con- 
sisting of a hundred thousand men, who were the remainder of those that XeT" 
X^s had carried back from Greece ihe year before, was encamped. Here they 
drew their vessels ashore, which was a common practice among the ancients, 
and encompassed them with a strong rampart. The Grecians followed them 
to the vei^ place, and with the help of the lonians defeated their land-army, 
forced their rampart, and burnt all their vessels.* 

The battle of Platsese was fought in the morning, and that of Myeale in the 
afternoon of the same day : and yet all the Greek writers pretend that the vic- 
toiy of Plataeae was known at Myeale before the latter engagement was begun, 
thouffh the whole JBgean sea, which requires several days sailing to cross it, 
was between these two places. But Diodorus, the Sicilian, explains this mys- 
teij to us. He tells us, that Leotychides, observing his soldiers to be much 
dejected for fear their countrymen at Plataeae should sink under the numbers 
of Mardonius's army, contrived a stratagem to reanimate them ; and that there- 
fore, when he was just upon the point of making the first attack, he caused a 
rumour to be spread among his troops, that the Persians were defeated at Pla- 
taeae, though at that time he had no manner of knowledge of the matter.! 

Xerxes, hearing the news of these two overthrows, left Sardis with as much 
^aste, as he had befcnre left Athens, after the battle of Salamis, and retired 
with great precipitation into Persia, in order to put himself, as far as he possi- 
bly could, out oi the reach of his victorious enemies.}; But, before he set out, 
he gave orders that his people should bum and demolish all the temples be- 
longing to the Grecian cities in Asia ; which order was so far executed, that 
not one escaped, except the temple of Diana at Ephesus,§ He acted in this 
manner at the instigation of the Magi, who were professed enemies to temples 
ukI images.|| The second Zoroaster had thoroughly instructed him in their 
raligion, and made him a zealous defender of it. Flmy informs us, that Osta- 
nes, the head of the magi, and the patriarch of that sect, who maintained its 

• Herod. 1. ix. e. 89^^105. Diod. 1. xi. p. 30^38, 
X What we f toldl alio of Paulu* JCmiliusU victorj over the HacedoniaAi, whieh wm kaowa M 
RoBie tbe w«rr i»f U w«««l»UiiM4» without doiiht happened in the lame mamier. 
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maxiBM and inteiests with the greatest Tiolence, attended Xenes upon tfiit ex« 
peditioo aeainst Grreece.* This prince, as he passed through Babyton on hb 
return to Susa, destroyed also all the temples in that city, as be bad done 
those of Greece and Asia Minor : doubdess through the saioe principle, and 
out of hatred to the sect of the Sabaans, who made use of images in their di- 
vine worriiip, which was a thing extremely detested by the majgi. Perhaps, 
aJso, the desire of making himself amends for the chaiges of his Grecian ex- 
pedition by die spoil and plunder of those temples, might be another motive 
that induced him to destroy them ; for it is certain he found immense riches 
and treasure in them, which bad been amassed together through the supersti- 
tion of princes and people during a low series of ages.t V 

The Grecian fleet, after the tettle otMycale, set sail towards the Helles- 
pont, in order to possess themselves of the bridges which Xerxes had caused to 
De thrown over that narrow passage, and which they supposed were still en- 
tire. Butl&nding them broken by tempestuous weather, Leotychides and his 
Peloponnesian forces returned towards their own countiy. As for Xanthippus, 
he staid with the Athenians and their Ionian confederates, and they made them- 
selves masters of Sestus and the Thracian Chersonesus, in wfaicb places they 
found great booty, and took a vast number of i>risoners. After which, bdbve 
winter came on, they returned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the Persians, and haviqg 
fi>nBed an alliance with the ^xrecians, most of them preserved their Jibarty 
duriqg the time that empire subsisted* 

SECTION XI.— THC BARBiaOUS AITD INHUlCAir REyCMOB OF AMBSTEIS, TBS 
WIFE OF XERXES. 

Du&iHG the residence of Xerxes at Sardis, be conceived a violent passion 

for the wife of his brother Masistus, who was a prince of extraordinaiy merit, 
had always served the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had never done 
any thin^ te disoblige him. The virtue of this lady, uid her ffreat affection 
and fidelity to her husband, made her inexorable to all the king^s solicitatioM* 
He however, still flattered himself, that by a profusion of favours and liberalities, 
he might possibly gain upon her : and among other kind things he did to 
oblige her. he married his eldest son Darius, whom be intended for his suc- 
cessor, to Artainta, this lady's dau^ter, and (»dered that the marriage should 
be consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. But Xerxes, finding the prin- 
cess still unyielding to all his temptations and attacks, immediately changed 
his object, and fell passionately in love with her daughter, who did not imitate 
Uie glo 'ous example of her mother's constancy and virtue. While this intr^ue 
was carrying on, Amestris, wife of Xerxes, made him a present of a rich and 
magnfficent robe of her own making. Xerxes, being extremely pleased with 
this robe, thought fit to put it on, upon the first visit be afterwards made to 
Artainta ; and in -the conversation he nad with her, he mightily pressed her to 
let him know what she desired be should do for her, assuring ner, at the same 
time, with an oath, that he would grant her whatever she asked of him. Ar- 
tainta, upon this, desired him to give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, fore- 
seeing the ill consequence that would necessarily ensue his making her this 
Present, did all ^at he could to dissuade her from insisting upon it, and offered 
er any thing in the world instead of it But, not being able to prevail upon 
ber^ and thinking himself bound by the imprudent promise and oath he had 
made to her, he gave her the robe. The ladv no sooner received it, than she 
put it on, and wore it publicly by way of trophy .| 

Amestris, being confirmed by this action in the suspicions she had enter* 
tained, was enraged to the highest degree. But, instead of taking vengeance 
upon the daughter, who was the only offender, she resolved to wreak it upon the 
mother, whom she looked upon as the author of the whole intrigue, though she 
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was entwefy inaooent of the matter. For the better executing ofber pmme, 
the waited until the erand feast, which was eveir year celebrated on the kW's 
birth-day, and which was not far off ; on which occasion the king, according 
to the established custom of the countiy, granted her whatever she demanded. 
On the arrival of that day, she desired ofbis majesty that the wife of Masistua 
should be delivered into her hands. Xenes, who apprehended the queen's 
design, and who was struclc with horror at the thoughts of it, as well out of re- 
gard to his brother, as on account of the innocence of the lady, against whom 
be perceived his wife was so violently exasperated, at first refused her request, 
anaendeavoured by all means to dissuade her from it. But unable either to 
prevail upon her, or to act with steadiness and resolution himself, he at hst 
yielded, and was guilty of tbe weakest and most cruel piece of complaisatice 
that ever was acted, making the inviolable obligations of justice and humanity 
give way to the arbitraij laws of a custom, that had only been established to 
ffive occasion for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence andf generoeitT. 
In consequence, then, of this compliance, the lady was apprehended by me 
kill's guards, and delivered to Amestris, who caused her breasts, tongue, nose^ 
eai8) and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to tbe dogs in her own 
pieaence, and then sent her home to her husband's house in that mutilated and 
xniaeiable condition. In the mean time, Xerxes had sent for his brother, in' 
coder to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical adventure. He first 
gave him to understand, that he should be glad be would put away his wife, 
and to induce him thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters in her 
stead. But Masistus, who was passionately fond of his wife, could not prevail 
upon himself to divorce her: whereupon Xerxes in great ivrath told him, that 
since he had refused his daughter, he should neither have her nor his wife ; and 
that he would teach him not to reject the offers his master had made him ; aad 
with this inhuman reply dismissed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistus into the greatest anxiety; who, 
thinking he had reason to apprehend the worst of accidents, hastened home, 
to see what had passed there during his absence. On his arrival he found hts 
wife in that deplorable condition we have just been describing. Being en- 
raged thereat to the degree we may naturally imagine, he assembled all his 
family, his servants and dependents, and set out with all possible expedition 
for Bactriana, of which he was governor, determined, as soon as he arrived 
there, to raise an army and make war against the king;, in order to avenge him- 
self for his barbarous treatment. But Xerxes being informed of his hasty de- 
parture, and from thence suspecting the design he had conceived against him, 
sent a party of horse in pursuit of him ; which having overtaken him, cut him 
in pieces, together with his children and all his retinue. I do not know that 
a more tragical example of revenge than I have now related, is to be found 
in histoiy. 

There is still another action, no less cruel or impious than the former, related 
of Amestris. She caused fourteen children of the best families in Persia to 
be burnt alive as a sacrifice to tbe infernal gods, in compliance with a super- 
stitious custom practised by tbe Persians.* 

Masistus being dead, Xerxes gave tbe government of Bactriana to bis second 
son Hystaspes ; who, being by that means obliged to live at a distance from the 
court, gave his youiker brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of ascendii^ tbe 
throne after the death of their father, as we shall bereaAer see.t 

Here the histoiy of Herodotus terminates, viz : at the battle of Mycale, 
and the si^e of the city of Sestos by the Athenians, 

SECTION XII.-— THE ATHENIANS REBUILD THE WALLS OF THEIR CITY, NOT* 
WITHSTANDING THE OPPOSITION OF THE LACEDJEMONIANS, 

The war, commonly called the war of Media, which had lasted about two 
jeanK beiiig tenninated in the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians re» 
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himed to their own oountiy, and sending for their wiyes and chHdren whom 
they had committed to the care of their friends dunng'the war; hegan to think 
of rebuilding' their city, which was almost entirely destroyed by the Persians, 
and of surrounding it with strong walls, in order to secure it from farther Tio* 
lence.* The Lacedaemonians having intelligence of this, conceived a jealousy » 
and began to apprehend that Athens, whidi was already very powerful by sea, 
if it should go on to increase its strength by land also, might take upon her in 
time to give laws to Sparta, and to deprive her of that authcNrity and pre-emi- 
nence wnich she had hitherto exercised over the rest of Greece. They there* 
fore sent an embassy to the Athenians, the purport of which was to represent 
to ^em, that the common interest and safet}[ required that there should be no 
fortified city out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in case of a second invasion, it 
should fall into the hands of the Persians, who would be sure to settle them- 
selves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, and who from thence would be 
able to infest the whole countr]^, and to make themselves masters of it very 
speedily. Themistocles; who, since the battle of Salamis was ffreatly con- 
sidered and respected at Athens, easily penetrated into the true ctesign of the 
Lacedaemonians, though it was concealed under the specious pretext of pub- 
lic good ; but, as the latter were able with the assistance of their allies, to 
hinder the Athenians by force from carrying on the work, in case ihej should 
positively and absolutely refuse to comply with their demands, he advised the 
senate to make use of cunning and dissimulation as well as they. The answer, 
therefore, the^r made the envoys was, that they would seoi an embassy to 
Sparta, to satisfy the commonwealth concerning their jealousies and appre- 
hensions. Themistocles procured himself to be nominated one of the amoas- 
sadors, and persuaded the senate not to let his collea^es set out alon^ with 
him, but to send them one after another, in order to gain time for carrying on 
the work. The matter was executed pursuant to his advice : and he accord* 
ii^ly went alone to Lacedaetnon, where he let a great many days pass without 
waiting upon the magistrates, or applying to the senate. And upon their press- 
ing him to do it, ami asking the reason why he deferred it so long, be made 
answer, that he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, that they might ail 
have their audience of the senate together, and seemed to be very much sur- 
prised that they were so long coming. At length they arrived, but came singly, 
and at a considerable distance of time one from another. Durii^ all this whife, 
the work was carried on at Athens with the utmost industiy and vigour. The 
women, children, strangers, and slaves, were all employed in it : nor was it 
interrupted night or day. The Spartans were not ignorant of this matter but 
made great complaints of it to Themislocles, who i)ositively denied the fact, 
and pressed them to send other deputies to Athens, in order to inform them- 
selves better of the fact, desiring them not to give credit to loose and flying 
reports, without foundation. At the same time ne secretly advised the Athe- 
nians to detain the Spairtan envoys as so many hostages, until he and his col- 
leagues returned from their embassy, fearing, not without good reason, that 
they themselves might be served in the same manner at Sparta. At last, when 
all his fellow ambassadors were arrived, he desired an audience, and declared 
in full senate, that it was really true the Athenians had resolved to fortify their 
city with strong walls ; that the work was almost comijleted ; that they had 
judeed it to be absolutely necessaiy for their own security, and for the public 
good of the allies ; telline them at the same time, that, after the great expe- 
rience they had of the Athenian people's behaviour, they could not well sus- 
pect them of being wanting in their zeal for the common interest of their 
country ; that, as the condition and priviWes of all the allies oueht to be 
equal, it was just the Athenians should provide kit their own safety br all the 
means they judged necessary, as well as the other confederates ; that thejr 
had thoi^ht of this expedient, and were ip a conditu» to defead their ci^ 
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against wnumfer muM presume to attack it ; and tbat as for the LaoBdrnmo^ 
luans, it was not much for their honour, that they should desire to esfabKA 
their power and superiority rather upon the weak and defenceless condition of 
their allies than upon their own strength and valour .'^ The Lacedaemonians, 
w<»« extremely displeased with this discourse ; but, either out of a senae of 
gratitude and esteem for the Athenians, who had rendered such important ser- 
vices to the countiy, or out of a conviction that they were not able to oppose 
their enteiprise, they dissembled their resentments ; and the ambassadors on 
both sides, having ail suitable honours paid them, returned to their respective 
cities^ 

Themistocles, who always had his thoughts fixed upou raising and au^ 
menting the power and gloiy of the Atheman oommonweahh, did not confine his 
views to the walls of the citjr. He went on with the same vigorous application to 
finish the building and fortifications of the Pineus ; for, from the time he entered 
into office, he had commenced that great woik. Before this time they had no 
other port at Athens but that of Phalerus, which was neither very lai^ nor com- 
modious, and consequently not capable of answering the great designs of The- 
mistocles. For this reason he had cast his eye upon the r irseus, which seemed 
to invite him by its advantageous situation, and oy the conveniencT of its tbiee 
tpaekMis havens, which were capable of containing above four nundred ves- 
•elk This undertaking was prosecuted with so much diligence and activity, 
that the woik was considerably advanced in a veiy little time. Themistocles 
likewise obtained a deeree, that eveiy Tear they should build twenty vessels 
for the augmentation of their fleet : and in order to engage the greater Dumber 
of worknEien and sailors to resort to Athens, he caused particular privileges 
and immunities to be granted in their favour. His design was, as 1 have al- 
veary observed, to make the whole force of Athens maritime ; in which he 
followed a very dl£feient course of politics from what had been pursued by 
their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all they could to alienate the minds of 
the citizens from seafaring business and from war, and to make them apply 
themselves wholly to agricultuie and to peaoeable employments, published 
this fable : that Minerva, disputing with f^eptune, to knew which of them 
should be declared patron of Attica, and .give their name to the cit^ newly 
built, gained her cause by showing her judges the branch cf an olive-tree, 
the hapny symbol of peace and plenty, which she had planted ; whereas Nep- 
tune baa caused a fieiy horse, the symbol of war and confusion, to rise out of 
the earth before them.t 

SECTION xill. — THE BLACK DESIGN OF THEMfSTOCLES REJECTED UNANIMOUSLY 
BY THE PEOPLE OF ATHENS. 

Themistocles who conceived the design of supplanting the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and of taking the government of Greece out of their hands, in order ta 
!:U it into those of the Athenians, kept his eye and his thoughts continually 
ixed u{>on that great project. And as he was not veiy nice or scrupulous in 
the choice of his measures, whatever tended towards accomplishing the end 
he had in view, he looked upon as just and lawful. He one day declared, 
in a full assembly of the people, that he had a veiy important design to 
propose, but that be could not communicate it to the people, because its success 
required that it sLould be carried on with the greatest secrecy ; he there- 
fore desired ihej would appoint a person to whom he might explain himself 
upon the matter in question. Aristides was unanimously^ chosen fay the whole 
assembly, who referred themselves entirely to his opinion of the affair ; so 
great a confidence had they both in his probity and prudence. Themistocles 
therefore having taken him aside, told him tHat the design he had conceived 
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wu to btmi ^ fleet bekonng to Ihe j«8t ef die Gndao sUiles, wl^ 
in a neigiiboiiring^ port, aad tMit by this means Athens ivould certainly become 
mistress of all Greece. Aristides berei^on returned to the assembly, and only 
declared to them, that indeed nothing' could be more advantageous to the 
commonwealth than the proposition df TbemistocJes, but at the same time 
nothii^ in the world could be m<Nre unjust. The people unanimously ordained, 
that Tbemistocles should entirely desist from his pn^ect. We see in this in- 
stance, that the title of Just was not given to Aristides, even in his life-time, 
ivithout some foundation ; a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior to-all those 
which conquerofs pursue with so much ardour, and which in some measure, 
assimilates a man to the Divinity.* 

I do not know whether all histoiy can afford us a fact more worthy of admi 
ration than this. It is not a company of philosophen with whom it is easy to 
establish fine maxims and sul4ime ideas of morality in the schools, who de- 
termine on this occasion, that the consideration of profit and advantage ou^ht 
never to prevail in preference to what is honest and just It is an entire 
people, who are hkhly interested in the proposal made to them, who are con- 
vinced that it is ofthe greatest importance to the welfare of the state, and who 
however reject it with unanimous consent, and without a moment's hesitation, 
and that for this only reason, that it is contrary to justice. How black ara 
perfidious, on the other hand, was the design which Tbemistocles proposed to 
them of burning the fleet of their Grecian confederates, at a time of profound 
I>eace, solely to aggrandize the power of the Athenians ! Had he a nundred 
times the merit ascribed to him, this single action would be sufficient to sully 
all his gloiy. - For it is the heart, that is to say, integrity and probity, that 
constitotes and distinguishes true merit. 

1 am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things with great justness^ 
does not seem, on this occasion, to condemn Tbemistocles. After havii^ 
■QMiken ofthe works he had effected in the Pirsus, he goes on to the fact in 
question ; of which he says, *' Tbemistocles projected somethiqg still greatea 
tor the augmentation oftheir msffitime power, "t 

The Lacedemonians having proposed in the council of the AmphictyonS. 
that all tlie cities which had not taken arms against Xerxes should be excftidea 
from that assembly, Tbemistocles, who apprehended, that if the Thessalians, 
the Ararives, and the Tbebans,were excluded from that council, the Spartans 
would by that means become masters of the suffirages, and consequently deter- 
mine all affairs according to their pleasure; made a speech in behalf of the 
cities they were for excluding, and brought the deputies that composed the 
assembly over to his sentiments. He represented to them, that the greatest 
part of the cities that had entered into the confederacy, which were but thirty- 
one in the whole, were very small and inconsiderable ; that it would there- 
fore be a vej^ strange, as well as a very dangerous proceeding, to deprive all 
the other cities of Greece of their votes and places in the grand assembly of 
the nation, and by that means suffer the august council of^the Amphictyons 
to fall under the direction and influence of two or three ofthe most powerful 
cities, which for the future would give law to all the test, and would subvert 
end abolish that equality of power, which was justly regarded as the basis and 
soul of all republics. Tbemistocles, by this plain and open declaration of his 
opinion, drew upon himself the hatred of the Lacedsmonians, who from that 
time became his professed enemies. He had also incurred the displeasure of 
the rest of the allies, by his having exacted contributions from them in too rig- 
orous and rapacious a manner^ 

When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the people finding themselves 
in a state of peace and tranquillity, endeavoured, by ail means to get the go* 
vemment into their hands, and to make the Athenian state entirely popular^, 
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This detUgn of fhetrs, ^tMofii kept as secret at possible, did not escape ftm 

rigilance and penetration OtAristides, who saw all the consequences with which 
such an innovation would be attended. But, as he considered on one baixL 
that the people were entitled to some regard on account of the valour they bad 
shown in all the late battles which bad been gained ; and on the other, that it 
would be no easy matter to curb and restrain a people who still, in a manner, 
had their arms in their hands, and who were grown more insolent than ever from 
their victories : on these considerations, he thought it proper to compromise 
with them, ana to find out some medium to satisify ana appease them. He 
therefore passed a decree, by which it was ordained that the ^vemment should 
be common to all the citizens, and that the archons, who were the chief ma- 
gistrates of the commonwealth, and who were formerly chosen out of the rich- 
est of its members, or those who received at least five hundred medimni of 
grain out of the product of their lands, should, for the future, be elected indis- 
criminately from the general body of the Athenians. By thus giving up some- 
thing to the people, he preventea all dissensions and commotions, whicn might 
have proved fatal, not only to the Athenian state, but to all Greece.* 

SECTION Xiy.^THB LACKDJEMOlTIAirS LOSE THE CHIEF COMMAITD THROUGH 
THE PRIDE AND ARROGANCE OF PAUBANIAS. 

The Grecians, encouraged by the happy success which had every where at- 
tended their victorious arms, determined to send a fleet to sea in order to deliver 
such of their allies as were still under the yokeof the Persians, out of their bands. 
Pausanias was the commander of the fleet for the Lacedaemonians, and Aristi- 
des, and Cimon the son of Miltiades, commanded for the Athenians. They 
first directed their course to the isle of Cyprus, where they restored all the 
cities to their liberty : then steering towards the Hellespont, they attacked the 
city of Byzantium, of which they made themselves masters, and took a vast 
number of prisoners, a great part of whom were of the richest and most con- 
siderable families of Persia. t 

Pausanias, who from this time conceived Uioughts of betraying his countiy, 
judged it proper to make use of this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. 
To this end he caused a report to be spread among his troops, that the Persian 
noblemen, whom he bad committed to the guard and care ofone of his officers, 
had made their escape by night and were fled: but he had set them at liberty 
himself, and sent a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver tbie 
city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands on condition he would give him 
his daughter in marriage. The king did not fail to give him a favourable an- 
swer, and to send him very large sums of money also, in order to win over as 
many of the Grecians as he should find disposed to enter into his designs. The 
person he appointed to manage this intrigue with him was Artabazus ; and to the 
end that he might have it in his power to transact the matter with the greater 
ease and security, he made him governor of all the sea-coasts of Asia Minor. 

Pausanias, who was already dazzled with the prospect of his future great- 
ness, began from this moment to change his whole conduct and behaviour. 
The poor, modest, and frugal way of living at Sparta ; the subjection' to riffid 
and austere laws, which neither spared nor respected any man's person, but 
were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to the matest as to the meanest 
condition : all this, became insupportable to Pausanias. He could not bear the 
thoughts of going back to Sparta, after having been passessed of such high com- 
mands and employments, to return to a state of equality that would confound 
him with the meanest of the citizens ; and this was the cause of his enterii^ 
into a treaty with the barbarians. He therefore entirely laid aside the man- 
ners and behaviour of his countiy; assumed both the dress and state of the 
Persians, and imitated them in all flieir expensive luxuries and magnificence. 
He treated the allies with an insufferable rudeness and insolence; never spoke 
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to tbe ofiicefs but with menaces and anregaoce : Tequired extraotdinuy and . 

unusual boDours to be paid him ; and by his whole behaviour rendered the 
Spartan dominion odious to all the confederates. On the other hand^ the 
courteous, affable, and obliging deportment of Aristides and Cinxxi ; their to- 
tal disdain of all imperious and haughty airs, which only t«*nd to alienate peo* 
pie and multiply enemies ; a gentle, kind, and bene6cent disposition, wnich 
showed itself in all their actions, and which served to temper the authority 
of their commands, and to render it both easy and amiable ; the justice and 
humanity conspicuous in every thing they did ; the great care they took to 
offend no person whatever, and to do kind offices and services to all about 
them ; all this, hurt Pausanias exceedingly, by the contrast of their opposite 
characters, and greatly increased the general discontent. At last this aissatis* 
faction publicly broke out ; and all the allies deserted biro, and put them« 
selves under the command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did Arist* 
ides, says Plutarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gentleness, which 
he opi)osed to the arrogance and roughness of Pausanias, ana by inspiring Ci- 
mon his colleague with the same sentiments, insensibly draw off the minds of 
the allies from the Lacedsemonians, without their perceiving it, and at len^ 
deprived them of the command ; not by open force, or by sending out armies 
or fleets against them, and still less by making use of any arts or perfidious 
practices, but by the wisdom and moderation of his conduct, and by render- 
ing the government of the Athenians respectable.*^ 

It must be confessed at the same time, that the Spartan people on this occasion 
showed a greatness of soul and a spirit of moderation, that can never be suffi« 
ciently admired. For when they were convinced that their commanders grew 
haughty and insolent from their too great authority, they willingly renounced 
the superiority which they had hitherto exercised over the rest of the Grecians, 
and forbore sending any more of their generals to command the Grecian ar- 
mies ; choosing rather, adds the historian, to have their citizens wise, modest 
and submissive to the discipline and laws of the commonwealth, than to main- 
tain their pre-eminence and superiority over all the Grecian states. 

SECTION XV. — THE SECRET CONSPIRACY OF PAUSANIAS WITH THE PERSIANS. 

HIS DEATH. 

Upon the repeated complaints which the Spartan commonwealth received on 
all hands agamst Pausanias, they recalled him home to ^ive an account of his 
conduct. But not having sufficient evidence to convict him of his haviiig car- 
ried on a correspondence with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him on his 
first trial ; after which he returned of his own accord, and without the consent 
and approbation of the republic, to the city of Byzantium, from whence he 
continued to carry on his secret practices with Artabazus. But as he was still 
guilty of many violent and unjust proceedings while he resided there, the Athe- 
nians obliged him to leave the place ; and be then retired to Colonse, a small 
city of the Troas, There he received an order from the ephori to return to 
Sparta, on pain of being declared, in case of disobedience, a public enemy and 
traitor to bis country, lie complied with the summons, and went home, hopinjg^ 
he should still be able to bring himself off by the power of money. On his 
arrival he was committed to prison, and was soon afterwards brought again 
upon his trial before the judges. The charge brought against him was sup- 
ported by many suspicious circumstances and strong presumptions. Several 
of his own slaves confessed that he had promised to give them their liberty, 
in case they would enter into his designs, and serve him with fidelity and zeal 
in the execution of his projects. But, as it was the custom for the ephori never 
to pronounce sentence of death aeainst a Spartan, without a full and direct proof 
of the crime laid to his chaige, Uiey looked upon the evidence against him as 
iqsufiicieDt ; and the more so, as he was of the royal family, and was actual]j 
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inresled with the admmistmtion dibit vegad office ; far Patmmas exeicited 
6ie functiofi ofkini^, as beinf^ the guardian and nearest relation to Plistarehus. 
the son of Leonidas, who was then in his minority. He was therefore acqaittea 
a second tme, and set at liberty.* 

While the ephori were thus peiplexed for want of clear and plain evidence 
against the ofender, a certain slave, who was called the Aigilian, came to tbem^ 
and hrougfat then a letter, written by Pausanias himself to the king of Persia, 
which the slave was to have carried and delivered to Artabazus. It must be 
observed by the way, that this Penian governor and Pausanias had agreed to- 

Sther, to put to death all the couriers sent from one to the other^ as soon as 
»ir packets or messages were delivered, that there mi§^ be no possibility 
Jeft oc tracinr out or discovering their correspondence. The Aigilian, who 
saw none of nis fellow servants that were sent expresses return again, had 
vome suspicion ; «kl when it came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he 
was entrusted with, in which Artabazus was positively desired to kill him, pur- 
suant 10 their agreement. This was the letter the slave put into the hands of 
the ephori ; wIm» still thought even this proof insufficient in the eye of the law, 
and tberefare endeavoured to corroborate it by the testimony of Pausanias him- 
self. The slave, in concert with them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune in 
Tenaros, as to a secure asylum. Two small closets were purposely made 
there, in whieh (be ephori and some Spartans hid themselves. The instant 
Pausanias was informed that te Aigilian had fled to this temple, he hastened 
tiiither to in|«ire the reason. The slave confessed that he had opened the let- 
ter ; and that findine by the contents of it that he was to be put to death, he 
had fled to the temfNe to sav« his life. As Pausanias could not deny the dsict, he 
made the t>est eacuse he could : promised the stave a great rewaod ; obliged 
bim to promise not to mention what had passed between them to any person 
whatever. Pausanias then left him. 

His guilt was now but too evident. The moment he returned to the t:ity , the 
ep&>ri were resolved, to seize him. From the aspect of one of these magis- 
trates, he plainly perceived that some danger was impendingover him, and 
therefore ran with the utmost speed to the temple of Pallas, called Chalcioecos, 
near that place, and got into it 'before his pursuers could overtake him. The 
entrance was immediately stopped up with great stones, and histoiy informs 
us, that the criminal's mother set tiie first example on Uiat occasion. They 
now tore off the roof of tbe> building ; but as the ephori did not dare to take 
him out of it by force, because this would have been a violation of that sacred 
asylum, they resolved to leave him exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, 
and accordingly he was starved to death. His corpse was buried not far from 
that place ; but the oracle of Delphos, whom they consulted soon after, declared, 
that to appease the anger of the goddess, who was justly oflended on account 
of the violation of her temple, two statues must be set up there in honour of 
Pausanias, which was done accordii^ly. 

Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild and inconsiderate ambition had 
stifled in him all sentiments of probity, honour, love of country, zeal for liberty, 
and of hatred and aversion for the barbarians ; sentiments which, in some mea- 
sure, were inherent in ail the Greeks, and particulariy the Lacedsemonians. 

SRCTION XVI. — THBMISTOGLES FLIES FOR SHELTER TO KINO ADMETUS. 

Thbmistocles was also charged with bein^ an accomplice of Pausanias. 
He was then in exile. A passionate thirst of gfoiy, and a strong desire to com- 
mand arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him veiy odious to them. He 
bad built, veiy near his house, a temple in honour of Diana, under this title, " ta 
Diana, goddess of good counsel ;'' thereby hinting to the Athenians, that he 
had given ^ood counsel to their city, and to all Greece ; and he had also placed 
lib statue m it, which was standing in the time of Plutareh, who says it ap- 
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P|^9Lred, {rom this statue, that his physiognoray was as heroic as his fdiaaf* 
Finding that men listened with pleasure to all the calumaies his enemies spread 
against him, to silence them he was for ever expatiating, in all public assem- ' 
blies, un the services he had rendered his countiy. As they were at last tired 
with hearing him repeat the same thing so often, ''how !'' said he, " are you 
weaiy of having good offices frequently done you by the same persons ?" He 
did not consider, that putting them so often in mind of his services, was in a 
manner reproaching them with their having forgotten them, which was not very 
obliging ]* and he seemed not to know, that the surest way to acquire ap- 
plause, is to leave it to be bestowed by others, and to resolve to do such things 
only as are praise-worthy ; and that a frequent mention of one's own virtue and 
exalted actions, is so far from appeasing envy, that it only inflames it.j 

Themistocles, after having been banished from Athens by the ostracism^ 
withdrew to Arg^os. He was there when Pausanias was prosecuted as a traitor 
who had conspired against his country. He had at first concealed his designs 
from Themistocles, though he was one of his best friends ; but as soon as ne 
was expelled his country, and had hijghly resented that injury, he disclosed his 
projects to him, and pressed him to join in them. To induce this compliance, 
he showed him the letters which tHe king of Persia wrote to him ; and en- 
deavoured to animate him against the Athenians by painting their injustice and 
ingratitude in the strongest colours. Themistocles, however, rejected with 
indignation the proposals of Pausanias, and refused peremptorily to engage io 
any manner in his schemes ; but then he concealed what bad passed l^tween 
them, and did not discover the enterprise he had formed, whether it was that 
be imagined Pausanias would renounce it of himself, or was persuaded that it 
would be discovered some other way ; it not being possible for so dangerous 
and ill-concerted an enterprise to take effect. t 

After the death of Pausanias, several letters and other things wertf found 
among his papers, which raised a violent suspicion of Themistocles* The La- 
cedemonians sent deputies to Athens, to accuse and have sentence of death 
passed upon him ; and those citizens who envied him joined these accusers. 
Aristides had now a fair opportunity of revenging himself on his rival, for the 
injurious treatmetit he had received from him, had his soul been capable of re* 
ceivine so cruel a satisfaction. But he refused absolutely to joiTi in so horrid 
a combination ; as little inclined to delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, 
as he had been before to regret his success. Themistocles answered by letters 
all the calumnies with which he was chaiged ; and represented to the Ather 
nians, that as he had ever been fond of ruling, xad his tem|)er being such as 
would not suffer him to be lorded over by others, it was higUy improbable 
that he should have a design to deliver up himself, and all Greece, to enemies 
and barbarians. 

In the mean time the people^ too stiongly wrought upon by his accusers, 
sent some persons to seize him, that he might oe tried by the council of Greece. 
Themistocles, having timely notice of it, went into the island of Corc^ra, to 
whose inhabitants he had formerlr done some service : however, not thinking 
himself safe there, he fled to Epinis, and finding himself still pursued by 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians, out of despair he made a very dangerous 
choice, which was, to fly to Admetus king of Molossus ior refuge. This 
prince, having formerly desired the aid of the Athenians, and being refused 
with ^nominy by Themistocles, who at that time presided in the govein- 
ment, had retained the deepest resentment on that account, and declared, that 
he would take the first opportunity to revenge himself. But Themistocles, 
imagining that in the unhappy situation of his affairs, the recent envy of his 
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felloW-€iti2ens was more to be feared than tlie ancient gm^ of thAi i^t 
was resolved to run the hazard of it. On his arrival at the palace of Ihat 
monarch, on being informed that he was absent, he addressed himself to the 
queen, who received him veir graciously, and instructed him in the manner 
in which it was propter to make his request. When Admetus returned, The- 
mistocies took the xing^s son in his arms, seated himself on his hearth amidst 
his household gods, and there telling him who he was, and the cause why he 
fled to him for refuge, he implored his clemency, owned that his life was in hi» 
hand, entreated him to forget the past ; and represented to him, that no actioD 
can be more worthy in a great king than to exercise clemency. Admetus, sur« 
prised and moved with compassion in seeing at his feet, in so numblc a posture, 
the greatest man of all Greece, and the conqueror of all Asia, raised him im* 
mediately from the ground, and promised to protect him against ail his ene- 
mies. Accordingly, when the Athenians and Lacedaemonians came to de* 
mand him, he absolutely refused to deliver up a person who had made his 
palace his asylum, in the firm persuasion that it would be sacred and inviolable. 
While he was at the court of this prince, one of his friends found an op^r> 
tunity to carry ofif his wife and children from Athens, and to send them to iiira ; 
for which that person was sometime after seized, and condemned to die. His 
friends secured tiie greatest part of his efifects for him, which they afterwards 
found opportunity to remit to him ; but all that could be discovered,, which 
amounted to a hundred talents,* was carried to the public treasuiy. When 
he entered upon the administration, he was not worth three talents. I shall 
leave this illustrious exile for some time at the court of king Admetus, to re- 
sume the sequel of this history. 

SECTION XVII.^>OISINTC]iE8TEO ADMINISTRATION OF THK PUBLIC TREASITRK 
BT ARI8TIDES. HIS DEATH AND EULOOIVX. 

I HATE before observed, that the command of Greece had passed from Sparta 
to the Athenians. Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indeed con- 
tributed some sums of money towards the expense of canyipg on the war 
against the barbarians ; but this partition or division had always occasioaed 
great feuds, because it was not made in a just or equal proportion. It was 
tnought proper, under this new government, to lodge in the island of Delos» 
the common treasure of Greece ; to fix new regulations with regard to the 
public moneys ; and to lay such a tax as might be regulated according to the 
revenue of each city and state ; in order that, the expenses beirg equally 
borne by the severaT individuals who composed the body of the allies, no one 
might have reason to murmur. The business was, to find a person of so honest 
and incorrupt a mind, as to discharge an employment of so delicate and dan- 
gerous a kind, the due administration of which so nearly concerned the public 
welfare. All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides ; accordingly they invested 
him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax on each of them, relying 
entirely on his wisdom and justice.! 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. He presided over the treascuy 
with the fidelity and disinterestedness of a man who looks upon it as a capital 
crime to embezzle the smallest portion of another's possessions; with the care 
and activity of a father of a family, in the management of his own estate ; and 
with the caution and int^rityof a person who considers the public moneys as 
Mcred. In fine, he succeeded in what is equall]^ difficult and extraordinary, 
viz. in acGjuiring the love of all, in an office in which he ^t escapes the public 
tidium gains a great point.^ Such is the glorious character which Seneca givea 
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of a person cfaaiged widi an employment of almost tbe same kind, and the no* 
blest eulogium wt can be eiven of^such as administer the public revenue. It 
is the exact picture of Aristides. He discovered so much probity and wisdom 
in tbe exercise of this office, that no man complained; and those times were con- 
sidered ever after as the golden age, that is, the period in which Greece had 
attained its highest pitch of virtue and happiness. And indeed, the tax which 
he had fixed in the whole to four hundred and sixty talents* was raised by Pe- 
ricles to six hundred, and soon after to thirteen hundred talents : it was not 
that the expenses of the war were increased, but the treasure was employed 
to very useless purposes, in distributions to tbe Athenians, in solemnizing 
games and festivals, in building temples and public edifices ; not to mention^ 
that the hands of those who superintended the treasury were not always clean 
and uncorrupt. as those of Aristides. This wise and equitable conduct secured 
to him, to the latest posterity, the glorious surname of " the Just." 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aristides, which shows that tbe 
Greeks (and the same may he said of the Romans} had a very narrow and im- 
perfect idea of justice. They confined the exercise of it to the interior, as it 
were of civil society ; and acknowledged that individuals were bound to 
observe strictly its several maxims : but with regard to their country, to the 
republic, their great idol, to which they reduced eveiy thing, they thought in a 
quite diferent manner ; and imagined themselves essentially obliged to sacrifice 
to it, not only their lives and possessions, but even their religion and the most 
sacred engagements, contrary to and in contempt of the most solemn oaths* 
This will appear evidently in what follows. 

Ailer the relation had been made in respect to the tributes of which I have 
just spoken, Aristides, having settled the several articles of the alliance, made 
the confederates take an oath to observe them ]>unctually, and he himself 
swore in the name of the Athenians ^ and in denouncing the curses which always 
accompanied the oaths, he threw mto tbe sea, pursuant to the usual custom^ 
large bars of red-hot iron. But the ill state of the Athenian affairs ibrcing 
them afterwards to infringe some of those articles, and to govern a little more 
arbitrarily, he entreated them to vent those curses on him, and discharge them- 
selves thereby of the punishment due to such as had forsworn themselves^ 
and who hacl been reduced to it by the unhappy situation of their affairs. 
Tbecphrastus tells us, that in general (these words are borrowed from Plutarch) 
Aristides, who executed all matters relating to himself or the public with the 
most impartial and rigorous justice, used to act, during his administration, in 
several things, accorain^ as the exigenc]^ of affairs, and#the welfare of his 
countiy , migot require ; it he'ntg his opinion, that a government, in order to 
support itself, is, on some occasions, obliged to have recourse to injustice ; of 
which he gives the following example. One day, as the Athenians were 
debating in their council, al^ut bringing to their city, in opposition to the 
articles of the treaty, the common treasures of Greece, which were deposited 
in Delos : the Samians having opened the debate ; when it was Aristides's 
turn to speak, he said, that the dislodging of the treasure was an unjust 
action, but useful, and caused this opinion to prevail. The incident shows, 
that tbe pretended wisdom of the heathens was overspread with great obscurity 
and error.t 

It was scarcely possible to have a greater contempt for riches than Aristides 
Itad. Themistocles, who was not pleased with the encomiums bestowed on 
other men, bearing Aristides applauded for the noble disinterestedness with 
which he administered the public treasures, did but laugh at it ; and said, that 
tbe praises bestowed upon him for it, showed no greater merit or virtue than 
that of a strong chest, which faithfully preserves all the moneys that are shut 
up in it, without retaining any. This low sneer was by way of revenge for a 
strc%e of raillery that had stung him to the quick. Themistocles saying, that» 
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in bis opinion, the greatest talent a general could possess, was to be able to 
fcM-esee the designs of an enemy. "This talent," replied Aristides ''* is neces* 
sary ; but there is another no less noble and worthy in a g:eneral : that is, to 
have clean hands, and a soul superior to venality and views of interest.** 
Aristides might veiy justly answer Themistocles in this manner, since he was 
really very poor, though he had possessed the highest employments in the 
state. He seemed to have an innate love for poverty ; and, so far from being 
ashamed of it, he thought it reflected as much glory on him, as all the trophies 
and victories he had won. History gives us a shining instance of this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, and the most wealthy citizen 
in Athens, was cited to appear before the judg:es. The accuser, laying very 
little stress on the cause itself, reproached him especially with permitting 
Aristides, his wife and children, to live in poverty, while he himself wallowed 
in riches. CalHas perceivii^ that these reproaches made a strong impression 
on the judges, summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether he had 
not often pressed him to accept of large sums of money ; and whether he had 
not obstinately refused to accent of bis offer, asserting, that he had more reason 
to boast of his poverty, than Oallias of his riches ; that ibany persons were to 
be found who had made a ^ood use of their wealth, but that there were fewr 
who bore their poverty with magnanimity, and even joy ; and that none had 
cause to blush at their abject condition, but such as had reduced themselves 
to it by their idleness, their intemperance, their profusion, or dissolute conduct, 
Aristides declared, that his kinsman had told nothing but the truth : and added, 
that a man whose frame of mind is such as to suppress a desire ot superfluous 
things, and who confines the wants* of life within the narrowest limits, besides 
being freed from a thousand importunate cares, and left so much master of 'his 
time, as to devote it entirely to the public, is also assimilated in some measure 
to the Deity, who is wholh^ void of cares or wants. There was no man in the 
assembly, but, at his leavir^ it, would have chosen to be Aristides, thou^ so 
poor, rather than Callias with all his riches.* 

Plutarch gives m, in few words, Plato's giorious testimony to the virtue of 
Aristides, for which he looks upon him as infinitely supericnr to all the illustrious 
men who were his cotemporaries. " Themistocles, Cimoii, and Pericles," says 
he, *^ did indeed fill their city with splendid edifices, with porticoes, statues, rich 
ornaments, and other vain superfluities of that kind ; but Aristides did all that 
lay in his power to enrich every part of it with virtue : now, to raise a city to 
true happiness, it must be made virtuous, not rich." 

Plutarch takes m^ice of another circumstance in the life of Aristides, which, 
though of the simplest kind, reflect<9 the greatest honour on him, and may 
serve as an eicellent lesson. It is in that beautiful treatise in which he inquires 
whether it is proper for old men to concern themselves with afiairs 6f govern- 
ment ; and where he points out in an admirable manner, the various services 
they may do the state, even in an advanced age. " We are not to fancy," says he, 
*^'that all public services require great action and tumult, such as, to harangue the 
people, to preside in the government, or head armies : an old man, whose mind 
is informed with wisdom, may, without going abroad, exercise a kind of magis- 
tracy in it, whkh, though secret and obscure, is not therefore the less important ; 
and that is, in training up youth by good counsel, teaching them the various 
springs of policy, and bow to act in public affairs. Aristides," add? Plutarch, 
" was not always inoffice, but was alway^ useful i6 hts countiy^ His house was a 
public school of virtue, wisdMn and policy. It was open to all young Athenians, 
who were lovers of virtue, and these used fo consult hhn as an oracle. He gave 
them the kinckst reception, heard them with patience, instructed them witii 
familiarity; and endeavoured, above all things, to animate their couiiaLge,'and 
inspire them with confidence." It is observed particularly, thaf Cimdn^ after- 
wards so faiBoas, was obliged to him for this important service.! 

• Pint.)!) C9iP9«r, Aiiit* etCiit«)*r« U6. t I4i>mip. 'm^'m- 
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Ptutarek divided die life of statesmen into three ages. In the fint, he woidd 
have them learn the principles of ^vemtnent ; in the second, reduce them to 
practice : and in the third, instruct others * 

History does not mention the exact time when, nor plabe where, Aristides 
died ; but then it pays a glorious testimony to his memoiy , when it assures us, 
that this great man, who had possessed the highest employments in the repub- 
lic, and had the absolute dis{X)sal of its treasures, died pd6r, and did not leave 
money enough to defray the expenses of his funeral : so tint tiie government 
was obliged to bear the chaige of it, and to maintain his family. His daughters 
were married, and Lysimachus his son was maintained at the expense of the 
Piytaneum ; which also gave the daughter of the latter, after his death, the 
pension with which those were honoured who had been victorious at the 
Olympic games. t Plutarch relates on tliis occasion, the liberality of tne Athe* 
nians m favour of the posterity of Aristogiton their deliverer, who was fallen 
to decay ; and he adds, that even in his time, almost six hundred years after,' 
the same goodness and liberality still subsisted : it was glorious for the city, to 
have preserved, for so many centuries, its generosity and gratitude ; and a 
strong motive to animate individuals, who were assured that their children 
would enjoy the rewards which death might prevent them from receiving t it 
was delightful to see the remote posterity of the defenders and deliverers of 
the commonwealth, who had inherited nothing from their ancestors but the 
^loiy of their actions, maintained for so manjr ages at the expense of the public, 
in consideration of the services their families had rendered. They livea 
in this manner with much more honour, and called up the remembrance of 
their ancestors with much greater splendour, than a multitude of citizens, 
whose fathers had been studious only of leaving them great estates, which gene- 
rally did not long survive those who raised them, ana often left their posterity 
nothing but the odious remembrance of the injustice and oppression by which 
they were acquired.J 

The greatest honour which the ancients conferred on Aristides, was bestowing 
on him the glorious title of " the Just." He gained it, not by one particulai 
action, but by the unifonn tenor of bis conduct. Plutarch makes a reflection 
on this occasion, which beii^ very remarkable, I think it incumbent on me 
not to omit. 

"Among the several virtues of Aristides,'* says this judicious author," that for 
which he was most renowned, was his justice ; because this virtue is of most 
general use ; its benefits extending to a greater number of persons : as it is the 
foundation, and in a manner the soul, of every public office and employment. 
Hence it was that Aristides, though in low circumstances and, of mean extrac- 
tion, merited the title of Just; a title" says Plutarch, " truly noble, or rather truly 
divine ; but one of which princes are seldom ambitious, because generally igno- 
rant of its beauty and excellency .§ They choose rather to be called the con- 
querors of cities, and the thunderbolts of war ; and sometimes even eagles 
and lions, preferring the vain honour of pompous titles, which convey no otner 
idea than of violence and slaughter, to the solid g^loiy of those expressive of 
goodness and virtue.il They do not know," continues Plutarch, "that of the 
three chief attributes of the Deity, of whom kings boast themselves the image, 
I mean, immortality, power, and justice ; that of these three attributes, the 
first of which excites our admiration and desire, the second fills us with dread 
and terror, and the third inspires us with love and respect, this last only is 
truly and personally communicated to man, and is the only one that can con- 
duct him to the other two ; it being impossible for man to become truly immor- 
tal and powerful without being just." 

* He applies on this occasion the costom used in Rome, where the restals spent the first tea rean in 
learning^ the duties of their offiee, and this was a kind of noviciate ; the next ten years they emplojail IB 
tiM exercise of their functions ; and the last ten in instructing the joung novices in them. 

t Plut. in Arist. p. 334. 335. t Vld. Book. V. Art. TiiL 
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Before I remne tbe seqoe) ofthift histoiy, it nifty bot be inftfAoper fo obsene, 
that it was about this period the fauie of the Greeks, still move renowned for 
the wisdom of their politj thau the glory of their rictories, induced the Romans 
to have recourse to tbeir lights and knowledge.*^ Rome, formed under kings, 
was in vrantof such laws as were necessaiy for the good government of a com- 
monwealth. For this purpose the Romans sent deputies to copy the law» 
of the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, which were still better 
adapted to the popular government that had been established after the expul- 
sion of the kings. On this model the ten magistrates, called Decemviri, and 
wHo were invested with absolute authority, were created ; these digested the 
)awB of the twelve tables, which are the basis of the Roman law.f 

SECTION XVni. — ^XERXES KILLED BT ARTJkBANUS. HIS CBARJlCTER. 

The ill success of Xerxes in his expedition against the Greeks, which con 
fviued aAerwards, at length discouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts of 
war and conquest, he abandoned himself entirely to luxuiy and ease, and was 
studious of nothiqg but his pleasures.^ ArtabaDU8,§ a native of Hyrcania, 
captain of his guards, and who had long been one of his chief favourites, 
found that this dissolute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt of bis 
subjects. He therefore imagined that this woula be a favourable opportunity 
to conspire against his sovereign ; and his ambition was so vast, that he flat- 
tered himself with the hopes of succeeding him in the throne. It is very proba- 
ble, that he was excitea to the commission of this crime from another motive. 
Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest son, but for what 
cause histoiy is silent. As this order had been given at a banquet, and when 
the company was heated with wine, he did not doubt that Xerxes would for- 
get it, and therefore was not in haste to obey it : however, he was mistaken, 
for the king complained upon that account, which made Artabanus dread his 
resentment, and therefore he resolved to prevent him. Accordingly he pre- 
vailed upon Mithridates; one of the eunuchs of the palace, and great cham- 
berlain, to engage in the conspiracy ; and by his means entered the chamber 
where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. He then went immedi- 
ately to Artaxerxes, the third son of Xerxes, and informed him of the murder ; 
charging Darius his eldest brother with it ; as if impatience to ascend the 
throne had prompted him to that execrable deed. He added, that to secure 
the crown to himself, he was resolved to murder him also, for which reason 
it would be absolutely necessary for him to keep upon his guard. These words 
having made such an impression on Artaxerxes, a youth, as Artabanus desired^ 
he went immediately into his brother's apartment, where, being assisted by 
Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. Hystaspes, the second son of 
Xerxes, was next heir to the crown afler Darius ; but as he was then in Bac- 
triana, of which he was governor, Artabanus seated Artaxerxes on the throne, 
but did not design to suflfer him to enjoy it longer than until he had formed a fac- 
tion strong enough to drive him from it, and ascend it himself. His great au- 
thority had eained him a multitude of creatures ; besides this, he haa seven sons 
who were of a veiy tall stature, handsome, strong, courageous, and raised to the 
highest employments in the empire. The aid he hoped to recieve from them 
was the chief motive of his raismg his views so high But, while he was at- 
tempting to complete his design, Artaxerxes, being informed of this plot by 
MegabyzuSjWhohad married one of his sisters, endeavoured to anticipate him, 
and killed him before he had an opportunity of putting his treason in execution. 
His death established this prince in the possession of the kingdom.!! 

" [ \ \ * A. M. S532. A. Rome, 302. ~ ' 

\ MtMi lef^ti Athenai, juMique inclytat leges Soloois describere, et aliarum Graeci« civitatum iosdtuta, 

mores iuraque noscere. Decern tabularum leges perlatas suot (quibus adjectas postea due.) qui nunc quo- 

ane in hoc immenso aliarum saper alias privatarum lerum cumulo, foas omnis publici priratiqae est juris.-^ 

I*iv. 1. iii. n. 31, et 34. 

X A. M. SSSl. Ant. J. C. 473. Ctes. c ii. Diod. I xi. p. 52. Justin. I. iii. c. 1. 
TUi was not AitabsQus tbe oaclc of Xenes. || Arist ^olit. 1. r. c. 10. p. 404 
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Thus we have seen the end of Xenes, who wns one of the OMMt poweiAil 
inrlnoes that ever lived. It would be needless for me to anticipate the reader 
with respect to the j udgment he ought to form of him* We see htm suirounded 
with whatever is greatest and most august in the opinion of mankind ; the most 
extensive empiref at that time in the world ; immense treasures, and an incredi- 
ble number of land as well as sea forces. But all these things are around him, 
not in him, and add no lustre to his natural qualities : for, by a blindness too 
common to princes and great men, bom in the midst of all terrestrial blessings, 
heir to boundless power, and a lustre that cost him nothing, he had acustomea 
himself to judge of his own talents and personal merit from the exterior of his 
exalted station and rank. He disregards the wise counsels of Artabanus his 
uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone had courage enough to speak truth to him,* 
and he abandons himself to courtiers, the adorers of his fortune, whose sole studj 
it was to soothe bis passions. He proportions, and pretends to regulate the 
success of his enterprises by the extent of his jKmtr. The slavish submission 
of so many nations no longer soothes his ambition : and little affected with too 
easy an obedience, he takes pleasure in exercisinj^ his power over the elements 
in cutting his way through mountains, and making them navigable ; in chas- 
tising tbe sea for having broken down his bridge, and in foolishly attempting 
to shackle the waves, by throwing chains into them. Elated with a childisn 
vanity and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon himself as the arbiter of nature : 
he imagines, that not a nation in the world will dare to oppose him ; and 
fondly and presumptuously relies on the millions of men and ships which he 
drags after him. but when, after the battle of Salamin, he beholds the sad 
ruins, the shameful remains of his numberless troops scattered over all Greece, 
he then is sensible of the wide difference between an army and a crowd of 
men.* In a word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we need but contrast 
him with a plain citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, Themistocles, or Aristides. 
In the latter we find all tbe good sense, prudence, ability in war, valour, and 
greatness of soul ; in the former we see nothing but vanity, pride, obstinacy, 
tbe meanest and most grovellii^ sentiments, and sometimes tbe most horrid 
barbarity. 

* Stratasqae per totam painm OnBciam Xeizei intollexitt qautum ab •Mreitn tarba diatariU— Senee. 
de Benef. L ri. c 93. 
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THE 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

PBRSXANS AND GRBOZANS. 

PLAN. " ^• 

TH£ firtt and third chaptert of thi* book indode the history of tho Pemui»and Ore«Uiw dorliif 48 ft^n, 

and some mooths, which contain the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus; the la«t six years of which a»- 

swer to the first six of the Peloponoesian war. This 'pace of time befias at the yew of tha wwrU 

S531. and ends at 3579. 
The second chapter comprehends tha other traataetioiuiof tha Oreaki, wUeh happaned both ie Sleilf 

and It^ljf durii^^ the interral above mentioned. ^ 

CHAPTER I 

This chapter includes the histoiy of the Persians and Greeks, from the !)•• 
ginning of the reign of Artaxerxes to the Peloponnesian war» which begao in 
the forty-second year of that king's reign. 

SRCTIOir I.^ARTAXEHXBS EVIN8 THE FACTION OF ARTABAimS, kA. 

The Greek historians give this prince the surname of Longimanus. Strabo 
9a3rs, it was because his hands were so long, that when he stood upright he 
could touch his knees with them ;* but according to Plutarch, it was because 
his ri^ht hand was longer than his lefl.t Had it not been for this blemish, he 
would have been the most gleeful man of his age. He was still more re- 
markable for his goodness and generosity. He reigned about forty-nine years. 

Although Artaxerxes by the death of Artabanus, was delivered from a dan- 

ferous competitor, th>ere still were two obstacles in his way to be removed 
efore he could establish himself in the quiet possession of his throne ;^one 
of which was his brother Hystaspcs, governor of Bactria ; and the other, tho 
faction of Artabanus. He began with the latter.t 

Artabanus had left seven sons, and a great number of partisans, who assem- 
bled to revenge his death. These and the adherents of Artaxerxes^ fougrht a 
bloody battle, in which a great number of Persian nobles lost their fives. 
Artaxerxes having at last entirely defeated his enemies, put to death all who 
had engaged in this conspiracy. He took an exemplary vengeance of those 
who were concemed in his father's murder, and particularly of Mithridates 
the eunuch who had betrayed him. and who was executed in the following 
manner. He was laid on his back in a kind of horse- trough, and stronglj' 
fastened to the four corners of it. Eveiy part of him, except his head, his 
hands, and his feet, which came out at holes made for that purpose, was 
covered with another trough. In this horrid situation victuals were given 
him from time to time ; and in case of his refusal to eat,vthey were forced 
down his throat : honey mixed with milk was given him to drink, and all his 
face was smeared with it, which by that means attracted a numberless multi- 
tude of flies, especially as he was constantly exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun. The worms which bred in his excrements preyed upon his bowels. 
The criminal lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpressible torments.^ 

« Lib. sv. p. 736. A. M, 35S1. Ant J. C. 473. f In Artax. p« 101 1. 

1 Ctac a. SO. 17 Plot. In AHaz. p. 1019. 
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Artaxenes hxf mg ciii8lM»d the faction of Axtabani«« was powerfiil eaoif|i 
to send an armj into BacUiana, which bad declared in favour of h» brother, 
but be was not successful on this occasion. The two armies eng^^ing, Hjs- 
taspcs stood bis ground so well, that, if he did not gain the victoiy, be at least 
sustained no loss ; so that both armies separated with equal success : and each 
retired to prepare for a second battle. Artaxerxes havi^ raised a greater 
annj[ than his brother, and having the whole empire in his favour, defeated 
him in a second ere;aeement, and entirely ruined his par^. By this victory be 
secured to himself me quiet possession of the empire.* 

To maintain himself in the throne, be removed all such governors of cities 
and provinces from their employments, as he suspected of holding a corres- 
pondence with either of the Tactions he had overcome, and substituted othen 
on whom be could rely. He afterwards applied himself to reforming the abuses 
and disorders which had crept into the government. By his wise conduct and 
zeal for the public good, he soon acquired great reputation and authority, with 
the love of his subjects, the strongest support of sovereign power.! 

SECTION II.-— THEMISTOCLES FLIES TO ABTAZERXES. 

AccoRDiifo to Thucydides,Themistocles fled to tiiis prince in the be^^hming 
of his reign ; but other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodonis, fix this inci- 
dent under Xerxes his predecessor. Dr. Prideaux is of the latter opinion ; 
he likewise thinks that the Artaxerxes in question^ is the same person that is 
called Ahasuerus in Scripture, and who married Esther ; but we suppose with ' 
the learned Archbishop ysher, that it was Darius Use son of Hystaspes, who 
espoused this illustrious Jewess. I have already declared more than once, 
that I would not engage in controversies of this kind ; and therefore, with regard 
to this flight of Tfaemistocles into Persia, and the histoiy of Esther, I shai 
folhw the opinion of the learned Usher, my usual guide on these occasions*! 

We have seen that Themistocles bad fled to Admetus, king of the Molossi, 
and bad met with a gracious leception from him : but the Auenians and La- 
ceilsemonians would not suffer him to live in peace, and required that prince 
to deliver him up ; threatening, in case of refusal, to carry tneir arms into his 
country. Admetus, who was unwilling to draw such formidable enemies upoi 
himself, and much more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for refugee, 
informed him of the great danger to which he was exijosed, and favoured his 
flight. Themistocles went as far by land as P^rdna, a city of Macedonia, and 
there embarked on board a merchant ship, which was sailing to Ionia. None 
of the passengers knew him. A storm having carried this vessel near the 
island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians, the imminent danger to which 
Themistocles was exposed, obliged him to discover himself to the pilot and 
master of the ship ; after which, by entreaties and menaces, he forced them 
to sail towards Asia.§ 

Themistocles might on this occasion call to mind an expression which his 
father had made use of, when he was very young, in order to warn him to lay 
v^ry little stress on the favour of the common people. They were then walk- 
ing together in the harbour. His father pointing to some rotten gallies that 
lay neglected on the strand. " look there," said he, " my son," pointing to them, 
•* thus do the people treat their governors, when they can do them no farther 
service."!! 

He was now arrived in Curoae, a city of £olia, in Asia Minor. The king 
of Persia had set a price upon his head, and promised two hundred talents? to 
any man who should deliver him up. The whole coast was covered with peo- 
ple who were watchii^ for him. He fled to uEgse, a little city of .£olia, wbera 

00 one knew him except Nicogenes, at whose house he lodged. H^ was the 

• C»ifc e. SI. t Diod. I. xirV.54. X A. M. 3531. AaU .1. C, 471. 
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ilkM f^al^y man in that couiitiy, and rery intimate with all Ae hrik of Ae 
Pefsian court. Themistoclcs was concealed some days in his house, till Nico* 
Irenes sent him under a strong guard to Susa, in one of those covered chariots 
m which tlie Persians, who were extremely jealous, used to carry their wires ; 
those who carried him telling eveiy body, that they were canying a young 
Greek lady to a courtier of great distinction. 

On his arrival at the Persian court, he waited upon the captain of the guards, 
and told him, that he was a Grecian by birth, and begged the king would ad« 
mit him to an audience, haTii^ matters of great importance to communicate to 
him. The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he knew was insup* 
portable to some Greeks, but without which none were allowed to speak to tha 
lung : and this was, to fall prostrate before biro. *' Our laws,'' said lie, ^^ com- 
mand us to honour the king in that manner, and to worship him as the living 
iin2tge of the immortal God, who maintains and preserves all thines." The* 
mistocles promised to comply. Being admitted to audience, he felT on his faca 
before the kii^, after the rersian manner ; and afterwards rising up, ** ereal 
king,'' said he by an inteipreter, '' I am Themistocles the Athenian, who liaT- 
ing Men banished by the Greeks, have come to your court in hones of findiiw 
aa asylum in it. I nave indeed brought many calamities on the Persians ; bu^ 
CD the other side, I have done them no less services, by the salutary advices 
1 have given them more than once : and I now am able to do them more im* 
portant services than ever. My life is in your hands. You may now display 
your clemency, or exert your vengeance ; by the former you will preserve 
your suppliant; by the latter you will destroy the greatest enemy of Greece.* 

The king made him no answer at this audience, though he was struck with 
admiration at his great sense and boldness ; but history informs us, that he told 
his friends, he considered the arrival of Themistocles as a very great happiness ; 
that he implored his god Arimanius always to inspire his enemies with such 
thoughts, and to prompt them to banish aiid make away with their most illus- 
trious personages. It is added, that when the king was asleep, be started up 
three times in excess of joy, and exclaimed, ^^ I have got Themistocles the 
Athenian!" 

The next morning, at day break, he sent for the ^atest lords of his courts 
and commanded Themistocles to be brought before him, who expected nothing 
but destruction ; especially after what one of his guards, upon hearing his name, 
had said to him the night before, even in the presence-chamber, just as he had 
left the king : '^ thou serpent of Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, 
the good genius of our prince brings thee hither!" However, the serenity 
which appeared in the king's face seemed to promise him a favourable recep- 
tion. Themistocles was not mistaken, for the king began by making him a 
present of two hundred talents,! which sum he had promised to any one whqt 
should deliver him up, which consequently was his due, as Themistocles had 
. brought him bis head, by surrendering himself to him. He afterwards desired 
him to give an account of the affairs of Greece. But as Themistocles cou!<l 
not express his thoughts to the king without the assistance of an interpreter, he 
desired time mieht be allowed him to learn the Persian tongue ; hoping he 
should then be able to explain those things he was desirous of communicating 
to him better than he could by the aid of a third person. It is the same, says 
he, with the speech of a man, as with a piece of tapestry, which must be spread 
out and unfolded, to show the figures and other beauties wrought in it. The- 
mistocles having studied the Persian tongue twelve months, made so great a 
progress, that he spoke it with greater elegance than the Persians themselves, 
and consequently could converse with the king without the help of an interpre- 
ter. This prince treated him with uncommon marks of friendship and es- 
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teem ; he made bkn many a ladj descended from one of tlie noblest Ikinll i CT 
In Persia ; gave him a palace and an equipage suitable to it, and settled a no* 
ble pension en him. He used to cany bim abroad on bis parties of buntinr, 
and to every banquet and entertainment ; and sometimes conversed private^ 
with bim, so that the lotds of the court grew jealous and uneasy on that ac* 
count. He even presented him to the princesses, who honoured him with their 
esteem and received his visits. It is observed, as a proof of the peculiar fa- 
vour showed him, that bj the king's special order, Themistodes was admitted 
to bear the lectures and discourses of the magi, and was instracled by tbem in 
all the secrets of their philosophy. 

Another proof of his great credit is related. Demaratus of Sparta, who was 
then at court, being commanded by the king to ask any thing of him, he de- 
sired that he miffht be suffered to make his entiy on horseback, into the city 
of Sardis, with the royal tiara on his head ; a ridiculous vanity ! equally un- 
worthy of the Grecian grandeur, and simplicity of a Lacedemonian 1 The 
king, exasperated at the insolence of his demand, expressed bis di^;u8t id the 
stnHigest terms, and seemed resolved not to pardon him ; but Themistocles 
havine interceded, the king restored him to favour. 

In bne, Themistocles was in such great credit, that under ^ snceeediw 
reigns, in which the affairs of Persia were still more blended witii thoae of 
Greece, whenever the kines were desirous of drawing over any Greek to dieir 
interest, they used to declare expressly in th^r letters, that he should be in 
greater favour with them tbaA Themistocles had been with king Artaxerxes. 

It is said also, that Themistocles, when in his w6si flourishing condition in 
Persia, and was honoured and esteemed by aH the world, who were emulous 
in making their court to him, said one day, when bis table was covered mag- 
nificently, ** children, we should have been ruined, if we had not been ruined?' 

But at last it was judged necessary for the king's interest that Themistocles 
should reside in some ci^ of Asia Minor, that he might be ready on an]r occa- 
sion which should present itself; according^j^ tie was sent to Magnesia, situated 
on the Meander ; and for his subsistence, besides the whole revenues of that city, 
which amounted to fifty talents* annually, he had those of My us and Lampsa- 
cus assigned him. One of the cities was to fiimish him with bread, another 
with wine, and a third with other provisions. Some authors add two more, 
VIZ. for his furniture and clothes. Such was the custom of the ancient kings 
of the East : instead of settlii^ pensions on persons they rewarded, they gave 
them cities, and sometimes even provinces, which, under the name of bread, 
wine, &c. were to furnish them abundantly with all things necessary for sup- 
portinfi[, in a magnificent manner, their family and equipage. Themistocles 
lived Tor some years in Magnesia in the utmost splendour, till he came to his 
end in the manner which will be related hereafter. 

SECTION III. — CIMON BEGINS TO MAKE A FIGURE AT ATHENS. 

' The Athenians having lost one of their most distingubhed citizens, as well 
as ablest generals, b^ the banishment oY Themistocles, endeavoured to retrieve 
that loss, oy bestowing the command of the armies on Cimon, who was not in- 
ferior to him in merit.f 

He spent his youth in such excesses as did him no honour, and presaged no 
good with regard to his future conduct. The example of this illustrious Athe- 
nian, who passed his juvenile years in so dissolute a manner, and aAienrards 
rose to so exalted a pitch of glory, shows, that parents must not always despair 
of the happiness of a son, when wild and irregular in his youth ; esj^ciaiiy 
when nature has endued bim with genius, goodness of heart, generous incliiui- 
tions, and esteem for persons of merit.! Such was the character of Cimon. 

* FUtar tbouMiid crowns. or»bonl #50,000* 
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Tin dJAooiarlwlmddnJim upcmhunaalf havu^ prejudiced the j[>eq}lea|pain9t 
hiiii,iie aifiist was very ill received by them ; when, being discouraged br 
this repubei he reiolvea to lay aside all thoughts of concerning himself witn 
the a£»iis oif the public. But Aristides, perceiving^ that his dissolute turn of 
miad was united with manv fine qualities, consoled him, inspired him with hope| 
pointed out the paths he snould take, instijled good principles into him, and did 
DOt a little eootribute, by the excellent instructions he gave him, and the affectioa 
he expressed lor him on all occasions, to make him the man he afterwards ap* 
peared. What more important service could he have done bis countiy? 

Plutarch observes, that aAer Cimon had laid aside his juvenile extrava« 
eancee, his conduct was in all things great and noble ; and that he was not in- 
^rior to Miltiades either m courage or intrepidity, mnr to Themistocles in pru- 
dence and sense, but that he was more just and virtuous than either of them ; 
and that, without being at all inferior to them in militaiy excellence, he sur^ 
passed them far in the practice of the moral virUies.* 

It would be of great advantage to a state, if those who excel in professions 
of ereiy kind, would take pleasure^ and make it their dut^ to fashion and in- 
struct such youths as are remarkable for the fertility of their genius and good- 
ness of disposition. They would thereby have an opportunity of serving thetf 
Gounliy even after their death, and of perpetuating[ i.< it. and in the person of 
their pupils, a taste and ioclinatioD for true merit, and the practice of the 
wisest maxims. , 

The Athenians, shortly after Themistocles had left his countiy, haviiig put 
to sea a fleet under the command of Cimon, the son of Miltiades, took £ion, on 
the banks c^ the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places of Thrace; and as this 
was a yeiy fruitful oountiy, Cimon planted a colony in it, and sent ten thousand 
Athenians thither for that purpose. 

The fate of Eion is too sii^lar to be omitted here. Bogesf waseovenxNr 
of it under the king of Persia, and acted with a zeal and fidelity for bis sove- 
reign, of which we have but few examples. When besieged by Cimon and the 
Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated upon honourable terms, and 
he mi^bt have retired to Asia with his familj[ and all his effects. Being per- 
suaded however, that he could not do this with honour, he resolved to die ra- 
ther than surrender. The city was assaulted with (he utmost fuiy, and he de- 
fended it with incredible bravery. Being at last in the utmost want of provi- 
sions<, he threw irom the walls into the river Stiymon all the gold and silver in 
the place; caused a pile to be set on fire, and after having killed his wife, his 
children, and his whole family ,.he threw them into the midst of the flames, and 
then rushed into them himself. Xerxes could not but admire, and at the same 
time bewail^ so surprising an example of generosity. The heathens, indeed, 
m^ht give this name to what is rather savage ferocity and barbarity .T 

Cimon made himself master also of the island of Scyros where he found the 
bones of Theseus, the son of .£geus, who had fled from Athens to that city, 
and there ended his days. An oracle had commanded that search should be 
made after bis bones. Cimon put them on board his galley, adorned them 
magnificently, and carried them to his native country, nearly eight hundred 
years after Theseus had left it. The people received them with the highest 
expressions of joy ; and to perpetuate the remembrance of this event, they 
founded a disputation or prize for tragic writers, which became veiy famous, 
and contributed exceedingly to the improvement of the drama, by the wonder- 
ful emulation it excited amoo^ the tragic poets, whose pieces were represented 
ID it. For Sophocles having, m his youth, brought his first play on the stage, 
the archoB, or chief magistrate, who presided at these games, observing there 

* Plut in Cim. p. 481. 
t Phitareh ealli him Biitit. Herodotus Boems to plac« Uiis hialbry under JLenm bat it if nore proli*. 
bk tliai it happoned oader Artaxerxet, hii aoeeeMor. 
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dramatic poet, that Athens became insupportable to him, and he fnthdrew to 
Sicily, where he died. 

The confederates had taken a gieat number of barbarian prisoners in Seatoa 
and Byzantium ; and, as a proofof the high regard they had for CimoD) en- 
treated him to distribute the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed all the cap- 
tives, stark naked, on one side, and on the other all their riches and spoits. 
The allies complained of this partition as too une()ual ; but Cimon giving them 
the choice, they immediately took the riches which had belonged to the Per- 
sians, and left the prisoners for the Athenians. Cimon therefore set out with 
his portion, and was thought a i)erson no ways qualified to settle the distribtt- 
tion of prizes : for the allies carried off a great number of chains, necklaces, and 
bracelets of gold; a laige quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks ; v^le 
the Athenians had only for their share, a multitude of human creatures, qaife 
naked and unfit for labour. However, the relations and friends of these cap* 
tives came soon after from Phiygia and Lydia, and purchased them all at a 
veiy h»^h price; so that, with tTO moneys arising from the ransom of them. 
Cimon had enough to maintain his fleet four months ; besides a great sum or 
money which was put into the exchequer, not to mention what he himself had 
for his own share. He afterwards used to take very great pleasure in relating 
this adventure to his friends.* 

He made the best use of his riches, as Goigias the rhetorician has happily 
expressed it in few. but strong and elegit words:! "Cimon," says be, 
*" amassed riches only to use them ; and he employed them so as to acquire 
esteem and honour." We may here perceive, by the way, what was die 
scoi)e and aim of the most exalted actions of the heathens ; and with what 
justice Tertullian defined a pagan^ however perfect he might appear, to be a 
vain-glorious animal, " animal glorue." The gaidens and orchaids of Cimon 
were always open, by his order, to the citizens in general, who were allowed 
to gather whatever fruits they pleased. His table was daily covered frugally 
hut e\egajai]y. It was entirely different from those delicate and sumptuous 
tables, to which only a few persons of great distinction are admitted; and 
which are covered merely to display a vain magnificence or elegance of taste. 
That of Cimon was neat but abundant, and all the poor citizens Were received 
at it without distinction. In thus banishing from his entertainments whatever 
had the least air of ostentation and luxuiy, he reserved to himself an inex- 
haustible fund, not only for the expenses of his house, but for tlie wants of his 
friends, his domestics, and a veiy great number of citizens ; demonstrating by 
this couduct, that he knew much better than most rich men, the true use and 
value of riches.! 

He was always followed by some servants, who were ordered to slip pri- 
vately some piece of money into the hands ot such poor as they met, and to 
give clothes to those who were in want of them. He often buried such peraons 
as had not left money enough behind them to defray the expenses of their 
funeral ; and what is admirable, and which Plutarch does not fail to ol^rve, 
he did not act in this manner to gain favour among the people^ nor to purchase 
their votes ; since we find him, on all occasions, declaring tor the opposite 
faction, that is, in favour of such citizens arwere most considerable for their 
wealth or authority. 

Although he saw all the rest of the governors of his time <snrich theoEiselyes 
by the plunder and oppression of the public, he was always incorruptible, and 

• Plat.iaCim.p.4S4. 
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litt bands were iieTer stained with ektoftiootortbesmaHettpi^^ andheooB* 
tinued during bis whole life^ not onlj to speak, but to act sincerelj, and with* 
out the least view of interest, whatever be thought might be of advantage to 
the commonwealth.* 

Besides a great number of other excellent qualities, Ciraon possessed sound 
judgment, extraordioaiy prudence, and a deep knowledge of the gemos and 
characters of men. The allies, besides the sums of money in which each of 
them ¥rais taxed, were to furnish a certain number of men and ships. Several 
among them, who, from the retreat of Xeneu. were studious of nothing but 
their ease, and applied themselves entirely to tilling and cultivating their lands, 
to free themselves from the toils and dangers of war, chose to furnish their quota 
in money rather than in men, and left to the Athenians the care of manning with 
soldiers and rowers, the ships they were obliged to furnish. The other gene* 
rals, who had no forecast and penetration for the future, gave such people 
some uneasiness at first, and were for obliging them to observe the treaty ' 
literally. But Cimon, when in iK>wen acted in a quite different manner, and 
sufferedthem to enjoy the tranquillity they diose; plainly perceiving that the 
allies, from being warlike in the field, would insensibly lose their martial spirit, 
and be fit for nothing but husbandly and trade ; while the Athenians, by exer- 
cising the oar perpetually, would be more and more inured to haidshijis, and 
daily increase in power. What Cimon had foreseen happened; this veiy 
people purchased themselves masters at their own expense ; so that they WM 
before had been companions and allies, became in some measure the suojects 
and tributaries of the Athenians. 

No Grecian general ever gave so gpneat a blow to the pride and haqghtiness 
of the Persian monarch, as Cimon. After the barbarians had been dnven out 
of Greece, he did not give them time to take breath, but sailed immediately 
after them with a fleet of upwards of two hundred shii>s, took their strongest 
cities, and brought over all their allies ; so that the king of Persia had not 
one soldier left m Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still pursuing his design, 
he bravely attacked the enemy's fleet, thougn much stronger than his own. 
It lay near the moulh of the river Eurymedon, and consisted of three hun- 
dred and fifty sail of ships, supported b^ the land army on the coast. It was 
soon put to flight, and two hundred sail were taken, besides those that were 
sunk. A great number of the Persians had left their ships, and leaped into 
the sea, in order to join their land-army, which lay on the shore. It was 
veiy hazardous to attempt a descent in sight of the enemy ; and to lead on 
troops which were already fatigued by their late battle, against fresh forces 
mucn superior in number. Cimon, however, finding that the wholdkarmy w&s 
eager to ei^age the barbarians, thought proper to take advantage of the ardour 
of the soldiers, who were greatly animated with their first success. He ac- 
cordingly landed,! and marched them directly against the barbarians, who 
waited resolutely for their coming up, and sustained the first onset with great 
, valour: however, being at last obli^d to give way, they broke and fled. A 
great slaughter ensued, and an infinite number of prisoners and immensely rich 
spoils were taken. Cimon, havii^ in one day gained two victories which 
almost equalled those of Salamin and Plataeae, to crown all, sailed ort to meet 
a reinforcement of eighty-four Phoenician ships, which were come (rom Cy« 
prus, to join ihe Persian fleet, and knew nothing of what had passed. They 
were all either taken or sunk, and most of the soldiers were killed or drowned.| 

Cimon, having achieved such glorious exploits, returned in triumph to 
Athens, and emi)loyedpart of the spoils in forti^^ing the harbour, and in 
beautifying the city. The riches which a general amasses in tlie field, are ap« 
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pHed to tlie nobkst uses wlien they ai« disposed of in din manher : and iinsi 
xeflect infinitely gieater honour upon him, than if he expended them m building 
magnificent palaces for himself, which must one time or other devolve on 
^trangers; whereas works, built for public use^ are his property in some 
measure for ever, and transmit his name to the latest posterity. Jt is well 
known, that such embellishments in a city |^ive infinite pleasure to die people, 
who are always struck with works of this kind ; and this, as Plutarch ooserves 
in the life of Cimon, is one of the surest, and at the same time, the most law- 
fid methods of acquiring their friendship and esteem.* 

Tne year following, this general sailed towards ^he Hellespont; and bavii^ 
driven the Persians out of the Thracian Chersonesus, of which they bad 
possessed themselves, he conquered it in the name of the Adienians, though he 
himself had more right to it, as Miltiades his father had been its sovereign, t 
He afterwards attacked the people of the island of Thasus, who had reTdted 
bwtsk the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. These maintained their revolt 
with an almost unparalleled obstinacy and fiiiy. As if they had been in armf 
a^hist the most cruel and barbarous enemies, fit>m whom they had the worst 
ol evils to fear, they made a law, that the first man who should only mention 
the concluding of a treaty with the Athenians, should be put to death.^ The 
siege was carried on three years, during which the inhabitants suffered all 
the calamities of wsur with the same obstinacy. The women were no less 
iniexible dian the men ; fi>r, when the besieged wanted ropes, for their miKtaiy 
engines, alt the women cut off their hair in a seeming transport; and when the 
city was in the utmost distress by famine, which swept away a great number of 
the inhabitants, Hegetorides a Thasian, deeply afflicted with seeing such mul- 
tifcides of his fellow-citizens perish, resolutely determined to saenfice his life 
folf the preservation of his country. Accordingly, he put a halter round his 
neck, and presenting himself to the assembly. " countiymen,** said he, " do 
with me as you please, and do not spare me if you judge proper ; but let my 
death save the rest of the people, and prevail with you to alxilish the cruel law 
you have enacted, so contrary to your welfare." The Thasians, struck with 
these words, abolished the law, but would not suffer it to cost ^ generous a 
citizen his life ; fer they surrendered themselves to the Athenians, who spared 
thtir lives, and only dismantled their city.§ 

After Cimon had landed his troops on the shore opposite to Thrace, he seized 
on all the gold mines of those coasts, and subdued evciy part of that countiy 
as far as Macedonia. He mi^ht Ijave attempted the conquest of that kingdom , 
and, in all probability,- couldhave easily possessed himself of part of It, bad 
he impr<6ved the occasion. And indeed, for his neglect in this point, at his 
return to Athens, he was prosecuted, as having been bribed by the money of 
the Macedonians, and of Alexander their king. Bui Cimon had a soul superior 
to all temptations of that kind, and proved his innocence in the clearest light. 

The conquests of Cimon, and the power of the Athenians, which increased 
eveiy day, gave Artaxerses great uneasiness. To i^revent the consequences 
of it, he resolved to send Themistocles into Attica with a great army, and ac- 
cordingly proposed it to him.|| 

^. Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occasion. On one side, the 
Iperaembrance of the favours the king had heaped upon him ; the positive as- 
surances be had given that monarch, to serve nim with the utmost zeal on all 
occasions ; the earnestness of the king, who claimed his promise ; all these 
considerations would not permit him to refiise the commission. On the other 
side, the love of his country, which the injustice and ill treatment of his fel- 
Jow-citizens could not banish from his mind ; his strong reluctance to sully the 
glory of his former laurels and mighty achievements, by so ignominious a step ; 
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feibaps, too, tbe fear of beings unsuccessful in a war, in which he should be 
opposed by excellent generals, and particularly Cimon, wly> bitberto had been 
as successtui as valiant ; these different reflections would not suffer him to de- 
clare against bis^countiy in an enlerprise, which, whether successful or not, 
would reflect shame on himself. 

To ])elie?e himself at once, of all these inward struggles, he resolved to 
ut an end to his life, as the only method for him not to be wanting in the 
iuty he owed his countiy, nor to the promises he bad made that prince.* He 
therefore prepared a solemn sacrifice, to which he invited all his friends; 
when, after embracing them all, and taking a last farewell of them, be drank 
bull's blood, or, accoraing to others, swallowed a dose of poison, and died in 
this manner at Ma^sia, aged sixty-five years, the greatest part of which he 
had spent either m the government of the republic, or the command of the 
armies. When the king was told tbe cause and manner of his death, be 
esteemed and admired him still more, and continued his favour to his friends 
and domestics. But the unexpected death of Themistodes proved an obsta- 
cle to the design be meditated of attacking tbe Greeks. The Magnesians 
erected a splendid monument to the memoiy of that general in tbe public 
square, and granted jpeculiarprivileges and honours to his descendants. They 
continued to enjoy them in rlutarcb's time, that is nearly six hundred yean 
after, and his tomo was still standing.! 

Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitled Brutus, refutes, in an 
agreeable and ingenious manner, the tragical end which some writers ascribe 
to Themistocles, as related above ; pretending that the whole is a fiction, in- 
vented by rhetoricians, who. on tbe bare rumour that this neat roan had poi- 
soned himself, had added all the other particulars to embellish tbe story which 
otherwise would have been vei3r di^ and unaflfecting.J He appeals for this 
to Thucydides, thatiudicious historian, who was an Athenian, and almost 
cotemporaiT with Themistocles. This author, indeed owiiis, that a report 
had prevailed, that this general had poisoned himself; however, his opinion 
was, that he died a natural death, and that his friends conveyed his oonei 
secretly to Athens, where, in Pausanias's time, his mausoleum was standing, near 
tbegreat barbour.§ This account seems much more probable than tbe other. 

Tnemistocles was certainly one of the ^atest men that Greece ever pro- 
duced. He had a great soul and invincihle courage, which danger ever in- 
flamed ; was fired with an incredible thirst for glory, which bis love of counti^ 
would sometimes temper and allay, but which often carried him too far ; his 
presence of mind was such that it immediately suggested whatever was most 
necessary to be done ; in fine, he had a sagacity and penetration with regard 
to futurity, that I'evealed to him, in the clearest light, the most secret designs 
of his enemies, pointing out to him at a distance, the several measures be 
should take to disconcert them, and inspiring him with rreat, noble, bold, ex- 
tensive views, with regard to the honour of his countiy.f The most essential 
qualities . of tbe mind were, however, wanting in him ; I mean sincerity, in- 
tej^ty, and fidelity ; nor was he altogether free from suspicions of avarice, 
which is a great blemish in such as are cbai^ged with public affairs. 

Nevertheless, a noble sentiment as well as action are related of him, which 
speak a great and disinterested soul.f His daughter being asked of him in 
marriage, he preferred an honest poor man to a rich one of a different charac- 
ter ; and gave for his reason, " that in the choice of a son-in-lawjhe wouil 
nauch rather have merit without riches, than riches without merit."** 

• The wisest heathens Jid not thiak that a man -wa allswed to lay violent bands on hioMelf. 
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SECTIOV IT.--TH* BOTFTIAHSy SUPPORTED BT THE ATHENIANS, RISE AOAIffSY 

PERSIA. 

Abovt this time the Egyptians, to free themselves from a foreign yoke, 
which was insupportable to them, rerolted firom Artaxenes, and made Inarus, 
prince of the Libyans, their king. They demanded aid of the Athenians, 
whohavin|P at that time a fleet of two hundred ships at the island of On>nis, 
accented the invitation with pleasure, and immediately set sail for&ZPt; 
iudgii^ this a veiy favourable opportunity to weaken the power of the Pei^ 
Wna, by driving them out of so great a kinedom.* 

Advice being brought to Artaxenes of this revolt, he raised an army fA 
nhree hundred thousand men, and resolved to march in person against the re- 
bels. But his friends advising him not to venture hiinself in that expedition, 
he gave the command of it to Achemenes, one of his brothers. The latter 
«n bis airival in Egypt, encamped his great army on the banks of the N9e. 
During^ this interval, t^ Athenians having defeated the Persian fleet, and either 
•destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, again ascended that river, landed their 
forces under the command of Charitimis their general, and having joined 
Inanis and his Efl[yptians, they chained Ache:menes, and defeated him in a 
great battle, in which that Persian general and a hundred thousand of his 
soldiers were slain. Those who escaped fled to Memphis, whither the con- 
querors pursued them, and immediately made themselves masters of two ouar- 
lersof the city; but the Persians having fortified themselves in the third, 
crIML the White Wall, which was the strongest and laigest of the three, were 
besieged in it, three years, during which they made a most vk^orous defence, 
till they at last were delivered by the forces sent to their aid.f 

Artaxenes hearing of the defeat of his army, and how much the Athenians 
had contributed to it ; in order to make a diversion of their forces, and oblige 
them to turn their arms another way, sent ambassadors to the Lacedemonians, 
with a large sum of money, to engage them to declare war against the Athe- 
nians.l Hut the Lacediaemonians having rejected the offer, their refusal did 
not abate his ardour; and accordingly he gave Megabyzus and Artabazus the 
command of the forces designed gainst Egypt.§ These generals immediately 
raised an army of three hundred thousand men m Cilicia and Pheenicia. They 
were obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, which was not till the next 
year. Artabazus then took upon him the command of it, and sailed to the 
Kile, while Megabyzus, at the head of the land-army, marched towards Mem*^ 
phis. He raised the siege of that city, and afterwarats fought Inarus. All the 
forces on both sides were engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was entirely 
defeated ; but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, suffered most in the slaughter. 
After this defeat, loams, though wounded by Megabyzus, retreated with the 
Athenians, and such E^ptians as were willing to follow him, and reached 
Biblos, a ci^ in the island of Prosopitis, which is surrounded by two arms of 
the Nile, both navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet into one of these 
arms, where it was secured from the attacks of the enemy, and held out a si^e 
of a year and a half in this island.ll • -• 

After the batde, all the rest of Egypt submitted to the conqueror, and was 
xe-united to the empire of Artaxerxes ; but Amyrteus, who had still a small 
party in the fens, long supported himself thrcHigh the difficulty the Persians 
found in penetrating far enough to reduce him. 

The siege of Prosopitis was still carried on. IT The Persians finding that 
they made no advances in attackii^ it after the usual methods, because of the 
stratafl[em8 and intrepidity of the besieged, had recourse to an extraordinaiy 
expedient, which soon produced what force had not been able to effect. They 
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taitied the course of the ann of the Nile within which the Athenians lay, hf 
seTeral canals, and by that means opened a passage for their whole army to 
enter the island. Inarus seeing that all was lost, cai>itulated with Megaby* 
zus for himself, for all his Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and surren- 
dered on condition that their lives should be spared. The remainder of the 
auxiliaiy forces, which formed a body of six thousand men, resolved to hold 
out longer: and for this purpose they set fire to their shios, and drawing up 
in order ox battle, resolved to die sword in hand, and sell their lives as dear 
as they could, in imitation of the Lacedaemonians, who refused to yield, and 
were all cut to pieces at Thermopvls. The Persians, hearing that they had 
taken so desperate a resolution, did not think it adviseable to attack them. A 
peace was therefore offered them, with a promise that they should all be per- 
mitted to leave £^pt, and have free passage to their native countiy either 
by sea or land. They accepted the conditions, put the cdnquerors in pos- 
session of Biblos and of the whole island, and went by sea to Cyrene, wnere 
they embarked for Greece : but most of the soldiers who had served in thii 
expedition perished in it. 

This was not the only loss the Athenians sustained on this occasion. An- ^ 
other fleet of fifty ships, which they sent to the aid of their besieged countiy- " 
men, sailed up one of the arms of the Nile, just after the Athenians had sur 
rendered, not knowing what had happened. The instant they entered, the 
Persian fleet whtdi kept out at sea, followed them, and attacked their rea^, 
while the army discharged showers of darts upon them from the banks of wa 
river. Thus only a few ships escaped, which opened themselves a way througn 
the enemy's fleet, and all the rest were lost. Here ended the fatal war carried 
on by the Athenians for six years in Egypt, which kingdom was now again 
united to the Persian empire, and continued so during the rest of the reign of 
Artaxemes, who had now been on the throne twenty years.* But the prisooert 
who were taken in thiii^ war met with the most unhappy fate. 

BECTlOn y. — ^IlTARIXS IS DEUVERED 0P TO THE Xmo's MOTHBB. THE AFFLIC- 
TION AND REVOLT OF MEOABYZUS. 

Artaxerxes, after refusing to gratify the request of his mother, who for five 
years together had been daily importuning him to put Inarus and bis Athenians 
into her nands, in order that she might sacrifice them to the manes of Achae- 
menes her son, at last yielded to her solicitations.! But how blind, how bar- 
barously weak, must this king have been, to break through the most solemn 
engagements merely through complaisance; who, deaf to remorse, violated the 
law of nations, solely to avoid offendii^ a most unjust mother ! This inhuman 
princess, without regard to the faith of the treaty, caused Inarus to be crucified^ 
and beheaded all the resLt Megabyzus was in the deepest afiliction on that 
account; for as he had promised that no injury should be done them, the 
affront reflected principally on him. He therefore left the court and withdrew 
^o Syria, of which he was governor ; and his discontent was so great that he 
raised an army, and revolted openly. 

The king sent Osiris, who was one of the greatest lords of the court, against 
him, with an army of two hundred thousand men. Megabyzus engaged Osiris, 
wounded him, took him prisoner, and ^ut his army to flight. Artaxerxes sending 
to demand Osiris, Megaoyzus generously dismissed him, as soon as his woundS 
were cured.§ 

The next year Artaxerxes sent another army against him, the command of 
which he gave to Menostanes, son to Artarius the King's brother, and governor 
of Babylon. This general was not more fortunate than4he former. He also 
was defeated and put to flight, and Megabyzus gained as signal a victoiy as 
the fcffmer,!! 
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Artaxenes, Bodmg he could not reduce htm by Ibvce of asmSt, sent hii 
brother Artarius and AmytU his sister, who was the wife of Meg^bjzos, with 
several other persoos of the first quality, to persuade the latter to return to bis 
allpgiance. They succeeded in tneir negotiation ; the kiog pardoned him» and 
he returned to the court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion, raising himself on his hinder feet, was 
going to rush upon the king, when Megabyzus, seeing the danger he was in, 
and fired with zeal and affection for his sovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, 
which killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted him, 
in dasting at the lion before him, commanded Megabyzus's bead to be struck 
off. Amytis the king^s sister, and Amestris bis mother, with the greatest dif- 
ficulty prevailed upon the kii^ to change this sentence into perpetual banish- 
ment. Megabyzus was therefore sent to Cyrta, a city on the Hed Sea, and 
condemned to end his days there; however, five years afler, disguising himself 
like a leper, he made his escape and returned to Susa, where, by the assistance 
of his wife and mother-in-law, he was restored to favour, and continued so til) 
his death, which happened some years after, in the sevens-sixth year of his 

3;e. Megabyzus was extremeljr regretted b^ the king and the whole court, 
e was a man of the greatest abilities in the kingdom, and at the same time the 
best general. Artaxerxes owed both his crown ana life to him : but it is of 
dan^ious consequence for a sul^'ect, when his sovereign is under too mafij 
obligations to him.* This was the cause of all the misfortunes of Magabyzuai. 
It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Artaxerxes should have been so 
imprudent, as to be fired with jealousy against a nobleman of his court, merely 
because, in a party of hunting, he bad wounded the beast they were ^uesuing 
before him. Could any thing be so weak ? Was this worthy of being con- 
sidered the point of honour by a king ? Histoiy, however, furnishes us with 
many instances of this kind. I am inclined to believe from some expressions 
of rlutarch, that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild ^r^ to which this false 
delicacy had raised him, and that he made some public kind of atonement for 
it : for, according to this author, he published a decree, importing, that any 
man who was hunting with the king, should be allowed to throw his javelin 
first at the beast, if opportunity should offer ; and he, according to Philaxcb, 
was the first Persian monarch who granted such a permissbn.t 

SECTION VI. — ^ARTAXERXES SENDS ESDRAS, AND AFTERWARDS NEHEMI^H, TO 

JERUSALEM. 

Before I proceed in the history of the Persians and Greeks, I shall relate, 
in few words, what events happened among the people of God, during the first 
twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an essential part of the histoiy of that 
prince. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Esdras obtained of the king 
and his seven counsellors an ample commission, empowering him to return to 
Jerusalem with all such Jews as would follow him thither, in order to settle the 
Jewish government and religion a&^eably to their own laws. Esdras was de- 
scended from Saraia, who was hign-priest of Jerusalem when it was desti'>yed 
by Nebuchbdonosor, and was put to death by his command. Esdras was a verjr 
ieamed and pious man, and was chiefly dii^tinguished from the rest of the Jews 
I by his great knowledge in the Scriptures; it being said of him, " that he was 
very ready in the law of Moses that was given by the God of Israel. "§ Ho 
now set out from Babylon with the giAs and c^erings which the king, his 
courtiers, and such Israelites as had staid in Babylon, had put into his hands 
for the service of the temple, and which he gave to the priests upon his arrival 
at Jerusalem. It appears by the commission whidi Artaxerxes gave him, that 

* Beoeficia «o aM|tte iBta. sunt, diiin\ideDtur exaolvi po6tet vbimaltum KnterertSrei pro gratU diam 
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tkls prince had a kigh Teoeratlpo for the God of laraeU m, io ooromandior hii 
officers to furnish the Jews with all things necessaiy for their worship, be adda, 
" let all things be performed after the law of God dil^ently, unto the Most 
Hi^h God, that wrath come not upon the kiijigdom of the ki^g and his son."* 
This commission, as I observed, empowered him to settle the religion and govern* 
ment of tlie Jews pursuant to the laws of Moses; to appoint magistrates and 
judges to punish evilrdoers, not only by imprisoning their persons, and confis- 
cating their possessions, but also by sending them into banishment, and even 
sentencing them to death, according to the crimes they should cpmmit. Such 
was the power with which Esdras was invested, and which he exercised faithfully 
during tnirteen years, till Nehemiah brought a new commission from the Per« 
sian court. 

Nehemiah was also a Jew of distinguished merit and piety, and one of the 
cupbearers to kiog Artaxerxes«t This was a veiy considerable employ* 
ment in the 'Persian court, because of the privileges annexed to it, vtf. of 
being oAen near the king's person, and of bein^ allowed to speak to him in the 
most favourable moments. However, neither his exalted station, nor the settle* 
ment of his family in that land of captivit^^, could obliterate from his mind 
the countiy of his ancestors, nor their religion : neither his love for the onep 
nor his zeal for the other, were abated ; and his heart was still in Zioii. Some 
Jews who were come from Jerusalem, having informed him of the sad state 
of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates were burnt down, and the inha- 
bitants thereby exposed to the insults of their enemies, and made the scorn of 
all their neighbours ; the affliction of his brethren, and the dangers with which 
they were menaced, made such an impression on his mind, as might naturally 
be expected from one of his piet^. One day, as he was waiting upon the king, 
the latter observing an unusual air of melancholy in Nehemiab^s countenance, 
asked him the cause of it ; a proof that this monarch had a tenderness of heart 
rarely found inking^, and which is nevertheless much jnore valuable than the 
most shining qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint him with 
the calamitous state of his country; owned that that was the subject of his grief; 
and humbly intreated that leave might be fi^iven him to go to Jenisalem, In 
order to repair the fortifications of it. The kings of Persia, his predecessors, 
had permitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jerusalem. 
But Artaxerxes immediately decreed, that the walls and gates of Jerusaleni 
should be rebuilt; and Neliemiah, as governor of Judea, was appointed to put 
this decree in execution. The king, to do him the gfeater honour, orderea a 
body of horse, commanded by a considerable officer, to escort him thither. He 
likewise wrote to t|ie governors of the provinces on this side^he Euphrates, to 
give him all the assistance possible in forwarding the work for which he was 
sent. This pious Jew executed every part of his commission With incredible 
zeal and activity. 

It is from this decree, 'enacted by Artaxenes in the twentieth year of his 
reign, for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, that we date the beginning 
of the seventy weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy of Daniel, aA^rwhich 
the Messiah was to appear, and to be put to death. I shall here insert the 
whole prophecy, but without giving the explication of it, as it may be found 
iu other writers, and is not a part of this history .J 

'' Thou art greatly beloved, therefore understand the matter, and consider 
the vision. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy 
cit^, to finish the transgression, and to make an end of sin, and to make recon- 
ciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting nVhteousness, and to seal up 
the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. Know therefore ana 
understand, that f aom the qoivq forth of the coMMAirnMCNT, to rk-* 
STORE AND TO BUf LD JERUSALEM, unto the Mcssiah the prince, shall be seven 
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weeks ; and tiireeacoie and tffo weeks the street flhall be buiH i^ni, ani^ie 
wall, even in troublous times. And after threescore and two weeks shall Mes- 
siah be cutoff, but not for himself: and die people of the prince that shaU come 
shall destroy the city and the sanctuaiy, and the end thereof shall be with a 
flood : and unto the end of the war desolations are determined. And be shall 
confirm the covenant with many for one week ; and in the midst of the week 
he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for the oyersf>readine[ 
of abominations, he shall make it desolate, even until the consummation, ana 
that determined, shall be poured upon the desolate/'* 

When Esdraswas in power, as his chief view was to restore religion to its an- 
cient purity, he disposed the books of Scripture into their proper order, revised 
them all veiy carefully, and collected the incidents relating to the people of 
God in ancient times ; in order to comnoee out of them the books of the Ctironi* 
cles, to which he added the history of his own times, which was finished by Ne« 
bemiah. With their books ends the long histoiy which Moses hadbeenn, and 
which the writers who came after him continued in a direct series, till the re- 
pairing of Jerusalem. The rest of the sacred histoiy is not written in that un- 
interrupted order. While Esdras and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part 
of that great work, Herodotus, whom profane authcns call the Fathei of His- 
tory, bc^an to write. Thus we find that the latest authors of the books of Scrip- 
ture flourished about the same time with the first authors of the Grecian faistojj ; 
and when it began, that of God's people, to compute only from Abraham, in- 
cluded already fifteen centuries, rferodotus makes no mention of the Jews io 
his histoiy ; for the Greeks desired to be informed of such nations only as were 
famous for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur ; so that, as Judea was then 
but just rising irmn its niins, it did not excite the attention of that people*! 

SECTION VII. — CHARACTEIl OF PERICLES, &C. 

I NOW return to Greece. From the banishment of Themistocles, and the 
death of Aristides, the exact time of which is not known, two citizens, Cimon 
and Pericles, ei^oyed all the influence and authority in Athens. Pericles was 
much younger fiian Cimon and of a autte difierent character. As be will^ make 
a very considerable figure in the following histoiy, it is of importance to tiie 
reader to know who he was, in what manner he Bad been educated, and his 
plan and mode of government. 

Pericles was descended, by both his parents from the greatest and most il- 
lustrious families of Athens. His father Xanthippus, t^^o defeated at Mycale 
the king of Pefsia's lieutenants, married Agarista, niece to Clisthenes, who ex- 
pelled the Pisistratidae, or descendants of PIsistratus the tyrant, and estab- 
lished a popular government in Athens. Pericles had long prepared himself 
for the designs he formed of engaging in state affairs.! 

He was brought up under the most learned men of nis age, and particularly 
Anaxagoras of Clazoaoene, surnamed the Inteil^nt, from his being the first, 
as we etve told, who ascribed human events, as well as the formation and go- 
vernment of the universe, not to chance, as some philosophers, nor to a fatal 
necessity, as others, but to a superior intelligence, who disposed and governed 
all things with wisdom. This tenet or opinion prevailed long befoie his time; 
but he perhaps set it in a stronger light than all others bad done, and taught it 
methodically and from principle. Anaxagoras instructed his pupil perfectly 
in that part of ]>hilosophy that relates to nature, and which is therefore called 
Physics. § This study gave him a strength and g^reatness of soul which raised 
him above an infinite number of vulgar prejudices, and vain practices gene- 
rally observed in his time ; and which in afiaiis of government and militaiy 
enterprises, often disconcerted the wisest and most necessary measures, orde- 
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ibated tbem br scmpiilotts dela^r^, aiith(»ised and covered by tlie special vefl 
of re%ioii. These were sometimes dreams or auguries, at other times dread* 
ful pheaomena, as eclipses of the sun or moon, or omens and presages ; not to 
mention the wild chimeras of judicial astrology. The knowledge of nature, 
free from the grovelling and weak superstitions to which ignorance gives birth, 
inspired him, says Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards the gods, at- 
tended with a^ strength of mind that was immoveable, and a calm hope of 
the blesshfigs to be expected from them. Although he found infinite charms 
in this study, he did not however devote himself to it as a philosopher, but as 
a statesman : and he had so much power over himself, (a very difficult thing,) 
as to prescribe to himself limits in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent he cultivated with the matest care, because he looked upon 
it as the most necessary instrument to all who are desirous of conducting and 
governing the people, was eloquence. And indeed those who possessed this 
talent, in a free state like that of Athens, were sure of governing in the assem- 
blies, engrossing suffrages, determining affairs, and exercising a kind of abso- 
lute power oyer the hearts and minds of the people. He therefore made this 
his chief object, and the mark to which all his other improvements, as well 
as the several sciences he had learned from Anaxagoras, were directed ; adom- 
ioe, to lx>rrow Plutarch's expression, the study of philosophy with the dye of 
ihetoric ;* the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embellish and adorn his 
discourse, heightened the strength and solidity of reasoning, with the colour- 
ing and graces of eloquence. 

lie had DO cause to repent his having bestowed so much time to this study, 
for his success far exceeded his utmost hopes. The poets, his cotemporaries, 
used to say, that he %htened, thundered, and agitated all Greece, so power- 
ful was his eloquence.f It had those piercing and lively strokes, that reach the 
inmost soul : and his discoure left always an irresistible incentive, a kind of 
spur, behind it in the minds of his auditors.]; He had the art of uniting beauty 
with strength ; and Cicero observes, that at the veiy time he opposed most 
strenuously, the inclinations and desires of the Athenians^ he had the art to 
make even severity itself, and the kind of cruelty with which be spoke a^inst 
the flatterers of tbe people, popular. There was no resisting the solidity of 
his arguments, or the barmony of his words ; whence it was said, that the 
goddess of persuasion, with all her graces, resided on his lips. So that Thu- 
C7dides,§ his rival and adversary, being one day asked, whether he or Pericles 
was the best wrestler : answered, *' whenever I have ^en him a fall, he af- 
firms the contraiy, in such strone and forcible terms, that he persuades all the 
spectators that I did not throw him, though they themselves saw him on the 
ground." Nor was he less prudent and reservea, than strong and vehement 
ID his speeches ; and it is related, that he never spoke in public, till after he 
bad besought the ^ods not to suffer any expression to drop from him, either un- 
suitable to his subject, or offensive to the people. Whenever he went to the 
assembly, before he came out of the house, he used to say to himself, " remem- 
ber, Pericles, that thou art going to speak to men bixn in the arms of liberty ; 
to Greeks, to Athenians. "II 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to historians made 
ose of to improve bis mind in knowledge, and to attain a perfection in elo- 
quence^ are an excellent lesson to such persons as are one day to fill the im- 
portant offices of state ; and a just censure of those, who, disregarding what- 
ever is called study or learning, bring into those employments, upon which they 

t Ab Aiistophaoe po«ta fuTvurare* tonare» pertniBcere Greciam dlctos est. — Cie. io Oi«t. n. 99. 
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^nentiir pro cbIuIc patii«, aererius tamcn id ipram, qood ille contra popiiIare« homines diceret, popalart 
omoU>iM et |acttiidBiB videretor: eajm in labns reterei comici — lepornm habitasse dixerunt ; tantamqiw 
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enter without knowledgie or experience^ notliin^bat' a ridiculous seUWiiifficieticy 
'and a rash bbldness of deckioa.* PJutarcb, in a treatise wliere be shows, tiiat 
a philosopher ought chiefly to attach himself to statesmen in preference to any 
other class of men, because, in instructing them, he at the same tinoe teacb^ 
whole cities and republics, verifies bis assertion by the exami>le of the g^atest 
men both of Greece and Italy, who derived this help finom philosophy .t Peri- 
cles, of whom we are now writing, was taught by Anaiagoras ; Dionysius of 
Syracuse, by Plato ; many princes of Italy, by nrthaeoras ; Cato, the iaxnoua 
censor, travelled to the place where Athenodorus lived, for th^ same purpose; 
and lastly the famous Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, always kept ransetius 
the philosopher near his person. 

One of Uie chief endeavours of Pericles also was, to study thoroughly the 
genius and disposition of the Athenians, that he mi^t discover the secret 
springs which were to be employed in order to set them in motion ; and in what 
manner it was proper to act to acquire their confidence ; ior it was {principally 
these things, that among thegreat men of the ancients constituted skill in poli- 
tics.! He found, by the reflections he had made on several transactions of his 
time, that the predominant passions of this pec^le were, a violent aversioo to 

Eranny, and aa ardent love of liberty, whicn inspired them with sentiments of 
ar, iealousY, and suspicion, of all such citizens as were too conspicuous for 
their oirth, tneir personal merit, their own reputation and authority, or that of 
their ikieods. He not only strongly resembled Pisistratus, in the melody of bis 
voice and fluency of expression, but also in the features of his face» and his 
whole air and manner ; and he observed, that the Athenians who had seen the 
tyrant, were prodigiousljr struck at the resemblance. Besides, he was very rich, 
was descended torn an illustrious family, and had veiy powerful friends. To 
prevent therefore, his b^ii^ obnoxious to the suspicion and jealousy of the peo- 
ple, he at first shunned all affairs of government, which requires a constant 
attendance in the city, and was solely mtent upon distinguishing himself in war, 
and dangers. 

Seeing Aristides dead, Themistocles banished, and Cimon engaged almost 
eoiriioually in foreign wars, and absent from Greece, he began to appear in 
public with greater confidence than before, and entirely devoted himscnf to the 
party of the people ; but not out of inclination, for he was far from affecting 
popular power, but to remove all suspicions of his aspiring to the tyranny, ana 
stiu more, to raise a strong bulwark against the power and authority of Cimon 
who had joined with tUt nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct and way of life, and assumed, 
in all things, the character of a statesman, wholly busied in affairs of go- 
vernment, and entirely devoted to the service of his country. He was never 
seen in the streets, except when he was gomgeithertotheassembly of the peo- 
ple, ot to the council. He left <^ going to banquets, assemblies, and other 
diversirins of that kind which he had used to frequent ; and during the many 
fftars tbat be presided in the administration, be was never seen to go to sup- 
per witn his friends, except once at the nuptials of a near relation. 

He kiiew that the people, who are naturally fickle and inconstant, commonly 
Increase their disregardjbr those who are always in their sight ; and that too 
^ strong a desire to please them, grows at last tiresome and importunate, and it 
was observed that such a behaviour did Themistocles great prejudice. To 
avoid this error, he used to go veiy rarely to the assemblies ; and never ap- 
peared before the people but at intervals, in order to make hiinself desirea ; 

* Nunc contra plerique ad hooorei adipisceodoB, et ad remp. f^evenduo, nndi reniant et inenacs, BHila 
«egiuUofie nrum, nulla scientia omati.— Cic. 1. 3. de Orat. n. 136. 
t Plot. iB.Sjrmp.l. i. p. 777. 

^ OHm neicenda rulg^i natura, et quilMii modis teaoperanter haberetair; tenatiitqae et optonaftisn tag«aM 
%ui maxline perdidiceraot. callidi temponun et sapieotes habebantur.— Tacit Annal. 1. iv. c. 33. 

{ lata nostra assiduitaa. Servi, nescu qOantum interdum afferat homia&iM &stidii, ^luaataiB Mtletatii.^* 
Utrique nostrum desiderium nihil obfuiaset.—- Cic. pro Mar. n. 21. 
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uid to lyresenre an asoendaiicy over their minds that mig^t be always new, and 
never weakened by too great an assiduity ; wisely reserving; himself for mat 
and important occasions.* Hence it was said, that he Imitated Jupiter, who, in 
the government of the world, according fo some philosophers, busied himself 
in great events only^ and left the direction of those of less importance to in* 
ferior deities. And mdeed Pericles used to transact all petty affairs by his 
friends, and by certain orators who were entirely devoted to him, among whom 
was Ephialtes.t 

Pericles emplmred all his industiy and application to gain the favour andes* 
teem of the people, in order to counterbalance the fame and influence of Ci« 
nion. He could not however e<jual the magnificence and liberality of his rival, 
whose immense riches gave him an opportunity of bestowing such presents 
as appear to us almost incredible, so much did they difler from us in that re- 
spect. Finding it impossible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had 
recourse to another expedient, in order to gain the love of the populace, no 
less efiectual perhaps, but certainly not so lawful and honourable. He was 
thefirit who divided the conquered lands among the citizens ; who distributed 
among them the public revenues for the expense qf their games and shows, and 
annexed pensions to all public employments ; so that certain sums were bestowed 
on them regularly, as well to gratify them at the eames, as for their ore- 
sence in the courts of iustice, and the public assemblies. It is impossibte to 
say. how fatal these unhappy politics were to the republic, and the many evils 
witn which they were attended. For these new regulations besides their draiiH 
11% the public treasuiy , gave the peonle a luxurious and dissolute turn 'of mind ; 
whereas they were before sober ana modest, and contented themselves with 
getting a livelihood by their sweat and labour.t 

By such arts as these, Pericles had gained so great an ascendant over dio 
minds of the neople, that he may be said to have attained a monarchial power 
under a repuolican form of governments moulding the citizens into whatever 
shape he pleased, and presiding with unlimited authority in all the assem- 
blies. And indeed, VaUerius Maximus makes scarcely any other difference 
between Pisistratus and Pericles, except that the one exercised a tyrannical 
power by force of arms, and the other by the strength of his eloquence, in 
which he had made a veiy ^at progress under Anaxagoras.§ 

This, influence and authority, however enormous, could not yet restrain the 
comic w^ers from lashing him very severely in 4he theatres ; and it does 
not appear that any of the poets who censured rericles with so much boldness^ 
were ever punished, or even called to account for it by the people. Perhaps 
it was out of prudence and policy that he did not attempt to curb the licen« 
tiousness of the stage, nor to silence the poets ; that he might arouse and con* 
tent the people, by this vain shadow of liberty and prevent their discovering 
that they really were enslaved. 

But Pericles did not stop here. He boldly resolved, if possible, to weaken 
the authority of the tribunal of the Areopagus, of which he was not a member, 
because he had never been elected either archon, thesmotheta, king of the 
sacrt6ce5, nor polemarch.il These were different employments in the repub- 
lie, which from time immemorial had been given by lot ; and none but tnos^ 
who had behaved uprightly in them, were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. 
Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon^s absence, set Ephialteswhowashiscrea* 
turc, at work clandestinely ; and at last lessened the power of that illustrious 

* Plot. At mi Uude, p. 441. t Pint. 4e Get. Kef. p. $11. t Ph>t. \n P«ricl. p. 15S. 

X Penel«t fftKeiMimii nttane incremCTitia. rab Anaxagont pmeeptor* Mamo ttadie perpolitus et inatne. 
tn. libem AUteaaram eerrieibm jncum lenritutit impofuit: egit enim ille irabem, et Teraarit ait>ritrio inok 
(laid inter Pisittratum et Periclem loterfult, nisi qood Ule artnatui, hie line annii, tyrannidem eierecit)^ 
V«I.MaK.I.8.e.«. 

H Arer Mne ehaaget had been made in the form of the Athenian fOTemment, the gupreme authoritjr 
wet at last TMtad la nine maftttratet. ealled archons, and lasted but one jear. One wae eaUed Pac. 
another polemarchus. a third archon. and this marittrate was propeeij at the head of the rest, and (av« 
his name to the /ear } and lis ttesmellMlSK. wbtt praiided iMMdUte^ «r«r th« Itwi and d««r««t. 
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body, Id wfaicfa the chief streti^ of the nobility consisted. The people ^U* 
boldened and supported by so powerful a faction, subverted all the fundamciH 
tai laws and ancient customs ; took frpm the senate of the Areopag^os the cog*- 
nizance of most causes that used to be brought before it, leavirtg it rery few, 
and such only as were of little consequence, and made themselves absolute mas- 
ters of all the tribunals.* 

Cimon on his return to Athens, was afflicted to see the dignity of the senate 
trampled under foot, and therefore set eveiy engine at wo» to restore it to its 
pristine authority, and to revive the aristocracy, in the same form as it had 
been establishedf under Clisthenes. But now his enemies began to exclaim 
and excite the people against him : reproaching him, among many other things 
for hi? strong attachment to the Lacedaemonians. Cimon had himself given 
some room for this replxiach, by his not paying sufficient regard to the Athe- 
nian delicacy; for, in speaking to them, he would for ever extol Lacedsemon; 
and whenever he censured their conduct on any occasion, he used to say, 
** the Spartans do not act in this manner.'' Such expressions as these drew 
upon him the hatred and envy of his fellow-citizens; but an event, in which 
he nevertheless had no share, made him the object of their utmost detestation. 

SECTION yill. — AH EARTHQUAKE UT SPARTA, &C. 

Iff the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, there happened the most 
dreadful earthquake in Sparta that had ever been known. In several places the 
country was entirely swallowed ui>; Taygetus and other mountains were shakeil 
to their foundations : many ;of their summits, beii^ torn away, came tumbling 
down ; and the whole city was laid in ruins, Bve bouses only excepted. To 
heighten the calamity, the Helots, who were slaves to the Lacedaemonians, 
looking upon this as a favourable opportunity to recover their liberty, pervaded 
every part of the city, to murder such as had escaped the earthquake ; but 
finding them under arms and drawn up in order of battle, by the i>nident fore« 
sig^tof Archidamus, who had assembled them round him, they retired into the 
neighbouring cities, and commenced that veiy daj^ open war, having entered 
into an alliance with several of the neighbouring nations, and being strengthened 
by the Messenians, who at that time were engaged in a war with the Spartans.t 

The Lacedeemonians in this extremity sent to Athens to implore succour ; 
but this was opposed by Ephialtes, who declared that it would be no way ad 
viseable to assist them, ner to rebuild a city that was the rival of Athei¥s,which, 
he said, ou^ht to be left in ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled for 
e\er But Cimon, being struck with horror at these politics, did not hesitate a 
moment to prefer the welfare of the Lacedaemonians to the aggrandizement of 
his countrj^ ; declareing in the strongest terms, that it was absolutely weak 
and inconsistent, '* to leave Greece lame of one of its legs, and Athens without 
a counteipoise :" the people acceded to his opinion, and accordii^ly a succour 
was voted. Sparta and Athens might indeed be considered as the two limbs on 
which Greece stood ; so that if one of them was destroyed, the rest were in- 
evitably crippled. It is also certain, that the Athenians were so elated with ' 
their grandeur, and were Income so proud and enterprising, that they wanted 
a check ;n for which none was so proper as Sparta, that state being the only one 
that was capable of being a counterpoise to the headstrong disposition of the 
Athenians. Cimon dierefore marched to the aid of the Lacedemonians with 
four thousand men. 

We have here an example of the prodigious influence which a man of fine 
talents and abilities has in a state, when a great fund of merit unites in his per- 
son, with a welUestablished reputation for probity, disinterestedness, and zeal 
!for the good of his country. Cimon, with vejy little difficulty, prevailed so 
far as to inspire the Athenians with noble and magnanimous sentiments, which 

• Plirt. in Periol. p. 157. la Cim. p. 4M. 
tA»M.S5a4. A»% J,C4V0. PlaU in ClM, p. 4et, ««. 
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in outwod appearenee inteifeivd with their interest ; and this in spite ol the 
attgl^tions ma secret jealousy, which never fails to show itself in the most 
sensible manner on these occasions. By the ascendency and authority which 
his virtue gave him, be raised them above the grovelling and unjust, thoif^ 
top common, political views, which prompt a people to consid^ the calamities 
oi their neighbours as an advantage, which the interest of their own countiy 
permits and even enjoins them to lay hold of. Toe counsels of Cimon wer» 
perfectly wise and equitable ; but it is surprising, how he could prevail so far 
as to make a whole people approve them, since that is all that could be ex« 
pected from an assembly of the wisest and gravest senators. 

Some time after, the Lacedaemonians again implored the aid of the Atfieniant 
against the Messeniaus and Helots, who had seized upon Ithoroa. But on the 
arrival of thase forces under the command of Cimon, the Spartans began to 
dread their intrepidity, their power, and great fame : and affironted them so 
far, as to send them back, upon suspicion of their harbouring ill designs, and 
of intending to turn their arms against them.* 

The Athenians returning full of anger and resentment, declared themselves , 
from that very day, enemies to all who should favour the Lacedemonian 
interest; for which reason they bani^ed Cimon by the ostracism, the first op- 
portunity that presented itself for that purpose* This is the first time that 
the misunderstanding between these two nations, which afterwards augmented 
through mutual discontent, displayed itself in so strong a maimer. It was how- 
ever suspended for some years, by truces and treaties, which prevented it» 
consequences ; but it at last broke out in the most violent manner, in the Pe- 
loponnesian war. 

Those who had shut themselves up in Ithoma, after defending themselves for 
ten years, surrendered at last to the Lacedaemonians, who gave them their lives 
upon condition that they should never return to Peloppnnesus. The Athenians, to 
exasperate the Lacedaemonians, received them with their wives and children^ 
. and settled them in Naupactus, of which they bad just before possessed them«> 
selves. The inhabitants of Megara at the same time went over from the Spar- 
tans to the Athenians. In this manner several leagues were concluded on botiii 
sides, and many battles were fought, the most famous of which was that of 
Tanagra in Boeotia, which Diodorus ev^uals with those of Marathon and Plataeae, 
and in which Myronides, the Athenian general, defeated the Spartans, who 
came to the aid of the Thebans.t 

It was on this occasion that Cimon, thinking himself dispensed from his pro* 
scription, repaired with some soldiers to his tribe to serve his country, and to 
%ht in the Athenian army s^ainst the Lacedaemonians : but his enemies caused 
him to be ordered to retire. However, before he went away, he exhorted hia 
companions, who were no less suspected than himself of favouring the Lacedae- 
monians, to exert themselves to the utmost, and fight with the greatest courage,. 
io prove their innocence, and, if possible, to efface from the minds of the citi- 
zens, a suspicion so injurious to them all. Accordingly those brave soldiers, 
to the number of one hundred, fired by his words, demanded his whole armour 
of him, which they placed in the centre of their little battalion, in order to 
have him in a manner present, and before their eyes. They fought with so 
much valour and fury, that they were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of 
the Athenians, who deeply repented their having accused them so unjustly.^ 

I omit several events of little importance. 

SECTroN IX.— CIMON IS RECALLED, &C. BIS DEATH. 

The Athenians, perceiviogr the great occasion they had for Cimon, recalled 
him from banishment, in which he bad spent five years.§ It was Pericles him- 

* Phrt. in Cim. Tboeyd. 1. i. *. 67, 66. 

tA.M.S54t. AiiLJ.C.4^. T)iucv4.1, ». p. 6e--7|. Di^. 1. xi. p. 50^-^. 

XrUfU'va Cm- f. 489, ' r . } piut. la Cim,.pt4eo^ . 
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self wbo piopeied ami drew up that deoM ;** to modente m thoM diti^ 
Plutarch "were feuds and animoeities, and so easy to be appeaaed^wh^ the 
weltare of their countiy required it : and so happily did ambition, which is one 
of the strongest and most lively passioiis, yield to the necessity of the timeii, and 
C( niply with the occasions of the public.'' 

The instant Cimon returned, he stifled the sparks of war which were about 
to break out amot^ the Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevailed with 
them to conclude a trace for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, who 
were g:rown haughty on account of the many victories they had gained, from 
having an opportunity, or harbouring a design of attacking their neighbours 
and allies, he thought it advlscable to lead them at a great distance from 
Lome against the common enemy ; thus endeavpuring, in an honourable wa^ 
to inure the citizens to war, and enrich them at the same time. Accordii^ly 
he put to sea with a fleet of two hundred sail. He sent sixty of these into 
£jg;7pt to the aid of Amyrteus, and himself sailed with the rest against die island 
of (orprus.* Artabaz^s was at that time in those seas witli a fleet of three 
hunc&ed sail; and Megabyzus, the other general of Artaxerxes, with an army of 
three kindred thousand men, on the coast of Cilicia. As seon as the squadron 
which Cimon sent into Egypt had joined his fleet, he sailed and attacked Aita- 
bazus, and took one nundred of his ships. He sunk many of them, and chased 
the rest as far as the coast of Phosnicia. But, as if this victory had been only 
a prelude to a second, he made a descent on Cilicia in his return, attacked 
Megabyzus, defeated him, and cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops* 
He afterwards returned to Cypras with this double triumph, and laid sieee to 
Citiuro, a strong city of veiy great importance. His design, after he had re- 
duced that island, was to sail for Ejgypt, and again embiotl the afiiaJrs of the 
barbarians ; for he had veiy extensive views, and meditated no less a design 
than that of the entire subversion of the mighty empire of Persia. The ru 
mours which prevailed, that Tbemistocles was to command as^ainst him, added 
fresh Are to nis courage ; and almost assured of success, he was inflnitelr 
pleased with the occasion of tryin|[ his abilities with those of that eeneni. 
But we have already seen that Tbemistocles laid violent hands on himself about 
this lime. 

Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had sustained such great losses,, 
resolved,^ with the advice of his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly he 
sent orders to his genbrals to conclude a peace with the Athenians upon the 
most advantageous conditions they could. Megabyzus and Artabazus sent 
ambassadors to Athens to propose an accommodation. Plenipotentiaries were 
chosen on both sides, and Callias was at the head of those of Athens. The ' 
conditions of the treaty were as follow: 1. That all the Grecian cities of 
Asia should enjoy their liberty, with such laws and forms of government as 
they should think fit to choose. 2. That no Persian ship of war should be 
allowed to enter the seas between the Cyanean and Chelidonian islands, that 
is, from the Euxine sea to the coasts of ramphylia. 3. That no Persian gene- 
ral should lead any troops within three days march of those seas. 4. That the 
Athenians should not invade any part of the dominions of the king of Persia. 
These articles being ratified by both parties, i)eace was proclaimed.! 

Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of Saidis by the Athenians, 
had lasted fifly-one years, and in which infinite numbers of Persians, as well as 
Greeks, had perished.] 

While the treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, either of sickness, or of a 
wound he had received at Hhe siege of Citium. When he was near his end, 
he commanded his officers to sail wi& a fleet immediately for Athens, and to 
conceal his death with the utmost care« Accordinjg^ly this was executed with 
so much secrecy, that neither the enemy nor the allies once suspected it ; and 

■* ■"-■■■_■■, I _ 
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Any returned safe to Athens, still under the conduet and lutplcei of Cimon, 
though he had been dead more than thirty days. 

Cimon was universal!^ regretted, which is no wonder, since he was possessed 
of all those qualities which dignify the soul ; the most tender son ; a faithful 
friend ; zealous for the good othis countiy ; a great politician ; an accomplished 

fenerah modest when raised to the highest employments and most distinguished 
onours; liberal and beneficent almost to profusion ; simple and aveive to osten* 
tation of every kind, even in the midst of riches and abundance ; in fine, so 
great a lover of the poor citizens, as to share his whole estate with them, with- 
out being ashamed of such companions of his fortune.* Histoiy mentions no 
statues or monuments erected to his memory, nor any magnificent obscauies 
celebrated afler his death : but the greatest honour that could be paid him, 
were the sighs and tears of the people : these were permanent and lasting 
statues, which are not subject to the inclemencies of weather or the injuries . 
of time, and endear the memoiy of the good and virtuous to the remotest ages. 
For the most splendid mausoleums, the works of brass and marble that are 
raised in honour of wicked great men, are despised by posterity, as sepulchres 
which inclose nothing but vile dust and putrefaction.! 

What followed proved more strongly the loss which Greece had sustained 
b^ his death : for Cimon was the last of all the Grecian generals who did any 
thing considerable or glorious against the barbarians. Excited by the orators, 
who gjiined the strongest ascendency over the minds of the people, and sowed 
the seeds of division m their public asssemblies, tiiey turned toeir animosity 
against each other, and at last proceeded to open war, the fatal consequences 
01 which no one endeavoured to prevent; a circumstance that was of great ad- 
vantage to the king of Persia, and the utmost prejudice to the afiairs ot Greeci,^. 

SEcnoir z.^-'^raucTDiDES is opposed to pcriclss, &c. 

Th£ nobles of Athens, seeing Pericles raised to the behest degree of power, 
and far above all the rest of the citizens, resolved to oppose him with a man, 
who, in some measure, might make head against him, and prevent his autho* 
rity from growing up to monarchy. Accordingly they opposed him with 
Thucydides, Cimon's brother-in-law, a man who had displayed his wisdom on 
numberless occasions. He, indeed, did not possess militai^ talents in so emi- 
nent a degree as Pericles ; but then he had as great an influence over the 
people, shaping their opinions, and directing their assemblies as he pleased : 
and as he never stirred out of die city, but continually combated Pericles in all 
Jiis designs, he soon restored things to an equilibrium. On the other side, Pe- 
ricles was solicitous of pleasing the people on all occasions, and slackened the 
rein more than ever , entertaining them as often as possible with shows, fes- 
tivals, games, and other diversions.^ 

He found means io maintain, dunng eight months in the year, a great num- 
ber of poor citizens, by putting them on board a fleet, consisting of sixty 
ships, which he fitted out every year ; and thereby did his country an impor- ♦• 
tant service, by training up a great number of seamen for its defence ; he also 
planted several colonies in Chersonesus, in Naxos, in Andros. and among the 
bisaltae in Thrace. There was a very noble one in Italy, of .which we shall 
soon have occasion to speak, and which built Thurium. Pericles had diflerent 
views in settling those colonies, besides the particular design he might have 
of gaining the affections of the people b^ that means. His chief motives were, 
to clear the city of a great number of idle persons, who were ever ready to 
disturb the government ;> to relieve the wants of the lowest class of people, who 
before were unable to subsist themselves ; in fine, to awe the allies, by settliiy 
native Athenians among them as so many gdrrisons, which might prevent their 

• Sic se (fewndo oitntme e«t mirandtiffii u et vita ejm foil kchkr, et Bon iic<irl>a.-«>CorD. Nep.in Cin^ e. 4» 
t HflB pulchcmoMB effif ie» et mansime* Namrquae saxa ttruuotur, si judicinui potteForum in odium vw- 
ttt, pro fopaleluu tpeninotwr.— l^ftcit. Annal. 1. 4. c. 3«. 

■^ * lPliitiaPericl.p.l«S~16t. 
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acted in the same maimer ; and it may be said, tbat so wise a policy was 
one of the most effiectual methods used by them to tecuie the tranquillity of 
the state. 

But the circumstances which did Pericles the greatest honour in the opinion 
of the people, was his adorning the city with magnificent edifices and other 
works, which raised the admiration and astonishment of all foreij^rs,and ^ave 
them a high idea of the power of the Athenians. It is surprising that^ m so 
short a space, so many works of architecture, sculpture, engraving, and pamtin^, 
should have been performed, and at the same time carried to the highest per- 
fection ; for it is generally found, that edifices raised in haste boast neither a 
solid and durable grace, nor the regularity required in works of an exquisitely 
beautiful kind. Commonly, nothing but length of time, joined to assiduous 
labour, can give tbem such a strength as may preserve, and make them triumph 
over ages : and this raises our wonder still more in regard to the works of Peri- 
cles, whicn were finished with so much rapidity, and yet subsisted through so 
neat a length of time. For each of those works, the very instant it was finished, 
nad the beauty of an antique ; and at this time, t. e. " above five hundred years 
after," sajrs Plutarch, "they retained a freshness and youth as if just finished 
by the artist; so happily do thej preserve the graces and charms of novelty, 
which will not suffer time to diminish their lustre ; as if an ever-blouming spint, 
and a soul exempt from age, were diffused into eveiy part of those works. 

But that circumstance, which excited the admiration of the whole woiid, 
laised the jealousy of the people against Pericles. His enemies were for ever 
crying aloud in the assemblies, tbat it was dishonourable to the Athenians, to 
appropriate to themselves the bank of all Greece, which he had sent for from 
Delos where it had been deposited ; tbat the allies must necessarily consider 
such an attempt as a manifest tyranny, when they found that the sums which 
had been extorted from tbem, upon pretence of their beiap^ employed in the 
war, were laid out by the Atheniaas in gilding and embellishing their city, in 
making magnificent statues, and raising temples that cost millions. They did 
IK)t' exaggerate on these occasions; for the temple of Minerva, alone, called the 
Parthenon, had cost three millions of livres.* 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to the Athenians, that they were 
obliged to give the allies an account of the moneys they bad received from tl^em: 
that it was enough they defended them from the barbarians, whom tbey bad 
repulsed, while the allies furnished neither soldiers, horses, nor ships ; and were 
excused for some sums of money, which, from the instant they were paid in, 
were no longer the property of the donors, but of those who received them, 
provided they performed the conditions agreed upon, and in consideration of 
which they were received. He added, that as the Athenians were sufficiently 
provided with all things necessary for war, it was but just that they should em- 
ploy the rest of their riches in edifices and other works, which, when finished, 
would give immortal glory to their city; and the whole time they were canyii^ 
on, diffused a plenty of all things, and gave bread to an infinite number of citi- 
zens : that they had themselves all kindS of materials, as timber, stone, brass, 
ivory, gold, ebony, and Cyprus wood; and all sorts of artificers capable of working 
them, as carpenters, masons, 3miths,stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths: artificers 
in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and turners ; men fit to conduct tneir naval 
affairs, as merchants, sailors, and experienced pilots ; others for land-cairiage, 
as cart Wrights, wagoners, carters, rope-makers, pavers, ^c. That it was Tor 
the advantage of the state to employ these different artificers and workmen, who, 
as so many separate bodies, formed, when united, a kind of peaceable and do- 
mestic array, whose different functions and emplojp'ments diffused gain and in- 
crease among all sexes and ages : lastly, that while men of robust bodies, and 
of an age fit to bear arms, whether soldiers or mariners, and those who were ra 

• About |644»44^ 
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&«4iferent ^rrisotii) were supported with the public moneys, h was but just^ 
that the rest of the people who lired in the city should also be maiotained in 
their way; and that, as all were members of the same republic, they all should 
reap the same adrantages, by doin^ it services, which thoMgh ot a different 
kind, did however all contribute to its security or ornament 

One day, as the debates were ^wii^ warm, Pericles offered to defray the 
expense m all these- things, provided it should be declared in the public in- 
scription, that he only had been at the charge of them. At these words the 
people, either admiring his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and deter* 
mined not to let him engross that gloiy, cried with one voice, that he might 
take out of the public treasury a)l the sums necessaiy for his purpose. 

Phidias, the celebrated sculptor, presided over all these woiks, as director* 
general. It was he who i>articularly cast the gold and ivoiy statue represent- 
ing Pallas, which was so highly valued by all tl^ judges of antiquity.* There 
arose an incredible ardour and emulation among the several artificers, who all 
strove to excel each other, and immortalize their names by master-pieces of art* 

The Odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great number of seats and col- 
umns within it, and whose roof grew narrower by degrees, and terminated in 
a point, was built, as histoiy informs us, aller the model of Xerxes's tent, ac- 
cording to the direction of Pericles. It was at that time he proposed, with 
mat warmth, a decree, by which it was ordained, that musical games should 
be celebrated on the festival called Panathensea : and having been chosen the 
judge and distributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner in which musi- 
cians should play on the flute and lyre, as well as sing. From that time, the 
musical games were always exhibited in this theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty and splendour of 
these works were admired, the greater envy and clamour were raised against 
Pericles. The orators of the opposite faction were continually exclaiming against 
him, and tearing his character to pieces ; accusing him of squandering the pub- 
lic moneys, and la;^ing out very unseasonably the revenues of the state in edi- 
fices, whose magnificence was of no use. At last, the rupture between him 
and Tbucydides rose to such a height, that one or the other must neces- 
sarily be banished by the ostracism. He got the better of Tbucydides, pre- 
vailed in having him banished, bjr that means crushed the faction which op- 
posed him, and obtained a despotic authority over the city and government 
of Athens. He now disposed at pleasure of the public moneys, troops, and 
ships. The land and sea were subject to him ; and he reigned sine^Iy and 
alone Jn that wide domain, which extended, not only over the Greeks, but the 
barbarians also, and which was cemented and strengthened by the obedience 
and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friencSbip of kings, and treaties 
concluded with various princes. 

Historians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edifices and other works with 
which Pericles adorned Athens, and I have related faitfafullv their testimony ; 
but I cannot say whether the complaints and murmurs raised against him were 
very ill grounded. And indeed, was it just in him to expend in superfluous 
buildings and vain decorations, the immense sumsj intended for carrying on 
the war ;. and would it not have been better to have released the allies from 
part of the contributions, which, in his administration, were raised to a third 
part more than before ? According to Cicero, such edifices and other works 
only are worthy of admiration, as are of use to the public, as aqueducts, city- 
walls, citadels, arsenals, sea-ports ; and to these we must add, the works made 
by Pericles, to ioin Athens to the port of Pir8eus.J But Cicero observes, at 
the same time, that Pericles was blamed for squandering away the public trea- 
sure, merely to embellish the city with superfluous ornaments. Plato, who 
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farmed a judgment of tkinn, not from tbeir outwud splendour, but frqmlniAf 
observes, after his master Socrates, that Pericles, with all his grand edifices 
and other works, had not improved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, 
hut rather corrupted the purity and simplicity of their ancient manners.* 

SBCTIOV n.-^FERICLCS CHAITOES BIS CONDUCT WITH RCOABD TO THE PEOPLE. 

Wheh Pericles saw himself invested with the whole authority, he began to 
change his behaviour. He was no longer mild and tractable as before, and 
ceased to submit or abandon himself to the whims and cafjrice of the people, 
as to so many winds ; but drying in, says Plutarch, the reins of this too loose 
p«.pular government, in the same manner as we screw up the strifes of an in- 
strument when too slack, he changed it into an ariatocracv, or rather a kind of 
monarchy, without departing from the public good. Choosing always what 
was most expedient, and becoming[ irreproachable in all things, he f ained so 
powerful an ascendency over the minds of the people, that he tuineS and di- 
rected them at pleasure. Sometimes, by his bare counsel, and by persuasive 
methods, he would win them over gently to his will, and gain tbeir assent spon- 
taneously ; at other times, when he fmmd them obstinate, he would in a man- 
ner drag them forward against their will, to those thii^ that were for their 
e;ood : imitating on this occasion a skilful physician, who, m a tedious and stub- 
bom disease, knows what times aune proi)er for him to indulge his patient in in- 
nocent medicaments that are pleasing ; in order afterwards to administer those 
of a strong and violent nature, which indeed put him to pain, but are alons 
capable of restoring his bealtn.f 

And indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill and abilities were required to 
manage and govern a populace haughty from their power, and exceedingly ca- 
pricious ; and on this occasion Pericles succeeded Yironderfully. He used to 
emplojT, according to the different situation of things, sometimes hope, and at 
other times fear, either to check the wild transports and starts of the people, 
or to raise them when dejected and desponding. By this conduct he showed 
that eloquence, as Piato observes, is the only art of directing the minds of the 
people at will ; and that the chief excellency of this art consists in moving 
seasonably, the various passions, whether gentle or violent ; which beine to die 
soul what stringy are to a musical instrument, need only to be touched by an 
ingenious and skilful hand to produce their effect. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance which gave Peri- 
cles this great authority, was not only the force of his eloquence, but, as Thu- 
cydides observes, the niputation of bis life, and great probity. 

Plutarch points out inTericles, one quality which is very essential to states- 
men ; a quality well adapted to win the esteem and confidence of the public, 
and which supposes a great superiority of mind ; and that is, for a man to be 
fully persuaded that he wants the counsel of others, and is not able to mans^e 
and direct all things alone ; to associate with himself persons of merit in his 
labours, to employ each of these acco'-ding to his talents ; and to leave the 
manaffement of small matters which only consume time, and deprive him of 
the liberty of mind so necessary in the conduct of important affairs. Such con- 
duct says Plutarch, is productive of two advantages. First, it extinguishes or 
at least breaks the force of envy and jealousy, by dividing, in some measure, 
a power which is grating and offensive to us when we see it united ^n one sin- 
gle person, as if all merit centered in him alone. Secondly, it advances and 
facilitates the execution of affairs, and makes their success more certain. Plu- 
tarch, the better to explain his thoughts, employs a veiy natural and beautiilil 
comparison. " The hand," says he, ** which, from its being divided into five 
fingers, so far from being weaker, is the stronger, more active, and better 
adapted to motion on that veiy account." It is the same with a statesman, who 
has the skill to divide his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who by 
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Aoft wmu» Jfialon hit autbority more active^ more eiteoriire and dec&ire : 
whereaa the indiscreet fire of a nairow-minded man, who takes umbrage at, 
and is for engrossing all things, serves no other purpose than to set his weak- 
ness amd incapacity in a stronger lig:bt, and to disconcert his affairs. But Peri- 
cles, says Plutarch, did not act in this maimer. Like a skilful pilot, who though 
he stands almost motionless himself, yet puts every thing in motion, and will 
sometimes seat subaltern officers at tne helm : so Pericles was the soul of the 
government ; and, seeming to do nothing of himself, he actuated and governed 
all things ; employing the eloquence of one man, the credit and interest of 
another, the prudence of a third, the braveiy and courage of a fourth, and so on.* 

To what has been here related, we may add another quality which is no less 
rare and valuable f I mean, a noble and disinterested soul. Pericles had so 
great a disinclination to receiving gifts, so utter a contempt for riches, and was* 
so £a^ above all rapaciousoess and avarice, that, though he had raised Athens to 
the richest and most flourishing state ; though bis power had surpassed that of 
many tyrants and kings ; though he had long disposed in an absolute manner 
of toe treasures of Greece, be did not however add a single drachm to the es- 
tate he inherited &om his father. This was the source, tne true cause, of the 
supreme authority of Pericles in the republic ; the just and merited reward of 
his integprity and perfect disinterestedness.! 

It was not only for a few sIkh^ moments, nor during the first heats of favour, 
which are generally short-lived, that he preserved his authority. He maintainea 
it forty years, notwithstanding the opposition of Cimon, of Tolmides. of 
Thucydides, and many others, who all declared agamst him ; and of these forty 
years^e spent fifteen without a rival, from the banishment of Thucydides, and 
disposed all alaiirs with absolute power. Nevertheless, in the midst of this 
supreme authority, which he had rendered perpetual and unlimited in his own 
person, his soul was always superior to the charms and allurements of wealth, 
though he never neglected improving his estate to the utmost of his powev* 
For rericles did not act like those rich men, who. notwithstanding their im- 
mense revenues, either through negligence or want ot economy, or the expenses 
of pride and folly, are alwa^rs poor in the midst of their riches ; unable and 
unwilliqg to do the least service to their virtuous friends, or their faithful and 
zealous domestics ; and at last die in every one's debt, whence their name and 
memory are' had in the utmost detestation by their unfortunate creditors. I 
shall not expatiate on another extreme, to which this negligence and want of 
economy generally lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts and exactions ; for here^ 
as well as in the manstfement of the public moneys, the maxim of Tacitus may 
be applied, viz. that when a man has squandered away his estate, he then makes 
it bis whole study to retrieve the loss of it by all means, not excepting the 
most criminal.^ 

/ Pericles knew much better the use a statesman should make of his riches. 
He was sen^ble that he ought to expend them in the service of the public, in 
procuring able men to assist him in the administration ; in relieving good offi- 
cers, who too often are in unhap|)y circumstances ; and in rewarding and en- 
coura^ng merit of every kind, and a thousand such things ; to which, doubts 
less either on account of the exquisite joy they give, or the solid gloiy that re- 
sults from them, no one will be so thoughtless as to compare the expenses 
lavished away in entertainments, equipages, or gaming. In this view Pericles 
managed his estate with the utmost economy ; having himself taught one of 
his old servants to take care of his domestic concerns ; and be always had the 
account broc^t him, at stated times, of all things that had been received as 
well as expemied ; confining himselt and his family to a decent subsistence 
(fiom which he excluded rigidly all superfluities of a vain and ostentatious 
kind,) suitable to his estate and condition. This way of life, did by no means 
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{Please his children when they were come to yeart of maiuiitf , and madileil 
lis wife. They thought Pericles did not lire at sufficient expense ibrpeiMM 
of their rank ; and murmured at that low« sordid ecooomj, as they called it, 
which carried no air of the plenty which generally reined in houses where 
riches and authority are united. Pericles however, paid little reg^ard to these 
complaints, and directed his view to things of much greater importance. 

I believe it will not be improper to apply on this occasion, a veiy just remaik 
of Plutarch, in his parallel of Aristides and Cato. After saying, that political 
virtue, or the art of governing cities and kingdoms^ is the greatest and most 
perfect that man can acquire, ne adds, that economy is not one of the most in- 
considerable branches of this virtue. And indeed, as riches are one of the 
means which may most contribute to the security or ruin of a state, the art that 
teaches to dispose of, and make a good use of them, and which is called econ- 
omy, is certainly a branch of the art of policjr ; and not one of the most incon- 
siderable branches of it, since great wisdom is required, in order to observe a 
just medium on these occasions, and to banish poverty and too great opulence 
from a countiy. It is this art, which, avoiding industriously all trifline and 
needless expenses, prevents a magistrate from being forced to overburaen a 
people with taxes j and keeps always in reserve, in the public coffers, moneys 
sufficient for carrying on wars that may break out. or for providing against any 
unforeseen accident. Now what is saia of a kinp^aom, or of a city, may be ap- 
plied to particular persons. For a city, which is composed /of an assembls^ 
of houses, and which forms a whole of several parts united, is either powernil 
or weak when taken together, in proportion as all the members of which it con- 
sists are powerful or weak. Pericles certainly acquitted himself well with re- 
fard to that part of this science which relates to the govemmeiit of a family ; 
ut I do not know whether the same may be said of liis administration of ttie 
public revenues. 

8CCTIOV ZII.— JEILOVST AITO CONTESTS ARISE BETWEEN THE ATHENIANS 
AND LACEDJEMONIANS. 

Such was the conduct of Pericles with respect to his domestic concerns :* 
and be was no less famous for his administration of public affairs. The Lace- 
daemonians beginning to grow jealous of the prosperity of the Athenians, and 
to take umbrage at it, Pericles, to inspire his citizens with greater coura^ and 
magnanimity, published a decree, importing, that orders should be sent to all 
the Greeks, inhabiting either Europe or Asia, atid all the cities great or small, 
to send immediately tneir deputies or representatives to Athens, to examine 
and debate on ways and means to rebuild the temples that had been burnt by 
the barbarians ; to perform the sacrifices, which tney had engaged themselves 
to offer up, for the preservation and safety of Greece, when war was carrying 
on against them : as also, to determine on the expedients necessaiy for estab- 
lishing such an order and discipline in their navy, that all ships might sail in 
safety, and the Greeks live in peace one with another. 

Accordingly twenty persons were chosen for this embassy, each of whom 
was upwanfi of fifty years old. Five of these were sent to the lonians and Do- 
rians of Asia, and the inhabitants of the islands as far as Lesbos and Rhodes ; 
five to the countries of the Hellespont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. Five 
were ordered to go to Boeotia, to rhocis, and to Peloponnesus ; and from thence 
by the country oithe Locriaiis, to proceed to the several cities of the upper con- 
tinent, as far as Acarnania and Ambracia. The last five were ordered to cross 
Eubcea, and to eo to the people of mount (Eta, and those of the gulf of Malea, 
and to the inhabitants of rhtkiotis, of Achaia, and of Thessaly ; and to induce 
the several nations to come to the assembly convened at Athens, and to assist 
at the debates which should be there carried on, concerning peace, and the 
general af&irs of Greece. I judged it nescesary to enter into this detail, as it 
■ " ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 1 *• I 
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«lfQt«vsIiQi^ Far die power €i the Greeks extended, and the Mithori^ wluchtibe 
Athenians enfoyed amoi^ them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain ; as the cities did not send their de- 
puties, which, according to historians, was owing to the opposition made bj 
the Lacedemonians, a circumstance we are not to wonder at. They were 
sensible that the design of Pericles was, to have Athens acknowledged as mis- 
tress and sovereign of all the other Grrecian cities ; and Lacedaemon was far 
from allowing her that honour. A secret spirit of dissension had. for some years, 
fo^^n to disturb the tranquillity of Greece ; and we shall find by the sequel, 
that this discord augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom with which he formed and 
conducted his enterprises. The troops reposed the highest confidence in him. 
and whenever they followed him, assured themselves of success. His chief 
maxim of war was, never to venture a battle unless he was almost certain of 
victory, and not to lavish the blood of the citizens. He used to say frequently, 
that were it in his power, thejr should be immortal ; that when trees were 
felled, thry shoot to life again in a little time, but when men once die, they are 
lost forever. A victory that was only the^ effect of happy temerity, appeared 
to him to merit but little praise, thoi^h it was often much admirea. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did him great honour, and was 
of great advantage to all the Greeks of that country ; for he not only strength* 
en^ the Grecian cities of that peninsula, by the colonies of Athenians which lie 
carried thither, but also shut up the isthmus with a strong wail, and with forts at 
proper distances from sea to sea ihj that means securing the whole countiy from 
the perpetual incursions of the Thracians, who were veiy near neighbours to it 

He also sailed with a hundred ships round Peloponnesus, spreading the tcnor- 
of the Athenian arms wherever he came, the success of which was not one* 
interrupted on this occasion. 

He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with a laige, welUmanned, 
and magnificent fleet ; andrranted the Grecian cities all they thought fit to ask 
of him. At the same time ne displayed to the barbarian nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, and to their kings and princes, the greatness of the power of the Athen- 
ians, and proved to them, by the security with which he sailed to all parts, 
that they possessed the empire of the seas without a rival. 

But so constant and such brilliant success began to dazzle the eyes of the 
Atheniats. Intoxicated with the idea of their power and grandeur, they now 
resolved on the boldest and most lofty projects. They were for ever speaking 
of new attempts upon Egypt ; of attacking the maritime provinces of the great 
king ; of carrying their arms into Sicily, a fatal and unhappy design, whf^h 
at that time did not take effect, though it was revived soon after; and to ex- 
tend their conquests towards Etruria on one side, and Carthage on the other. 
Pericles was far from encouraging such extravagant designs, or supporting 
them with his influence and approbation. On the contraiy, his whole stu^ 
was to damp that restless ardour, and check an ambition which no loiter 
knew either bounds or measure. It was his opinion that the Athenians ought 
to employ their forces for the future, only in securing and preserving their pre- 
sent acquisitions ; and he thought be had gained a great poiAt, in restrainin|^ 
the power of the Lacedtemonians, the reducing of which he always medi- 
tated ; and this was particularly seen in the sacred war.* 

This name was given to the war which was raised on account of Delphos. 
The Lacedaemonians, havii^ entered armed into the countiy where that temple 
is situated, had dispossessedthe people of Phocis of the superintendence of 
that temple, and bestowed it on the Delphians. As soon as they left it^ Peri- 
cles went thither with an army, and restored the Phocians.t 

The Euboeans havii^ rebelled at the sama time, Pericles was obliged to 
3iaich thither with an army. He was no sooner arrived there, than news was 
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Immght, that the inhabitants of Megara bad talGfii up ami : aod fbat fheltf* 
cedsemonians, headed by Plistonax their king, were on the nootieni of Aidca* 
This obliged him to quit Eubcea, and to go with all possible expedition to de- 
fend lii« countiy. The Lacedsmonian army bemg retired, he returned against 
the rebels, and again subjected all the cities of Eubcea to the Athenians. 
After this expedition, a truce for thirty years was concluded between Ae 
. Athenians and Lacedsemonians. This treaty restored tranquillity for the pro- 
sent : but as it did not descend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jealou^ 
and enmity of the two nations, the calm was not of long duratioD.^ 

SECTIOV Xin. — ^ITEW SUIUBCTS OF CONTElfTIOW BETWEEN THE TWO VATIOffS. 

The Athenians, six years afler, took up arms against Samos in favour of Mi- 
letus. These two cities were contesting for that of Priene, to which each 
claimed a right. It is pretended, that Pericles fomented this war to please a 
famous courtezan, of whom he was veiy fond : her name was Aspasia, a native 
of Miletus, AAer several events and battles, Pericles besieged the capital 
of the island of Samos. It is said, that this was the firat time he used mili- 
tary engines, as battering-rams and tortoises, invented by Artemon the engi- 
neer, who was lame, and therefore was always carried in a chair to the batte- 
ries; whence he was sumamed Peciphoretus. The use of these machines had 
long been known in the East. The Samiaiis, after sustaiuBg a siege, of nme 
montLs surrendered ; Pericles demolished their walls, dispossessed tbemof dieir 
ahips, and demanded immense sums to defi'ay the expenses of the war. Part 
of this sum they paid down ; agreed to disburse the rest at a certsao time, 
and e;ave hostages by way of security for the payment.t 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being letwned to Athens, buried in a 
splendid manner all who had lost their lives in this war, and pronouDced in per- 
son the funeral oration over their graves. This custom, which he first intro- 
duced, was afterwards regularly observed. The senate of the Areopagus always 
appointed the orator on these occasions. He was chosen, ten yeacs after, for 
the like ceremony, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 
^ Peiicles, who foresaw that a rupture would soon ensue between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians, advised the foimer to send aid to the people of 
Corey ra, whom the Corinthians had invaded ; and to win over to their interest 
that island, which was so very formidable at sea : foretelling them, that they 
should be attacked by the Peloponnesians. The occasion <h the quarrel be- 
tween the people of Corey ra and Corinth, which gave rise to that of Pelopon- 
nesus, one of the most consideralale events in the Grecian history, was as follows.^ 

£pidamndm,§ a maritime city of Macedonia among the Taulantians, was a 
colony of Corcyrans, founded by Phalius of Corinth. This city growii^ in 
time, very large and populous, divisions arose in it, and the common people ex- 
pelled the most wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the ne%hbounng nations, 
and infested them greatly with their incursions. In this extremity they first 
had recourse to the Corcyrans, and being refused by them, they addressed 
the Corinthians, who took them under their protection, sent succonis to. and 
settled other inhabitants in it. But they did not continue long unmolested there, 
the Corcyrans besieged it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth hastened 
to its aid, but having been defeated at sea, the city surrendered that verjr cby, 
upon condition that the foreigners should be slaves, and the CcNrintbi^ pri- 
soners, till farther orders. The Corcyrans erected a trophy, murdered all 
their prisoners except the Corinthians, and laid w^ste the wbde coontiy. 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a greater army tlian the 
former, and fitted out a new fleet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would 
be impossible for them alone to resist such powerful enemnss, sent to the Atben* 
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wns to d^tre their allinnce. The treatj of peace, concluded between flie 
slates ot' Greece, left such Grecian cities ^ had not declared tbeintelves, the 
liberty of joidTiig^ whom the^ pleased, or of standing neutral. This the Cor 
cyrans had hitherto done ; judging it their interest not to espouse' any party ; 
in consequence of which they had hitherto been without allies. They now sent 
for this purpose to Athens, which coming to' the knowledge of the Corinthians, 
they also sent deputies thither. The affair was debated with great warmth in 
presence of the people, who heard the reasons on both sides, and it was twice 
put to the vote in the assembly. The Athenians declared the first time in 
favour of the Corinthians ; but afterwards changing their opinion (doubtless on 
the remonstrances of Pericles^) they received the Corcyrans into their alliance. 
However, they did not go so far as to conclude a league offensive and defensive 
with them, for they could not declare war against Corinth, without breaking at 
the same time with all Peloponnesus ; but only agreed to succour each other 
mutually, in case they should be attacked, either personally, or in their allies. 
Their real design was, to set these two states, veiy powerful by sea, at va- 
riance ; and after each should have exhausted the other by a tedious war, to 
triumph over the weakest : for, at that time, there were but three states in 
Greece, who possessed powerful fleets ; and these were, Athens, Corinth, and 
Corcyra. They also had a design on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the 
island of Corcyra would very much promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Corcyrans, and accordiiigly 
«ent them ten galleys, but with an order for them not to engage the CorintfaianSy 
unless they should first invade the island of Corcyra, or some other place be 
longing to their allies ; this precaution was used, in order that the articles of 
the truce might not be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey their orders. A battle was fought between 
the Corcyrans and the Corinthians near the island of Sybota, opposite to Cor- 
cyra. It was one of the most considerable, with regard to the number of ships, 
that ever was fought between the Greeks. The advantage was almost equal 
on both sides. About the end of tlie battle, as nigjht was drawing on, twenty 
Athenian galleys came up. The Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, sailed the 
next mornini; by day-break towards the i)ort of Sybota, whither the Corinth- 
ians had retired, to see if they would venture a second engagement. The 
latter, however, contented themselves with sailing away in order of battle 
without fighting. Both parties erected a trophy in the Island of Sybota, each 
claiming the victory to themselves. 

From this war arose another, which occasioned an open rupture between the 
Athenians and CorinthiatB, and afterwards the war of Peloponnesus. Potideea, 
a city of Macedonia, was al colony belongii^ to the Corinthians, which sent 
magistrates tbithi^r annually ; but it was dependent at that time on Athens, and 
paid tribute to it. The Athenians, fearing this city would revolt, and nrevail 
with the rest of the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabitants 
to demolish their walls on the side next Pallene ; to deliver hostages to them 
as sureties for their fidelity ; and to send back the magistrates which Corinth 
had given them.* Demanas of so unjust a nature only fomented the revolt. 
The Pot jd^ans declared against th^ Athenians, and several neighbouring cities 
followed their example. Both Athens and Corinth armed and sent forces thither. 
The two armies engaged liear Potid^a, and that of the Athenians had the ad- 
vantage. Alcibiades, who wafi then very young, and Socrates, his master, sig- 
nalized themselvesf on this occasion. It is something veiy singular, to see a 
philosopher put on hii boat of mail, as well as to consider his behaviour and . 
conduct in a battle. There was not a soldier in the whole army who so reso- 
lutely supported all the toils and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, 
thirst, and cold, were enemies he had long accustomed himself to despise and 
subdue with ease. Thrace, the scene of this expedition, was a frozen region. 
While the other soldiers, covered with thick clothes and warm furs, lay close 
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Jq their tend, and fcarcely erer dared to stir out of them, Socrates oaed to 
corae into the open air as thin clad as wttal, and bare-footed. His cay^ety and 
wit were the life of all tables, and induced others to push the ^ass round 
cheerfully, though he himself never drank wine to eicess. When the aniue» 
engaged, he performed his duty to a miracle. Alcibiades baring been tbrowB 
down and wounded, Socrates placed himself before him,defendedkiim valiantly, 
and, in sight of the whde army, prevented him and his arms from beings takeo 
by the enemy. The prize of valour was justly due to Socrates } but as the 
generals seemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on account of his illu^iious 
birth, Socrates, who only sought for opportunities to inflame him with desire of 
true glory, contributed more than any other person, by the noble eulogy he 
made on bis courage, to cause the crown and complete suit of armour, which 
wasythe prize of valour, to be adjudged to Alcibiades.* 

Notwitbstandinfi' the loss which the Corinthians had sustained in the battle, 
the inhabitants of Potidaea did not change their conduct. The cit^r was there- 
fore besi^ed. Tbe Corinthians, fearing to lose a place of so much imi)ortance, 
addressed their allies in tbe strongest terms ; who all, in conjunction with them, 
sent a deputation to Lacediemon, to complain of tbe Athenians as havii^ in- 
fringed the articles of peace. The Lacedsemonians admitted them to audience 
IB one of their ordinaiy assemblies. Tbe people of JCgina, thoug[h veiy much 
di^sted at the Athenians, did not send a deputation publicly thither, for fear 
of giving umbrage to a republic to which they were subject j but they acted 
in secret as strenuoiidy as the rest. The Megarians complamed vehemently 
against the Athenians, that, contraiy to the law of nations, and in violation 
of the treaty concluded between the Greeks, they had prdbibited them, by 
a public decree, access to their fairs and maricets, and excluded them fron» 
all the ports dependent on them.t By that decree, according to Plutarch,^ 
the Athenians declared an eternal and inreconcileable hatred against M^^ara ; 
and ordained that all Megarians should be put to death that set foot in Athens ; 
and that all the Athenian generals, when they took the usual oath, should swear 
expressly, that toey would send a body of soldiers twice a year, to lay waste 
tbe territories of that hostile city.6 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian ambassador, who spoke 
with the utmost force and freedom. ^ He represented to the Lacedemonians^ 
that Sis they themselves never swerved from the most inviolable integrity, ei- 
ther in public or private transactions, they for that veiy reason, were less sus- 
picious of the probity of others ; and that their own moderation prevented 
their discovering the ambition of their enemies : that instead of f^ing with 
instant activity to meet dangers and calamities, they never attempted to rem- 
edy them, till they were quite crushed by them : that by their indolence and 
supineness, they had given the Athenians an opportunity of attainin^c, by itj- 
sensible degrees, their present height of grandeur and power. That it was 
(juite different with regard to the Athenians. *' That this active, vigilant, and 
indefatigable people, were never at rest themselves, nor would suffer any 
other nation to be so. Employed," says be, *' wholly in their projects, they 
form only such as are of the ^atest and roost intrepid nature : their delibe- 
rations are speedy, and their execution the same. One enterprise serves 
Anly as a step to a second. Whether they are successful or unfortunate, they 
turn eveiy thing to their advantage; and never stop in their career, or are dis- 
couraged. But you, who are oppressed by such formidable enemies, are lulled 
asleep in a fatal tranquillity ; and do not reflect, that a man who desires to live 
calm and at ease, must not only forbear injuring others, but also hinder any one 
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ttom ii^iinng^ himself ; and that justice consists not onljr in fbibearioe to com* 
mit evil ourselves, but in avenging that done to us by others. Shall I be 00 
free as to ^aj it ? Your integrity is of too antique a cast for the i>retent state 
of affaiis. It is necessary for men, in politics as well as in all other things, to coo* 
form always to the times. When a people are at peace, they may follow their 
ancient maxims ; but when they are involved in a yarie^ of difficulties, they 
must try expedients, and set every engine at work to extricate themselves. Ijk 
was by these arts that the Athenians have increased their power so much. Had 
you imitated their activity , the^r would not have dispossessed us of Corcyra, 
and would not now be laying sie^e to Potidaea. Follow their example on this 
occasion, by succouring the Potidaeans 'and the rest of your allies, as your 
duty obliges you ; and do not force your friends and neighbours, by forsaiking 
them, to have recourse out of despair to other powers.*' 

The Athenian ambassador, who had come to Sparta upon other affairs, and 
was in the assembly, did not think it adviseableto let this i^peech go unan- 
swered ; but put the Lacedaemonians in mind of the still recent services that the 
republic, by which he was sent, had done to all Greece, which, he said, merit* 
ed some regard ; and that therefore it ought not to be envied, much less should 
endeavours be used to lessen its power. That the Athenians should not be 
charged with having usurped an empire over Greece ; since it was merely at the 
entreaty of their allies, and in some measure with the consent of Sparta, that 
they had been forced to take the abandoned helm ; that (hose who murmured^ 
did it Without grounds, and only from the aversion which mankind in general 
have to dependance and subjection, thoi^h of the gentlest and most equitable 
kind : that he exhorted them to employ a sufficient time in deliberating, before 
they came to a resolution, and not mvolve themselves and all Greece m a war^ 
which would necessarily be attended with the most fatal consequences. That 
gentle methods might be found for terminating the difierences of the allies, with- 
out coming at once to open violence. However, that the. Athenians, in case of 
an invasion, were able to oppose force with force, and would (prepare for a vigo- 
rous defence, aAer havii^ invoked against Sparta, the deities who take veii« 
geance on those who forswear themselves, and who violate the faith of treaties^ 
The ambassadors having withdrawn, and the affair being debated, the majority 
were for war. But before it passed into an act, Archidamus kingot Sparta, set- 
ting himself above those prejudices which so strongly biassed the mst,and direct- 
ing his views to futurity, made a speech, in which he set forth the dreadful 
consequences of the war in which they were about to embark; showed tlie 
strength o( the Athenians ; exhorted them first to try gentle methods, which 
they themselves had seemed to approve ; but to make, in the mean time, the 
necessary preparations for carrying on so important an enterprise, and not to 
be under any apprehensions, that their moderation and delays would be 
branded with the name of cowardice, since their past actions secured them 
from any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostulations, a war was resolved on. 
The people caused the allies to return into tlie assembly, and declared to them, 
that m their opinion the Athenians were the aggressors : but that it would be 
expedient first to assemble all those who were in the alliance, in order that peace 
or war might be agreed upon unanimously. Thi« decree of the Lacedtemon- 
ians was made in the fourteenth year of the truce v and was not owing so much 
to the complaints of the allies, as to the jealousy of the Atheoiaii power, which 
had already subjected a considerable part of Ureece. 

Accordingly, the allies were convened a second time. They all rave their 
^otes, in their several turns, from the greatest city to the least, and war was 
f^Ksolved on by general consent. However, as they had not yet made airr pre. 
parations, it was judged adviseable to begin them immediately; and while this 
^v^ doine^, in order to gain time, and observe the nccessaiy formalities, to send 
*inbassadefS to Athens, to complain of the violation of the treaty.* 
— '■ » 1 — . ' m 
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Tbm fiist wh J vn^B sent tbitber, revived an ancient eomptaint, which re<ra¥i«dl 
of the Athenians to ezpei firom their cit^ the descendants of those who had p]t>- 
faned the temple of Minerva in the afiair of Cjlon.* As Pericles was of that 
family by the mother!^ side, the purpose of the Lacedaemonians, in their making 
this oemand, was either to procure his banishment, or lessen his authority. 
However, it was not complied with. The second ambassadors required that 
the si^e of Potidaea should be raised, and the liberty of .£gina restored, and 
above all, that the decree against the Megarians should be repealed ; declaring 
that otherwise no accommcxlation could take place. In fine, a third ambassa- 
dor came, who took no notice of any of these particulars, but only said, that 
the Laceaaemonians were for peace ; but that tnis could never be, except the 
Athenians aliould cease to infringe the liberties of Greece. 

SECTION XIV. — TROUBLES EXCITED AGAINST PERICLES, &C. 

Pericles opposed all these demands with great vigour, and especially that 
relating to the Megarians.f He bad great influence in Athens, ana at the sanoe 
fhne had many enemies. Not daring to attack him first in person, they cited 
bis most intimate friends, and those tor whom he had the greatest esteem, as 
Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxa^oras, before the people: and their design in this 
was, to sound how (he people stood affected towards Pericles himself. 

Phidias was accused of having embezzled considerable sums in casting" the 
stttye of Minerva, which was his master-piece. The prosecution having oeen 
carried on with the usual forms, before the assembly of the people, not a single 
pioof of Phidias's pretended embezzlement appeared : for that artist, on be- 
gmmng the statue, bad, by the advice of Pericles, contrived the wcMrkmanship 
of the gold in such a manner, that all of it mieht be taken off and weighed ; 
which accordii^ly Pericles bid the informers do in presence of all the specta- 
tors. But Phidias had witnesses against hi», the truth of whose evidence he 
oould neither dispute nor silence ; these were the fame and beauty of his 
works, the ever-existing causes of the envy which attacked him. The circuni- 
staoce which they could least forgive in him was, his having represented to 
the life, in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the shield of the goddess, 
his own person, and that of Pericles :X and, by an imperceptible art, he had so 
blended and incwporated these figures with the whole work, that it was impos- 
sible to erase them, without disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole statue. 
Phidias was therefore dragged to prison, where he came to his end, either by 
the common course of nature or by poison. Other authors say, that be was 
only banished, and that afler his exile he made the famous statue of Jupiter at 
Oivmpia. It is not possible to excuse in any manner the ingratitude of the 
Athenians, in thus making a prison or death, the reward of a master-pjiece of 
art ; nor their excessive rieour, in punishing, as a capital crime, an action that 
appears innocent in itself; or, which, to make the worst of it, was a vaoi^ 
very pardonable in so^reat an artist. 

Aspasia, a native oTMiletus in Asia, had settled in Athens, where she was 
become veiy famous, not so much for Uie charms of her person, as for her 
vivacity and solidity of wit, and he** great knowledge. All the illustrious men 
in the city thought it an honoui* to frequent her bouse. Socrates himself used 
to visit her constantly ; and was not ashamed to pass for her pupil, and to own 
that he had learned ihetoric from her. Pericles declared also, that he was 
obliged to Aspasia lor his eloquence, which so greatly distinguished him in 
Athens ; and that it was from her conversation be had imbibed the principles 
of the art of PoUcy ; for she was exceedingly well versed in the maxims of go- 
vernment. Their intimacy was owing to still greater motives. Pericles did 
not love his wife ; he resigned her very freely to another man, and supplied 

* Thit Cyion mured on tbe eiUdel of Athens sbore one kiradred ^emrs before. Those who followed 
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iier [4aee with Aspana, whom he iored paorioMtely, though her ffapoUrtfon was 
more than suspiciotuu Aspasia was tfaerefora accuaed of impiety and diasolute 
Gooduct; and it was with the utmost difficuhjr that Pericles saved her, by hit 
entreaties, and by the compassicm he had raised id the judges, by shedtding 
abundance of tears while her cause was pleading ; a behariour little consistent 
with the dknity of his character, and the rank of the supreme head of tha 
most powerful state of Greece.* 

A decnee had passed, by which informations were ordered to be taken out 
against all such persons as denied what was ascribed to the ministiy of the 
sods ; or those philosophers and others who taught preternatural thin^, and 
toe motions of the heavens, doctrines on this occasion considered injurious to 
the established religion.t The scope and aim of this decree was, to render 
Pericles suspected with regard to those matters, because Anaxagoras had been 
his master. This Philosopher taught, that one only Intelligence had modified 
the chaos, and disposed the universe in the beautiful order in which we now see 
it ; which tended directly to depreciate the gods of the paean system. Peri- 
cles, thinking it would he impossible for him to save his life, sent him out of 
the city to a place of safety. 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people approved and received with 
pleasure all these accu^tions, fmpeached that great man himself, and charged 
him with embezzling the public moneys during his administration. A decree 
was made, by which Pericles was obliged to give in his accounts immediately ; 
was to be tried for oppression and rapine ; and the cause to be adjudged by 
£fte^ hundred judges. Pericles had not real cause of fear, because, in the 
administration of the public affairs, his conduct had always been irreproach- 
able, especially on the side of interest : he could not however but be under 
some apprehensions from the ill-will of the people, when he considered their 
great levity and inconstancy. One day when Alcibiades, then veiy young, 
went to visit Pericles, he was told that he was not to be spoken with, becauie 
of some affairs of great consequence in which be was then engaged. Alcibiades 
inquiring what these great affairs were, was answered, that Pericles was prepar- 
ing to give in his accounts. " He should rather," said Alcibiades, " not give them 
in :" and indeed this was what Pericles at last resolved. To allay the storm, 
he resolved to oppose the inclination the people discovered for the Peloponne- 
sian war no longer, preparations for which had been long canyir^ on, firmly 
persuaded that this would soon silence all complaints against him ; that envy 
would soon yield to a more powerful motive ; and that the citizens, when m 
such imminent danger, would not fail of throwing themselves into his arms, and 
submit implicitly to his conduct, from his great power and exalted reputation. 

This is what some historians have related ; and the comic poets, in the life- 
time, and under the eye as it were of Pericles, spread such a report in public, 
to sully, if possible, his reputation and merit, which drew upon him the envy 
and enmity of many. Plutarch, on this occasion, makes a reflection which may 
be of great senice, not only to those in the administration of public affairs, but 
to all persons, as well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. He 
thinks it strange, when actions are good in themselves, and manifestly Iaudabl<i' 
in all respects, that men, merely to discredit illustrious personages, should 
pretend to dive into their hearts ; and from a spirit of the vilest and most abject 
ip.alice, should ascribe such views and intentions to them, as they possibly 
never so much as imagined. He, on the contrary, wishes, when th^ motive is 
obscure, and the same action may be considered in different lights, that men 
would always view it most favourably and incline to judge candidly of it. He 
applies this maxim to the reports which had been spread concerning Pericles, 
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as the fomenter of the Pekponoesum war, merdy for prirate views of inferesC ; 
whereas the whole tenor of his past conduct ought to have convinced eveiy 
hody, that it was wholly from reasons of state, and for the good of the publfc^ 
that h^ at last acquiesced in an opinion, which he had hitherto thought . it in« 
cumbent on him to oppose.* 

While this affair was carrying on at Athens, the Lacedemonians sent several 
embassies thither, one after another, to make the various demands above men- 
tioned. At last the affair was debated in the assembly of the people, and it 
was resolved that they should first deliberate upon all the articles, before tbey 
gav« a positive answer. Opinions, as is usual in these cases 9 were dividecl: 
and some were for abolishing the decree enacted against Megara which aeemea 
the chief obstade to the peace.t 

Pericles spoke on this occasion with the utmost force of eloquence, which 
bis view to the public welfare, and the honour of his country rendered more ve- 
hement and triumphant than it bad ever appeared before. He showed, in tl^ 
first place, that the decree relating to Megara, on which the greatest stress was 
laid, was not of so little consequence as they imagined : that the demand made 
by toe Lacedaemonians on that head, was mereTy to sound the disposition of 
the Athenians, and to tiy whether it would be po^ible to frighten them out of 
their design ; that should they recede on this occasion, it would betray fear 
and weakness ; that the affair was of no less importance than the giving np to 
the Lacedttmonians the empire which the Athenians had possessed during so 
many years, by their courage and resolution : that should the Athenians sub- 
mit on this occasion, the Lacedaemonians would immediately prescribe sew 
laws to them, as to a people seized with dread ; whereas, if they made a vigo- 
rous resistance, their opponents would be obliged to treat them, at least as 
equals : that with regard to the present matters in dispute, arbiters might be 
chosen, in order to acgust them in an amicable wa^ ; but that it did not become 
the Lacedaemonians to command the Athenians, in an imperious way, to quit 
Potidna, to free iGgina, and to revoke the decree relating to Megara : Uiat 
such imperious behaviour was directly contrary to the treaty, which declaim 
in express terms, *' that should any disputes arise among the allies, they should 
be>decided by pacific meanfl, and without any party's being obliged to 
aiva UP ANT PART OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED:" that the surestway to pre- 
vent a government from perpetually contesting its possessions, is to take up 
anus and dispute its rights by the sword : that the Athenians had just reason 
to bdieve tbey would gain their cause this way ; and to give them a stronger 
ideaof this truth, he set before them in the most pompous light, the present 
state of Athens, giving a very particular account of its treasures, revenues, 
fleets^ land as well as sea forces, and those of its allies ; contrastir^ these seve- 
ral things with the poverty of the Lacedaemonians, who, he said, had no monej, 
which is the sinews of war. not to mention the poor condition of their navy, 
on which they most depended. And indeed it appeared by the treasury, that 
the Athenians had brought from Delos to their city nine thousand six hundred 
talents^hich amount to more than five millions, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The annual contributions of the allies amounted to four hundred and 
sixty talents.| In cases of necessity, the Athenians would find infinite re- 
sources from the ornaments of the temples, since those of the statue of Mi- 
nerva alone amounted to fifty talents of gold, which mig^t be taken from the 
statue without spoiling it in any manner, and be afterwards fixed on again in 
more auspicious times. With regard to the land-forces, they amounted to very 
sear thirty thousand men, and the fleet consisted of three hundred galleys. 
Above all, he advised them not to venture a battle in theirown countiy against 
the Peioponnesians, whose troops were superior in number to theirs ; not to 
vegard the laying waste of their lands, as they might easily be restored to 
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their fermer condition ; but to consider the loss of their men as h%hhr impor- 
taot, because irretrievable ; to make their whole policy consist in defending^ 
their city, and preservii^ the empire of the sea, which would certainly one 
day give them the superiority over their enemies. He laid down the plan for 
canrii^ on the war, not for a single campaign, but during the whole time it 
migiit last ; and enumerated the evils they had to fear, if they deviated from 
that system. After adding other considerations, taken from the genius or cha- 
racter, and the internal government of the two republics ; the one uncertain 
and fluctuating in its deliberations, and rendered still slower in the execution, 
from its being obliged to wait for the consent of its allies ; the other speedy, 
determinate, independent, and mistress of its resolutions, which is no indif- 
ferent circumstance with regard to the success of enterprises, Pericles concluded 
his speech, and gave his opinion as follows : '* we have no more to do but to 
dismiss the ambassadors, and to give them this answer, that we permit those of 
Megara to trade with Athens, upon condition that the Lacedaemonians do not 
prohibit either us, or our allies, to trade with them. With regard to the cities 
of Greece, we shall leave those free who were so at the time of our agreement, 
provided they shall do the same with r^ard to those dependent on them. We 
00 not refuse to submit the decision of our differences to arbitration, and will 
not commit the first hostilities ; however, in case of being attacked, we shall 
make a vi^rous defence."* 

The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had dictated. They returned 
home, and never came again to Athens ; soon after which the Pelojponnesian 
war broke out. 



CHAPTER II. 

TajLKSAOTZOlVS OF TBS ORfiSKS ZK SIOZXiT 
AND ZTAZiY. 

As the Peloponnesian war is a great event of considerable duration, before I 
enter on the history of it, it may be proper to relate, in few words, the roost 
considerable transactions which had happened in Grecia Major, to the time 
we now speak of, whether in Sicily or Italy. 

SECTION I. — THE CARTHAGINIANS DEFEATED IN SICILT. OF QBLON AND 
HIS TWO BROTHERS. 

I. Gelon. We have seen that Xerxes, whose design was no less than the 
toial extirpation of the Greeks, had prevailed with the Carthaginians to make 
war a^a inst the people of Sici Iv. They landed in it an army of above three hun- 
dred uiousand men, and sent thither a fleet of two thousand ships, and upwards 
of three thousand small vessels for the baggage, &c. Hamilcar, the ablest of 
the Car]^aginian generals at that time, was chaiged with this expedition. 
However, the success was not answerable to these mighty preparations ; the 
Carthaginians were entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that time had the chief 
authority in Syracuse.! 

This Gelon was bom in a city of Sicily^ situated on the southern coast be- 
tween Agrigentum and Camarina, called Grela, whence perhaps he received 
his name, lie had signalized himself veiy much in the wars which Hippo- 
crates, tyrant of Qela, carried on against the neighbouring powers, most of 
whom he subdued, and was veiy near taking Syracuse. After the death of' 
Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of defending the rights and possession 01 , 
the tyrant's children, took up arms against his own citizens, and naving over- 
come them in a battle, possessed himself of the government in his own oame« 
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Some dme aftsTthe made himaetf also master of Syiacya e,ly the i 
of some exiles, whom he bad caused to return into it, and who had engraged 
the populace to open the jg;ate8 of that city to him. He then ^ve Gehii to 
Hiero his brother, and applied himself wholly in extending; the limits of the 
territory of Syracuse, and soon rendered himself reiy poweriiil. We may 
form a judgment of this from the arm^ which he offered the Grrecian ambas- 
sadors, who came to desire bis aid against the king of Persia; and by his de* 
mand of being appointed generalissimo of all their forces, yvhich, however, 
they refused.* The fear he was in at that time of being soon mvaded by the 
Carthaginians, was the chief occasion of his not succouring the Chneeks. He 
was extremely politic in his conduct; and when news was broi^t him of 
Xerxes' having crossed the Hellespont, he sent a trusty person with rich pre- 
sents, with orders for him to wait the issue of the first battle, and in case Xer- 
xes should be victorious, to pay homage to him in his name, otherwise to bring 
back the money- 1 I now return to the Carthas^inians. 

The^ landed in Sicily at the earnest solicitations of Terillus, formerly tjr- 
rant orHimera, but dethroned by Theron, another tyrant, who reigned at Agri- 
eentum. The family of the latter was one of the most illustrious of all Greece, 
oeine descended in a direct line from Cadmus. He married into the family 
which at that time ruled at Syracuse, and which consisted of four brodiers, 
Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus. He married his daughter to the 
first, and himself married the daughter of the third. 

Hainilcar havii^ landed at Panormus, began by laying siege to Himeta. 
Gelon hastened with a great army to the succour of his father-in-law ; and 
uniting, tbey defeated the Carthaginians. This perhaps was the most com- 
plete victory ever gained. 

The battle was fought the same day with that of Thermopylffi,^ the circum- 
stances of which I have related in the history of the Carthaginians. § One re- 
markable circumstance in the conditions of the peace which Gelon prescribed 
to the conquered, was, that they should cease to sacrifice their chiloren to the 
god Saturn ; which shows, at the same time, the cruelty of the Carthaginians, 
and the piety of Gelon.H 

The spoils won on this occasion were of immense value. Gelon allotted the 
greatest part of them for the ornament of the temples in Syracuse. They also 
took an incredible number of prisoners. These he shared, with the utmost 
equity, with his allies, who employed them, after putting irons on their feet, 
in cultivating their lands, and in building magnificent edifices, as well for the 
ornament as the utility ot the cities. Many of the citizens of Agrigentum had 
each five hundred for his own share. 

Gelon, after so glorious a victory, so far from growing more proud and 
haughty, behaved with greater atfability and humanity than ever towards the 
citizens and his allies. IF On his return from the campaign, he convened the 
assembly of the Sjrracusans, who were ordered to come armed. He however, 
came unarmed' thither; declared to the assembly every step of bis conduct; 
the uses to which he had applied'the several &jn.s with which he had heen in- 
trustefd, and in what manner he had emplojred his authority : adding, that rf 
they had any complaints to make against him, his person and life were at their 
disposal. All the people, struck with so unexpected a speech, and still more 
with the unusual confidence he reposed in them, answered by acclamations of 
joy, praise, and gratitude ; and immediately, with one consent, invested him 
with the supreme authority, and the title of king. And to preserve to the latest 

4 He promised to furnish two hundred ships, and thirty thousand men. f Herod. 1. vii. c. 1&3 167. 

X HerodottWMys, thftt thi« battle was (bu^ht on the same day with that of Salamin, which does not ap. 
Mar so prol»able. For the jG-raekStinfoniied of Gelon's soccessos, entreated him to succoar-them against 
Xerxes, which ther would not Uare done after the battle of Salamin, which exalt<5d their couvafo •• aaolk 
that after this battle, they imafi^in^d themseWes strong^ enough to resist their enemies, and to pat an cftdto 
the war, to their own adrantage, withoat the assistance of any other power. 

Vol. I. (I Plut. in Apopth. p. 175. 

*tA.M.8535. Ant. J C. 479. Plut in Timol. p. 347 JCliaii. V xiU. o. 37: 
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posteffl^, tlie Tfmamhgasic9 of Gekm's memoirable action, who bad come into 
the as8«mbfy,«aDd put his life into the hands of the Sj^racusans, they erected 
a staitue in oonoitr of him, wherein he was represented in the ordinaij habit of 
a citizen, ungirded, and unarmed. This stateie afWrwards met wjth a veiy 
singtiiarfate, and worthy of the mottve» which had occasioned its being; set up. 
Tiraoleon, above a hundred and thirty years after, having restored the Syra- 
cusans to Iheir liberty, thought itadviseable, in order to erase from it all traces 
of tyrannical govenunent, Sad at the same time to assist the wants of the peo- 
ple, to aeil publjdy all the statues of those princes and tyrants who bad go- 
verned it till that time. But first- he brought tbem to a trial, as so many crimi- 
nals ; ' hearing the depositions and witnesses upon each of them. They all 
were condemned uoanimou^y, the statue of Grelon only excepted, which found 
an eloquent advocate and defender, in the warm and sincere gratitude which 
the citizens retained for that great man, whose virtue they revered as if he had 
been still 'alive. 

The Syracusans had no cause to repent their having intrusted Gek>n with 
unll mi tedf power and authority. This did not add to his known zeal for their 
interests,' but only enabled him to do tbem more important services. For, by 
a change till then unheard of, and of which Tacitus found no example, except 
in Vespasian, he was the first whom sovereignty made a better man.* He 
made upwards of ten thousand foreigners, wno had served under him, deni- 
zens. His views were, to people the capital, to increase the power of the 
state, to reward the services of his brave and faithful soldiers ; and to attach 
them more stroogl^r to Syracuse, from the sense of the advantageous settlement 
they had obtained in being incorporated with the citizens.f 

He was particularly famous for his inviolable sincerity, truth, and fidelity to 
his engagements ; a quality very essential to a prince, the only one capable of 
gaining him the love and confidence of his sul^ects and of foreigners, and which 
therefore ought to be considered as the basis of all just policy and good go- 
vernment. Having occasion for money to carry on an expedition he meditated, 
which, very probably was before be had triumphed over the Carthaginians, 
be addressed the people, in order to obtain a contribution from them ; but 
finding the Syracusans unwilling to be at that expense, be told them, that he 
asked nothing but a loan, and that he would eng^e to repay it as soon as the 
war should be over. Tlie money was advanced, and repaid punctually at the 
promised time.J How happy is that government where such justice and equity 
are exevcised! and how mistaken are those ministers and princes, who violate 
them in the slightest degree ! 

One of the chief subjects of his attention, and in which his successor imi- 
tated him, was to make the cultivation of the lands be considered as an honour- 
able employment.^ It is well known how fin^'tr^l Sicily was in corn, and the 
immense revenues which might be prodci».ed from so rich a soil when indus- 
triously cultivated. He animated the husbandmen by his presence, and de- 
lightea sometimes in appearir^ at their bead, in the same manner as on other 
occasiens he had marched at the head of armies. " His intention," says Plu- 
tarch, " was not merely to make the country rich and fruitful, but also to exer- 
cise his subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, and by these means to 
preserve them from a thousand disorders, which inevitably follow a soft and 
indolent life." There are few maxims, in point of policy, on which the ancients 
have insisted more strongly, than on that relating to the cultivation of their 
lands ; a manifest proof of their great wisdom, amd the profound knowledge 
they had of what constitutes the strei^th and solid happiness of a state. Xen- 
ophon, in a dialogue, entitled Hiero^the subject of which .is government, shows 
the great advantage it wotiild be to a state, were the kir^ studious to reward 
those ^ho should excel in husbandiy, and what relates to the cultivatk>n'of 
lands. He says the same of war, of trade, aiid of all the arts ; on which occa* 

* SbluK oninium ante s^ principiim in melius rautatu** est. — Hi«t. 1. i. c. 50. 
t r>iod. 1. xi. p. 6&. J riut. in .Vpophth. jj. 175. \ Piut. in Ape; hlh. p. 175. 
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tion, if hoomn were ^id to ell those wbo slioiild distlqcvish tetnselvef iff 
tbem, it would ^ve universal life end motion ; would excite a noble and laud- 
able emulation amon^ the citizens, and gire rise to a thousand imrentions kn 
the improvement of those arts.* 

It does not appear that Gekm had been educated in the same manner as thft 
children of the rich among the Qrecians, who were taught music and the art of 
playing on instruments very carefully. Possibly this was because of his mean 
birtb^ or rather of the little value he set on tbose kinds of exercises. One day 
at an entertainment, according to the usual custom, a lyre was presented to eaca 
of tbe guests : when it was uelon's turn, instead of touching the instrument ax 
the rest had done, he caused his horse to be brought, mounted him with won* 
derful agility and grace, and showed that he had learned a nobler exercise 
than playing on the lyre.f 

From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, the several cities of it enjoyed 
a profound peace, and Syracuse was particularfy happy in its tranquillity , under 
the auspicious government of Gelon. He was not bom in Syracuse, and yet 
all the inhabitants of that city, though so extremely jealous of their liberty, had 
forced him in a manner to be their king. Though an alien, the supreme power 
was conferred on him, unsought by any art or inducement other than toat of 
merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the duties of the regal office, 
as well as its great weight ; and he accepted it with no other view than the 
good of his people. He tlnWht himself only kiiij^ for the defence of the state, 
to preserve the good order ofsociety, to protect innocence and justice^ and to 
exhibit to all his subjects, in his simple, modest, active, and regular life, a pat- 
tern of every civil virtue. The whole of royalty that he assumed were the 
toils and cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, and tbe great satisfaction 
which results from making millions hapi>y by his cares : in a word, he consi- 
dered the sovereignty as an obligation, and a means to procure the felicitj of 
a greater number of men. He banished from it pomp, ostentation, licentious- 
ness, and impunity for crimes. He did not affect the appearance of reignine, 
but contented himself with niaking the laws to govern. He never made his 
inferiors feel that he was their master, but only inculcated on tbem, that both 
himself and they oi^ht to submit to reason and justice. To induce their obe- 
dience, he employed uo other methods than persuasion and a good example, 
which are the weapons of virtue, and alone produce a sincere and uninter- 
rupted obedience. 

A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his subjects, a reputation ex- 
tended through the world, were the fruits of that wisdom which he retained on 
the throne through life. His rei^n was short, and only just showed him in a 
manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his person an example of a great, good, and 
true king. To the infinite regret of all his subjects^ he left the world, after 
havii^ reigned only seven years. Every family imagined itself deprived of its 
best mend, its protector and father. The people erected, in the place where 
his wife Demarata had been buried, a splendid mausoleum, surrounded with 
nine towers of a surprising height and magnificence ; and decreed those 
honours to him, which were then paid to tbe demi-gods or heroes. The Car- 
thaginians afterwards demolished the mausoleum, and Agathocles the towers: 
" but," says the historian, '* neither violence, envy, nor time, which destroys all 

frosser things, could destroy the glory of his name, or abolish the memory of 
is exalted virtues and noble actions, which love and gratitude had engraved 
on the hearts of the Sicilians." 

II. HiERO. , After Gelon's death, the sceptre continued nearly twelve yean 
in his family : he waa succeeded by Hiero, nis eldest brother.§ 

It will be necesHaiy for us, in order to reconcile the authors whohaye writtea 
about this prince, some of whom declare him to have been a good king, and 
others a detestable tyrant, to distinguish the periods. It is very probable thai 
— ■ ■ . ■ I . ■ I ■ I ... ^^ 

• Xcnoph. p. 916, 917. f Plot, in Apopbtb. p. 175, 
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Hieio, jdazzted, in the bcgiooiiv of his reign, hj the g;litter of tmemga poweri 
aad corrupted by the flatteiy of his courtiers, studiously endeavoured to deri* 
ate from that i>a[th which his predecessor had ix>intedout to him, and in which 
he had found himself so happy. This young prince was avaricious, headstrong, 
unjust, and studious of nothing but the gratification of his passions, without 
ever ftndeavouring to acquire the esteem and affection of the people ; who on 
their side, had the utmost aversion for a prince, whom they looked upon as a 
tyrant over them, rather than as a kipg ; and nothing but the veneration, they 
had fur Gelon's memory, prevented ^t from breaking out.* 

Some time after he had ascended the throne, he had violent suspicions of 
Polyzelus his brother, whose great credit among the citizens made him fear that 
he designed to depose him. In order however, to rid himself without noise 
of an enemy whom he fancied \eiy dangerous, he resolved to put him at the 
bfsad of some forces he was about to send to the succour of the Sibarites against 
the CrotuDians, hoping that be would perish in the expedition. His brother^s 
refusal to accept this command, maae him the more violent against him.t 
Tberon, who had married the daughter of Polyzelus, joined with his father- 
in-law. This gave rise to great differences of long duration between the kinn 
of Syracuse and Agrigentum ; they however, were at last reconciled by the 
vi^ise mediation of Simonides the poet, and to make their reconciliation last- 
ing» they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero mariying Theron's sister ; af- 
ter which the two kings always lived on good terms with each other.| 

At first an infirm state of health, which was increased by frec^uent indisposi- 
tions, gave Hiero an c^portunity ot thinking seriously ; after which he resolved 
to send for men of learning, who might converse agreeably with him, and fur- 
nish him with useful instructions* The most famous poets of the age came to 
his court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus ; and it is af- 
firmed that their delighmil conversation did not a little contribute to soflen the 
cruel and savage disposition of Hien).§ 

Plutarch relates a noble saying of his, which shows an excellent disposition 
in a prince. He declared, that his palace and his ears should be always open 
to eveiy man who would tell him the truth, and that without disguise or reserve.! 
! The poets above-mentioned excelled not only in poetiy, but were also pos- 
sessed of a great fund of learning, and were respected and consulted as the 
sages of their times. This is what Cicero says particularly of Simonides.lT 
He bad a great influence over the king ; and the only use he made of it, was 
to incline him to virtue. 

They often used to converse on philosophical subjects. I observed on another 
occasion, that Hiero, in one of those conversations, asked Simonides his opinion 
with regard to the nature and attributes of the Deity. The latter desired one 
day's time to consider of it ; the next day he asked two, and went on increas* 
ing in the same proportion. The prince pressing him to give his reasons for 
these delays, he confessed that the subject was above his comprehension, and 
that the more he reflected, the more obscure it appeared to him.** 
> Xenophon has led us an excellent treatise on the art of governing well, en- 
titled Hiero, and written as a dialogue between this prince and Simonides. 
Hiero undertakes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kines are not so happy 
as is generally imagined. Among the great numberof proofs alleged by him, 
he insists chiefly on their vast unbappiness in being deprived of the greatest 
comfort and blessing in this life, viz. the enjoyment of a true friend, to whose 
bosom they may safely confide their secrets and afflictions ; who may share 
with them in their joy and sorrow ; in a word, a second selfl who may form 
but one heart, one soul with them. Simonides, on the other side, lays down ad* 
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miimble imxinM with respect to the weU goveniiw of akingdaai. He lUR' 
tents to him, that a kmg is not so lor hissself, bat lor others : that his iprandeu 
consists, iiot in buildintf magnificent palaces for- his own residence, but m erect- 
ing temples, and Ibrti^ing and embellishiiig cities ; that it is his gloiy, not 
that his people should fear, but be afraid for him : that a truly royal care is, 
not -to enter the lists with the first comer at the Olympic games, for the 
princes of that age were passionatelj^ fiond of them, and especial^ Hiero,* but 
to contend with the neighbouring kings, who should succeed best in diffusing 
wealth and abundance throughout his dominions, and in endeavouring to form 
the felici^ of hss people. 

Nevertheless, anotberooet, Pindar, praises Hiero for the victory be had won 
in the horse'race." ** This prince," says he, in his ode, '* who sovenis with 
equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has gathered the fairest dowers io the 
garden of virtue. He takes a noble delight in the most exquisite perfonnance 
of poetiy and music. He loves melodious ahrs, such as it is customary for us 
to play at the banquets given us by our dearest friends. Then rouse yourself, 
take your'lyre, and raise it to the l>oric pitch. If you feel yourself animated 
by a glorious fire in favour of Pisa and rhereniee ;t if they have waked the 
sweetest transports in thy breast, when that generous courser, without bein^ 
quickened by the spur, flew alonff the banks of the Alpbeus, and carried his 
royal rider to glorious victory : 1 sing the king of Syracuse, the ornament of 
the Olympic course !*' 

The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, is in the sixth volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, from which 
I have made the short extract above. I was very glad to give the readers 
some idea of Pindar, by this little specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of Theron, king of Agrigen- 
turn, victorious in the chariot-race. The diction of it is so sublime, the 
thoug:hts so noble, and the moral so pure, that many look upon it as Pindar's 
master-piece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on -the rest of the praises which Pin- 
dar gives Hiero, for poets are not always very sincere in the eulogies they 
bestow on princes : however, it is certain that Hiero, bad made bis court the 
resort of all persons of wit and genius ; and that he had invited them to it by 
bis affability and engaging behaviour, and much more by his liberality, which 
is a ffreat merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero's court the eulogy which Horace gives the 
house of Maecenas, in which a character pievailed rarely found among scholars, 
and nevertheless worth all their erudition. In this amiable bouse, says Ho- 
race, the mean and grovelling sentiments of envy and jealousy were utterly 
unknown ; and men saw, in those who shared in the master's mvour, a supe- 
rior merit or credit, without takii^ the least umbrage at it.J But it was far 
otherwise in the court of Hiero, or of Theron. It is said that Simonides and 
Bacchylides his nephew, employed all kinds of criticism, to lessen the esteem 
which those princes had for Pindar's works. The latter, by way of reprisal. 



• It 18 said that ThemistoclM, seeipf him attire at the Olympic fj^ames with a splendid equifa^, would 
.iRvf! had 'jim forbidden them, because he had not succoured the Greeks ag^aiost the common enemr* any 
more than Gelon his brother: which motion <k\d honour to the Athenian general. — iElian. 1. ix. c. i 

♦ Pisa was the citj near to which the Olympic games were solemnised; and Pherenice was the nun« 
of Hiero's courser, signifying the gainer of victory. 

{ Non isto vivimus illic, 

0,00 lu rere, modo : domus hac nee porior ulla est, 
Nee ma^is hia ali««a melis : oil ml officii unquan, 
I)itior hic, aut est quia doctior : est locus uni- 

Cuique suut . ^Ror. 1H>. i. Sat. 9 

Sir, vou mistake ; that's not oqr course of life ; 

We know no jealousies, no brawls no strife ; 

From ail those ills our patron's bouse is free. 

None, 'cause more leam'd or wealthy, troubles me ; 

We hare our sutions, all their own pursue, &c. Creech. 
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ridicules them rerj strongly in his ode to Theron, in coratMoingr them to '' ra 
vens, who croak in vain against the divine bird of Jove. But noodesty was 
not the virtue which distinguished Pindar,* 

Hiero, having driven the ancient inhabitants of Catana and Naxosfix)in their 
country, settled a colony of ten thousand men there, half of whom were Sy ra- 
cusans and the rest Peloponnesians. This prompted the inhabitants of those 
two cities to appoint, alter his death, the same solemnities in his honour, as 
were bestowed on heroes or demi-gods, because they considered him as theii 
founder.! 

He showed great favour to the children of Anaxilaus, formerly tyrant of 
Zancle, and a great friend to Gelon his brother. As they were arrived at years 
of maturity, he exhorted them to take the government into their own hands, 
after Micythus, their tutor, should have informed them of the perfect state of 
it, and how he himself had behaved in the administration. The latter, having 
assembled the nearest relations and most intimate friends of the young princes, 
gave, in their presence, so good an account of his guardianship, that the whole 
assembly in perfect admiration bestowed the highest encomiums on his pru- 
dence, integrity, and justice. Matters were carried so far, that the young 
princes were extremely ui^ent with him to preside in the administration, as he 
had hitherto done. However, the wise tutor preferring the sweetd of ease to 
the splendour of authority, and persuaded, at the same time, that it would be 
for the interest of the state, if theyoun^; princes took the government into their 
own hands, resolved to retire from public life. Hiero died after having reigned 
eleven years. J 

III. Thrasybulus. He was succeeded by Tfarasybulus his brother, who, 
by his evil conduct, ccmtributed veiy much to the making Hiero be regretted. 
Swelled with pride and a brutal haughtiness, he considered men as mere 
worms ; vainly fancying that they were created for him to trample upon, and 
that he was of a quite different nature from them. He abandoned himself im- 
plicitly to the flattering counsels of the giddy young courtiers who surrounded 
nim. He treated all his subjects with the utmost severity : banishir^ some, 
confiscating the possessions of others, and putting great numbers to death. So 
severe a slaveiy soon grew insu{)portable to the Syracusans, and therefore they 
implored the succour of the neighbouring cities, whose interest it was also to 
throw off the tyrant's yoke. Thrasybulus was besieged even in Syracuse, the 
sovereignty of part of which he had reserved to himself, viz. Achradina. and 
the island, which was very well fortified ; but the third quarter of the city, 
called Tyche, was possessed by the enemy. After making a teeble resistance, 
.'xnd demanding to capitulate, he left the city,, and withch-ew into banishment 
among the Loerians. He had reigned but a year^ In this manner the Syra- 
cusans recovered their liberty. They also delivered the rest of the cities of 
Sicily from tyrants ; established a popular government in all places, and 
maintained tMt form among themselves during sixty years, till tne reign of 
Dionysius the tyrant, who again enslaved tbcm.§ 

Alter Sicily had been delivered from the government of tyrants, and all the 
cities of it were restored to their liberty, as the country was extremely fruitful 
in itself, and the peace which all .places ei^oyed, g^ve the inhabitants of this 
island an opportunity of cultivating their lands and feedingjtheir flocks, the 
people grew veiy powerful, and amassed great riches. To perpetuate to 
latest posterity the remembrance of the happy day in which they had thrown 
oflTthe yoke of slavery by the banishment of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in 
the general assembly of the nation, that a colossal statue should be set up to 
Jupiter the Deliverer ; that on the aaaiversaiy df this day, a festival should be 
solemnized, by way of thank^iving, for the restoration of their liberty : and 
that there should be sacrificed, in booour of the gods, four hundred ana fiAy 
bulls^ with which the people should be eotertainea at a common ieaist.|| 
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Theite nevertheless lay concealed in &e minds of many, a secret spiiit d 
tyranny, which frequentfj disturbed the harmony of this peace, and occasioned 
several tumults and commotions in Sicily , the particulars of which I shall omit. 
To prevent the evil conseouences of them, the Syracusans established the petals- 
ism, which differed veiy little from the Athenian ostracism ; and was so called 
from the Greek viroxov, signifying a leaf, because the votes were then given 
on an olive leaf. This judgment was pronounced against those citizens whose 
great power made the people apprehensive that they aspired to the tyranny, 
and it oanished them for ten years : it did not. however, loqg continue m foice, 
but was soon abolished ; because the dread of falling under its censure, having^ 
prompted the most virtuous men to retire, and renounce the government ; the 
chief employments were now filled by such citizens only as liaathe least merit.* 

Deucetius, according ro Diodorus,t was chief over the people who were 
properly called Sicilians. Having united them all, the inhabitants of Hybla 
excepted,' into one body, he became very powerful, and formed several great 
enterprises. It was he who built the city ralica, near the temple of the eods 
called Palici. This temple was very famous on account of some wonders which 
are related of it ; and still more from the sacred nature of the oaths which were 
there taken, the violation of which was said to be always followed by a sudden 
and exemplary punishment. This was a secure asylum for all persons who 
were oppressed by superior power; and especially for slaves who were unjustly 
abused, or too cruelly treated by their masters. They continued in safety m 
this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had made their peace ; and 
there wa:i not a single instance of a master's having ever forfeited the promise 
he had made to pardon his slave ; so famous were the gods who presiaed over 
this temple,for the severe vengeance they took on those who violated their oaths 

This Deucetius, after havin(|[ been successful on a great many occasions, and 
gained several victories, particularly over the Syracusans, found his fortune 
change on a sudden by the loss of a battle, and was abandoned bj the greatest 
part of his forces. In the consternation and despondency into which so general 
and sudden a desertion threw him, he formed such a resolution as despair only 
could suggest. He withdrew in the hig^t to Syracuse, advanced as far as the 
great square of the city, and there falling prostrate at the foot of the altar , he 
abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of the Syracusans, that is, to 
his professed enemies. The singularity of this spectacle drew great numbers 
of people to it. The magistrates immediately convened the people, and de- 
bated on the affair. They first heard the orators, whose business was generally 
to address the people by speeches ; and who greatly inflamed their minds 
against Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom Providence seemed to throw into 
their way, to revenge and punish by his death all the injuries he had done the 
republic. A speech of this kind struck all the virtuous part of the assembly 
with horror. The most ancient and wisest of the senators represented, '^tbat 
they were not to consider what punishment Deucetius deserved, but how it 
behooved the Syracusans to behave on this occasion ; that they ought not to 
look upon him any longer as an eneooy, but as a suppliant, a character by which 
his person was become sacred and inviolable. That there was a ^oddess^ 
Nemesis, who took vengeance of crimes, especially of cruelty and impiety, 
and who doubtless would not suffer that to go unpunished : that besides the 
baseness and inhumanity there is in insulting the unfortunate, and in crushii»g^ 
thos^ who are already under one's foot, it was worthy the grandeur and good- 
ness natural to the Syracusans, to exert their clemency even to those who least 
deserved it" All the people assented to this opinion^ and with one consent 
spared the life of Deucetius. He was ordered to reside in Corinth, the me- 
tropolis and foundress of Syracuse ; and the Syracusans engaged to furnish 
him with all things neoessaiy for an honourable subsistence there. What reader, 
who compares these two different opinions, does not perceive which of them 
was the noblest and most generous ? 
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sscnoir ii.— rAMous persons and cities in g&jecia major. Ice. 

I . Pythagoras . In treating of what relates to Gnecia Major in Italy, I most 
not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory of it. He was bom in Sainos. After 
having travelled into a great many regions, and enriched his mind with the most 
excellent learning of eveiy kind, he returned to his native country, but did 
not remain loiw^ in it, because of the tyrannical government which Poly« 
crates had established there, who however had the highest regard for him, 
and showed him all the esteem due to his extraordinary merit, but the studr 
of the sciences, and particularly of philosophy, is scarcely compatible wim 
slavery, though of the mildest and most honourable kind. He therefore went 
into Italy, and resided usually either at Crotona, Mctapontum, Heraclea, or 
Tarentum.* Servius TuUius, or Tarquinius Superbus, reigmed in Rome at 
that time; which absolutely refutes the opinion of those wno imagined that 
Numa Pompilius, the second kine of the Romans, who lived upwards of a 
hundred years before, had been the disciple of Pythagoras ; an opinion that 
very prooably was grounded on the resemblance oftheir manners, dispositions, 
and principles.! 

The whole country soon felt very happy effects from the presence of this 
excellent philosopher.^ An inclination for study, and a love of wisdom diffused 
tfaennselves almost universally in a very short time. Multitudes flocked from 
all the neighbouring cities to get a sie^ht of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to 
improve by his salutaiy counsels. The several princes of the countir took a 
pleasure in inviting him to their courts, which ihejr thought honoured by his 
presence, and all were delighted with his conversation, and glad to learn from 
him the art of governing nations with wisdom. His school became the most 
famous that had ever been till that age. He bad no less than four or five 
hundred disciples. Before he admitted them in that quality, they were pro- 
bationers five years, during which time he obliged them to keep the strictest 
silence, thinking it proper for them to be instructed before they should attempt' 
to speak. I shall take notice' of his tenets and sentiments, when I come to 
speak of the various sects of philosophers : it is well known, that the transmi- 
gration of souls was one of the chief of them. His disciples had the greatest 
reverence for eveir word be uttered ; and, if he did but barely aver a thing, 
he was immediately believed, without its being once examined ; and to affirm 
the truth of any thiivf, they used to express themselves in this manner, ** The 
roaster said it.''§ However, the disciples carried then- deference and docility 
too far, in thus waving all inquiiy, and in sacrificing implicitly their reason 
and understanding ; a sacrifice that ought to be made onfy to the divine au- 
thority, which is infinitely superior to our reason and all our knowledge ; and 
which consequently, is authorized to prescribe laws to us, and dictate absolute 
obedience. 

The scliool of Pythagoras produced a g^at number of illustrious disciples, 
who did infinite honour to their master ; as wise legislators, great politicians, per- 
sons skilled in all the sciences, and capable of goveroinfl; states, and being the 
ministers of the greatest princes. A long time after his death, that part of 
Italy, which he had cultivated and improved by his instructkms, was still con- 
sidered as the nurseiy and seat of men skilled in all kinds of literature, and it 
maintained that glorious character for several ages.H The Romans certainly 
entertained a high opinion of the virtue of Pythagoras, since the oracle of Del- 
phos bavii^ commanded that people, during the war of the Samnites, to erect 
two statues in the most conspicuous part of Rome, the one to the wisest, aiid thft 
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other to the most valiant among the Greeks, they accordii^lj set up two at 
the '* Comitium,*' representing Pythagoras and Themistocles.* HistOiians are 
not agreed with respect to the time 9m. place of the death of Pythagoras. 

II. Crotona. SvBARis. Thukium. Crotona was founded by Myscelius, chief 
of the Achaians, the third year of the seventeenth 01vmpiad.t This Myscellas 
having eone to Delpbos to consult the oracle of Apollo, about the spot on which 
he should build his city, met Archias the Corinthian there, who had come ttpoo 
a similar errand. The god gave them a favourable audience ; and, aner 
having determined them with regard to the place that would best suit their new 
settlements, he proposed different advantages to them ; and left them, among 
other particulars, the choice of riches (mt health. The ofier of riches struck 
Archias, but My^cellus desired health ; and if history is to be credited, Apollo 
perfonned his promise faithfully to both. Archias founded Syracuse, which 
soon became the most opulent city of Greece. Myscellus laid the foundations 
of Crotona, which became so famous for the long fife and innate strength of its 
inhabitants, that its name was used proverbially to signify a very healthy spot, 
whose air was extremely pure*t The people of it sip^nalized themselves in a 
great number of victories in the Grecian games, and Strabo relates, that in the 
same Olympiad, seven Crotonians were crowned in the Olympic games, and 
carried off all the prizes of the stadium. 

Sybaris was ten leagues, two hundred stadia, from CrotoDa,and had also been 
founded by the Achaians, but before the other. This city became afterwards 
very powerful. Four neighbouring states and twenty -five cities were subject 
to it, so that it was, alone, able to raise an army of three hundred thousand men. 
The opulence of Sybaris was soon followed by luxury , and such a dissoluteness as 
is scarcely credible. The citizens employed themselves in noUiing but banquets^ 
games, shows, parties of pleasure, and carousals. Public rewards and marks 
of distinction were bestowed on (hose who gave the most magnificent enter- 
tainments ; and even to such cooks as were best skilled in the important art of 
making new discoverieH and dressing disbuds, and inventing new refinements to 
please the palate. The Sybarites carried their delicacy and effeminacy to 
such a lieigbt, that they carefully removed from their city all artificers whose 
work was noisy ; and would not suffer any cocks in it, lest their shrill piercing 
crow should disturb their balmy slumK)er8.§ 

Ail these evils were heightened by dissension and discord, which at last 
proved their ruin. Five hundred of the wealthiest in the city, having been 
expelled by the faction of one Telys, fled to Crotona. Telys demanded to 
have them surrendered to him ; and on the refusal of the Crotonians, to deliver 
them up, prompted to this generous resolution by Pythagoras, who then lived 
among them, war was declared. The Sybarites marched three hundred thou- 
sand men into the field, and the Crotonians onljr one hundred thousand ; but 
they were headed by Milo, the famous champion, of whom we shall soon 
have occasion to speak, and over whose shoulders a lion's skin was thrown, 
and himself armed with a club, like another Hercules. The latter gained 
a complete victory, and made a dreadfial havoc of those who fled, so that veiy 
few escaped, and their city was depopulated. About sixty years after, ' 
some Thessalians caa»e and settled in it ; they did not, however, lonfl^ eiy'oy 
peace, bein^ driven out by tbe Crotonians* Being thus reduced to the most | 
fatal extremity, they implored the succour of the Lacedemonians and Athen- 
ians.^ The latter moved to comi>assiou at their deplorable condition, after ' 
causing proclamation to be made in Peloponnesus, that all who were willing I 
to assist that coIoiQr were at liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a Beet of tea | 
ships under the command of Lampon and Xenocrates.|| i 
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They boflt a city oear the ftnoieat Sybaris, and caHed it Thifrium. Two 
men, greatly renowned for their learning, ibe one an orator, and the other a 
bistorian, settled in this colony. The first was Lysias^ at that time but fifteen 
years of age. He lived in Thurium, until the Athenians became unfortunate 
in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The second was Herodotiss. Though be 
Mras boirn in Halicamassus, a city of Caria, he was, however, considered as a 
native of Thurium, because he settled there with that cdony. I wiU speak 
more largely of him hereaflter.** 

DivisioBs soon broke out in the city, on account of the new inhabitants^whom 
ihe rest woidd exclude from all public employments and {nivileges. But as 
these were much more numerous, they repulsed all the ancient Sybarites, and 
gpot tfae sole possession of the citj -Being supported by the alliance they made 
with the people of Crotona, they soon grew very powerful ; and having estab- 
lished a popular form of government in their city, they divided the citizens 
into lentrines, which they called by the names of the different nations whence 
they sprang. 

ilL ChaAoitdas, the legislator. They now bent all their thoughts to the 
strengtbening of tlleir government by wholesome laws ; for which purpose they 
made choice of Cbaronda^, who had been educated in the school of Pythago- 
ras, to digest and draw them up. 1 will quote some of them in this place. 

!• He excluded from the senate, and all public employments, all such as 
should meffiy a second wife. In case any children by their first wife were living ; 
being persuaded that any man who was so regardless of his children's interest, 
wouRi be emia%' so of his eountiy^s, and be as worthless a magistrate as he 
had fo«en a m^r. 

9. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried through eveiy part of the 
city, crowned with heath or broom, as the vilest of men ; an ignominy which 
most of them were not able to survive. The city, thus delivered from those 
pests el society, was restored to its forme? tranquillity. And indeed from ca- 
luEOQialois generally arise all fends and contests, whe^r of a public or pri- 
vate oatiH^ ; and yet, according to the observation of Tacitus they are too 
much t^efated in most govemments.t 

3. He enacted a new kind of law ag^ainst another species of pests, which in 
a state generally first occasions depravity of manners ; directing all those to be 
prosecuted who should form a correspondence, or contract a friendship with 
wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine upon them. 

4. He* required all the children of (he citizens to be educated in the Belles 
Lettres ; the efiect of which is to polish and civilize the minds of men. inspir- 
ing tberawith gentleness of manners, and inclining them to virtue 3 an which 
constitute the felicity of a state, and are equity necessary to citizens of all 
conditions. In this view he appointed salaries (paid by the state) for masters 
and preceptors, in order that learning, by being communicated gratis, might 
be acquired by all. He considered ignorance as the greatest of evils, and the 
«ouTce whence all vices flowed. 

5« He made a law with respect to orphans, which appears sufficiently judi- 
cious, by intrusting the care of their education to their relations by the motiier's 
side, as their lives would not be in danger from them ; and the management of 
their estates to their paternal relations, it being the interest of these to make 
ik<i greatest advantage of them, since they would inherit them, in case of the 
demise of their war£. 

6. instead of putting to death deserters, and those who quitted their ranks 
and fled in battle, he only sentenced them to make their appearance during 
three days in the city, dressed in the habit of women , imagining, that the dread 
of so ignominious a punishment would produce the same effect as putting to 
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daatbi and b^inir. at the same time desirous of giTiiV ittch cowatdI)r titia^ii 
an opportunity of atoning for their fault. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or easily abrogated, be imi* 
posed a veiy severe and hazardous condition on all persons who should pio* 
pose to alter or amend them in any manner. These were sentenced to ap- 
pear in the public assembly with a halter about their neck ; and in case Ibe 
alteration ^proposed did not pass, they were to be immediately strao^led. 
There were but three amendments ever proposed, and all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not loiw^ survive his own laws. Returning one day from 
pursuing some thieves, andfinding a tumult in the city, he came armed into the 
as^mb^, though he himself had prc^ibited this by an express law. A oer- 
tain person objected to him in severe terms, that he violated his own laws ; 
'' I do not viciate tbcm," said he, '* but thus seal tliem with my blood ;" and 
instantly plunged bis sword into his bosom, and expired. 

IV. Zaleucus, another lawgiver. At the same time, there arose among^ 
the Locrians, another famous legislator, Zaleucus, who, as well as Charoodas, 
had been the disciple of Pythagoras.* There is now scarcely any thing extant 
of his. except a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a most advantage* 
ous idea of them. He requires, above all things, of the citizens, to believe 
and be firmly persuaded, that there are gods ; ami adds, that the bare castine^ 
up our eyes to the heavens, and contemplatii^ their order and beauty, is suf- 
ficient to convince us that it is impossible so wonderful a fabric could have been 
formed by mere chance or human power.* As the natural consequence of this 
belief, he exhorts men to honour and revere the gods, as the authors of what*- 
ever is good and just among mortals ; and to honour them, not merely by sa- 
crifices and splendid gifb, but by a sage conduct, and by purity and innocence 
of manners ; these being more grateful to the immortals, than any sacrifice 
that can be offered. 

Afler this religious exordium, in which he describes the Supreme Being* as 
the source whence all laws flow, as the chief authority which commands obe- 
dience to them, as the most powerful motive for our fiaithful observance of 
them, and as the perfect model to which mankind ought to conform ; he de- 
scends to the particulars of those duties which men owe to one another ; and 
lays down a precept which is vei^ well adapted to preserve peace and unity 
in society, by enjoining the individuals of it nut to make their hatred and dis- 
sensions perpetual, which would aigue an unsocial and savage disposition, but 
to treat toeir enemies as men who would soon be their friends. This is cany- 
ine morality to as great a perfection as could be expected from heathens. 

With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, after representing to 
them, that, in pronouncing sentence, they ought never to suffer themselves to 
be biassed by friendship, hatred, or any other passion ; he only exhorts them 
not to behave with the least haughtiness or severity towards the parties engaged 
in law, since such are but too unhappy in being obliged to undeigo all the 
toils and fatigues inseparable from law-suits. Tbe office indeed of judges, 
however laborious it may be, is far from giving them a right to use the con- 
tendii^ parties with ill nature ; the very form and nature of their employ- 
ment requiring them to behave^ with impartiality, and to do justice on ail oc- 
casions : and when they distribute this even with mildness and humanity, it i» 
only a debt they pay, and not a favour they grant. 

To banish luxuiy from his republic, which he looked upon as the certain 
destruction of a government, he did not follow the practice established in some 
nations, where it is thought sufficient, for restraining of it, to punish, by pe- 
cuniary mulcts, such as infringe the laws made on that occasion ; but he acted, 
says the historian, in a more artful and ingenious, and at the same time more 
enectual manner. He prohibited women from wearing rich and costly stufi&, 
embroidered robes, precious stones, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, gold rii^, 
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tnd nteh like oroatteiits ; exoej^ting none fiom this law but AOoamon prosti- 
tutes. He enacted a like law with regard to the men ; excepting, id the saoie 
manner, from the observance of it, such only as were willii^ to pass for de- 
bauchees and infamoas wretches. £7 these regulations he easily, and without 
violence, preserved the citizens from the least approaches to luxuiy and effe- 
minacy.* For no person was so abandoned to all sense of honour, as to be wil« 
lin^ to wear the badges of bis shame, under the eye, as it were, of all tfie 
citizens ; since this would make him the public laughiqg-stock, and reflect 
eternal infamy on his family. 

V. MiLo, the champion. We ba ve seen him at the head of an army obtain 
a great victory. He was still more renowned for his athletic strength, than for 
his military bravery. He was surnamed Crotoniensis, from Crotona the place 
of his birth. It was hi^ daughter, whom, as was before related, Democedes 
the famous physician, und Muo's countiyman, married, after be had fled from 
the court of Darius, to Greece, his native country. 

Pausanias relates, that Milo, when but a bo^ was seven times victorious in 
one daj at the Pythian games ; that he won six victories, at wrestline, in the 
Olympic games : one of which was also gained in his childnood ; and that chal- 
lenging a seventh time, in Olympia, any person to wrestle with him, he could 
not engage for want of an oi>ponent. He would hold a pomegranate m such a 
manner, that without breaking it, he would ^rasp it so fast in his hand, that no 
one, however strong, could possibly wrest it from bim.f He would stand so firm 
on a discu8,t which had been oiled to make it the more slippeiy, that it was 
impossible to push him off. He would bind bis head with a cord, after which, 
holding his breath stroQgly, the veins of his head would swell so prodigiously 
as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing bis elbow on bis side, stretched forth 
bis right hand auite open, with his fingers held close, one to another, his thumb 
excepted, which he raised, the utmost Streng^ of man could not separate his 
little finger from the other three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of his strength. Chance, 
bowever, gave him an opportunity of making a much mois laudable use of it. 
One day, as he was attending the lectures of^Pythagoras,Tor he was one of his 
most constant disciples, the pillar which supported the ceiling of the school in 
which the pupils were assembled, being shaken by some accident, Milo sup- 
ported it by his single strength, gave the auditors some time to get away, and 
afterwards escaped himself.§ 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the athletae is almost incredible. 

Milo's appetite was scarcely satiated with twentjr minae (pounds) of meat, the 
same quantity of bread, and three " congii"|| of wine eveir day.T Athenaeus 
relates that this champion, having run the whole length 01 the stadium with a 
bull of four years old on bis shoulder, be afterwards knocked him down with 
one stroke of his fist, and eat the whole beast that very day. I will take it for 
granted, that all the other particulars related of Milo are true ; but is it proba 
ole, that one man could devour a whole ox in so short a time ? 

We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very great age^ seeing the rest 
of the champions wrestling, and gazing upon bis own arms, which once were so 
vigorous and robust, but were then ve^y much enfeebled by time, he burst into 
tears, and cried, " Alas ! these arms are now dead."** 

And ^et he either forgot or concealed bis weakness from himself, the strong 
persuasion he entertained of his own strength, which he maintained to the last, 
proving fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, an old oak 
which had been opened by some wedges that were forced into it, he undertook 
to split it in two by his bare strength. But after forcing out the wedges, his 
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annsKVere caiiglit in the tnink of the tive, bjrthe riolence widi which H doeed, 
Bothat, being unable to disengage his hamu, he was deroured by wolres.* 

An author has judiciously observed, that thn serpristnglT robust chanrspioD, 
who prided himself so much in his bodily strength, was the weakest of men 
with regard to a passion, which often subdues aiM captivates the strongest ; a 
courtezan having gained so strong an influence over Milo that she tyrannized 
over him in the most fm|>eriou8 manner, and made him obey whatever com-* 
mands she laid upon him.t «__ 

CHAPTER III. 

TBB WJA OF PBXiOFOirNBmra 

The Peloponnesian war, which I am now entering upon, began about the 
end of the first year of the eijghty-seventh Olympiad, and lasted twenty-seven 
years.! Thucydides has written the history of it to the twenty-first year in- 
clusively. He gives us an accurate account of the several transactions of every 
year, which he divides into campaigns and winter-quarters. However 1 shall 
not be so minute, and shall only extract such parts of it as appear most enter- 
taining and instructive. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus will also be €i great 
assistance to me on this occasion. 

BBCnOW I.---THB 8IKGB OV PLATJKIB BT THB THEBAHS, ^. &€• TBB FfRBT 
VCAR OF THB WAIL 

The first act of hostifrty by which the war began, was committed by the 
Thebans, who besieged Plataeee, a city of Bisotia, in alliance with Athens. 
They were introduced into it by treacheiy ; but the citizens falling upon them 
in the night, killed them, except about two hundred, who were taken prison- 
ers, and shortly after put to death. The Athenians as soon as the news was 
brought of the action at Platass, sent succours and provisions thither, and 
cleared the city of all persons who were incapable of bearii^ arms.§ 

The truce being evidently broken, both sides prepared openly for war, and 
ambassadors were sent to all places to strengthen themselves bjr the alliance 
of the Greeks and barbarians. Eveiy part of Greece was in motion, some few 
states and cities excepted, which continued neutral, till they should see the 
event of the war. The majority were for the Lacedaemonians, as beii^ the 
deliverers of Greece, and espoused their interest very warmly, because the 
Athenians, forgetting that the moderation and gentleness with wnich they com- 
manded over others, had procured them many allies, had afterwards alienated 
the ^atest part of them by their pride and the severity of their government, 
aijd incurred the hatred, not only oT those who were then subject to them, but 
of all such as were apprehensive of becoming their dependants. Such was 
tl«e state of public feeling at that time among the Greeks. The coi^derates 
ol each of those states were as follow. 

All Peloponnesus, Aigos excepted, which stood neutral, had declared for 
Ldcedaemon. The Acbaians, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, were neu- 
tral at first, but at length insensibly engaged in the wax. Out of Peioponne- 
sutf, the people of Meeara, Locris, Bceotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia,aiid 
Aitfactorium, were on the side of the Lacedaemonians. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of Chios, Lesbos, Pla- 
taec, the Messenians of Naupactus : the greatest part of the Acamantans, 
Corcyrans,Cephalenians, and Zacyntnians ; besides the several tributary coun- 
tries, as maritime Caria, Doria, which lies near it, Toniajthe Hellespont: and 
the cities of Thrace, except Cbalcis and Potidaea, all the islands between Crete 
and Peloponnesus, eastward : and the Cyclades, except Melos and Tbera. 
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tmiftoiialely after the attempt on Plataras, tbe Lacedsmoiiiaiis had ordemd 
forces ta. be tevied both within and without Peloponnesus ; and made alt the 
pn^parations necessaiy for entering tbe enem^r's countir. All thii^ beiqg 
ready, two-thirds of the troops marched to the isthmus of Corinth, and the rest 
were left to guard the country. Archidamus, kin^ of Lac^daemon, who com- 
manded the anny, assembled the generals and chief officers, and calline up 
the remembrance of the great actions performed by their ancestors, and Uiose 
they themselves had done or been eye-witnesses to, he exhorted tl^m to sup- 
jjort, with the uhnost efforts of their valour, tbe pristine gloiy of their respec- 
tive cities, as well as their own fame. He declared, that the eyes of all Greece 
were upon them ; and that, in expectation of the issue of a war which would 
determine its fate, they were incessantly addressing Heaven in favour of a 
people, who were as dear to them as the Athenians were become odious ; that, 
oowevert he could not deny that they were going to march against enemies^ 
who though greatly inferior to themselves in numbers and strength, were never* 
theless very powerful, warlike, and daring ; and whose courage would be stfll 
more inflamed by the sight of danger, and the layiiig waste of their territories; 
that therefore they must exert themselves to the utmost, to spread an immedi* 
ate terror m the country they were going to enter, and to inspire tne allies 
with new vigour.* The whole army answered with the loudest acclamations 
of joy, and assured their generals that they would do their duty. 

The assembly breaking up, Archidamus, still zealous for the welfare of 
Greece, and meditating how he might best prevent a rupture, tbe dreadful 
consequences of which he foresaw, sent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, 
before they should come to hostilities, to prevail if possible with the Atbenians 
to lay aside their designs, or otherwise an army would soon march into Attica. 
But the Athenians, so far from admitting him to an audience or hearing his 
reasons, would not so much as suffer him to come into their city : Pericles 
having prevailed with the people to make an order, that no herald or ambas- 
sador should be received from the Lacedaemonians, till they had first laid 
down their arms. In consequence of this. The Spartan was commanded to 
leave the country that veiy day ; and an escort was sent to guard him to the 
frontiers, and to prevent his speaking to any person by the way. At his 
taking leave of the Athenians, be told them that from that day, great calami* 
ties would ensue to all Greece. Archidamus, seeing no hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion, marched to Attica, at the head of sixty thousand chosen forces. 

Pericles, before tbe Lacedaemonians had entered his countiy, declared to 
the Athenians, that should Archidamus, when he was laying waste their terri- 
tories, spaie his (Pericles') lands, either on account of the right of hospitality 
which subsisted between tnem, or to furnish his enemies and those who envied 
him, with a pretext to slander him, as holding intelligence with him, he from 
tiiat day should make over all his lands and houses to the city of Athens. He 
remonstrated to the Athenians, that it was their interest to consume tbe enemy's 
troops by protractii^ ttie war ; apd that, for this pui-pose, they must immedi- 
ately remove all their effects out of tbe country, retire to the city, and shut 
themselves up in it, without ever hazarding a battle. The Athenians, indeed, 
had not forces enough to take the field and oppose the enemy. Their troops, 
includir^ those in garrison, amounted but to thirteen thousand heavy-armed 
soldiers, and sixteen thousand inhabitants, including the young and old, tbe citi- 
zens as well as o^ers, who were appointed to defend Athens : and besides 
these, twelve hundred horsemen, including the archers who rode on horseback, 
and sixteen hundred foot archers. This was tbe whole army of the Athenians. 
But their chief strength consisted in a fleet of three hundred galleys, part of^ 
which were ordered to lay waste the enemy's country, and the rest to awe the' 
allies, on whom contributions were levied, without which the Atheniaqs could " 
oot defray the expenses of the war. 

* OoMrw pnmit erentihos mcttin «t fiducbai gignL— Taeit Ann. 1. xf&. t» ti. 
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from the oountiy their wives, their children, tbeh" onoveables, and all theiref- 
fectfl, after which they pulled down their houses, and even carried off ttkt tim- 
ber of them. With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into 
the island of Euboea and the neighbouring isles. However, they were deeply 
afflicted at the sad and precipitate migration, and it even forced tears mm 
their eyes. From the time the Persians left their country, that is, for neaify 
fifty years, they had enjoyed the sweets of peace, wholly employed in culti- 
vating their lands, and feeding their flocks. But now, sad fate of war ! they 
were obliged to abandon eveiy tbin^. The]^ took up their habitation in the 
city, as conveniently as they could, m the midst of mu(^ coDfusion^ retinn^ 
either to their relations or iriends ; and some withdrew even to the temples 
and other public places. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, having set out upon their march, en- 
tered the country, and encamped at (Enoe, which is the first fortress towards 
fioeotia. They employed a long time in preparing the attack, and raising the 
batteries ; for which reason complaints were made against Archidamus, as if 
he carried on the war indolently, because he had not approved of it. He was 
accused of being too slow in bis marches, and of encampinj^ too loog near Co- 
rinth. He was also chaiged with having been too dilatory in raisii^ the arm;^, 
and having desired to give the Athenians an opportunity to cany off all their 
effects out of the countiy ; whereas they said, bad he marcbed-speedily into it, 
all they bad, might have been plunderea and destroyed. His design, however, 
was to engage the Athenians, by these delays, to agree to an accommodation, 
and to prevent a rupture, the consequences of which he foresaw would be per* 
nicious to all Greece. Finding, after making several assaults, tliat it would be 
impossible for bim to take the city, he raised the siege, and entered Attica in 
the midst of the harvest. Having laid waste the whole countiy, he advanced 
as far as Achamae, one of the lan^est towns near Athens, and about fifteen hun« 
dred paces from the city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that the 
Athenians, exasperated at seeing him advance so near, would sally out to de- 
fend their country, and give him an opportunity of coming to a battle. ^ It was 
indeed a great mortification to the Athenians, haughty and imperious, to 
be braved and insulted in this manner by an enemy, whom they dia not think 
superior to themselves in courage. They were eye-witnesses of the dreadful 
havoc made of their lands, and saw all their houses and farms in a blaze. 

This sad spectacle was now so sbockine, that they could not bear it any 
longer, and therefore demanded fiercely to be led out against the Lacedaemon- 
ians, be the consequence what it would. Pericles saw plainly, that the Athe- 
nians would thereby hazard eveiy thing, and expose their city to certain de- 
struction, should they march out to engage, under the walls of their city, an 
army of sixty thousand fighting men, composed of the choicest troops at that 
time in Bceotia and Peloponnesus. Besides, he had made it his chief maxim 
to spare the blood of the citizens, since that was an irreparable loss. Pursu- 
ing inflexibly, therefore, the plan he had laid down, ana studious of nothing 
but how he might check the impatience and ardour of the Athenians, he was 
particularly careful not to assemble either the senate or the people, lest they 
should form some fatal resolution, in spite of all the oi>position in his power. 
His friends used all the entreaties imaginable to make him change his conduct. 
His enemies, on the other side, endeavoured to staler him by their menaces 
and slanderous discourses. They strove to rouse him hj songs and satires, in 
vdiich they aspersed him as a man of a cowardly, insensible cast of mind, who 
basely gave up his countiy to the sword of the enemy. But no man showed 
so much rancour against Pericles, as Cleon.* He was the son of a currier, 
and also followed that trade. He nad raised himself by faction, and probably 
t'v A vpectes of merit which those roust possess who would rise in popular go- 
■ » ■ > ■ ■ — I ■ 
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▼enmeiits. He had a ttianderii^ Toice and a ipeciout maner ; and besidct» 
he possessed, in a wonderful dc«;ree, tlie art of gaining; the peq[>]e and brinr 
ing thepa over to his interest, ft was be who enacted a law, that three oboTi, 
not two as before, should be given to each of the six thottsand jud^^s. The 
characteristics which more immediately distir^ished him were, an insupport- 
ably vain opinion of his own abilities ; a ridiculous i>ersua8ian of his uncom- 
mon merits and a boldness of speech, which he carried to so high a pitch oi 
Insolence as to spare no man: Hut none of those things could move Pericles. 
His great strength of mind raised him above low, vulgar clanKxirs.* As a 
good pilot in a raging storm, who, after he has g^ven out the proper orders, 
and taken all the precautions necessai^, is studioas of nothing but how to make 
the best use of his art, without suffering himself to be moved by the tears or 
entreaties of those whom fear has distracted : so Pericles, after having put tbe^ 
city in a good state of defence, and posted guards in all places to prevent a 
surprise, followed those counsels which hb prudence suggested, entirely regard- 
less of the complaints, the taunts, and licentious discourses of the citizens* 
from a firm persuasion, that he knew much better than they in what manner 
they were to be governed. " It then appeared evidently," says Plutarch, 
*' that Pericles was absolute master of the minds of the Adienians. since h« 
prevailed so far, at such a juncture as this, as to keep them from sallying out . 
of the city, as if he bad kept the keys of the city in bis own possession ; and 
fixed on their arms, the seal of his authority, to forbid their making use of 
them."t Things happened exactly as Pericles had foretold ; for the enemy, 
finding the Athenians determined not to stir out of their city, and having advice 
that the enemy's fleet carried fire and sword into their territories, raised their 
camp, and, after making dreadful havoc in the whole country through whidi 
they marched, returned to Peloponnesus, and retired to their several liomes. 

ft might here be asked, why rericles acted, on this occasion, in a quite dif- 
ferent manner from what Themistocles had done about fifty years before, when, 
at the approach of Xerxes, he made the Athenians march out of their citj, and 
abandon it to the enemy. But a little reflection will show, that the circum- 
stances differed widely. Themistocles being invaded by all the forces of the 
East, justly concluded that it would be impossible for him to withstand, in a 
sii^le city, those millions of barbarians who would have poured upon it like a 
dekige, and deprive him of ail hopes of being succoured by the allies. This 
is the reason given by Cicero. Fluctum enim tottus barbaria ferrt urbs una 
non poterat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire for some time, and to let 
the confused multitude of barbarians consume and destroy one another. But 
Pericles was not engaged in so formidable and oppressive a war. The odds 
were not yery great, and he foresaw it would allow him time to breathe 
Thus, like a judicious man and an able politician, he kept close in Athens, 
and could not be moved either by the remonstrances or murmurs of the citi- 
zens. Cicero, writing to his friend Atticus, condemns absolutely the resolution 
which Pompey formed and executed, of abandoning Rome to Caesar ; whereas, 
he ought in imitation of Pericles, to have shut himself up In it with the sen- 
ate, the magistrates, and the worthiest of the citizens ^vno had declared in 
his favour.! 

After the Lacedaemonians were retired, the Athenians placed forces in all 
the important posts both by land and sea, pursuant to the plan they intended 
to follow as long as the war continued. They also came to a re'solution, to 
keep always a thousand talents § in reserve and a hundred galleys ; and never 
to use them, except the enemy should invade Attica by sea ; at the same time 
making it death for any man to proix>se the employing them any other way. 

The gallevs which had been sent into Peloponnesus committed dreadful de- 
predations tnere, which consoled the Athenians in some measure for the los9es : 
" ' .1. .. . I ^ I III , I i 
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fhgf bad nmiumd. One day, as the forces were jgoiog on board, and Veti^ 
des was entenn^ his own ship, a sudden and total eclipse of the sun took place, 
and the earth was orerspread with the deepest gloom. This pbefkSmenon 
filled the minds of the Atnenians with the utmost terror ; superstition and the 
knorance of natural causes making them consider such events as fatal omens. 
Pericles seeing the pilot who was on board his ship astonished, and incapable 
of managing the helm, threw his cloak over his face, and asked him whether 
he could see : the pilot answering, that the cloak took away all olyects from 
his sight, Pericles then gave him to understand that the like cause, viz. the 
interposition of the vast body of the moon between his eyes and the sun, pre- 
vented his seeing its splendour. 

The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being now elapsed, the Atheni- 
ans, during the winter, solemnized public fiinerals, according to ancient cus- 
tom, a practice truly humane, and expressive of a just gratitude, in honour of 
(hose yvho had lost their lives in that campaign ; a ceremony they observed 
during the whole coarse of that war. For this purpose they set up, three days 
before, a tent, in which the bones of the deceased citizens, were exposed, and 
eveiy person strewed flowers, iix^nse, perfumes, and things of the same kind, 
upon those remains. They afterwards were put on a kind of chariots, in cof- 
fins made of cypress wood, eveiy tribe having its particular coffin and chariot ; 
but in one of the latter a laige empty coffin* was carried, in honour of those 
whose bodies had not been found. The procession marched with a grave. 
inajestic,'and religious pomp ; a great number of inhabitants, both citizens ana 
foreigners, assisted at this mournful solemnity. The relations of the deceased 
officers and soldiers stood weeping at the sepulchre. These bones were car- 
ried to a public monument, in the finest suburb of the city, called the Cera- 
micus ; where were buried in all ages, tiiose who had lost their lives in the 
field, except the warriors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their extraordinary 
valour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth was afterwards laid over 
them, and then one of the citizens of the greatest distinction pronounced their 
funeral oration. Pericles was now appointed to perform this honourable office. 
When the ceremony was ended, he went from the sepulchre to the tribunal, 
in order to be the better heard, and spoke the oration, the whole of which 
Thucydides has transmitted to us.f Whether it was really composed by Peri- 
cles, or by the historian, we may affirm that it is truly worthy the reputation 
of both those g^at men, as well for the noble simplici^ of the style, as for the 
just beauty 01 the thoughts, and the fatness of the sentiments which shine in 
eveiy part of it. After having paid, in so solemn a manner, this double tribute 
of tears and applauses, to the memory of those brave soldiers who had sacri- 
ficed their lives to defend the liberties of their countiy, the public who did not 
confine their gratitude to empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their widows 
and their inrant orphans.! This was a powerful incentive to animate the 
courage of the citizens ; for great men are formed where merit is best le- 
warded.§ 

•About the close of the same campaign, the Athenians concluded an alliance 
with Sitalces, king of the Odiysians in Thrace ; and, in consequence of this 
Ireaty, his^son was admitted a citizen of Athens. They also came to an ac- 
%x>mmodation with P^^iccas, kii^ of Macedonia, by restoring to him the city 
of Thermae ; after which they united their forces, in order to cany on the war 
in Chalcis. 

SECTIOir II.— THE PLAOFE MAKES DHEADVUL HAVOC m ATTICA, ^C. 8ECdin> 
AND THIRD YEARS OF THE WAR. 

Iff the beginning of the second campaign, the enemy made an incursion into 
the countiy as before, and laid it waste, but the plague made a much greater 
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devastatioD In Athens ; the like having neTcr been known. It is related^ that 
it begsoi m Ethiopia, whence it descended into Egypt, from thence ipiead 
over Libya, and a great part of Persia ; and at last broke at once like a flood 
upon Athens.* Thucydides, who himself was seized with that deadly disease, 
has described very minutely the several circumstances and symptoms of it ; in 
order, says be, tiiat a faithful and exact relation of this calamity may serve as 
an instruction to posterity, in case the like should ever happen. Hippocrates, 
who was employed to visit the sick, has also described it in a meaical,t and 
Lucretius in a poetical wa}r.]; This pestilence baffled the utmost efforts of 
art ; the most robust constitutions were unable to withstand its attack ; and 
the greatest care and skill of the physicians were a feeble help to those who 
were infected. The instant a person was seized, he was struck with despair, 
which quite disabled him from attemptii^ a cure. The aesistance that was 
given them was ineffectual, and proved mortal to all such of their relations as 
had the courage to approach them. The prodigious quantity of baggage, 
which had been removed out of the country into the city, proved veiy noxious. 
Most of the inhabitants, for want of lodgii^, lived in little cottages, where they 
could scarcely breathe, during the raging heat of the summer, so that they 
were seen either piled one upon the other, the dead as well as those who were 
dying, or else crawling thrQugh the streets, or lying along by the side of 
fisuntains, to which they had dragged themselves, to quench the ragir^ thirst 
which consumed them. The very temples wero filled with dead bodies, and 
every part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of death ; without the least 
remedy for the present, or the least ho^s with regard to futurity. 

The plague, before it spread into Attica. had been very destructive in Persia. 
Artaxerxes, who had been informed of the great reputation of Hippocrates of 
Cos, the greatest jihysician of that or any other «»ge, caused his g^ovemors to 
write to him, to invite him into his dominions, in order that he might prescribe 
to those who were infected. The king made him the most advantageous offers ; 
setting no bounds to his reward on the side of interest, and, with regard to 
honour, promising to make him equal with the most considerable persons in his 
court;§ The reader has already been told, the high regard which was shown 
to the Grecian physicians in Persia ; and indeed, was it possible that so useful 
a man as Hippocrates could be too well rewarded ? However, all the glitter 
of the Persian riches and dignities were not capable of corrupting him, nor of 
stifling the hatred and aversion for the Persians, which was become natural to 
the Ghreeks ever since the former had invaded them. This great physician, 
therefore, sent no other answer but this, that he was free from either wanU 
or desires ; that he owed all his cares to his fellow-citizens and countiym^ji; 
aod was under no obligation to barbarians, the declared enemies of Greece* 
Kings are not used to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the highest trans* 
ports of rage, sent to the city of Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, and 
where he was at the time, commanding them to deliver up to him that insolent 
wretch, in order that he might be brought to condign punishment ; and threaten- 
ing, in case they refused, to lay waste their city and island in such a manner, 
that not the least trace of it should remain. However, the inhabitants of Cos 
Were not under the least terror. They made answer^ that the menaces of Da- 
rius and Xerxes bad not been able to prevail with them to give them earth and 
water, or to obey their orders ; that the threats of Artaxerxes would be equally 
impotent ; that, let what would be the consequence, they would never give up 
their fellow-^citizen ; and that the^ depended upon the protection of the gods. 
Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that lie owed his services entirely to 
his Qountiy. And indeed, the instant he was sent for to Athens, he went thither* 
and did not once stir out of the city, till the plague had quite ceased. He de- 
voted himself entirely to the service of the sick ; and to multiply himself, as it 
were, he sent several of his disciples into all parts of the country, aAer baying 
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Instructed them in what manner to treat their patients. The Atfaeniafi» wete 
struck with the deepest sense of gratitude, for the generous care of Hippo- 
crates. Thej therefore ordained, by a public decree, that Hippocrates 
should be initiated in the most exalted mysteries, in the same manner za 
Hercules the son of Jupiter ; that a crown of gold should be presented to 
him, of the value of a thousand staters,* amounting to five hundred pistolesr 
French money ;t and that the decree by which it was granted him, should be 
read aloud by a herald in the public games, on the solemn festivals of Pana- 
thenffi : that tne freedom of the city should be given him, and himself be main- 
tained at the public charge, in therirtaneum all his lifetime, in case he thought 
proper : in fine, that the children of all the i>eop]e of Cos, whose city had 
^ven birth to so great a man, might be maintained and brought up in Athens, 
m the same manner as if they had been bom there. 

In the mean time the enem^. having marched into Attica, came down towards 
the coast, and, advancirij^ still forwa^, laid waste the whole country. Pericles 
still adhering to the maxim he had established, not to expose the safety of the 
state to the hazard of a battle, would not suffer his troops to sally out of the 
city : however, before the enemy left the plains, he sailed to Peloponnesus 
with a hundred ^lleys, in order to hasten their retreat by his making so 
powerful a diversion ; and after having made a dreadful havoc, as he had done 
the first year, he returned into the city. The plague was still there as well as 
in the fleet, and it spread to those troops that were besieging Potidaea. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who saw their country de- 
populated by two great scoujges, war and pestilence, began to desponcL and 
to murmur against Pericles ; considering him as the author of all their calami- 
ties, as he had involved them in that fatal war. They then sent a deputation to 
Lacedsemon, to obtain, if ul ssible, an accommodation by some means or other, 
firmly resolved to make whatever concessions should be demanded of them : 
the ambassadors, however, returned without being able to obtain any terms. 
Complaints and murmurs now broke out afresh ; and the whole city was in such 
a trouble and confusion, as seemed to prognosticate the worst of evils. Peri- 
cles, 'in ihe midst of this universal consternation, could not forbear assenibliiig 
the people ; and endeavoured to soften, and at the same time to encourage 
them, by justifyiiig himself. " The reasons," said he, *^ which determined 
you to undertake this war, and which you approved at that time, are still the 
same, and are not changed by the alteration of circumstances, which neither 
you nor myself could foresee. Had it been left to your option to make choice 
of peace or war, the former would certainly have been the more el^ible ; but 
as diere was no other means for prQservins' your liberty than by drawing the 
sword, was it possible for you to hesitate ? If we are citizens who truiy love 
our country, will our private misfortunes make us neg^lect the common welfare 
of the state ? Every man feels the evil which afflicts him, because it is present ; 
I Hit qo one is sensible of the good which will result from it, because it is not 
come. Have you forgotten the strength and grandeur of your empire ? Of the 
two parts which form this globe of ours, viz. the land and sea, you have abso- 
lute possession of the latter : and no king, or any other power, is able to op- 
,p08e your fleets. It is now tne question whether you wifl preserve this gloiy, 
and this empire, or resign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved because you 
are deprived of a few country-houses and gardens, which ought to be considered 
no otherwise than as the frame of the picture, though you would seem to make 
them the picture itself. Consider, that if you do but preserve your liberty, 
you will easily recover them ; but that should you sufler yourselves to be de- 
prived of this blessinj^, you will l<tee eveiy valuable possession with it. Do 
not show less generosity than your ancestors, who for the sake of preserving it, 
abandoned even their city ; and who, though they had not inherited such a 
glory firom their ancestors, yet suffered the worst of evils, and enigaged In the 
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mt)8t iierilous enterprises, to transmit it to you. I will confefs diat yourpresenf 
calamities, are exceedingly grievous, and 1 myself am duly sensible and deeply 
afflicted for them. But is it just in you to exclaim against your general, merely 
for an accident that was not to be diverted by all the prudence of man ; and 
to make him responsible for an event in which he has not the least concern? 
We must submit patiently to those evils which heaven inflicts upon us, and 
vigorously oppose such as arise from our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred 
and jealousy which attend on your prosperity, they are the usual lot of all who 
believe themselves worthy of commanding. However, hatred and envy are not 
of long continuance, but the glory that accompanies exalted actions is immortal. 
Revolve therefore perpetually in your minds, bow shameful and ignominious it is 
for men to bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it is to triumph oyer 
them ; and then, animated by this double reflection, march on to danger with jor 
and intrepidity, and do not crouch so tamely to the Lacedemonians ; and call 
to mind, that th<lse who display the greatest braveiy and resolution in dangers^ 
acquire the most esteem and applause.*' 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance of the great actions of 
their ancestors, the soothing tide ot sovereigns of Greece, and above all the 
jealousy of Sparta, the ancient and perpetual rival of Athens, were the usual 
motives which Pericles employed to influence and animate the Athenians, and 
had hitherto never failed of success. But on this occasion, the sense of the pre- 
sent evils prevailed over every other consideration, and stifled all other thou^ts. 
The Atlkenians, indeed, did not design to sue the Lacedsemonians any more 
for peace, but the very sight and presence of Pericles was insupportable to them. 
They therefore deprived him of the command of the army, and sentenced him 
to pay a fine which, according to some historians, amounted to fifteen talents, 
and according to others fifty.* 

However, this public disgrace of Pericles was not to be veiy lasting. The 
anj^er of the people was appeased by the first efforts, and had spent itself in the 
injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves the sting in the wound. But he 
was not now so happy with regard to his domestic evils ; for besides his having 
lost a great number of his friends and relations by the pestilence, feuds and 
divisions had long reigned in his family. Xantnippus, his eldest son, who 
himself was extremely profuse, and had married a young wife no less extrava- 
gant, could not bear his father's exact economy, who allowed him but a very 
small sum for his pleasures. This made him borrow money in his father^ 
name. When the lender demanded his debt of Pericles, he not only refused 
to pay, but even prosecuted him fi>r it. Xanthippus was so enraged, that be 
inveighed in the most heinous terms against his father, exclaiming aeainst him 
in all places, and ridiculing openly the assemblies he held at his bouse, and 
his conferences with the sophists. He did not consider, that a son, though 
treated unjustly, which was far otherwise in his case, ought to submit patiently 
to the injustice of his father^ as a citizen is obliged to simer that of his country. 

The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the same time Pericles lost his sis- 
tei, with man^ of his relations and best friends, whose assistance he most needed 
in the administration. But he did not sink under these losses ; his strength of 
mind was not shaken by them ; and he was not seen to weep or show the usual 
marks of sorrow at the erave of any of his relations, till the death of Paralus. 
the last of his le^itima£e children. That severe stroke exceedingly afflicted 
bim, though he did his utmost to preserve his usual tranquillity, and not show 
any outward symptoms of sorrow. But when he was to put the crown of 
flowers upon the head of his dead son, he could not support the cruel spectacle, 
nor stifle the transports of his grief, which forced its way in cries, in sobs, and 
a flood of tears. 

Pericles, misled by the princiDles of a false philosophy, imagined, that be- 
W9Jiluog the death of his reiatbm and children, would betray a weakness that 
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no way railed the greatness of soul he bad ever shown ; and aa this occaskn 
that the sensibSlify of the father would sully the giory of the conqueror. How 
fTOSB an error 1 how childish ao illusion : which either makes heroism consist 
in wild and savage crueltjr, or, leaving the same grief and confusion in the 
mind, assumes a vain outside of constancy and resolution, merely to be ad- 
mired. But, does martial hraveir extinguish nature ? Is a man dead to all 
human sentiments, because he maKes a considerable figure in the state ? Anto* 
ninus the emperor had a much juster way of thinking, who, when Marcus Au- 
lelius was lamenting the death of the person who had brought him up, said, 
*^ suffer him to be a man, for neither philosophy nor sovereignty renders ua 
insensible.*** 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing characters of the Athenians ; 
and as these carried them on a sudden to the greatest excesses, they soon 
brought them back af ain within the bounds of moderation and gentleness. It 
was not lon^ before they repented the ii\jury they had done Pericles, and 
earnestly wished to see him again in their assembnes. By dint of suffering^, 
thev began to bear patiently their domestic misfortunes, and to be fired more 
and more with a zeal for their country's gloiy ; and in their ardour for rein- 
stating its a&irs, they did not know anjr person more capable than Pericles of 
the administration. Pericles, at that time, never stirred out of bis house, and 
was in the. utmost grief at the loss he had sustained. However, Alcibiades 
and the rest of his friends entreated him to go abroad, and show himself in pub- 
lic. The people asked him pardon ibr their ungrateful usaj^e of him f and 
Pericles, moved with their entreaties, and persuaded that it did not become a 
good man to harbour the least resentment against his country, resumed the 
government. 

About the end of the second campaign, some ambassadors had set out from 
Lacedsemon, in order to solicit the king of Persia's alliance, and engage him 
to furnish a sum of money for maintaining the fleet : this reflected great igno- 
miny on the Lacedaemonians, who called themselves the deliverers of Greece^ 
since they thereby retracted or sullied the glorious actions they bad formerly 
achieved in her defence against Persia. Ther went by the way of Thrace, in 
order to diseng[age, if possible, Sitalces from tbe alliance of the Athenians, and 
prevail with him to succour Potidsea. But they here met with some Athenian 
ambassadors, who caused them to be arrested as disturbers of the public oeace, 
and afterwards to be sent to Athens, where, without suflering them to be heard, 
they were put to death that same day, and their bodies thrown into the open 
iields. by way of reprisal on the Lacedaemonians, who treated all who were 
not of tlieir party in the same inhuman manner. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how two cities, which but a short time before were so closely united, and 
ought to have shown a mutual civility and forbearance for each other, could 
cbntract so inveterate a hatred, and break into such cruel acts of violence, as to 
infringe all the laws of war, humanity and nations ; and which prompted them 
to exercise greater cruelties upon one another, than if they had been at war 
with tbe barbariam. 

Potidaea had now been besieged almost three years, when the inhabitants 
reduced to extremities, and in such want of provisions that some fed on hu* 
man flesh, and not expecting any succours from the Peloponncsians, whose 
attempts in Attica had all proved abortive, surrendered on conditions. The 
circumstances which made the Athenians treat them with lenity, were, the se- 
verity of the weather, which exceedingly annoyed the besiegers ; and the pro- 
digious expense of the siege, which £id already cost two thousand talents, or 
upwards of one million, two hundjned thousand dollars.) They therefore came 
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out of tbc city with their wives and children, as wefll citizens as foreigners, 
each man having but one suit of clothes, and the women two, atid only a little 
money to carry them home. The Athenians blamf^d their generals for granting 
this capitulation without their order ; because otherwise, as the citizens were 
reduced to the utmost extremity, they would have sarrendered at discretion. 
They sent a colony thither. 

The first thing that Pericles did, after his being re-dected generalissimo, 
was to propose the abrogation of that law, which he himself had caused to be 
enacted against bastards, when there were legitimate children.* It declared, 
that such only should be considered as true and legitimate Athenians, whose 
fathers and mothers were both natives of Athens ; and it had been executed 
just before i^^ith the utmost rigour. For the king of Egyptt having sent to 
Athens a present of forty thousand measures of com to be distributed among 
the people, the bastards, on account of this new law, were involved in a thou- 
sand difficulties, till then unpractised, and which had not been so much as 
thought of. Near five thousand of them were condemned and sold as slaves, 
while fourteen thousand and forty citizens were confirmed m their privileges, 
and recognized as true Athenians. It was thought veiy strange, that the au- 
thor and {)romoter of this law should himself desire to have it rei)ealed. But 
the Athenians were moved to compassion at the domestic calamities of Peri- 
cles ; so that the}r permitted him to enter his bastard, in his own name, in the 
register of the citizens of his tribe. 

A short tioie after, he himself was infected with the pestilence. Being ex- 
tremely ill, and ready to breathe bis last, the principal citizens, and such oi 
his friends as had not forsaken him, discoursing together in his bed-chamber 
about his real merit, they recounted his exploits, and computed the number of 
his victories ; for while he was generalissimo of the Athenians, he had erected 
for the glory of their city nine trophies, in memory of as many battles gaine4 
by him. They did not imagine that Pericles heard what they were saying, 
because he seemed to have lost his senses ; but it was far otherwise, for not a 
single word of their discourse had escaped him ; when, breaking suddenly 
from his silence, " I am surprised," said he, that you should treasure up so 
well in your memories, and extol so highly, a series of actions, in which for- 
tune had so great a share, and which are common to me with so many other 
generals ; and at the same time should forget the most glorious circumstance 
in my life ; I mean, my never having caused a single citizen to put on mourn- 
ing." A noble saying ! which very few in high stations can declare with 
truth. The Athenians were deeply afflicted at his death.J 

The reader has doubtless observed, from what has been said of Pericles, 
that in him were united most qualities which constitute the great man ; as 
those of the admiral, by his great skill in naval affairs ; of the great captain, bj 
his conquests and victories ; of the able treasurer, by the excellent order m 
which he put the finances ; of the great politician, by the extent and justness 
of his views, by his eloquence in public deliberations, and by the dexterity 
and address with which he transacted affairs : of a minister of state, by the 
methods he employed to increase trade and promote the arts in general ; in 
fine, of father of his country, by the happiness he procured to evey individual, 
and which he always had in view as the true scope and end of his administration. 

But I must not omit another characteristic which was peculiar to him. He 
acted with so much wisdom, moderation, disinterestedness and zeal for the 
public good ; he discovered, in all things, so great a superiority of talents, and 
gave so exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, and integrity, that he ac-. 
quired the confidence of all the Athenians ; and fixed in his own favour, during, 

« A. M. S&75. Ant. J. C. 4». 
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forty yean fliat he governed the AttieniaDs, their natural fickleness and incon- 
stancy. He suppressed that jealousy, which an extreme fondness for liberty 
had made them entertain against all citizens, distinguished by their merit 
and great authority. But the most surprisira^ circumstance is, be gained his 
great ascendancy merely by persuasion, without employing force, mean arti- 
nceSj or any of those arts which a mean politician excuses in himself, upon the 
specious pretence, that the necessity of the public a£Fairs, and reasons c^ state, 
make them necessair. 

Anaxagoras died the same year as Pericles. Plutarch relates a circumstance 
concerning him, which happened some time before, that must not be omit- 
ted. He says, that this philosopher, who had voluntarily reduced himself to 
excessive poverty, in oraer that he might have the grater leisure to pursue 
his studies ; finding himself neglected in his old a^e by Pericles, who, in the 
multiplicity of the public affairs, had not always time to think of him, wrap- 
ped bis cloak about his head, and threw himself on the ground, in the fixed 
resolution to starve himself.* Pericles hearing of this, accidentally, ran with 
the utmost haste, to the philosopher's house ,in me deepest affliction. He con- 
jured him, in the strongest and most movin|^ terms, not to throw his lifeawa^ : 
adding, that it was not Anaxagoras, but himself, that was to be lamented, it 
he was so unfortunate as to lose so wise and faithful a friend : one who was so 
capable of giving him wholesome counsels with rpgard to tbe pressira^ occa- 
sioitf of the state. Anaxagoras then, uncovering his head a little, spoke thus 
to him : ** Pericles, those who use a lamp take care to fend it with oil. " t 
This was a gentle, and at the same time a strong and piercing reproach. Pe- 
ricles ou^t to have supplied his wants unasked. Many lamps are extinguished 
in this manner in a countiy, by tbe criminal negligence of those who ought to 
supply them. 

SECTION III.— ^THE LACEDJEMONJAKS BESIEGE PLAT£A\ FOURTH AND FIFTH 
TEAKS OF THE WAR. 

The most remarkable transaction of the following years, was the siege of 
Platseap by the Lacedaemonians. This was one of the most famous sieges fn 
antiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts of both parties ; but especially 
for the glorious resistance made by the besieged, and their bold and industri- 
ous stratagem, by which several of them got out of the city, and by that means 
escaped me fuiy of tbe enemy. The Lacedaemonians besieged this place in 
tbe beginning of the third campaign. As soon as they had pitched their camp 
round the ci^, in order to lay waste the places adjacent to it, the Plataeans sent 
some deputies to Archidamus, who commanded on that occasion, to represent, 
that he could not attack them with the least shadow of justice, because that, 
aAer die fapoous battle of Platdeae, Pausanias, the Grecian general, offering up 
a sacrifice in their city to Jupiter the Deliverer, in presence of all the allies, 
had given them their freedom, to reward their valour and zeal ; and therefbuje, 
that they ought not to be disturbed in the enjoyment of their liberties, since it 
had been granted them by a Lacedaemonian. Archidamus answered, that their 
demand would be very reasonable, had they not joined with the Athenians, the 
u ofessed enemies to the liberty ot Greece ; but that, if they would disengage 
^eitiselves &om their present alliance, or at least remain neutral, they then 
should be lefl in the full enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies replied, 
that they could not possibly come to any agreement, without nrst sending to 
Athens, whither their wives and their childinen were retired. The Lacedae 
monians permitted them to send thither ; when the Athenians promising so 
lemnly to succour them to the utmost of their power, the Plataeans resolved to 
suffer the last extremities rather than surrender ; and accordingly they informed 

* It WM th« emtom for these f> cover their heads with their eloaki. who were ledueed to deivair ■» J 
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(he LacedemoniaDS, from their walls, that thej could not oomf^ with what 
was desired.* 

Archidamus then, after calling upon fine gods to witness that he did not first 
infringe the alliance, and was not the cause of the calamities which might 
hefall the Plataeans, for having refused the just and reasonable conditions offered 
them, prepared for the sie^e. He surrounded the city with a circumvallation 
of trees, which were laid teitt^th wa^s, very close together, with their bought 
interwoven and turned towarcu the city, to prevent any person from going out of 
it. He afterwards threw up a platform to set the batteries on, in hopes that as 
so many hands were em{>loyea, they should soon take the city. . He tlierefbre 
caused trees to be felled on mount CTithaeron, and interwove them with fascines, 
in order to support the terrace on all sides ; he then threw in wood, earth, ana, 
stones ; in a word, whatever could help to fill it u]>. The whole army worked 
nieht and day, without the least intermission, during seventy days ; one half 
of the soldiers reposing themselves while the others were at work. 

The l>esieged, observing that the work began to rise, threw up a wooden 
wall upon tSe walls of the city opposite to the platform, in order that ther 
might always out-top the besiegers, and filled the hollow of this wooden waU 
with the bricks they took from the rubbish of the neighbouring houses ; so that 
the wall of timber served in a manner as a defence to keep the wall firom 
falliog as it was carrying up. It was covered, on the outside, with hides, both 
raw and dry, in order to shelter the works and the workmen from the fires dis* 
chaifiped against it In proportion as it rose, the platform was raised also, 
which in this manner was carried to a great height. But the besieged made a 
hole in the opposite wall in order to carry off the earth that sustained the i^at* 
form ; which the besi^^rs perceiving, they put laige panniers filled with mortar, 
in place of the earth which had been removed, because they could not be so 
easily carried off. The besieged, therefore, finding their first stratagem de- 
feated, made a mine under ground as far as the platform, in order to shelter 
themselves, and to remove from it the earth and other materials of which it was 
composed, and which they passed from hand to hand, as far as the city. The 
besi^ers were a considerable time without perceiving this, till at last they 
founcTthat their work did not go forward, and that the more earth they laid 
on, the weaker it grew. But the besieged, judging that the superiority <^ 
numbers would at length prevail, with<nit occujiying themselves any longer 
at this work, or canying the wall higher on the side towards the battery, con* 
tented themselves with building another within, in the form of a half-moon, 
both ends of which joined to the wall ; in order that the besieged might retire 
behind it when the first wall should be forced, and so oblige the enemy to 
make new works. 

In the mean time the besiegers having set up their machines, doubtless aflet 
they had filled up the ditch, though Thucydides does not mention this, shook 
the city- wall in a very terrible manner, which, indeed alarmed the citizens 
veiy much, but did not discourage them. They empbyed eveiy art that 
fortification could suggest against the enemy's batteries. They prevented the 
Bbock of the battering-rams, by ropes which turned aside their strokes.! They 
also employed another artifice ; the two ends of a great beam were made fast 
by long iron chains to two lar^e pieces of timber, supported at due distance 
upon the wall in the manner ota balance ; so that whenever the enemy played 
their machine, the besieged lifted up this beam, and Jet it fall hack on the 
head of the batterii^-ram, which quite deadened its force, and consequently 
destroyed its effect. 

The besiegers finding that the attack did not go on successfully, and that a 
new wall was raised against their platform, despaired of being able to storm 
the place, and therefore chaqged the sie^ into a blockade. However, they 
first endeavoured to set fire to it, imagining that the town might easily be 

• A. M. 3576. Ant J. C. 4M. Thiicyd. 1. ii. p. 147—161. Diod. 1. xU. p. 109—109. 
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oinot dowD, af It wu so tmaM, wlieiiever a strong wind shoold rise \ fer tm^ 
employed eveiy artifice imaginable to make themselves masters of it as sooa 
as possible, and with little expense. Tbej thereibre tfaiew fascines into the 
lotenrais between the walls of the citj and the iotrenchment with which they 
had sunounded them ; and filled these intervals in a veiy little time, because 
of the multitude of hands employed by them ; in order to set fire, at the same 
time, to difierent parts of the city. They then lighted the fire with pitch and 
sulphur, which in a moment made a prodijnous blaze. This invention was 
very near canyiog the city, which had baffied all others ; for the besieged could 
Dot at the same time withstand die fire and the enemy in several parts of the 
town ; and had the weather favoured the besiegers, as they flattered them^^ 
selves it would, it had certainly been taken : but hist<»y informs us, that an 
exceeding heavy rain fell, which extinguished the fire. 

This, last effort of the besiegers having been defeated as successfiiify as all 
the rest, they now turned the siege into a blockade, and surrounded the city 
with a brick wall, strengthened on each side with a deep ditch. The whole 
array was eqgaged successively in this work, and when it was finished, thev 
left agnaid over half of it, the Boeotians ofiering to guard the rest ; upon which 
the Laoediemonians returned to Sparta about the month of October. There 
weie now, in Platese, but four hundred inhabitants, and eighty AtftenianSy 
with a hundred and ten women to dress ^ir viotimls, and no other person, 
whether freeman or slave, all the rest having been %e»t to Athens before the siege. 

During the campaign, some engagements were fought both by sea said land, 
which I omit, because of no impcutance. 

The next summer, which was die fourdi year of the war,the|«ople of Les- 
DQS, the citizens of Methymna excepted, resolved to break their alliance with 
the Athenians. They had designed to rebel before the war was declared, but 
the LaeedemoniaBs would not receive them at that time. The citizens 6f 
Methymna sent advice of this to the Athenians, assurii^ them, that if an Im* 
Oiediate succour was not sent, the island would be inevitably lost. The affiic* 
tion of the Athenians, who had sustained great losses br the war and the 
league was greatly increased, when news was brought of the revolt of so con* 



siderable an island, whose forces, which were quite fresh, would now Joit) the 
enemy, and reinforce them on a sudden by the addition of a powerful fleet. 
The Athenians therefore sent forty galleys designed for Peloponnesus, whi^ 
accordingly sailed for Mi^lene. The inhabitants, though in great consterna- 
tion beciuise they were quite unpreiMired, yet put on an appearance of bravery, 
and sailed out of the port with their ships ; however, being rftpuised,tfaey pro- 
posed an accomodation, \ykach the Athenians listened to, from an apprehension 
that they were not strong enough to reduce the island to their allegiance. A 
nispension of arms was therefore agreed upon, durinj^ which the Mitrlenians 
sent ambassadors to Athens. The fear of notobtainii^ their demandfs, made 
them send cabers to Lacedaemon, to desire succours, 'rhis was not ill judged, 
the Athenians sending them an answer which they had no reason to interpret 
in their favour.* 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, having arrived in 
LacedsMBon, the Spartans deferred giving them audience, till the solemniza- 
tion of the Olympic games, in order that the allies might hear the complaints 
they had to make. I shall repeat their whole speech on that occasion, as it 
may serve at once to give a just idea of the style of Thucydides, and of the 
disposition of the several states with regard to the Athenians and Lacedaemon- 
ians. " We are sensible," said the ambassadors, '* that it is the custom to u^ 
deserters well at first, because of the service they do those whom they fly to ; 
hut to despise them afterwards, as traitors to their country and friends. Thia 
is far from being ui^^ust, when they have no inducement to such a chaise, 
when the same union stibsists, and the same aids are reciprocally granted. 
But it is far otherwise between us and the Athenians : and we entreat you not 
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(0 be fteyv^oed affaiost ub, because, afieF haying been treated mikHj by thft 
A^Qiaos during the peace, we now re»Miiice their alliance when they aie on* 
fortunate. For, haying come hither to demand admittance into the number of 
^our fronds and allies, we ought to begin our own justification, by showinp^ the 
justice and necessity of our i»ocedure ; it being impossible for a true finend« 
ship to be established between individuals, or a solid alliance between cities, 
ttoless both are founded on virtue and uniformity of principles and sentiments. 
*' To come to the point : the treaty we concluded with the Athenians, was not 
to enslave Greece, but to free it from the yoke of the barbarians ; and it was 
concluded after the retreat of the Pereians, when you renounced the command. 
We adhered to it with pleasuve, as long as the Athenians continued to enter- 
tain just des^s ; but when we saw that they discontinued the war they were 
carrying on against the enemy, merely to oppress the allies, we could not but 
suspect their conduct. And as it was extremely difficult, in so great a diver- 
sity of intexests ud opinioBs, for all of them to continue in strict union, and 
still harder to make head against them when alone and separated, they have 
suUectedfby insensible degrees, all the allies, except the iimabitantsof Chios 
aod our pecj^le, and used our own kaoes ibr this end. For, at the same time 
tiiat they left us seemingly at liberty, ther obliged us to follow them ; thoixh 
we could no long^er rely on their words, and had the strongest reason to fear tne 
like treatment. And indeed, what pralbability is there, after their envying all 
the other states, tibat they should show a regard to us only, and admit us upon 
terms of equality, if they may become our masters whenever they please ; es-> 
pecially as their power increases daily, in pnopcMlion as ours lessens^ A mutual 
tear between confederates, is a strong motive to make an alliance lasting, and 
to prevent unjust and violent attempts, by its keeping all things in an equili- 
brium. Their leaving us the enjoyment <^ our libertieiL was merely ^cause 
Ihe^r could not intrench upon them by open force, but Inly by that specious 
equity and moderation they have shown v». First, they pretended to prove, 
wm their moderate conduct in regard to us, that as we were free, we should not 
have marched is conjunction with them against the other allies, had they not 
given them just grounds for complaint. Secondly, by attacking the weakest 
nrstt, and subduing them one after another, they enabled themselves, by theif 
ruin, to sulgect tte powerful without difficulty, who at last would be left alone 
and without support; whereas, had they begun by invading us, at the time 
that the allies were possessed of all tiieir troops, and were able to make some 
stand, they coukl not so easily have completed their designs. Besides, as we 
had a large fleet, which would strengthen considerably whatever {>arty we should 
declare for, this was a check upon them. Add to this, that the high regard we 
have always shown for their republic, and the endeavours we have used to gain 
the favour erf those who commanded it, have suspended our ruin. But we had 
been undone, had not this war broke out ; which the fate of others leaves no 
nx>m to doubt. 

" What friendship, then, what lasting alliance can be concluded with those 
who are never friends and allies, but when force is employed to make them 
continue such ? For, as they were obliged to caress us during the war, to pre- 
vent our joining with the enemy; we were constrained to treat them with the 
same r^ard in time of peace, to prevent their falling upon us. That which k)ve 
produces in other places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this circum- 
stance that made an alliance subsist some time, which both parties were de- 
termined to break upon the wery first favourable opportunity : let therefore no 
one accuse us for the advantage we now take. We had not always the same 
opportunity to save, as they Md to ruin us ; but were under the necessity of 
waiting for a favourable moment before we could venture to declare ourselves. 
"Sjicb are the motives which now oblige us to solicit your alliance ; the equity 
and justice of which appear very strong to us, and consequently call on us to 
provide for our safety ; we should nave claimed your protection before, had you 
been sooner inclined to afford it to us^ for we offered ourselves to you even 
before the war broke out : »ve have now come at the persuasion of the Bceotiana 
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your allies, to diaemffe ounelTes fiom the oppfesMTs of Greece, end ji»ii 
our amis with its defooders; and to pfovide for the aecurity of our state, which 
is now in imminent danger. If any thing can be objected to our conduct, it is 
the declaring ourselves so precipitately, with more generosity than prudence, 
and without naving made the least preparations, but this also ounit to en- 
gag^e you to be more ready in succouring us ; that you may not lose the opi>oT* 
tunity of protecting the oppressed, and avenging yourselves on your enemies. 
There never was a more favourable conjuncture than that which now ofiers 
itiielf ; a conjuncture, when war and pestilence have consumed their forces, and 
exhausted their treasure : not to mention that their fleet is divided, by which 
means they will not be in a condition to resist you, should you invade them at 
the same time by land and sea. For they either will leave us to attack Tou, 
and give us an opportunity of succouring you ; or they will oppose us aU to- 
gether, and then you will have but half their forces to contend with. 

*' For the rest, let no one imagine that you will expose yourselves to danglers 
for a people incapable of doing you service. Our country indeed lies at a 
considerable distance from you, but our aid is near at hand. For die war will 
be carried on, not in Attica, as is supposed, but in that country whose revenues 
are the support of Attica, and we are not far from it. Consider also, that in 
abandoning us, you will increase the power of the Athenians by the additilMi of 
ours ; and that no state will then dare to take up arms against them. But in 
succouring us, ^rou will stren|}then yourselves with a fleet, which you so much 
want ; you will induce many other people, after our example, to join you ; and 
you win take off" the rej^roacb cast uixw you, of abandoning those who have re- 
course to your protection, which will be no inconsiderable advantage to you 
during the course of the war. 

'* We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupit^ Olympus, in whose 
temple we now are, lot to frustrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject suppli- 
ants, whose preservation may be highly advantageous, and whose ruin may he 
infinitely pernicious to you. Show yourselves such now, as the idea entei^ 
tained of your generosity, and the extreme danger to which we are reduced, may 
demand : that is, the protectors of the afflicted and the deliverers of Oreece.^^ 

The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted them into the alliance of 
Peloponnesus. An immediate incursion into the enemy's countiy was resdved, 
and that the allies should rendezvous at Corinth with two thirds of their forces. 
The Lacedsmonians arrived first, and prepared engines for transp<Mling the 
ships from the gulph of Corinth into the sea of Athens, in order to invade At- 
tica both by land and sea. The Athenians were no less active on their side ; 
but the allies, being employed in their harvest, and beginning to grow weaiy 
of the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that all these prepara- 
tions were made affainsl them, from a supposition that they were very .weak, to 
undeceive the world, and show that they alone were able to support a fleet 
without the aid of Lesbos, sent to sea a fleet of one hundred sail, which they 
manned with citizens as well as foreigners ; not exempting a single citizen, 
except such only as were obliged to serve on horseback, or whose revenue 
amounted to five hundred measures of com. After having showed themselves 
before the istbmui of Corinth, the more to display their power, they made 
descents into whatever parts of Peloponnesus they pleased. 

The world never saw a finer fleet. The Athenians guarded their own coun- 
tiy, and the coasts of Eubcea and Salamin, with a fleet of a bundled ships; 
they cruUed round Peloponnesus with another fleet of the like number of ves- 
sels, without including their fleet before -Lesbos and other places. The whole 
amounted to upwards of two hundred and fifty galleys. The expenses of this 
powerful armament entirely exhausted their treasure, which had been very 
much drained before by the siege of Potidaea. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly surprised at so formidable a fleet, which they 
by no means expected, rcrturned with t?3 utmost expedition to their owncoun^ 
t;y, and only ordered forty galleys lo he fitted out for the succour of Mi tyleno. 
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The Athpiwirt^had sent ft reinforcemeiil tfai&er^coBSifltingrof ft ihanmidhtkrr 
aimed ttoops, by wfaofle ftsaistaiice tbey made a contnyallfttioD, whii forts in 
the most commodious places ; so that it was blocked up, both by sea and land, 
in the hepiming of winter. The Atheuians were in such great want of moner 
for carrying on this siege, that they were obliged to assess themselves, which 
they had never done before, and by this means two hundred talents were sent 

to It.* 

The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, and having waited to 
no purnose for the succours which the Lacedsmonians had promised them, 
surrendered, upon condition that no person should be put to death or impri- 
soned till the ambassadors, whom they should said to Athens, were returned ; 
and that, in the mean time, the troops should be admitted into the city.t As 
soon as the Athenians had got possession of the city, such of the factious Mity- 
leneans ^ had fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, and 
afterwards to Athens. There the afikir ctf the Mityleneans was debated. A» 
their revolt had ereatly exasperated the peqple, because it had not been pre- 
ceded by any ill treatment, and seemed a mere effect of theur hatred for the 
Athenians, in the first transports of their rage, they resolved to put all the citi- 
zens to death indiscrimiuately , and to make all the women and children slaves^ 
and immediately sent a galley to put the decree in execution. 

But night gave them leisure to make different redections. This severity 
was jud^d too cruel, and carried farther than consisted with justice. Thej 
imagined to themselves the fate of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to 
slai^ter, and repented their having involved the innocent with the guilty* 
This sudden change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean ambassadors some 
little glimmerinigs of hope ; and Hbey prevailed so far with the magistrates ai 
to have the affair debated a second time. Cleon, who had suggested the first 
decree^ a man of a fiei^ temper, and who bad great author!^ over the peo* 
pie, maintained his opinion with great vehemence and heat. He represented, 
that it was unworthy a wise government to change with every wind, and to 
annul in the morning what they had decreed the night before : and that it was 
highly important to take an exemplary vengeance of the Mityleneans, in ordey 
to awe the rest of their allies, who were eveiy where ready to revolt. 

DiodoHTus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first assembly, now opposed 
his ai^^ments mc»e strai^ly than before. After describing, in a tender and 
pathetic manner, the deplorable condition of the Mityleneans, whose minds. 
Be said, must necessarily be on the rack, while they were expecting a sentence 
that was to determine their fate, he represented to the Athenians^ that the 
fame of their mildness and clemency had always reflected theiiighest honour 
on them, and distinguu^hed them gloriously from all other nations : ne observed, 
that the citizens ot Mitylene haa been drawn involuntarily into the rebellion, a 
proof of which was, their surrendering the city to them the instant it was in 
their power ^ do it ; they therefore, by this decree, would murder their bene* 
&ctor8,and consequently oe both unjust and ungrateful, in punishinff the inno- 
cent with the guilty. He observed fiairther, that supposing the Mityleneans 
in general were guilty, it would however be for the interest of the Athenians 
to dissemble, in order that the rigorous punishment they had decreed might 
^i exasperate the rest of the allies; and that the best way to put a sto{> to 
the evil, would be to leave room for repentance and not plunge people into 
despair, by the absolute and irrevocable refusal of a pardon. His opinion 
therefore was, that they should examine veiy deliberately the cause of those 
factious Mityleneans who had been brought to Athens, and pardon all the rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Diodorus carried it only by 
a few votes. A second galley was therefore immediately fitted out. It was 
fumisbed with every thine that might accelerate its course ; and the ambassa^ 
Oors of Mitylene promised a great reward to the crew, provided they arrived 

- ■ - ... —I 
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time enough. Thej therefore did tMt quit dieir MM, even viIwb ihfSj took 
sustenance, but eat wad dnvk as tbej roived, mxI took dieir rest aiternal^ ; 
and veiy faappiiy for tbem, the wind was favourahle. The first galley liad 
eot a day and nights sail belbse tbem, hot as tbose on bea^ carried Ml news, 
they did not make groat haste. Its afrirdi before the cit^ had spread die 
utmost oonstematioB in eveiy pnt of it; but it increased iifiniteiy, when &e 
decree, by which all the citizens were sentenced to die, was read in a full 
assembly. Nothing was now heard in all places hut cries and loud lamenta- 
tion. The moment the sentence w«is about to be put in execuHon, advice 
came that a second gmHey bad arrired. Immediately the cruel massacre was 
suspended. The assemtily was aeainconyened ; and the decree which granted 
a pardon was tistened to with a euence and joy, that is much easier conoeiyed 
than expressed. 

All the factscNis Mityieneans. though upwards of a diousand, w«re {rot to 
death. The eity was aHerwaros diamantted, the MpB delivered up, and the 
whole island^ the city of Metbynma excepted, was divided into thr^ thousand 
pairts <or portions, three hundred of which were consecrated to the service of 
4he gods ; and the rest divided by lot among such Athenians a« were sent 
thither, to whom the natives of the country gave a revenue of two mine for 
eveij portion ; on which condition they were permitted to keep poasesaionof 
the island, but not as proprietors.* The cities which beloqged to tire Ifitj- 
teneans on the coast of Asia, were all subjected by the Athenians. 

Daring the winter of the preceding campaign, the inbabitants of Pla^eett, 
having loaft att hopes of succour, and being in the utmost want of p rovisi o ii i 
ibrm^ a resokltiott to cut their way through the enemy ; but half of them, 
struck with the greatness of the danger, and the boldness of the enterprise, 
entirely lost courafi;e when they came to the «xeciktion j the rest, who weite 
about two hundred and twenty soldiers, persitfled in their resc^tton, and es- 
caped in the following manner.! 

before I begin the relation of then* escape, it will he ipioper to Mbrm mj 
readers, in what sense I use certain expressions I diait eni)9>loy in it, hi 
«trictnes8 of speech, the line (ht fortification which is made t^imd a ekj when 
besieged, to prevent sallies, is called oontravAllation \ and that which is made 
to prevent any succours trorn^ withocrt, is named ctrteumvaUationw Both tfiese 
fortiications were used in the siege ; however, for iMreti^y's sake I shftU use 
only the foitner term. 

The contravaliation consisted of two wuUs, at sixteen font distance one^from 
the other. The space between the two walls^ being a kind of platform or ter- 
race, seemed to be but one smgle building, and composed a range of eazems 
or barracks, where the soldiers had their lodgings. Loffy towers were built 
around at pn^r distances, ettendmg from one wall to tbe other, in order that 
they might be able to defend themselves at the same time again^ any attack 
from within and without. There was no going kom one cazem to another 
without crossif^ those towers ; and on the top of the wall was a parapet on 
both sides, where a guard was commonly kept ; but in rainy weather, the sol- 
diers used to shelter themselves in tt^ towers, whidi served the purpose of 
guard-houses. Such was the contravaliation^ having on both sides a ditch, the 
earth of which had been employed in makii^ the bricks of the wall. 

The besieged first took the height of the wall by counting the rows of bricks 
which composed it ; and this they did at diflerent times, and employed several 
men for that purpose, in order that they m%ht not mistake in the calculation. 
Tnis was the easier, bccause^as the wall stood but at a short distance, every 
part of it was very visible. They then made ladders of a proper length. 

All things being now ready; for executing the design, the besieeed left the 
city on a dark night, in the midst of a atorm of wind and rain. Afler cnassiiig 

• The Attic minas was worth a hundred drachms, that is, fifty French lirrei or Iff, STi. 
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the first diteh, thej (irew near to the wall undisco7ei«d throtig}i the daricneas 
of the night : not to mention that the noise made b^ the wind and rain pre- 
vented their being heard. They marched at some distance from one another, 
to prevent the clashing of their arms, which were light, in order that those who 
carried them might be the more active ; and one of their legs was naked to 
keep them from slipping so easily in the mire. Those who carried the ladders 
placed them in the space between the towers, where they knew no guard was 
posted, because it rained. That instant twelve men mounted the ladders, 
armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched directly to the tow 
ers, six on each side. They were followed by soldiers armed only with jave* 
lins, that they might mount the easier ; and their shields were carried aftet 
them to be used in the chaige. 

When most of these were got to the top of the wall, they were discovered by 
the falling of a tile, which one of their comrades, in taking hold of the para- 
pet, had thrown down. The alarm was immediately given from the towen, 
and the whole camp approached the wall without discovering the occasion of 
the outcry, from the gloom of the night, and the violence of the storm. Be- 
sides which, those who had staid behind in the city, beat an alarm at the fame 
time in another quarter, to make a diversion ; so that the enemy did not know 
which way to turn themselves, and were afraid to quit their posts. But a coips 
of reserve, of three hundred men who were kept for any unforseen accident 
that might happen. Quitted the contravallation, and ran to that part where they 
^ heard the noise ; ana torches were held up towards Thebes, to show that they 
must run that way. But those in the city, to render the signal of no use, made 
others at the same time in dLSerent quarters, having prepared them oo the 
wall for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had^ mounted first having possessed themselvea 
of the two towers which flanked th'e interval where the ladders were set, and 
having killed those who ffuarded them, posted themselves there to defend the 
passage and keep off the besiegers. Then, setting ladders from the top of 
the wall £^ainst the two towers, they caused a great number of their comrades 
to mount in order to keep off, by the dischaige of their arrows, as well those 
who were advancing fo the foot of the wall, as the others who were hastening 
frutn the neighbouring towers. While this was doing, they had time to set 
several ladders, and to throw down the parapet, that the rest might cor^e up 
with greater ease. As fast as they came up, they went down on the other side 
and drew up near the ditch on the outside, to shoot at those who appeared. 
After they were passed over, the men who were in the towers came downlast, 
and made to the ditch to follow after the rest. 

That instant the guard of three hundred, with torches, came up. However 
as the Plataeans saw their enemies by this light better than they were seen by 
them, they took a surer aim, by which means the last crossed the ditch, with- 
out being attacked in their passage : but this was not done without difficulty, 
because the ditch was frozen over, and the ice would not bear, on account ot 
the thaw and heavy rains. The violence of the storm was of great advan- 
tage to them. 

After all were passed, thej^ took the road towards Thebes, tlie better to con- 
ceal their retreat ; because it would not appear likely that they had fled to- 
wards an enemy's city. Immediately they perceived the besi^ers, with 
torches in their hands, pursuiiig in the road that led to Athens. AAer keeping 
that of Thebes about six or seven stadia,* they turned short towards the mpMn- 
tain, and resumed the route of Athens, where two hundred and twelve ar- 
rived, out 6f two hundred and twenty who had quitted the place ; the- rest 
having returned through fea^, one archer excepted, who was taken on the side 
of the ditch of contravaHation. The besi^ini, after having pursued them 
to DO pmpoeeft returned to their camp. 

Vot. IL XI 
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In the mean time, the Platssins wbo remained \nik$ city, supposing that dl 
their coinpanions had been Mlled, because tboee who returned, to justify them- 
selves, amrmed that they were, sent a herald to demand the dead bodies ; but 
being told the true state of the affair, he withdrew. 

About the end of the following campaign, which is that wherein Mitylene 
was taken, the Platseans, being in absolute want of provisions, and unable to 
make the least defence, surrendered upon condition that they should not be 
punished till they had been tried and adjudged in due form of justice. Five 
commissioners came for this purpose from Lacedsmon ; and these, without 
charging them with any crime, barely asked them whether they had done any 
service to the Lacedaemonians and the allies in this war ? the Platseans were 
much surprised as well as puzzled at this question ; and were sensible, that it 
had been suggested by the Thebans, their professed enemies, who had vowed 
their destruction. They therefore put the Lacedaemonians in mind of the ser- 
vices they had done to Greece in general, both at the battle of Artemisium and 
that of Hatses ; and particularly in Lacedsemon at the time of the earthquake, 
which was followed by the revolt of their slaves. The only reason, they de- 
clared, of their having joined the Athenians afterwards, was to defend them- 
selves from the hostilities of the Thebans, against whom they had implored 
the assistance of the Lacedaemonians to no i)urpose : that if that was imputed^ 
to them for a crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought not however en- 
tirely to obliterate the remembrance of their former services. " Cast your 
eyes," said they, *• on the monuments of your ancestors which you see here, 
to whom we annually pay all the honours which can be rendered to the manes 
of the dead. You tnougnt fit to intrust their bodies with us, as we were eye- 
witnesses of their bravery ; and yetyou will now give up their ashes to their 
murderers, in abandoning us to the Theban^j who fought against them at die 
battle of Plataeae. Will you enslave a provmce where Greece recovered its 
liberty ? Will you destroy the temples of those gods to whom you owe the vic- 
tory ? Will you abolish the memoi^ of their founders, who contributed so 
greatly to your safety? On this occasion, we may venture to say, our interest 
IS inseparable from yourgloir ; and you cannot deliver up your ancient friends 
and benefactors to the unjust batred of the Thebans, without eternal infamy to 
yourselves."* 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances should have made some 
impression on the Lacedaemonians ; but they were biassed more by the answer 
tiie Thebans made, and which was expressed in the most bitter and hau^ty 
terms against the Plataeans ; and besides, they had brought their instructions 
from Lacedaemon. They stood therefore to their first Question, *' Whether 
the Plataeans had done them any service since the war ?*' and making them 

Sass one after another, as they severally answered no, they were immediately 
utchered, and not one escai>ed. About two hundred were killed in this manner ; 
and twenty -five Athenians, who were among them, met with the same unhajpjpy 
fate. Their wives, who had been taken prisoners, were made slaves. The 
Tliebans afterwards peopled their city with exiles from Megara and Plataeae ; 
but the year after they demolished it entirely. It was in this manner the 
Lacedaemonians, in the bopes of reaping great advantage from the Thebans^ 
sacrificed the Plataeans to their animosity, ninety-three years after their first 
aUiance with the Athenians. 

In the sixth year of the war of Peloponnesus, the plague broke out anew in 
Athens, and again swept away g^at numbers.! 

SECTION ly. — niS ATBENIANS possess THEHSELyES OF rrLI»,&C. SIXTH 
AKU SRVEirTH TEARS OF THE WAR* 

I PASS over teveral particular incidents of the succeeding campaigns, which 
miter very little from one another ; the Lacedaemonian^ making regutarly every 
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year fncursions into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponnesus: I h'kewise 
omit some si^es m different places : that of Pyius, a little city of Messenia, 
only four hundred furlongs* from Lacedsemon, was one of the most considera- 
ble. The Athenians, headed hj Demosthenes, had taken that city, and for- 
tilled themselves very strongly m it ; this was the seventh year of the war. 
The Lacedaemonians left Attica immediately, in order to go and recover, 
if possible, that place, and accordingly they attacked it both by sea ami 
land* Brasidas, one of their leaders, signalized himself here by the most ex- 
traordinary acts of braverjr. Opposite to the city was a little island called 
Sphacteria, whence the besieged might be greatly ^nnoyed, and the entrance of 
the harbour shut up. They therefore threw a chosen body of Lacedsemonians • 
into it } making in all, four hundred and twenty, exclusive of the Helot?. A 
battle was fought at sea, in which tbe Athenians were rictorious, and accord- 
ingly erected a trophy. They surrounded the island, and set a guard in every 
Eart of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants from going out, or any provisions 
om being brought in to them.j 

The news of me defeat being carried to Sparta, the magistrate tliought tbe 
afiair of the utmost importance, and therefore came himself upon the spot, in 
order that he mig:ht be oetter able to take proper measures ; when, concluding 
that it would be impossible for him to save those who were on the island, ana 
that they at last must necessarily be starved out, or be taken by some other 
means, be proposed an accommodation. A suspension of arms was concluded^ 
in order to give the Lacedaemonians time to send to Athens ; but upon condi- 
tion that in the mean time they should surrender up all their galleys, and not 
attack the place either by sea or land, till the return of the ambassadors : that 
if , they complied with these conditions, the Athenians would permit them ta 
cany provisions to those who were in the island, at the rate of so much for the 
master, and half for the servant ;t and that the whole should be done publicly, 
and in sight of both armies : that, on the other side, the Athenians should be 
allowed to keep guard round the island, to prevent any thing from going in or 
oat of it, but should not attack it in any manner ; that in case this agreement 
siiould be infringed in the least, the truce should be broken ; otherwise, that it 
should continue m full force till the return of the ambassadors, whom the Athen- 
ians obliged themselves, by the articles, to convey backwards and forwards | 
and that then the Lacedaemonians should have their ships restored, in tiie same 
condition in which they had been deKvered up. Such were the articles oi the 
treaty. The Lacedaemonians began to put it in executions, by surrendering^ 
about sixty ships ; after which they sent ambassadors to Athens. 

Being admitted to an audience before the people, they beean by saying, that 
tbej had come to the Athenians to sue for that peace which they tliemselves 
were, a little before, in a condition to grant : that they now might acquire the 
glory of having restored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the I^acedaemonianft 
consented to t&ir being arbitrators in this treaty : that the danger to which 
their citizens were exposed in the island, had determined theai to take such a 
step as could not but be very grating to tbe Lacedaemonians : however, that 
their affairs were far from deing desperate : and therefore, that now was the 
time to establish, between the two republics, a firm and solid friendship, be* 
cause the affairs of both were still fluctuating^ and fortune had not yet declared 
: bsolutely in favour of either : that the gods frequently abandoned those whom 
success makes proud, by changing the scene, and rendering them as unfortu- 
nate as they before had been happy : that they ought to consider, that the 
fortune of war is veiy uncertain ; and that the means to establish a lasting 
peace, is not to triumph over an enemy by oppressing him, but to agree to a 
reconciliation on just and reasonable terms, for then, conqueied by generosity 
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and not by rioieDce, his future tbougrhts beiog all emf^oyed, not oa refeog9f 
but on gratitude, he is delighted, and thinks it his duty to obsenre his engag»* 
ments with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for terminating the war, by a 
peace which would have been as glorious to them, as advantageous to all 
Greece. But Cleon, who had a great power over the people, prevented its 
taking effect. They therefore answered, by his advice, that those who were 
in the island should first surrender at discretion, and afterwards be carried to 
Athens, on the condition of being sent back from it, as soon as the Lacedseraon- 
ians should have restored the cities, &g. which the Athenians had been forced 
to give up by the last treaty ; and that these things being done, a firm and last* 
ing peace should be concluded. The Lacedaemonians demanded thai depu- 
ties should be appointed, and that the Athenians should engage to ratify what 
they should conclude. But Cleon exclaimed against this proposal, and said, it 
was plain they did not deal fairly, since they would not ne^tiate with the peo- 
ple, but with particular men, whom they might easily bribe : and that, if tbey 
had any thing to offer, the^ should do it immediately. The LacedcmoniaDs, 
finding there was no possibility for them to treat with the people without ad- 
vising with their allies, and that if any thing had been granted by them to 
their prejudice, they must be responsible for it, went away without concluding 
any thing ; fuU^ persuaded that they must not expect equitable treatment fix»n 
the Athenians, in the pres^it state of their affairs and dispositions consequent 
on prosperity. 

As soon as they were returned to Pylus, the suspension ceased : but when the 
Lacedaemonians came to demand back their ships, the Athenians refused to 
give (hem up, upon pretence that the treaty had been infringed in some par- 
ticulars of little consequence. The Lacedaemonians inve^ed strooghr against 
this refusal, as being a manifest perfidy ; and immediately prepared for war 
with greater vigour and animosity than before. A haughty dej^tcHtmeut in suc- 
cess, and want of fiutb in the observation of treaties, never fail, eventusdly, to 
involve a people in great calamities. This will appearby what follows. 

The Athemans continued to keep a strict guard round the island, to preTent 
any provisions from being brought into it, and hoped they should soon be able 
to starve out the inhabitants. But the Lacedaemonians engaged the whole 
country in their interest by the views of gain, laying a heavy^ tax upon provi- 
sions, and giving such slaves their freedom as should bring any into it. Pit>- 
visions were therefore now brought at the hazard of men's lives, from all parts 
of Peloponnesus. There were even many who swam from the coast to the 
island, opposite to the harbour, and drew after them goats skuss filled with 
pounded finseed, and poppies mixed with honey. 

Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to almost the like extremi- 
ties, being in want of both water and provisions. When advice was brought 
to Athens, that their countrymen, so far from reducing the enemy by famine, 
were themselves almost starved, it was feared, that as it would not be possible 
for the fleet to subsist during the winter, on a desert coast which beloi^ed to 
the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in so dangerous a road, the island must by that 
means be less securely guarded, which would give the prisoners an opportu- 
nity of escaping. But the circumstance they chiefly dreaded was, that the 
Lacedaemonians, aAer their countiymeo were once extricated from their dan- 
ger, would refuse to hearken to any conditions of peace ; so that they now re- 
pented their having lefosed it when offered them. 

Cleon saw plainly that these complaints would all fall on him. He there- 
fore bttjpan by asserting, thai it was all a false report concerning the extreme 
want Qt provisions^ to which the Athenians, both within and without F^lus, 
were said to be reduced. He next exclaimed, in presence of the people^ 
against the supineness and inactivity of the leaders who besirged the island, 
pretending that Were they to exert the least bravery, they might soon take the 
island I aind that had he <;ommanded» he would soon have taken iU Upon this 
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be was immediately appointed to coramand the expeditioii ; Niciaf , who was 
before elected, resigning voluntarily that honour to him, either throueh wealc- 
ness, for he was naturally timid, or oat of a political view, in order that the 111 
success which it was generally believed Cleon would meet with ir this enter- 
prise, might lose him the favour of the people. But now Cleon was greatly 
surprised as well as embarrassed ; for he aid not expect that the Athenians 
would take him at his word, he being a better talker than soldier, and much 
more able with his tongue than his sword. However, he desired laave to wave 
the honour they offered him, for which he alleged several excuses : but finding 
that the more he declined the command, the more they pressed him to accept 
it, he changed his note ; and supplying his want of courage with rhodomontade, 
he declared before the whole assembly, with a firm and resolute air, that he 
would bring, in twenty days, those of the bland prisoners, or lose his life. 
The whole assembly, on hearing these words, set up a laugh, for they knew 
the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of every body, made good his 
words. He and Demosthenes (the other chief) landed in the island, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them from post to post, and f ainii^ ground 
perpetually, at last forced diem to the extremity of the inland. The Lace- 
daemonians had stormed a fort that was thought inaccessible. There they 
drew up in order of battle, faced about to that side only where they could bie 
attacked, and defended themselves like so many lions. As the engagement 
had lasted the greatest part of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed with 
heat and weariness, and parched with tfaiist, the eeneral of the Messenians, 
addressing himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that all their efforts would 
be to no purpose, unless they chaiged their enemy's rear ; and, promised, if 
they would give him but some troops armed with missive weapons, that he 
would endeavour to find a passage. Accordingly, he and his followers climbed 
up certain steep and crs^gy places which were not guarded, when coming 
down unperceived into the tort, he appeared on a sudden at the rear of the 
Lacedaemonians, which entirely damped their courage, and aAerwards com- 
pleted their overthrow. They now made but a very feeble resistance ; and 
being oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, and dejected through fa- 
tigue and despair, they began to give way : but the Athenians seized on all 
the passes to cut off their retreat. Cleon and Demosthenes, finding, that 
should the battle continue, not a man of them would escape, and being desi- 
rous of carrying them alive to Athens, commanded their soldiers to de.«ist ; 
and caused proclamation to be made by a herald, for them to lay down their 
arms, and surrender at discretion. At tnese words, the greatest part lowered 
their shields, and clapped their hands in token of approbation. A kind of sus- 
pension of arms was agreed upon ; and their commander desired leave mi^ht 
be granted him to despatch a messenger to the camp, to know the resolution 
of me generals. This was not allowed, but they called heralds from the coast ; 
and after several messages, a Lacedaemonian came forward, and cried aloud, 
that they were permitted to treat with the enemy, provided they did not sub- 
mit to dishonourable terms. Upon this they held a conference ; afler which 
they surrendered at discretion, and were kept till the next day. The Athen- 
ians then raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedaemonians their dead, em- 
barked for their own country, after distributing the prisoners among the seve- 
ral ships, and committing the guard of them to the captain of the galleys. 

In this battle a hundred and twenty-eight Lacedaemonians fell, out of four 
hundred and twenty, their number at first : so that there survived not (}uite 
three hundred, one hundred and twenty of whom were Spartans, that is, inha- 
bitants of the city of Sparta. The siege of the island, to compute from the 
beginning of it, including the time employed in the truce, had lasted seventy- 
two days. They all now left Pvlus ; ana Cleon's promise, though so vain and 
rash, wa^ found literally true, but the most surprising circumstance was, the 
capitulation that had b^n made ; for it was believed that the. Laced semonians^ 
10 fiff fiom suRenderiqg their arms, would die sword in hand. 
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This chapter contains the histoiy of thirteen years of the Peloponneaian war, 
to the nineteenth inclusively. 

SECTION I. — THE YBRT SHORT RCIOITS OF XERXES II. AND SOGDIANUS, &C. 

Artaxerxes died about the beginning of the forty-ninth year of his reign.* 
Xerxes, who succeeded him, was the only son which the queen his wife nad 




ously one festival day to the new king, who, after drinking too immoderately, 
had retired to his chamber, in order to give the fumes of the wine he had drank 
time to evaporate, where he killed him without any difficulty, after he had 
reigned but forty-five days, and was declared king in his 8tead.t 

He was scarcely on the throne, when he put to death Bagorazus, the most 
faithful of his father's eunuchs. It was he who had been appointed to superin* 
tend the interment of Artaxerxes, and the queen, Xerxes^s mother, who died 
the satne day with her royal consort. After having deposited the two bodies 
in the mausoleum, where the kir^ of Persia were interred, he found, at his 
return, Sogdianus on the throne, who did not receive him favourably, upon ac- 
count of some difference with him in the lifetime of his father. But the new 
king did not stop here : not long after he took an opportunity to quarrel with 
him, on some trifling circumstance relating to the obsequies of his father, and 
caused him to be stoned. 

By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of Bagorazus, Jie be- 
came the horror of the army and nobility, so that he did not think himself safe 
on a throne, to which he had forced his way by such horrid murders. He sus- 
pected that his brothers harboured the like design : and Ochus, to whom his 
father had left the government of Hyrcania, was the chief oljject of his suspi- 
cion. Accordingly he sent for him, with the intention of e^ettmg him murdered 
as soon as he arrived. Ochus however, who saw through his design, delayed 
coming upon various pretences ; which he continued till he advanced at the 
head of a strong army, which he openly declared he would employ to revenge 
the death of his brother Xerxes. This declaration brought over to him a greM 
number of the nobility, and several governors of the provinces, they being 
justly dissatisfied at me cruelty and ill conduct of Sogdiauus. They put the 
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tian 00 Ocfaus's head and proclaimQd Mm kipf • fcfdiaiws, seeing: biniMlf 
abandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly m the slight defence be 
made to maintain bis crown, as be bud been before unjust and barbarous in 
usurping it. Contraij to the advice df bis best friends, and the wisest peisons 
who still adhered to nim, be concluded a treaty with bis brother, who, i^ing 
him into his bands, caused bim to be thrown into ashes, where he died a cn!el 
death. This was a kind of punisbmetit pecoliair to the Persians, and exer- 
cised onij on great criminals. One of the laigest towers was filled to a certain 
iieight with ashes. The criminal was then Qirown headlong from the t«^ of 
Mhe tower into them ; afler which, the ashes were bj a wheel turned peixietually 
round him till he was suffocated. Thus this wicked prince fest nia liffr and 
empire, which be enjoyed six months and fifteen days.* 

Ochus, by the death of SoffdianM. nowfiwod iimnelf possessed of the em- 
pire. As soon as he was well settled in it, he changed bis name from Ochus 
to that of Darius. To distinguish him, historians aad the epi^t N^Sos. aigDi- 
fying bastard. He reigned nineteen years.t 

Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had supplanted Xenes, and had 
himself been dethroned By Ochus, meditated to serve the latter in the same 
manner. Though he was his brother by the fiither's as well as the modier's 
side, be openly revolted against bim, and was assisted in it by Artyphius, son of 
Mef^byzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we shall always call Darius, sent Artasy- 
ras one of bis generals, against Artyphius ; and himself, at the head of another 
army, marched agajnst Anites. Ar^phius, with the Grecian troops in hiapaT, 
twice defeated the general sent |gainst bim. But, engaging a third time, tbe 
Greeks were corrupted, and he himself was beat, and forced to surrender, upon 
his being flattered with hopes that a pardon would be granted bim. The king 
would have had him put to death, but was diverted from that resolution by 
queen Paiysatis, Darius^s sister and queen. She also was the daughter of Ar- - 
taxerxes, but not by the same mother as Darius. She was an intriguing, artful 
woman, and the king her husband was governed by her on most occasions. The 
counsel she now gave was perfidious to the last degree. She advised hina to 
exercise his clemency towards Artyphius, and sdiow him kind usa^, in order 
that his brother might hope, when he heard of his treating a rebellious servant 
with so much generosity, that he himself should meet at least with as mild treat- 
ment, and tfaereforo be prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that when 
once he should have seized that prince, be might dispose of him and Artyphius 
as he pleased. Darius followed her counsel, which proved successful. Ar- 
sites being informed of tbe gentle usaee which Artyphius met with, concluded, 
that as he was the king's brother, he should consequently meet with still more 
indulgent treatment ; and with this hope he concluded a treaty, and surrendered 
himself. Darius was very much inclined to save his life, but Parysatis, by 
representing to him, that he ought to punish this rebel to secure himself; at 
last prevailed with him to put his brother to death ; and accordingly he was suf- 
focated in ashes with Artyphius. Darius, however, had a violent stra^Ie 
with himself before he could give orders for this sacrifice, having a very tender 
affection for his brother. He afterwards put some other persons to death, which 
executions did not procure him the tranquillity he had expected from them ; for 
his reign was afterwards disturbed with such violent commotions, that he en- 
joyed but little repose. 

One of the most dangerous commotions was occasioned by the rebellion of 
Pisuthnes, who, being governor of Lydia, wanted to throw off hi* allegiance to 
the Persian empire, and make himself king in his province. What flattered 
hiiill with the hopes of succeeding in this attempt, was his having raised a con- 
siderable body of Grecian troops, under the command of Lycon the Athenian. 
Darius sent Tissaphemes against this rebel, and gave him, witli a considerable 
army, the coomiission of governor of Lydia, of which he was to dispossess 
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PiMliiliBS. Tissaphetoeft, who ma an urtlbl man, and eaptUe of acting^ in all 
characteis, focmd means of tamperioK witfa the Greeks «Mider Pisuthnes ; and hy 
dint ef presents and promises brougnt over the troops vHth their general to his 
party. Pisutbnes, wno by this desertion was unable to cany on bis destcns 
surrenderee}^ upon being nattered vrith the hopes of obtahiing his pardon ; but 
the instant he appealed before the king, he was sentenced to be suffocated in 
ashes, and accordingly met with the same fate as the rest of the rebelsv* But 
bis death did not put an end to all troubles ; for Amoiges his son, with the re- 
maiijiier of his army still opposed Tissaphemes ; and for two years laid waste 
the maritime provinces of Asia Minor, till he at last was taken by the Greeks 
of Peloponnesus, in lasus, a city of Ionia, and delivered up by the fnhabitanli 
to Tissaphemes, who ^t him to death.t 

Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of bis eunuchs. This kind of 
officers had for many years, engrossed all power in the court of Persia ; and we 
shall find by the sequel of this history, that they always governed absolutely 
in it.t We may know their character, and the danger to which they expost 
princes, by the picture which Diocletian, after he had resigned the empire and 
reduced bimseff to a private station of life, drew of freemen, who had gainej. 
a like ascendant over tne Roman emperors. ** Four or ^ve persons," says he^ 
who are closely united, and resolutely determined to impose on a prince, maf 
<io it very easily^ ^^^ never show things to him but in such a light as th^ 
are sure will please. They conceal whatever would contribute to enlighten 
him : and as they alone beset him continually, he cannot be infonmed of an^ 
thing but through their channel^ arid does nothing but what they think fit to sug- 
gest to him. Hence it is, that he bestows employments on those he ought to 
exclude from them ; and, on the other side, removes from offices such persons 
as are most worthy of filling ^em. In a word, the best prince is often sold br 
these men, thottf^h he be ever so virilant, and even suspicious of them. 
"Qpid multa? Ut Diocletianus ipse dioebat, bonus, cautus, optimus vendituT 
irap€rator."§ 

In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three eunuchs bad usurped 
all power in it ; an infallible mark that a government is bad, and the prince of 
little merit.jl But one of those three eunuchs, whose name was Artoxares, pre*' 
sided over and governed the rest. He had found Darius's weak side, b}^ which 
he insinuated himself into bis confidence. He had studied all his passions, to 
know how to indulge them, and govern his prince by their means. He plunged 
him continualhr in pleasures and amusements, to engross his whole authority to 
himself. In fane, under the name and protection of queen Parysatis, to whose 
will and pleasure he was the most devoted of slaves, he managed all the 
affairs of the empire, and nothing was transacted but by h!s orders. Intoxi* 
cated by the supreme authority which the favour of his sovereign gave him, he 
resolvea to make himself kii^, instead of being prime minister ; and accord* 
ingly fonned a desi^ to get Darius out of the way, and afterwards ascend the 
throne. However, his plot being discovered, he was seized and delivefcd up 
to Paiysatis. who put him to a most ignominious and cruel death. 

But the greatest mistbrtune which happened in the reign of Dai ius, was the 
revolt of tte li^yptians. This took place the same year which Pisuthnes re- 
helled.lT But Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. The 
Egyptians, weary of the Persian government, flocked from all parts to Amyr- 
teus of Sais,who at last was come out of the fens where he had defended him- 
self since the suppression of the revolt of Inarus. The Persians were driveo 
out. and Amyrteus proclaimed king of Egypt, where he reigned six years.** 
' Afler having established himself securely on the throne, ana entirely ex- 
pftW^i the Persians out of Egypt, he prepared to pursue them as far as Phc^ 
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■Hcia^^and had aheady <xmeeited measures with the Arabiami, to attack tiem 
iu that countnr. News of this beings brought to the king of Persia, he recalled 
the fleet which he had promised the Lacedemonians, to employ it in the de- 
fence of bis own dominions. 

While Darius was canyine oo the war in Egypt and Arabia, the Medes re- 
belled ; however, they were defeated, and reduced to their allegiance by force 
of arms. To punish them for this revolt, their yoke, which till then had been 
tolerably easy, was made heavier : a fate that rebellious subjects always exi>e- 
rieiice, when toe government which they have endeavoured to throw oft, gains 
the upper hand» 

Darius's arms seem to have had the like success against the Egyptians. 
Amyrteus dying, or probably falling in battle after he bad reigned sixty years, 
Kas, according to Herodotus, succeeded in the throne l^ bis son rausiris, assisted 
by the Persians. To effect this, they must either have been masters of Egypt, 
or their party the strongest in that kinfl^dom.* 

After navmg crushed the rebels in Media, and restored the affairs of Egypt 
to their former situation, Darius gave Cyrus, the youngest of his sons, the su- 
preme command of all the provinces of Asia Minor: an important eommis- 
sion,by which he commanded all the provincial governors in that part of the 
empire, t '^ 

1 thought it necessaiy to anticipate events and draw together the facts which 
relate to the kings of Persia,' to prevent my being often obliged to interrupt 
the histoiy of the Greeks, to which I now return. 

aSCTlON II.—- THE ATHENIANS MAKE THEMSELVES MASTERS OF THE I8X.AJrP 
OF CTTHERA, &C. &C. THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

The three or four campaigns which followed the reduction of the smaJ^ 
island of Sphacteria, were distioguished by veiy few considerable events. 

The Athenians under Nicias took the little island of Cythera, situated on 
the coast of Lacedaemon, near Cape Malea, and from thence infested tbe 
whole country .J 

Brasidas, on tbe other side, marched towards Thrace. The Lacedaemon- 
ians were induced by more than one motive to undertake the expedition : ima- 
gining they should oblige the Athenians, who had fallen upon them in their 
countiT, to divide their forces. The inhabitants of it invited tbem thither, 
and offered to pay the army. In fine, tbey were extremely glad to embrace 
that opportunity, to rid themselves of the Helots, who tbey expected would 
rise in rebellion, On tbe taking of Pylus. Tbey had already made away with 
two thousand of them in a most horrid manner. Upon the specious pre- 
tence of rewarding merit even in slaves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body 
of men whose courage they dreaded, tbey caused proclamation to be made, 
that such of the Helots as had done tbe greatest service to tbe state in the last 
campaigns, should enter their names in the public registers, in order to their 
being made free. Accordingly two thousand gave m their names. Tbey 
were carried in procession through the temples, with cbaplets of flowers on 
their beads, as if they were really to be set at liberty. After this ceremony, 
they all disappeared, and were never heard of more. We have here an in- 
stance, in what manner a suspicious policy and power, when filled with jealousy 
and distrust, excite men to the commission of the blackest crimes, without 
scrupling to make even religion itself and tbe authority of the gods, subservi- 
ent to their dark designs.§ 

They therefore sent seven hundred Helots with Brasidas, whom they had 
appointed to head this enterprise. This general brought over several cities, 
either by force or secret understanding, but still more by his wisdom and mo- 
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demtioii. Tie ddef of Aeae were Aca&thui and Stacin, two coloniet fnMn 
AndrtM. He also marched afterwards towards Amphipoltt, an Athenian colony, 




sail with seven «hips that were near him, to secure tibe place before Brasidas 
could seize it ;; or<) at worst, to eet into Eion> which lay very near Ampblpo- 
lis. Brasidas, who was afraid of fhucydides, from his great influence through- 
out that country, where he was possessed of some gold mines, made all the des- 
patch imaginable to get there before him ; and o£fered such advantageous con- 
ditions to the besieged, who did not expect succours so soon, that they surren- 
dered. Thucydides arrived the same evening at £ion ; and had be failed 
to come that day, Brasidas would have taken possession of it the next mor- 
uing by daj-break. Although Thuc^^dides had made all imaginable despatch, 
the Athenians charged him with being the cause of the taking of Amphiptf- 
lis, aod accordingly banished him.t v 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of that city, as well because 
&ey drew great revenues from it, and timber to build their ships, as becaufB 
it was a kind of gate for entering Thrace. They were afraid that all theif 
allies in that neighbourhood would revolt ; especially as Brasidas discovered 
great moderation and justice, and continually gave out, that he came with no 
other view but to free the country. He declared to the several nations, that 
at bis leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, in presence of the magistrates, to 
leave all those the enjoyment of their liberties, who would conclude an alliance 
with him ; and that he ought to be considered as the most abandoned of men, 
should he employ oaths to ensnare their credulity. '* For," according to Bra* 
sidas, *' a fraud cloaked with a specious pretence, reflects infinitely greater 
dishonour on persons in high stations, than open violence ; because the latter 
is the effect of power which fortune has put into our hands ; and the former m 
ibunded wholly on perfidy, which is the pest of society. Now I (said he) 
should do a great injury to my country, besides dishonouring it eternally, if br 
procuring it some slight advants^es, I should ruin the reputation it enjoys of 
being just and faithful to its promises ; which renders it much more powerful 
than all its forces united toe^ether, because this acquires it the esteem aud con- 
fidence of other states." Upon such noble and equitable principals as these, 
Brasidas always formed his conduct ; believing that the strongest bulwark of a 
nation is justice, moderation, integrity ; and the firm persuasion which their 
neighbours and allies entertain, that they are not so base as to harbour a design 
to usurp their dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. By this conduct 
he brouffht over a great number of the enemy's allies. 

The Atheniaas, under the command of Demosthenes and Hippocrates, had 
entered Bueotia, expecting that several cities would join them the moment ther 
should appear. The Thebans marched out to meet them near Delium. A 
considerable engagement ensued, in which the Athenians were defeated and 
put to flight.J Socrates was in this battle ; and Laches, who accompanied 
that great man in it, gives the followii^ testimony of him in Plato, that, had 
the rest of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians would 
not have sustained so gieat a loss before Ueiium. He was borne away hf the 
crowds who fled and was on foot ; Alcibiades who was on horseback, when he 
saw him, rode up 'o him, and did not stir from him, but defended him with 
the utmost bravery, from the enemy who were pursuing him.§ 

Ailer the battle, the victors besieged the city. Among other engines em- 
ployed by them to batter it, they used one of a veiy extraordinanr kmd. Tbi; 
was a kH^ piece of timber, cut mto two parts, and afterwards maae hollow ana 
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joined anm, so that its shape resembled veiy much that ct a Aite. At <M 
of the ends was fixed a long iron tobe^witfa a caldron attached to ft ; so that, bf 
blowing a laige pair of bellows at the other end oi the piece ot timber, the 
wind being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a great fire with pitch 
and brimstone that lay in the caldron. This engine being carried on carts as 
far as tlie rampart, to that part where it was lined with stakes and iasciues, 
threw out so great a flame, that the ramjoart being immediately abandoned, and 
the palisades burned, the city was easily taken. 

SECTION III. — ^A twelvemonth's TRUCE IS AGREED UPON BETWEEN THE TWO 
STATES, &C. &C. NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAB. 

The losses and advantages on both sides were nearly equal ; and the two 
nations began to grow weaiy of a war, which put them to great exoense, and did 
iKrt procure them any real advantage. A truce for a year was therefore coo- 
oluded between the Athenians andXacediemonians.* The former resolved op 
it, in order to check the progress of Brasidas's conquests ; to secure their cities 
and fortresses : and aflerwaras to conclude a general peace, in case the^r judged 
it would be ot advantage to them. The latter were induced to it, in order 
tfiat, by the sweets of repose, peace might become desirable to their enemy ; 
and to get out of their hands such of their citizens as the Athenians bad taken 

Srisoners in the island of Sphacteria, and which they could never expect to 
o, if Brasidas extended his conquests farther. The news of this accommo- 
dation sensibly afflicted Brasidas, as it stopped him in the midst of his career, 
and disconcerted all his projects. He could not even prevail with himself to 
abandon the city of Scione, which be had taken two days before, but without 
knowing that a truce was concluded. He still went farther, and did not scruple 
to take j\f ende, a little city not far from Scione, that surrendered to htm as the 
Ibrmer had done, which was a direct violation of the treaty : but Brasidas pre- 
tended he bad other infractions to object to the Athenians. 

It will naturally be supposed, that they were far from being pleased with the 
conduct of Brasidas. Cleon, in all public assemblies, was for ever inflaming 
the minds of the Athenians, and blowing up the fire of war. His great success 
in the expedition of Sphacteria had raised his credit infinitely with the people : 
he was now grown insupportably proud, and his audaciousness was not to be 
restrained. He had a vehement, im})etuous, and furious kind of eloquence, 
which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not so much by the strei^h oi 
his arguments, as by the boldness and firo of his style and utterance. It was 
Cleon who first set the example of bawling in assemblies, where the greatest 
decprupi and moderation baa till then been observed ; of throwing his robe be- 
hind him, to give him the more liberty to display bis arms; o? striking his 
thigh ; and otrunning up and down the rostra while he was speakii^. In a 
word, he first introduced amor^ the orators, and all those who were in public 
employments, an ui^overoable licentiousness, and a contempt of decency ; a 
lipentiousness and contempt which soon introduced terrible irregularities and 
confusion in public affatrs.T 

Thus two men, each on his own side, opposed the tranquillity of G^ece 
and raised, but in a very diflerent way, an mvincible obstacle to its peace 
These were Cleon and Brasidas. The former, because the war screened his 
vices and malversations ; and the latter, because it added a new lustre to his 
virtues. And indeed, it gave Cleon an opportunity of committing enormous 
oppressions, and Brasidas of performing great and noble actions. But their 
death, which happened about the same time, made way for a new accom- 
modation.J 

The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command the troops which were to 
oppose Brasidas, and reduce those cities that had revolted from their alle- 
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g^iskliee. Tbe Atheoians were solicitous for none of them to much as Amplti- 

EoJis : and Brasidas threw himself into that city in order to defend it. Cieon 
ad written to Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to tbe kioKof tbe Odomao- 
tes, to fiumish Eiin with as many troops as possible, and with tbe utmost ex* 
peditio:i. He waited for them, and had resolved to march immediately tow- 
ards the enemy ; but finding his soldiers, who had followed him iovol*mta- 
rily and with regret, grow weary of continuing so long inactive, and to begin 
to compare his cowardice and inexperience with the ability and valour of 
Brasidas, be could no longer bear their contempt and murmurs : and Ima* 

S'ning himself a great ca^ain by his taking Sphacteria, he now fancied that 
e same good fortune would attend him at Ampbipolis. He Iberefere ap- 
proached it, as he said, to take a view of the place, till such time as all his 
forces should arrive ; not that he thought he wanted them to carry that city, 
or that be doubted in any manner his success ; for be was persuaded that no 
one would dare to oppose him, but only to enable him to invest the place on 
all sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. Acccmliiigly he encamped be- 
fore Amphi]^lis : when viewing very leisurely its situation, he fondl^r sup- 
posed that It would be in his power to retire whenever he pleased, without 
drawing the sword ; for not a man came out or appeared on the walls ; and 
all the gates of the cit^r were kept shut, so that Cleon began to repent his not 
having brought the engines, imagining that he wanted only these to make him- 
self master of the city. Brasidas, who was perfectly well acauaintcd with 
Cleon*s disposition and character, studiously affected an air ot fear and re* 
serve, to increase his temerity, and the good opinion he had of himself: be- 
sides, he knew that Cleon had brought with him tbe flower of the Athenian forces 
and the choicest troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accordingly Cleon, des- 
pising an enemy who did not dare to appear before him, but shut himself up 
in a cowardly manner in the city, went boldly from place to place without pre- 
caution, or observing any discipline among his soldiers. Brasidas, whose in- 
tention was to attack him on a sudden before all his forces should come up. 
thought this the critical juncture. He had concerted proper measures, and 
given the neceasaiy orders. Accordingly be made a sudden sally on the 
Athenians, which surprised and disoonceiied them exceedingly. Immediate- 
ly the left wing drew off from the main body and fled. Brasidas then turned 
the whole force of his arms against the right wing, which eave him a warm re- 
ception. Here he was wounded and disabled, upon whicb the soldiers carried: 
him off unperceived by tbe Athenians. As for Cleon, not having resolved to 
fight, he fled and was killed by a soldier who happened to meet him. The 
troops he coiimaDdeddefendea themselves for some time, and sustained two or 
three attacks without giving ground, but at last they were entirely broken and 
routed. Brasidas was then carried into the city, where he survived his vic- 
tory but a few moments.* 

The w^ole army having returned from the pursuit, stripped the dead, and 
afterwards set up a trophy. After which, all the allies under arms solemnized 
the funeral obsequies of Brasidas in a public manner; and the inhabitants of 
Ampbipolis celebrated funeral honours eveiy year to his memory, as to a hero, 
nith games, combats, and sacrifices. They considered him as their founder; 
and to secure this title tbe better to him, they demolished all the monuneots 
of hifflf who had really been so : so &at they might not appear to owe their 
establii^ent to an Athenian, and at tbe same time to make their court to tbe 
Lacedxmonians, on whpm they depended wholly for their security. The 
Athenians, after harkig carried off, with the consent of the victors, their dead, 
returned to Athens, duriiig which the Lacedsemonians setded the affaii^ot 
Ampbipolis. 

A sayii^ is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas, which strongly intimates the 
Sparta, character. As some persons were applaudii^ in her presence the fine 
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quftlittet and exalted actions of her soo, and deelanog' blm au^rfor to sSi 
other generals : " You are mistaken, " said she, ** my son was a valiant man,, 
bot Sparta has many citixens braver than be." A mother's generosity, intfius 
fweferrii^ the glory of the state to that of ber son, was admil^d and did not 
go unrewarded ; for the ephori paid ber public honours.* 

After this last engagement, in which two persons who were the greatest ob* 
> stacles to the peace lo^t their lives, both nations seemed more inclined to an 
Siccommodation, and the war was suspended in a manner on both sides. The 
Athenians, froip the loss of the battles of Delium and Ampbipolis, which had 
veiy much brought down their haughtiness, were undeceived with regard to 
the opinion Ihey had hitherto entertained of their own strength, which bad 
made them refuse the advantageous offers of their enemies. Besides, they 
were afraid of the revolt of their allies, who, being discouraged by tbeir losses^ 
mkrht thereby be mduced to abandon them, as several had already done. 

These reflections made them strongly repent tbeir not having concluded a 
Ireaty, aAor the advantages they bad gained at Pylus. The Lacedaemonians, 
.on tbe other side, no longer flattered themselves with the hopes of being able 
to ruin the Athenians by latrine waste their countiy ; and were besides terrified 
and dejected by their toss in toe island, the greatest they had ever sustained. 

They also considered that their countiy was depopulated by the garrison of 
Pylus and Cythera ; that their slaves deserted ; that they had reason to dread 
a more considerable revolt ; and that, as the truce they bad concluded with 
the inhabitants of Aigos was near expiring, they bad reason to be apprehensive 
of being abandoned by some of tbeir allies of Peloponnesus, as they acc»rd* 
iqgly were. These several motives, enforced by the desire they had o( reco* 
vering the prisoners, the greatest part of whom were the most considerable 
Citizens of Sparta, mado tbem desirous of peace.t 

Those who were most solicitous for ha vine it concluded, and whose mteresl 
it was chiefly to wish it,were the chieis of the two states, viz. Flistonax kiug- 
q[ LacedaemoR, and Nicias general of the Atlienians. The former was late* 
]y leturned from bamshment, to which be had been sentenced, on account of 
Ilit being suspected to have received a bribe in order to draw off his troops from 
^ Athenian territories ; and to this precipitate retreat was ascribed several 
misfortunes which followed after it. He was also chaiged with having comip* 
ted by gifts the priestess of DelphoR, who had commanded the Spartans, in the 
name of the goa, to recall him from his exile. Piistonax was therefore desi- 
rous of peace, in order to put an end to the reproaches which, on account of 
the perpetual calamities of the war, were daily revived. As for Nicias, the 
most fortunate general of his age, he was afraid that some unhappy accident 
should eclipe his glonr; and he wished to enjoy the fruits of peace in ease 
and tranquillity, ami that his countiy might possess the same happiness. Botb 
states began by agreeing to a suspension of arms for twelve nionths durir^ 
which, being every day together, and tasting the sweets of security and repose^ 
and the pleasure of corresponding with their friends and with foreigners, they* 
ffrew passionately desirous of leading an easy, undisturbed life, remote from 
uie alarms of war, and the horrors of blood and slauj^bter. They heard with the 
utmost demonstrations of joy the choruses of their tragedies sing, '^ May spi« 
ders henceforward weave their cobwebs on our lances and shields 1" And ther 
remembered with pleasure him who said, ** those who sleep in the sutns of 
peace, do not start from it at the sound of the trumpet : and nothing interrupts 
their slumbers but the peaceful crowing of the cock."| 

The whole winter was spent in conferences and tnterviews, in which each 
party proposed their rights and pretensions.*^ At last a peace was condude<) 
and ratified for fifty years, one of the chiet articles of which was, that tbey 
should reciprocally restore the prisoners on each side. This treaty was cou 
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thlded ten yeare and some days from the first declaration of the war.* The 
Bceotians and Corinthians were exceeding] j disgusted at it, and for that reason 
u«d their utmost endeavours to excite fresh troubles. But Nicias persuaded 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians toeive the last hand to this peace, by coo* 
eluding^ an alliance offensive and delensive, which would render them more 
formioable to those who should desire to break with them, and more aasuied 
with regard to each other. The Athenians, in consequence of this treaty, at 
last restored the prisoners they had taken in the island of Spbacteria.t 

SECTION IV. — THE CHARACTER OF ALCIBIADE8. BAiriSHMENT OF HYPERBO* 
LDS, &C. &C. TWELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

Alcibiades began now to advance himself in the state, and appear in the 
public assemblies. So^.rates had been attached to him for many years, and 
adorned his mind with a great varietur of the noblest erudition.t 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiad€» and Socrates is one of the most re* 
markable circumstances in his life. This philosopher, observing excellent 
natural qualities in him. which were greatly neigbtened by the beauty of bis 
person, bestowed increaible pains in cultivating so valuable a plant, lest being 
neglected it should wither as it grew, and absolutely degenerate. And indeed 
Alcibiades was exposed to numberless dangers ; his high birth, his vast riches, 
the authority of his family, the credit of his guardians, his pergonal talents^ 
his exquisite beauty, and still more than these, the fiatteiy and complaisance 
of all who approached him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, that 
fortune had surrounded and invested him with all these pretended advantage! 
as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inaccessible and invol- 
nerable to all the darts of philosopher ; those salutaiy dartd which strike to the 
heart, and leave in it the strongest incitements to virtue and solid glory. But 
these veiy obstacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 

Notwithstanding the strong endeavours that were used to divert this young 
Athenian from an attachment which alone was capable of securing him from 
so many snares, he devoted himself entirely to it. As he had abundance of 
mt, he was fully sensible of Socrates's extraordinary merit ; and could not re* 
sist the charms of his insinuating eloquence, which at that time had a greater 
ascendant over him than the allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous e 
disciple of that great master, that he followed him wherever he went, took the 
utmost delight in his conversation, was extremely well oleased with his princi- 
ples, received his instructions, and even bis reprimands, with a wonderful do* 
cility, and would be so moved with his discourses, as even to shed tears and 
abhor himself; so weighty was the force of truth in the mouth of Socrales, 
and in so loatluome and odious a light did he expose the vices to which Aloi* 
blades was prone. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to Socrates, differed so much 
from himself, that he appeared quite another man. However, his headstrong 
fiery temper, and his natural fondness for pleasure, which was heightened ana 
inflamed by the discourses and advice of young people, soon plunged him into 
his former irregularities, and tore him, as it were, from his master; who waa 
obliged to run aAer him as after a slave who had escaped. This vicissitude 
of flights and returns, of virtuous resolutions and relapses into vice, continued 
a loi^ time ; but still Socrates was not discouraged by his levity, and always 
flattered himself with the hope of bringing him back to his duty. And hence 
certainly arose the strong mixture of good and evil which always appeared in 
his conduct ; the instructions which his master had given him sometimes pre* 
vailing, and at other times, the fire of his passions hurrying him, in a manner 
against his own will into actions of a quite opposite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as lonf as they lived, did not pass uncen- 
fured. But some . persons of great learning pretend, that these censures and 
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tutpieiortt. wbes d^ exmined, quke disappear ; and that the j oogbC to be 
considerea at the eroct of the malice of the enemies of both.* Plato, in odo 
of hie dialogues, gives us a conversation between Socrates and Akibiades, by 
which the eenius and character of the latter may be known, who was thence- 
forward tonave a veiy great share in the affairs of the republic of Athens. I 
shall make a veiy short extract from it in t^^'s place ^ which I hope will Dot dis- 
please my readers. 

Id this dialogue, Socrates is introduced conversing which Alcibiades, who at 
that time was under the guardianship of Pericles. He was then very Young^ 
and had been educated like the rest of the Athenians, that is, he had been 
laqght polite literature, and to play on instruments, and had practised wrestling 
aDdotber bodil3[ exercises. It does not appear that Pericles had hitherto taken 
much pains in his educatkm, a fault too common in the greatest men, since he 
had put him under the tutorage of 2k)pyrus, a Thracian, a roan far advanced 
IB yean, and who, of all Pericles's slaves, both iiom his turn of mind and age, 
#as the least qualified to educate this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates 
teld Alcibiades, ttiat should he compare him with the youths of Lacedaemon^ 
who displayed a spirit of valour, a ereatness of sou), a strong desire of glory, 
a love of labour, attended with gentleness, modesty, temperance, and a perfect 
obedienee to the laws and discipline of Sparta, he would seem a mere child 
t» them. Nevertheless his hM birth, his riches, the great families he was re- 
bled to, and the authority of^bis guardian ; all these things had conspired to 
make him exceedingly yam and haughty. He was full ofesteem for himself, 
and of contempt fimr^l others. He was preparing to enter upon the adminis- 
tration of public a&irs, and promised himself no less than to eclipse entirely 
the glory of Pericles, and to attack the king of Persia even upon bis throne. 
Socrates seeing him about to mount the rostra, in order to give the people some 
advice relating to the public affairs, demonstrated to him By various questions^ 
and by Alcibiades's answers, that he was quite ignorant of the affairs about 
which be ^vas going to speak, as he had never studied them himself, nor been 
iofermed in the ro by ethers. Af^er mak ing Alcibiades confess this, be painted, i& 
the strongest colours, the absurdity of his conduct, and made him fully sensible 
of k. ''IVhat,^* saki Socrates, *^would Amestris, the nether of Artaxerxes^ 
who then reigned in Persia, say, were she to hear, that a man in Athens was 
neditating war against her son, and even intending to dethrone him ? She 
doubtless would su;>po6e him to be some veteran general, a man of intrepid 
oottrage, of great wisdom, and the most consummate experience ; that he was 
able to raise a mighty army, and march it wherever he pleased ; and, at the 
same time, that he bad k)ng before taken the proper measures for putting so vast 
a design in execution. But, were she to hear tiiat there are none of these cir- 
cumstances, and that the person in question was not twenty years old ; that he 
was utterly ignorant of public alEaiirs : had not the least knowledge of war, 
and no iimuence with the citizens or the allies ; would it be possible for her to 
refrain from laughitM^ at the folly and extravagance of such an enterprise ? This 
nevertheless,'* said Socrates, directing himself to Alcibiades, '^is your picture, 
and unhappily resembles most of those who thrust themselves into puhiic em- 
plojrments." Socrates, however excepts Pericles on this occasion ; his solid 
merit and exahed reputation being acquired Sy his close study, during a long 
course of years, of every thing capable oi forming his mind, and of qualif^- 
iqg him for public empk>yments^ Alcibiades could not deny that this was his 
case ; he was ashamed of his conduct, and blushii^ to see himself so void 
of merit, he enquired bow he should act for the attainment of it. Socrates, 
unwilling to discourage his pupil, answered him, that as he was so young, these 
evils Q^ht be remedied, and afterwards continually gave him the wisest coun- 
sels. He had entire leisure to imi>rovc from them ; as upwards of twenty 
years passed between this conversation and his engaging in pdi>lic a&iis.t 
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Alcibkdes was of a versatile dispositioD, that would take air^ impression 
which the diffeieiicd of times and cirraimetancesni^fat require, still turning^ ct- 
tber to good or evil, with the same facility aod ardour ; aiid ahiftnig almost in 
an instant from one extreme to its opposite, so that people applied to him, what 
Homer observes of the land of £g7pt, ^* that it produces a great mimWof 
vei7 evceJlent medicinal drugs, and at the same time as many poisons." It 
might be said of Alcibiadea, that he was not one single man, but^ if so held an 
expression might be used, a compound of several men ; either serious or ga^ 
austere or affable ; an imperious master, or a grovelling slave ; a fiiend U* vif- 
tue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and vicious men; capable ot rap- 
porting the most painful fatigues and toils, or insatiably desinms of volupto- 
ous delights.* 

His irregularities and dissolute conduct were become the talk of the whole 
city ; and Alcibiades would veiy willingly have put a stop to these reports, but 
without changing his course of life, as appears from a saying of his. He had 
a very handsome dog, of a prodjffious size, which had cost him seventy, mines, 
or three thousand five hundred Frepch livres.f By this we find that a fond- 
ness for dogs was of great antiqui^. Alcibiades caused his tail, which was 
the greatest beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His friends-censored him 
veiy much on that account, and said, that the whole city blamed him very much 
ibr spoilii^ Uie beauty of so handsome a creature. ^* This is the veiy thinr I 
want," replied Alcibiades with a smile. ** I would have the Athenians dit- 
course about what I have done to my dog, that they may not entertain them* 
selves with saying worse things of me."t 

Among the various passions that were discovered in him, the strongest and 
most prevailing was a haughty turn of mind, which would force all things to 
submit to it, aid could not bear a superior or even an eijual. Although bis birth 
and uncommon talents smoothed the way to his attaining the highest employ- 
ments in. the republic ; there was nothing, however, to which he was so fond of 
owing the influence and authority he wanted to gain over the people, a» to the 
force of hi« eloc^eace, and the persuasive gxaceof hiaorationt.§ To this 
bis intimacy with Socratea might oe of great service. 

Alcibiades, with such a cast of mind as we h«ee here described, was not 
bora for repose, and had set every engine at work to traverse the treaty latel^ 
concluded between the two states ; but not succeeding in his attempt, he en^ 
deavoured to prevent its taking eSeck He was disgnsted at the Laoedsinum^ 
ians, because they directed themselves only to Nicias, of whom they bad a 
veiy high opinion ; and, on the contrary, seemed to take no mamier of notice 
of him, though his ancestors had enjoyed the rights of hospitality among tfaem.ll 

He therefore procured a violation of the peace by the following means, 
having been mformed that the people of Argos oidy wanted an opportunity to 
break with the Spartans, whom they equally hated and feared, he encouraged 
their hostility, by secretly flattering them with hopes of aid from the Athenians, 
who were ready to break a peace which was no way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedaemonians were not very careful to ol^rve the several 
conditions of it religiously, having concluded an alliance with the Boeotians, 
in direct opposition to the design and tenor of the treaty j and having surren- 
dered up the fort of Panacton to the Athenians, not fortified and in tbe condi- 
tion it was in at the concluding of the treaty, as they had stipulated to do but 
quite dismantled. Alcibiades observing the Athenians to be extremely exaspe- 
rated at this breach of faith, did his utmost to widen the difference ; and taking 
this opportunity to embarrass Nicias, he made him odious to the people, by 
causing them to entertain a su^icion of his being too strongly attached to the 
Lacedaemonians, and by charging him with crimes which were not altogether 
improbable^ though they were absolutely false.' 

* Q,uftTnvis hominem seuum attulit ad oos. — Juvenal. f Upwards of ^700. 
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This newaiUdc quite disconcerted Nicias ; but hflippily for htm there trri- 
ved, at that retj instant, ambassadors from Lacedsmon, who were ioTested 
with fuJI poweiB to put an end to all the divisions. Being introduced into the 
council or senate, they set forth their complaints, and made their demands, 
which ereiyooe of the memliers thought vei^ just and reasonable. The peo- 
;le w^re to give them audience the next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid 
mey would succeed with them, used his utmost endeavours to engage the am- 
bassadon in a conference with him. He represented to them, that the coun- 
cil always behaved with the utmost moderation and humanity towards those 
who addressed them ; but that the people were haucrhty aiitl i^stravagant in 
their pretensiuns ; that should the anibassadors mention full powers, they, the 
people, would not fail to take advantaj^ of this circumstance, and oblige them 
to agree to whatever they should take it into their heads to ask. He ciHicluded 
with assuring them,that be would assist them with all his influence 'n order to get 
Pylus restorad to Uiem ; to prevent the alliance with the people f Aigos, and 
to eet that with them renewed ; and he confirmed all these pro nises with an 
oath. The ambassadofs were extremely well pleased mih t> is conference, 
and greatly admired the profound policy and fast abilities of AlcilMades, 
whom they looked u|ion as an eztraordinaiy man ; and indeed they were not 
mistaken m ttieir conjecture. 

On the morrow, the people beiqg assembled, the ambassafkm were intro* 
duced. Alcibiades asked them, in the mildest terms, the subj ect of their em- 
ba«By, aud the purport of the powers with which they were nvested. They 
immediately answered, that they were come to propose an accommodation, bA 
were not en^KMrered to conclude any thing. These w ords were no sooner spoken 
than Akibiades exclaimed against them ; declaied them to be treacherous 
kAaves ; calkd upon the council as witnesses to tlie speecii they had made the 
night before ; and desired the people not to 1 elieve or hear men who so im- 
{nidently advanced falsehoods, and spoke and prevaricated so unaccountably 
as to say one thing one day, and the veiy reveise the next. 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion with which the ambas 
sadors were seized, who, gazing wildly on one another, could not believe eitbei 
their eyes or ears. Nicias, who did not know the treacherous stratagem of 
Aicil^iades, oould not conceive the motive of this change, and tortured his brain 
lo no purpoae to find out the reason oi it. The people were that moment go- 
ing to send for the ambassadors of Aigos, in order to conclude the league with 
them, when a great earthquake came to the assistance of Nicias, and broke 
up the assembly. It was with the utmost difficulty be prevailed so far, in that 
of next day, as to have a stop put to the proceedings, till such time as ambassa- 
dors should be sent to Lacedsmon. rficias was appointed to head them ; 
4)ut they returned without having done the least good. The Athenians then 
repented veiy much their having delivered up, at his persuasion, the prisoners 
they had taken in the island, and who were related to the greatest families in 
Sparta. However, though the people were highly exasperated at Nicias, they 
did not proceed to any excesses against him, but only appointed Alcibiades 
their general, made a league with the inabitantsof Mantinea and £lis,whohad 
quitted the party of the Lacedaemonians, in which the Ai^tves were included, 
and sent troops to Pylus, to lay waste Laconia. In this manner they again in- 
voked themselves in the war which they were so lately desirous of^ avoiding. 

Plutareh, aAer relating the intrigues of Alcibiades, adds, *' No one can ap- 
prove the methods he employed to succeed in his design : however, it was a 
master-stroke, to disunite and shake almost every part of Peloponnesus in this 
manner, and raise up, in one day, so many enemies against tBe Lacedsemon- 
lans.*' In m opinion, this is too sofl a censure of so knavish and perfidious an 
action, which, however succeteful it might have been, was, notwithstttidiiK^ 
borrid in itself and of a nature never to l^ sufficiently detested.* 

• Pint in Alcib. p, I9&, 



Theee was in Athens, a citizen named H^rMus, a ▼•ly widied man, wlioni 
tbe comic poets generallj made the object of their raillery and invectives. 
He was haraened m evil, and become insensible to infamy, by renouncing all 
sentiments of honour, which could only be the effect of a soul abandoned en- 
tirely to vice. Hyperbolas was not agreeable to any one ; and yet the people 
madfe use of him to humble those in big[h stations, and involve them 'q diffi- 
culties. Two citizens, Nicias and Alctbiades, engrossed at that time all the 
authority in Athens. The dissolute life of the latter shocked the Athenians, who 
besides, dreaded his audacity and haughtiness. On the other side, Nicias, by ai* 
ways opposing, without the least reserve, their unjust desires, and by obliging^ 
them to take the most useful measures^ had become very odious to inem. 
Oae would have imagined that as the people were thus alienated from bottk 
they would not have failed to have put the ostracism in force against one of 
tliem. Of the two parties which prevailed at that time in the city, one, which 
consisted of the young men who were eager for war, the other m the old men 
who were dfisirous of peace ; the former eiKieavoured to procure the banishment 
of Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whose only merit was in 
impudence, in ho^ of succeeding if either of them should be removed, de- 
clared openly against them, and was eternally exasperating the people as;ainst 
both. However, the two factions beiqg afterwards reconciled, be himself was 
banished, and bj^ that, put an end to the ostracism, which seemed to have 
been demeaned, in being employed against a man of so base a character, (ot 
hitherto there was a kind of honour ai|d d^ity annexed to tbia punishment. 
Hyperbolus was therefore the last who was sentenced by the ostracism, as 
Hipparchus, a near relation of Pisistratus the tyrant, had oeen the first* 

SECTIOir y. — ^ALCIBIADES ENOAOES THE ATHENIANS IIT THE WAA OF SICILT* 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH YEAJIS OF THE WAB. 

I PASS over several inconsiderable events, to hasten to the relation of that of 
the greatest importance, the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which 
thev were especially excited by Alcibiades. This is the sixteenth year ef the 
Peloponnesian war.f 

Alcibiades bad gained a surprising ascendancy over the minds of the people, 
thouj^h they were perfectly well acquainted with his character. For his mat 
qualities were united with still greater vices, which he did not tak? the least 
pains to conceaL He passed his life in such an excess of luxuiy and voJuptu* 
ousness^ as was a scandal to that city. Nothing was scan in his house but festi^ 
vals, rejoicings and parties of pleasure and debauchery. He showed veiy 
little regard to the customs of nis country, and less to rel^on and the gods. 
Ail pecH)ns of sense and judgment, besides the stroiig aversion they had for his 
irregularities, dreaded exceedingly the consequences of his audacity, profu* 
sion, and utter contempt of the laws, which they considered as so many steps 
by which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power.]; 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedies,§ shows admirably well, in a single verse. 
the disposition of the people with regard to him : " They hate Akibiades," 
says be, ^* and yet cannot do without him.** And, indeed, the prodigious sums 
he squandered on the people ; the pompous games and shows he eimibited to 
please tbem ; the magnificent and almost incredible presents which he made 
the city ; the grace and beauty of his whole person ; his eloquence, his bodily 
strength, ioined to his courage and experience ; in a word, this assemblage of 
great qualities made the Athenians connive at his faults and bear them patiently, 
always endeavouring to lessen and screen them under soft and favourable 
names ; £[>r they called them sports, polite pastimes, and mdicationB of bis 
humanity and good nature. 
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TknoB the n»-luiteF, morose and sarage as he was, formed a better judge- 
ment of this oooduct of Alcibiades. Meeting him one day as he wa? comii^ 
«iut of the assembly, vastly pleased at his having been gratified in all bis 
demands, and at seeing the ^atest honours paid him by the people in gene- 
ral, who weie attending him in crowds to bts bouse ; so far from shunning him 
as he d*d all other men, he on the contrary, ran to meet him, and stretehine' out 
his hand to him in a friendly way : ** Courage, my son," said he '* thou aoest 
right in pushing thy fortune, for your advancement iril] be &ie ruin of all these 
pempte." The war of Sicily will show that Timon was, not mistaken. 

The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had meditated the conciuest of 
Sicily. However, that wise guide bad always endeavoured to check this ambi- 
iioos and wild project. He used frequently to inculcate upon them, that by 

^ living in peace, by supporting their fleet, by contenting themselves with the 
conquests they had already gained, and by not engaging in hazardous enter- 
prises, they would raise tiieir city to a flourishing coiraition, and be always su- 
perior to their enemies. The authority he had at that time over the people, 
theogb it kept them from invading Sicily, could not suppress die desire they 
had tOi conquer it, and their eyes were continually^ upon that island. Some 
ttiue after the death of Pericles, the Leontines being invaded by the Syracu- 
•tns, had! sent a deputation to Athens to demand aid. The^ were origmally 
of Chaicis, an Athenian colony. The chief of the deputies was Goigias a 
bmotM rhetorician, who was repvtedthe most eloquent man of his times. His 
elegant and florid diction, heigtitened by shining flgures, which he first etn- 
|ioyed, cbarmed the Atheaiaiis, who were prodigiously affected with file beau- 
ties end graces of eloc^nee. Accordingly the aHiance was concluded, and 
they sent ships to Rhegium to the aid of the Leontines. The year following 
they sent a greater number.* Two years ader they sent a new ^et.somethii^ 
stronger than the former ; but the Sicilians having put an end to all their divi- 
•ionsi, l^ the advice of Heraiocrates, the fleet was sent back ; and tlie Athen- 
ians not being able to prevail with themselves to pardon their generab for not 
cofiqiiering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, into banish* 
luent and sentenced the third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy fine ; their pros- 
perity having blinded them to such a degree, tliat tbey were persuaded no 
po w e r was able to resist them. They made several attempts afterwards, and 
lepon pretence of sending from time to time arms and soldiers to such cities as 
were umustl^jr treated or oppressed by the Syracusans, they by that means 
piepaved to mrade them with a greater force.* 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was Alribiafdes, by his feed- 
ing the people with splendid hopes, with which he himself Was forever filled, 
or rather intoxicated. He was every night in his dreams taking Catthafi;e, sub- 
duing Africa, crossing from thence into Itdly,and possessinff himself orall Pe- 
loposnesas^ locking upon Sicily not as the scope and enaof this war, but as 
the b^innm^ and the first step of the exploits he revofved in his mind. All 
the citisens favoured bis views, and without inquirir^ seriously into matters, 

* were enchanted with the mi^ty hopes he gave them. This expedition was^ 
the onfy topic of conversation. The young men in the places where the pub- 
lic eieroiaes were performed, and the old men in their shops and elsewhere, 
were employed in nothing but in drawing the plan of Sicily ; in discoursing 
on the nature and quality of the sea with which it is surrounded ; on its gooa 
harbouie, and flat shores towards Africa : for these people, infatuated by the 
gpeeches of Alcibiadesy were, like him, persuaded that they should make Si- 
cily only their military depot awd arsenal, from whence they should set out for 
the coiiouestof Carthage, and' make themselves masters of all Africa and the 
tea, as far as the pillars of Hercules. 

It is related, that neither Socrates, nor Meton the astromHner, believed that- 
this enterprise would be successful ; the former, being inspired, as he inainu- 
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«ted, ^y ln»£unlliar spirit, who had always wamed him of the evils with wbieh 
he was tfareiatened ; and the other, directed by his reason Mid good sense, whk^ 
pointed out what he had to appiebcnd in respect to the future, induced him to 
act the madman on this occasion ; and to demand, in consideration of the un- 
happy condition to which he was reduced, that the Athenians wonld not force 
away his son, and would dispei^ise with bis canying arms.* 

SECTION VI. — ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL PEOPLE WHO INHABITED 8ICILT. 

BsFOitE I ent^on the /elation of the war in Sicily, it will not be imfproper to 
give a plan of the* couutxy, and of the nations who inhabited it : Thucydides 
begins in the saone maimer. 

It was fii^t iidiabfted by the Lestrygones and the Cychipes, of whom we do 
not know any particulars, except what we are told by the poetsr. The most 
ancient after these were the Sicani, who called themselves the original inhabit- 
ants of this country, thoogb they are thought to have come into it from the 
neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called Sicanus, whose name they gave to 
the island, which before was^ called Trinacria : these people were afterwards 
confined to the western part of the island. Some Trojans, after the bumittf* 
of their city, came and settled near them, and built Enx and £gesta,t who all 
assumed the name of £lym»i ; and were afterwards joined by some inhabitants 
of Phocis, at their return from the siege of Trcyjr. Those who are properly 
called Sicilians came from Italy in very great numbers : and having gained a 
considerable victorv ov«r the Sicani, comined ^em to a comer of their iriand 
about thfee hundred years before the arrival of the Greeks^ and in the time of 
Thucydides they still inhabited the middle part of the island and the nortbetil 
coast From them the island was oaHed Sicily. The Pbcenicians also spread 
themselves along the coast, and in the little islands which bordered upon it, for 
the convenience of trade : but after the Greeks began to settle there, they 
retired into the country of the Elymssi, in order to be nearer Carthage, arid 
abandoned the rest. It was in this manner the barbarians first settled in Sicily .| 

With re^rd to the Greeks, the first of them who crossed into Sicily were the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, under Theocles, who founded Naxos.§ The year after, 
which, accofrding to Dionysius Halicarnasseus, was the third of the seventeenth 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the foundations of Syracuse. Seven 
years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontiumand Catana, after having driven 
out the inhabitants of the country, who were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who 
came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the same time, founded Megara, call* 
ed Hyblsa, or simply Hybla, from Hyblon, a Sicilian king, by whose permis* 
sion they had setlted m his dominions. It is well known that the Hyblean honey 
was very famous among tlie ancients. A hundred years after, the inhabitants 
of that city built Selinuntum. Gela, built on a river of the same name, forty* 
five years after the founding of Syracuse, founded Agr^entum about a hundred 
and eieht years after. Zancle, called afterwards Messana or Messene, by 
Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, who was a native of Messene, a city of Pelopon« 
nesus, had several fouraers, and at different perkxls. The Zanclians built the 
city of Hymera : the Syracusans built Acre, Uasmene, and Camarina^. These 
are most of the nations, whether Greeks or barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 

SECTION VII.-^THE PEOPLE OF E6ESTA IMPLORE AID OF THE ATHENIANS, &C» 

Athens was in the disposition above related, wnen ambassadors arrived 
from the people of Egesta, who, in quality d allies, came to implore their aid 
against the inhabitants of Selinuntum, who were assisted by the Syracusans. 
It was the sixteenth year of the Pefoponnesian war. They represented, among 
other things,^ftiat should ikicy be abandoned, the Syracusans^ after seizing 
their city, as they had done that of Leontium, would possess themselves of all 
Sicily, and not toil to aid the Peloponnesians who were their founders ; and; 
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Hhki dMy m^^t pot tbem to as little ch«go as possible, tbey offimd to mr 
the troops that should be sent to succour them. The Atoeniaiw, who had 
lonf waited for an opportunttjr to declare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta 
to inquire into the state of affiftirs, and to see whether there was monejr enough 
in the tnsasunr to defray the expense of so preat a war. The infaabitaots of 
that city had been so artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring nations a great 
number of gold and silver vases, worth an immense sum oi money, and of 
these they made a show when the Athenians arrived.* 

The deputies returned with those of Egesta, who carried sixty talents in in- 
gots, as a month's pay ibr the plleys which they demanded ; and a promise 
of larger sums, which they said were ready both in the public treasury and 
in the temples. The people, struck with these fair appearances, the truth of 
which they did not give themselves time to examine, and seduced by the 
advantageous reports which their deputies made in the view of i^easinj^ 
them, immediately granted the Egestans their demand, and appointed Alci- 
biades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to command the fleet, with full power not only 
to succour Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of Leontium to their citjr, but 
also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in such a manner as might best suit the 
interests of the republic.f 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great regret ; for, be* 
sides other motives which made him dread that command, he shunned it, be- 
cause Alcibiades was to be bis colleague. But the Athenians promised them* 
selves greater success from this war, should they not resign the whole conduct 
of it to Alcibiades, ImU temper his ardour and audacity with the coolness and 
wisdom of Nicias. 

Five daysafler, to hasten the execution of the decree, and make the neces- 
sary preparations, a second assembly was he^d. Nicias, who had time enough 
to renect deliberately on the afiair proposed, and was still better convinced 
of the difficulties and dai^rs whicn would ensue from it, thought himself 
obliged to speak with some vehemence affainst a prefect, the consequences of 
which he foresaw might be very fatal to me republic. He said, '* that it was 
surprising so important an affair should have been determined almost as soon 
as It was taken into deliberation : that without once inquiring into matters, 
they had given credit to whatever was told them by foreigners, who were veiy 
lavish of their promises, and whose interest it was to ofier mighty things, in or* 
Her to extricate themselves from their imminent danger. After all, what ad- 
vantage," said be, '' can accrue from thence to the republic ? Have we so few 
enemies at our doors, that we need go in search of otners at a distance from us? 
Will you act wisely to hazard your present possessions, on the vain hopes of 
an uncertain advantage ? to meditate new conquests, before you have secured 
your ancient ones ? to study nothing but the aggrandizing of your state, and 
quite neglect your own safety ? Can you depend in any manner on a truce, 
which you yourselves know is veiy precarious ; which you are sensible has 
been infringed more than once ; and which the least defeat on our side may 
suddenly change into an open war ? You are not ignorant how the Lacedse« 
monians have always been and still continue disp(^d with regard to us. 
They detest our government as different from theirs ; it is with grief and dis- 
dain tbey see us possessed of the empire of Greece ; tbey consider our glory 
as their shame and confusion ; and there is nothing they would not attempt, 
to humble a power which excites their jealousy, and keeps them perpetually 
in fear. These are our real enemies, and these are they whom we ought to 

fuard against. Will it be a proper time to make these reflections, when Tafter 
aving divided our troops, and while our arms will be employed elsewhere, 
and we shall be unable to resist them) we shall be attacked at once by all the 
ibrces of Peloponnesus ? We are just beginning to breathe afbr the calami- 
ties in which war and the plague had plunged us ; and we are now going to 
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j^ungtt oimelTes into greater dan|^er» If we are ambitilHis of canymg our 
arms into distant countries, would it not be niore expedient to march and re* 
duce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations who are still wavering, and un< 
€xed in their allegiance, than to At to the succour of the inhabitants ojf Egesta, 
about whose welfare we ought to be very indifferent ? And will it suit our in- 
terest, to attempt to avenge their injuries, at a time when we do not discover 
the least resentment for those we ourselves receive ? Let us leave the Sicili- 
ans to themselves, and not engage in their quarrels, which it is their business 
to decide. As the inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war without us, let 
them extricate themselves from it without our interference. Should any of 
our generals advise you to this enterprise, from an ambitious or self-interested 
view, merely to make a vain parade of his splendid equipages, or to raise 
money to support his extravagance, be not guilty of so much imprudence as 
to sacrifice toe interest of the repuoHc to his, or permit him to involve it in 
the same ruin with himself. An enterprise of so much importance ought not 
to be committed wholly to the conduct of a young man. Remember it is pru« 
dence, not prejudice and passion, that eives success to affairs.*' Nicias con- 
cluded with declaring it his opinion, that it would be proper to deliberate 
again on the ai]Riir, in order to prevent the fatal consequences with which the^r 
taking rash resolutions might be attended.* 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enormous luxuiy fraa 
the object of his censure. And indeed he carried it to an incredible hieiffht, 
and lavished prodigious sums of money on horses, equipages, and moveables, 
not to mention the delicacy and sumptuousness of his table. He disputed the 
prize at the Olympic games with seven sets of chariot horses, which no pri* 
vate man had ever done before him ; and he was crowned more than once on 
that occasion. Extraordinaiy resources were necessai^ for supporting such 
luxuiy ; and as avarice oAen serves as a resource to ambition, there were some 
gitHinds to believe, that Alcibiades was no less solicitous for the conquest of 
Sicily and that of Carthage, (which he pretended would immediately follow,) 
to enrich his family, than to render it elorious. It is natural to suppose, that 
Alcibiades did not let this speech of Nicias go unanswered, 

" This," said Alcibiades, '^ is not the first time that merit hasexcited jealousy, 
and glory been made the object of envy. That veiy thing which is imputed 
to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume to say it, honour on my country, and 
ought to gain me applause. The splendour in which I live ; the great sums 
which I expend, particularly in the public assemblies ; besides their being 
just and lawful, at the same time give foreigners a greater idea of the glory 
of Athens ; and show, that it is not in such wan^ of money as our enemies 
imagine. But this is not our present business. Let the worid form a judg- 
Bient of me, not from passion and prejudice, but from my actions. Was it an 
inconsiderable service I did the republic, in bringing over, in one day, to its 
alliance, the people of Elis. of Mantinea, and of Aigos, 4hat is, the chief 
strength of Peloponnesus ? Make use, therefore, to aggrandize your empire, 
of the youtii and folly of Alcibiades, (since his enemies give it that name,) as 
well as of the wisdom and experience of Nicias ; and do not repent, from vain 
and idle fears, your engaging in an enterprise publicly resolved upon, and which 
may redound infinitely both to your glory and advance. The cities of Sicily, 
weary of the unjust and cruel government of their princes, and still more ot 
the tyrannical authority which Syracuse exercises ovc them, wait only for a 
favourable opportunity to declare themselves, and are ready to open their 
ptos to any one who shall offer to break the yc^e under which they have so 
rong groaned. Though the citizens of £gesta, as being your allies, should 
not have a right to your protection ; yet the gloiy of Athens ought to engage 
y^ni U) support them. States a^^ndize themselves by succouring the op*> 
pressed, and not by continuing inactive. In the psesent state of your a&in« 
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the otAj wvy to dispirit your enemies, and show that you ne not afrrid t^ 
them, will be to harass one nation, to check the progress of another, to keep 
them ail employed, and cany your arms into distant countries. Athens was 
not formed tor ease ; and it was not by inactivity that yoitr ancestors raised it 
to the height at which we now see it. For the rest, what hazards will you 
run by eng^ing: in the enterprise in question? If it should be crowned with 
success, you will then possess yourselves of all Greece ; and should it not an- 
swer your expectations, your fleet will give you an opportunity of retiring 
whenever yoo please. The Lacedemonians indeed may make an incursion 
into our country : but, besides that it would not be in our power to prevent it, 
though we should not invade Sicily, we still shall preserve the empire of the 
sea in spite of them ; a circumstance which makes our enemies entirely despair 
of ever being able to conoaer us. Be not therefore biassed by the arguments 
of Nicias. The onl)^ tendency of them is to sow the seeds of discord be- 
tween the old and young men, who can do nothing without one another ; since 
it is wisdom and courage, counsel and execution, that give success to all en- 
terprises : and this m which we are going to embariL, cannot but turn to your 
glory and advantage." 

llie Athenians, flattered and pleased with the speech of Aleibiades, per- 
sisted in their first opinion. Nicias, on the other side, did not depart frona bis ; 
but at the same time did not dare to oppose Alcibiades amr farthen. Nicias 
was naturally of a soft and timid disposition. He was not, nke Pericles, mas- 
ter of that fively and vehement eloquence, which, like a torrent, bears down 
every thing in its way. And indeed the latter, on several occasions, and at 
several times, bad never fa^ed to check the wild starts of the populace, who, 
even then, meditated the expedition into Sicily : because he was always inflex- 
ible, and never slackened the reins of that autnority and kind uf sovereignty 
which he bad acquired over the pec^le ; whereas Niciasy both by acting -Sm 
speakinj^ in an easy, gentle manner, so far from winning over the people, suf- 
fered himself to be forcibly and involuntarily carried away ; and accordingly 
he at last yielded to the people, and accepted the command in a war which be 
plainly foresaw would be attended with the most fetal consequences.* 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatise, where, speaking of 
the <)aalitfes requisite in a statesman, he shows how veiy necesss^ eloquence 
and inflexible constancy and perseverance are to him. 

Niciasj not darmg to oppose Alcibiades any longer openly, endeavoured to 
do it indtreetly, by starting a number of difficulties, drawn especially from the 
great expense of -this e^peditkin. He deckired, tliiat since they were resolved 
upon war, tliey ought to catriy it on in such a manner as might suit the exalted 
reputation to which Athens had attained : that a fleet was not sufficient to op- 
pose so formidable a power as that a( the Syracusans and their allies : that 
they must raise an army, composed of good horse and foot, if they desired to 
act in a manner worthy of so grand a aesign : that besides their fleet, which 
was to make them masters at sea, they must have a great number of transports, 
to carry provisions perpetually to the army, which othenvise could not possi- 
bly subsist in an enemy's countir : (hat they must cany vast sums of money 
with them, without waiting for that promised th»m by the citizens of £^sta, 
who perhaps weie ready in .words onfy, and very probably might break their 
promise : tnat they ourht to weigb and examine the disparity there was be- 
tween themselves and their enemies with regard to the conveniences and wants 
of tlie army ; the Syracusans being in their own country, in the midst of pow- 
erful allies, disposed by inclination, as well as engaged by interest, to assist 
them with men, arms, horses, and provisions ; whereas the Athenians would 
carry on the war in a remote country possessed by their enemies, where, in 
the winter, news could not be brought them in less than four months time ; a 
country where all thing?s would oppose the Athenians, and nothing be |m)cured 
but by force of arms ; that it would reflect the greatest ignominy on the Athen* 
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ians, ^ould they be forced to abandon their enterprise, and thereby become 
the scorn and contempt of their enemies, by their neglecting to take all the pre- 
cautions which so important a design required : that as for himself, he was de* 
tennined not to go, unless he was provided with all things necessaiy for the 
expedition, because the safety of the whole army depended on that circum- 
stance ; and he would not suffer it to depend upon the caprice, or the precari- 
ous engagements of the allies. 

Nicias had flattered himself, that this speech would cool the ardour of the 
pscple, whereas it only inflamed it the more. Immediately the generals had 
full powers given them to raise as many troops, and fit out as many galleys, as 
they should think necessaiy ; and the levies were accordingly carried on in 
Athens and other places, with inexpressible activity.* 

SECTIOW VIII. — THE ATHENIANS PREPARE TO SET SAIL, &C. &C. 

When all things were ready for their departure, and they were preparinig^ 
to sail, there happened several bad omens, which filled the minds of the peo- 
ple with trouble and disquietude. The women were at that time celebrating 
the festival of Adonis,! during which the whole city was in mourning, and full 
of images representing dead persons and funeral processions; and every part 
echoed with the cries and groans of the women who followed those statues 
with lamentations.^ Whence it was feared, that this gay and magnificent ar- 
mament would soon lose all its splendour, and wither away like a flower.§ 

The general affliction was increased by another accident. The statues of 
Mercuiy, which stood at the entrance ofprivate houses and temples, were all 
mutilated in one night, and particularly in the face ; and although a great le- 
ward was promised to any person who should discover the authors of so auda- 
cious a crime, no one was detected. The citizens could not forbear consider- 
ii^ this uncommon event, not only as an unlucky omen, but as a. contrivance 
ofsome factious men, who harboured very ill designs. Some young people 
had already been accused of comnpitting much the Tike crime in the midst of 
their cups ; and particularly of having wantonly mimicked the ceremonies and 
mysteries of Ceres and rroserpine, with Alcibiades, who represented the 
high-priest, at their head. It highly concerns all those in exalted stations to 
be extremely careful of every step they take, and not to give the least oppor- 
tunitv to the most inveterate malice to censure them. They ought to call to 
mina, says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their conduct, and that 
they are ever eagle-eyed on these occasions ; that not on^y their outward ac- 
tions pass the most severe scrutiny, but that they penetrate to their most pn-« 
vate apartments, and there take the strictest notice of their discourses, their 
diversions, and the most secret things transacted by them. It was this dread 
of the piercing eye of the people, that kept Themistocles and Pericles perpe- 
tually on their guard, and obliged them to refrain from most of those pleasures 
in which others indulged themselves.il 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay himself under any re- 
straints ; and accordingly, as his character was so well known, people were 
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persuaded that he very probably had been concerned in what had happened.. 
His luxury, libertinism, and irreligion^ gave an air of probability to this chaige, 
and the accuser was not afraid of mentionine: his name. This attack staggered 
the constancy and resolution of Alcibiades, but hearing the soldiers and sailors 
declare that they were induced to engage in this expedition b^r no other mo- 
tive than their aliection for Alcibiades, and that, should the least iqjiury be done 
to him, they should all leave the service, he took courage, and appeared at bis 
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tnal on the day appointed for that purpose. His enemies, upon pretence (hat 
it was necessary for the fleet to set sail, g^ot the judgment suspended. It 
was to no purpose for Alcibiades to insist uoon being tried. In case be was 
guilty, and not be ruined in his absence ; ana tc represent, that it would be 
the most shocking and barbarous injustice to oblige him to embark tor so 
important an expedition, without first making due inquiiy into the accusations 
ana horrid slanders which were cast upon him, the bare thoughts of which 
would keep htm in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of these re- 
monstrances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered to set out. 

They accordingly prepared to set sail, after having appointed Corcyra as 
the rendezvous for most of the allies, and such ships as were to carry the pro- 
visions, &c. All the citizens, as well as ibreigners in Athens, flocked by day- 
Dreak to the port of Pirseus. The former attended their children, relations, 
friends, or companions, with a joy overcast with a little sorrow, upon their 
biddii^ adieu to persons who were as dear to them as life, who were setting 
but on a far distant and very dangerous expedition, from which it was uncer- 
tain whether they ever would return, though they flattered themselves with 
the hopes t!jat it would be successful. The foreigners came thither to grati^ 
their eyes with a sight which was highly worthy their curiosity ; for no sir^fe 
city in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those indeed which 
had been sent against Epidaurus and rot idea, were as considerable with 
regard to the number of soldiers and shi]^s ; but they were not e<]uipped 
with so much magnificence, neither was their voyage so long, nor their enter- 
prise so important. Here were seen a land and naval army, provided with 
the utmost care, and at the expense of private individuals as well as of the 
public, with all things necessary on account of the length of the voyage, abi 
the duration of the war. The city furnished a hundred empty galleys, that is, 
sixt]^ light ones, and forty to transport the soldiers heavily armeo. Every 
mariner received daily a drachm, or ten pence French, ibr his pay, exclusively 
of what the captains of ships gave the rowers of the first bench.* Add to 
this, the pomp and magnificence that was displayed universally, every one 
striving to excel the rest, and each faptain endeavouring to make his ship the 
lightest, and at the same time the gayest in the whole fleet. I shall not take 
notice of the choice of the soldiers and seamen, who were the flower of the 
Athenians ; nor of their emulation with regard to the beauty and neatness of 
their arms and e<^uipage : nor of their officers, who had laid out considerable 
sums merely to distinguish themselves, and to give foreigners an advantageous 
idea of their persons and circumstances ; so that this sight had the air of a 
tournament. In which the utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a 
warlike expedition. But the boldness and greatness of the design still ex- 
ceeded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on board, the trumpet 
sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up for the success of the expedition ; 
gold ana silver cups were filling eveir where with wine, and the accustomed 
libations were poured out : the people who lined the shore shouting at the 
same time, and lifting Qp their hands to heaven, to wish their fellow-citizens a 
good vovaere and success. When the hymn was sung, and the ceremonies 
were ended, the ships sailed one after another out of the harbour; after which 
they strove to outsail- one another, till the whole fleet met at .£gina. From 
thence it made for Corcyra, where the army of the allies was assembling with 
the rest of ibe fleet.f 

SECTION IX. — STIUCUSE IS ALARMED. THE ATHENIAN FLEET ARRI VE9 IN SICILY. 

Advice of this expedition coming to Syracuse from all quarters, it was 
thought so improbable, that at first nobody would believe it. But as it was 
more and more confirmed every day, the Syracusans began to think seriously 

* Th«]r wen efJM d^aWrai- Th«r bad kmser omn Qiiiii tlM rest, mA eeiueooeDtlr more trodbto «k 
••w»|* f Tbito/d. p. 430-489. Died. K xttl. p. 09, 



of making the necessary preparations, and sent deputations to cvenr part of 
the island, to ask assistance of some, and send succours to others. They g^r* 
risoned all the castles and forts in the countiy ; reviewed ait the soldiers and 
horses ; examined the arms in the mag^azines ; and settled and prepared all 
things, as if the enemy had been in tbei( country.* 

In the mean time the fleet sailed in three squadrons, each under the com* 
mand of its partioular ^neral. It consisted of a hundred and thirty-six ships, 
one hundred of Mrhich belonged to Athens, and the rest to the allies. On boara 
these ships were five thousand heavy-armed soldiers, two thousand two hundred 
of whom were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen hundred of those who had estates. 
and seven hundred who had none, but were equally citizens ;t the rest consisted 
of allies. With regard to the light infantry, there were eighty archers of Crete, 
and four hundred of other countries ; seven hundred RboaiansIingers,andoue 
hundred and twenty exiles of Megara. There was but one company of norse, 
consisting of thirty troopers, who had embarked on board a vessel proper for 
transporting cavalry. Both the fleet and the land forces were afterwards in- 
creased considerably. Thirty vessels carried the provisions and cooks, with 
masons, carpenters, and their several tools ; the whole followed by one hun- 
dred small vessels for the service, exclusive of merchant-ships, of which there 
were ^reat numbers. All tliis fleet had sailed together for Corcyra. Having 
met with but an indifferent reception from the people of Tarentum and Locris, 
they sailed with a favourable wmd for Rhegium, where they made some stay. 
The Athenians were very uigent with the inhabitants of Rhegium to succour 
those of Leontium, who came originally from Chalcis as well as themselves : 
but these answered that they were determined to remain neutral, and to un- 
dertake nothing but in concert with the rest of Italy. Here they debated on 
the manner in which it was necessary to carry on the war, and waited for the 
coming up of those ships that h?d been sent out to make discoveries of a pro- 
per place for landing, and to inquire whether the citizens of Egesta had got 
their money ready. Upon their return, they brought advice that they bad but 
thirty talents in the treasuiy. This Nicias had foreseen, but no regard had 
been paid to his salutary counsels. 

He did not fail, the instant this news was brought, to expatiate on the coun- 
sel he had given in Athens j to show the wrong step they had taken in enga- 
'^ing in diis war ; and to magnify the fatal consequences which might be expected 
rem it ; in all which he acted very imprudently. It was extremely judicious 
in Nicias to oppose it in the beginnii^, and to set every engine at work to crush, 
if possible, this ill-fated project. But as it was resolved, and he himself had 
accepted the command, ne ought not to be perpetually looking backward, 
nor to have repeated incessantly, that this war had been undertaken in opposition 
to ail the maxims of prudence ; and, by that means, to cool the ardour of his 
twocolleague? in the command, to dispirit the soldiers, and blunt that edge of 
confidence and ardour, which assure the success of peat enterprises. The 
Athenians, onjhe contrary, ou^ht to have advanced boklly towards the enemy ; 
should have attacked them with vigour, and have spread a universal terror, by 
a sudden and unexpected descent.]; 

But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His opinion, in the council 
of war, was, that tliey should sail for Selinuntum, which had been the first occa- 
sion of this expedition ; and then if the citizens of Egesta performed their pro 
mise, and gave a month's pajr to the army, to proceed forward ; or otherwise to 
oblige them to fumist\Drovisions for the sixty galleys they had demanded, and 
continue in that road till they should have concluded a peace with the citizens 
of Selinuntum, either by force of arms or some other way. He said, that thejr 
afterwards should retuni to Athens, afler having thus made a parade of their 
forces, and the assistance they gave their allies ; unless the^ should have an 
opportunity of making some attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bring- 
ing over some city into their alliance. 

• ThMsra. 1. . t. p. 4Sa ...Ui, Diod. 1. JUU. p. 135. 138. 
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Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, aftc^ their sailioff out wiik 
so iioble a fleet, to return without doing any thing ; and that they ahould £jst 
endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks and barbarians, in order to 
divide them from the Syracusans, and procure troops and provisions from them ; 
and especially to send a deputation to Messina, which was a kind of key to Si- 
cily , and its harbour capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He declai«d fur* 
ther, that ailer seeing who were their friends and who were their enemies, and 
streiw^hening themselves by tlie addition of a new reinforcement, they then 
should attack either Seiinuntum or Syracuse, in case the one should reluse to 
conclude a peace with Egesta, and toe other not permit the Leootines to re 
turn to their city. 

Laniachus ottered a third opinion, which perhaps was the most prudent ; 
that was, to sail directly for Syracuse, before its citizens had time to recover 
from their surprise, or prepare for their defence. He observed, that the sud- 
den arrival of an armed force always strikes the greatest terror ; and that, 
when enemies are allowed time to reflect and make preparations, it also revives 
tbeir courage ; whereas, when they are suddenly attacked, and still in confu* 
sion, they are generally overcome ; that, as they would be masters of the open 
country, they imould not be in want of any thing, but, on the contrary, would 
oblige the ^cilians to declare for them : that at last they should settle in Me- 
gara, which was quite desert, and a near neighbour to Syracuse, and there lay 
up their fleet in safety. However, his counsel not bein^ followed, be agreed to 
that of Alcibiades. Accordingly, they sailed for Sicily, where Alcibiades 
took Catana by surprise. 

8ECTI0HX. — ^ALCIBIADES RECALLED, &C. &C. 

This was the only exploit performed by Alcibiades in this expedition, be 
being immediately refilled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon the ac- 
cusation laid against him. lor, since the departure of the fleet, his eneoaies, 
who had no re^urd to the welfare of their country, and who, upon the specious 
pretence of religioD, which is often made a cloak to cover the darkest designs, 
meditated nothing but satiating their hatred and revei^, taking advantage of 
his absence, had proceeded in the affair with greater rigour than ever. All 
those against whom inficomations were lodged were thrown into prison, without 
so much as being suffered to be heard, and that too on the evidence of the 
most profligate and abandoned citizens, as ifl says Thucydides, it was not as 
great a crime to punish the innocent^ as to suner the guilty to escape. One of 
tbe informers was proved to be pe];|ured by his own words, having declared 
that he saw and knew one of the accused by moonlight : whereas it appeared, 
that there was no moon at that time. But notwithstanding this manifest per- 
jury, the populace were as furious as ever. The remembrance of the tyranny 
of the Pisistratidse made them apprehensive of a similar attempt ; and strongly 
possessed with this fear, they would not give ear to any thing.* 

At last they sent out the Salaminian g[alTey ,t orderii^ the captain not to carry 
off Alcibiades by force, for fear of raising a tumult m the army ; but only to 
order him to return to Athens, to pacify the people by his presence. Alcibia- 
des obeyed the order, and went immediately on board his galley ; but the in- 
stant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got on shore, he disappeared, and 
eluded the pursuit of those who sought after him. Being asked, whether be 
would not rely on his countiy, with regard to the judgment it miffbt pass en 
him : '' I would not." said he, *' rely on my mother, lest she should inadvert- 
ently mistake a black bean for a white one. t The galley of Salamin retunx d 
without the commander, who was ashamed of having suffered his prisoner 
to escape him in that manner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die for his con- 
tumacy. His whole estate was confiscated, and all priests and priestesses, 
were commanded to curse him. Among the latter was one named Theano^ 

♦ ThBcyJUkri.^446 4M . Pliit. is Ateib. p. 908. 
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tvlio atone had the courage to oppose this decree, saying;, " diat she had been 
appointed priestess, not to corse but to bless. ^'^ Some time after, news being 
brought bin] that the Athenians bad condemned him to die, ** I shaJI make them 
sensible,*' said be, "that I am alive." 

Much about this time Diagoras the Melian tras prosecuted at Athens. He 
had settled himself in that city, where he taught atheism, and was brought to 
trial hr bis poisonous doctrine.j EHaroras escaped the punishment which 
would hare been inflicted on htm, by ^tngr from the city j but he could not 
wipe off the ignominy of the sentence which condemned him to dealh. The 
Athenians had so great an abhorrence for the impious principles inculcated by 
him, that they even set a price upon his head, and promised a reward of a ta- 
lent to any man who should brtng[ him, dead or alire.l 

About twenty years before, a similar circumstance had happened to Protago- 
ras, for having only treated the same question byway of problera. He had said 
in the heginnine of one of his books : ** Whether the gods do or do not exist, is 
a question which I know not whether I ou^t to affirm or deny : for our under- 
standings are too much clouded, and the life of man. is too short, for the solu- 
tion of so nice and difficult a point." But the Athenians could not bear to 
have a subject of this nature made a matter of doubt ; and for this reason they 
ordei^d proclamation to be made by the public crier, for all persons who bad 
any copies of this hook, to bring them to the magistrates : after which they 
^vere burnt as infamous and impious pieces, and the author was banished for ever 
from ail the territories of the Athenians.^ s 

Dia^oras and Protagoras had been the disciples of Democritus,who first in- 
vented the philosophy of atoms. I shall speak of him in another place. 

From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had possessed the whole autho- 
rity : for Lamachus his colleague, thoi^h a man of braveiy and experience,^ 
was however in no credit, because of his extreme poverty, for which he was 
despised by the soldiers. But the Athenians were not always of this way of 
thinKing ; for we have seen that Aristides, poor as he was, was not less esteemed 
end respected on that account : but in this last expedition, the people in gene- 
ril had imbibed a passion for luxury and magnificence ; the natural conseauence 
of which is a love of riches. As Nicias, therefcre, governed solely, all his ac- 
tions were of the same cast with his disposition, that is, timid and dilatory : he 
suffered every thing to languish, sometimes either by lying still, and under- 
taking nothing, sometimes by only sailing along the coast, or losing time in 
consulting and deliberating ; all which soon suppressed, on one side, the ar- 
dour and confidence tke troops expressed at first ;^ and on the other, the fe?.r 
and terror with which the enemy had been seized at the sight of so formida- 
ble an armament. He besieged Hybla ; and though it was but a small citv, 
he was, however, obliged to raise the siege some days after, which brouglit 
him into the highest contempt. Heretiredat last to Catana, after having per- 
formed but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a smaJl town inhabited 
by barbarians, from which place, it is said that Lais the courtezan, at tliat time 
very young, was sold with the rest of the captives, and carried to Peloponnesus.il 

In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thurium, arrived at Argos ; and 
as he quite despaired of ever being recalled home, he sent a messenger to the 
Spartans, desiring leave to reside among them, under their guard and protec- 
tion. He promised in the most solemn manner, that if they would consider 
him as their friend, he would perform greater service for their state, than he 
before had done injuries to it. The Spartans received him with open arms ; 
and soon after his anival in their city he gained the love and esteem of all its 
inhabitants. He charmed, and even enchanted them, by his conforming him- 
self so readily to their way of living. Those who saw Alcibiades sha^e 
himself to the skin, bathe in cold water, eat of the coarse, heavy cakes, which ' 

. * 4>d(rMi(ra e^x^v w xara^wv t Sfciav 7e7ovtvai. 
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vrere their usual food, and be sc well satisfied with their blade brolli, could 
not persuade diemielTes, that a man, who submitted so cheerfulij to this kiai 
of life, had ever kept cooks in his palace ; had use<^ essences and perfumes ; 
had worn the rich stufls of Miletus ; in a word, that he had hitherto lived in 
the midst of voluptuousness and the pn>fiision of all things. But flexibility 
was the characteristic that chiefly distinguished AJcibiades. Cameleoa like, 
he would assume all shapes and colours, to win the favour of those among 
whom he resided. He immediately assumed their mannei% and adaf>ted him- 
self to their taste, as if they had been natural to him : and though he inwardly 
had an aversion to them, be could however cover nis disgust with an easy, 
simple and unconstrained air. With some, he bad all the graces and vivacity 
of tne gayest youth, and with others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he 
was laborious, frugal and austere ; in Ionia, eqjoyment, idleness, and pleasure, 
made up his whole life ; in Thrace, he was always on horseback or carousing ; 
and when he resided with Tissaphenies the satrap, he exceeded all the mag- 
nificence of the Persians in luxuiy and profusion.* 

But he was not barely satisfied with i^ainiw the esteem of the Lacedssmon- 
ians. He insinuated himself so far into the afiection of Timea, the wife of king 
^ts, that he had a son b^ her, who, in public, went by the name of Lieotychi- 
des; though his mother, m private, and among her women and female friends, 
did not blush to call him Alcibiades ; so violent was her passion for that Athen- 
ian. Agis was informed of this intrigue, and therefore refused to oWn Leoty- 
chides lor his son ; for which reason ne was afterwards excluded the throne. 

SECTIOH XI. — ^DESCRIPTIOH OF SYRACUSE. 

As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most considerable in the Grecian his- 
toiy, the particular circumstances of which I thought proper to relate, in order 
to give my readers an idea of the manner of besieeing by the ancients, I there- 
fore judge it necessaiy, before 1 enter into that detail, to give a description 
and plan of the city of Syracuse ; in which will also be found the di£teient 
fortifications, both of the Athenians and Syracusans, mentioned in this siege. 

Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of Sicily. Its vast extent, its advan- 
tageous situation, the conveuiency of its two harbours, its fortifications built 
with the utmost care and labour, and the multitude and wealth of its inhabit- 
ants, made it one of the greatest, the most beautiful and most powerful among 
the Grecian cities.! We are told its air was so pure and serene, that there was 
no daj in the year, however cloudy it might be, in which the sun did not dis- 
play its beams.l 

It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year after Naxos and Megara had 
been founded on the same coast.^ 

When the Athenians besieged tnis citv, it was divided into three parts, viz. 
the Island, Acbradina, and Tyche. Thucydides mentions only these three 
divisions. Two more, viz. Neapolis and Epipolse, were afterwards added. 

The Island, situated to the south, was called NVo«. (Nasos) signifying, in 
Greek, an island, but pronounced according to the Doric aialect ; and Ortygia. 
It was joined to the continent b;^ a bridge. It was in this island that the Sy- 
racusans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace tor their kii^s. This 
quarter or division of the city was of veiy ^at importance, because it might 
render those who possessed it, master of tne two ports which surround it. It 
was for this reason the Romans, when they took Syracuse, would not suffer 
any Syracusans to inhabit the island.|| 

There was in this island a veiy famous spring, called Arethusa. The 
ancients,ir or rather the poets, from reasons which have not the least shadow 

• Plot, in Alcib. p. 290. t Cic. Vcrr. 6. a. 117—1 19. 
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tt probability^ supposed that Alpbeus, a river of Elis in Peloponnemis, rolled 
its waters either through or under the waves of the sea, without ever mixiiig 
with them, as far as the spriiu^ or fountain of Arethusa* It was this fiction 
which gave occasion to the following lines of Viigil : 

ExtremaiD bunc, Arethaaa, mihi concede laboMm.— — 
Sic tibi, com fluctus subter laberc Sicwios, 
Doris unara $umm noo iatmniflceat uadua. 

Yitg. Eclof . 10. 

Thy tacred tuccoor, jAnthuta, brinj. 
To crown mj labour: His the last I sing.— — • 
So may thj silver streams beneath the tidct , 

Unmix'd with brinjr seas, secorelj ylide. 

Drydea. 

AcHRADiNA, situated entirely on the sea-side, towards the east, was the most 
spacious, the most beautiful, and best fortified quarter of the ci^. 

Tyche, so called from the temple of fortune, Tuxn which emberisbcd that 
part of the city, extended alonz Achradina westward from the north towai-rls 
the south, and was thickly inhabited. It had a famous gate called Hexapy* 
ium, which led into the country, and was situated on the north of the city. 

Epifol£, was a hill outside of the city, which it commanded. It was situated 
between Hexapylum and the. foot of Euiyalus, towards the north and west. 
It was exceedii^Iy steep in several places, and for that reason of very difficult 
access. At the time oi the siejg^e in question, it was not surrounded with walls : 
and the Syracusans defended it with a body of troops, against the attacks ot 
the enemy : Euryalus was the pass of entrance which led to Epipolse. On 
Epipolse was a fort called Labdalon, or Labdalum. 

It was not till lor^ after Cunder Dionysius the tyrant) that Epipolse was sur- 
rounded with walls, and enclosed within the city, of which it ibrroed a fifth part, 
but was thinly inhabited. A fourth division had been added before, called 
Neapolis, that is, the New City, which covered Tyche. 

T}ie river Anapis ran at almost half a league distance from the. city. The 
space between them was a laige and beautifulplain, terminated by two marsh- 
es, the one called Syraco, whence the city was named, and the other Lysiraelia. 
This river emptied itself into the great harbour. Near its mouth, southward, 
was a. kind of castle called Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympus 
standing there, and in which were great riches. It was five hundred paces from 
the city. * 

Syracuse had two harbours, veiy near one another, and separated only by 
the island, viz. the great harbour, and the small one, called otnerwise Laccus. 
According to the description which the Roman orator gives of them, both were 
surrounded with the buildines of the city, t 

The great harbour was a little more than five thousand paces or two league? 
Jn circumference. J It had a gulf called Dascon. The entrance of this port 
was but five hundred paces wide. It was formed on one side by the point of 
the island Ortygia, and on the other, by the little island and cape of Plem- 
myrium, >vhich was commanded by a fort or castle of the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour of Trpgilus. 

SECTION XII.— NICIAS, AFTER SOME ENGAGEMENTS, BESIEGES SYRACUSE, &C. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

At the end of the summer, news was brought to Nicias that the Syracusans, 
having resumed courage, intended to march against him. Already their ca- 
valry advanced with an air of insolence to attack him even in his camp ; and 
asked with a loud laugh, whether he was come into Sicily to settle in Catana* 
These severe reproaches roused him a little, so that he resolved to sail for Sy- 

* Plut. in Dionys. Vit. p. 970. 
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raciiM The entftiprise ym bold and dangterous. Kicias ccwld hot, Wilhottt 
runninr the utmost hazard, attempt to land in presence of an enemy -who 
waited for him with the greatest resolution, and wof^ld not fail to charge him. 
the instant he should offer to make a descent- Nor was it safer for him to march 
his troops by land, hecause, as he had no cavalry, that of the Syracusans, which 
was very numerous, would, upon tbe 6rst advice \hej should have of their 
march, fall upon him, and overpower him by the superiority of forces. 

To extricate himself from this perplexity, and to be able to seize without 
opposition upon an advantageous post, which a Syracusan exile had discovered 
do him, Nicias had recourse to stratagem. He caused a false information to be 
given to the enemy, viz. that by means of a conspiracy, which was tp tak^ 
place on a certain day, they might seize on his camp, and possess themselves 
of all the arms and baegage. The Syracusans, on this promise, marched to- 
wards Catana, and pitcned theirramp near Leontium. The moment tbe Athen- 
ians had 'tdvice ot this, they embarked with all their troops and ammunition 
and in the evening steered for Syracuse. They arrived oy daybreak in tiie 
great harbour ; landed near Olympia, in the place which baa been pointed out 
to them, and there fortified themselves. The enemy, finding themselves shame- 
fully overreached, returned immediately to Syracuse ; and, in the greatest 
ra^, drew up in order of battle, some days aAer, before the walls of the city. 
Nicias marche^.out of the trenches, and a battle was fought. Victory was a 
long time doubtful, but a veiy hea^'y shower of rain accompanied with thun- 
der and liehtning, falling unexpectealy, the Syracusans, who were unexperi- 
enced, ana the greatest part of them having never carried arms before, were 
frightened at the tempest, while their enemies laughed at it, as the mere effect 
of the season and regarded nothing but the enemy, who were much more to 
be dreaded than the storm. The Syracurans, after making a long and vieor- 
ous resistance, were forced to give way. The Athenians could not pursue them 
far, because their horse, which was still in a body, and had not been defeated, 
covered their retreat. The Syracusans retreated in good order into the city, 
after bavins thrown a body of troops into the temple of Olympia, to prevent 
its being plundered.* 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, who were very 
desitous of taking it, because it aboimded with gold and silver offerhigs, which 
the piety of kin^ and nations had consecrated. Nicias having delayed sending 
troops to seize it, lost the opportunity, and gave the Syracusans time to throw 
into it, as was before observed, a detachment to defend it. It was thought he 
did this on purpose, and out of reverence to the gods ; because, had the sol- 
diers plundered this temple, the public would not have reaped any benefit by 
it, and himself only had been accused of the sacrilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a condition to attack 
Syracuse, retired with their fleet to Naxos and Catana to winter there, with 
a design to return early in the next spring, and lay siege to the city. To 
do this, they wanted money, provisions, and particularly horse, of which 
they were absolutely destitute. The Athenians depended upon obtaining part 
of these succours from the people of Sicily, who, they supposed would join them 
the insiant they should hear of their victory ; and at the same time they seii 
an exi)ress to Athens, to solicit the like aid. They also addressed the Car- 
thaginians for their alliance ; and sent deputies to some cities of Italy, situated 
on the borders of the Tuscan sea, which had promised to assist them. 

The Syracusans were far from desponding. Hermocrates, who, of all their 
leaders, was most distinguished for his valour, his judgment and experience, 
represented to them, in order to raise their hopes, that they had not been 
wanting in courage, but in conduct; that the enemy, though very brave, 
owed their victory to their good fortune, rather than to their merit ; that the 
command being equally divided among so many leaders (fifteen) tended ine vi- 
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tably to tonlusion and disobedience, and bad been prejudicial to ibem ; that 
it wouJd be absolutely necessary for them to choose experienced generals, to 
keep the rest in their duty, and exercise their forces continually during the ^ 
winter season. This advice being followed, Hermocrates and two more were ^ 
elected generals ^ after which they sent deputies to Corinth and Lacedaemoo 
to rei«ew the alliance, and at the same time to engage them to make a diver- 
sion, in order to oblige, if possible, the Athenians to recall their troops out 
of Sicily, or at least to prevent their sending a reinforcement thither. The 
fortifying of Syracuse was the chief object of their care. They accordingly 
took into the city, by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipolae, from the 
northern extremity of Tyche descending westward towards the quarter or 
division of the city, called afterwards Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy 
to a greater distance, and to give them more trouble in making their contra^ 
valiation, by obliging them to give a laiger extent to it. This part, in ail 
probability, had been neglected because it seemed to be sufficiently defended 
by its riKged and steep situation. They also garrisoned Megara and Oiym* 
pia, and drove stakes into all those parts of the sea shore, where the enemy 
might easily make a descent. Hearing adenvards that the Athenians were at 
Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of Catana,and retired, after layii^ waste 
the countiT adjacent to it. 

The ambassadors of Syracuse, having arrived among the Corinthians, asked 
succour of them, as having been their founders, which was immediately 
granted ; and at the same time they sent ah embassy to the Lacedaemonians 
to invite them to declare in their favour. Alcibiades enforced their demand 
with all his credit and e1oauence,Yvfaich his resentment against Athens inflamed 
prodigiously. He advised and exhorted the Lacedaemonians to appoint Gy- 
lippus their general, and send him into Sicily, and at the same time to in- 
vade the Athenians, in order to make a powerful diversion. In the third 
place, he counselled them to fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite completed 
the ruin of the city of Athens, it never being able to recover that blow ; for 
by this fort, the Lacedaemonians made themselves masters of the country, by 
which the Athenians were deprived of their silver mines of Laurium and of the 
revenues of their lands; nor could they be succoured by their neighbours, 
Decelia becoming the asylum of all tue malcontents and partisans of Sparta.* 
Nicias had received some succour from Athens. It consisted of two hun- 
dred and fifty horsemen, whom the Athenians supposed would be furnished 
with horse in Sicily, the troops bringing only the furniture, and of forty horse 
archers, with three hundred talents, that is, three hundred thousand French 
crowns.f Nicias now began to prepare for action. He was accused of often 
letting slip opportunities, by his losing time in deliberating, arguing, and con- 
certing measures ; however, when once he entered upon an action, he was as 
bold and vigorous in executii^, as he before had been slow and timorous in 
undertaking, as he showed on the present occasion.^ 

The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had a reinforcement of cavalry, and 
would soon march and lay siege to their city; and knowing that they could not 
possibly approach it, or make a contravallation, unless they should possess 
themselves of the hill of Epipolae, which commanded Syracuse, they resolved 
to guard the avenue to it, which was the only pass bjr which the enemy could get 
up to it, every other part being rggged and inaccessible. Marchir^, therefore, 
down into the meadow or plain, bordered by the river Anapis, and reviewiiig 
their troops there, they appointed seven hundred foot, under the command of 
Diomilus, to guard that important post ; and commanded them to repair to it, 
at the first signal which should be given lor that purpose. But Nicias conduct- 
ed his design with so much prudence, expedition, and secrecy, that they had 
J30 time to do thi& He sailed from Catana with all his fleet, without the ene* 
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■ny's haviAK th^ least suspicion of bis design. Having arrired at (be p<fft tf 
Trog^ilus, near LeoDlium which is but a quarter of a leaeue, six or seven fiir- 
longs, from Epipolx, be set bis land forces on shore, after which be retired 
with his fleet to Ttiapsus, a small peninsula of Syracuse, the entrance to whidi 
he shut up with a stoccade. 

The land forces marched with the utmost expedition to seize on Epipolfc, 
by the pass of Euryalus, before the enemy, who were in the plains of Anapis, 
at about a league's distance, bad the least notice of their arrival. At the first 
news of this, the seven hundred soldiers, under the command of Diomilus, ad« 
vanced in confusion, but were easily defeated ; and three hundred of them, 
with their leader, left dead on the field. The Athenians, after setting up a 
trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the summit of Epipolas, in order to secure 
their baggage and most valuable efiects in it, whenever they should be forced 
to fight, or work at the contravallation. 

S^n after, the inhabitants of Egesta sent the Athenians three hundred horse, 
to which some of the Sicilian allies added a hundred more ; that, with the two 
hundred and fifty sent before by the Athenians, and who had furnished them- 
selves with horses in Sicily, made a body of six hundred and fifty horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking Syracuse, was, to sur- 
round all the city on the land side with a strong contravallation, in order to 
cut off all communication with the place from without, in hopes, no doubt, that 
his fleet would afterwards enable him to prevent the Syracusans fiK>m receiving 
anv succours or provisions by sea.' 

Having left a garrison in Labdalon, he came down from the hill, advanced 
towards the northern extremity of Tyche, and halting there, he employed the 
whole army in throwing up a line of contravallation, to shut up their^city north- 
ward from Tyche, as far as Trogilus, situated on the sea-side. This work 
was carried on. with a rapidity that terrified the Syracusans. They thought 
it absolutely necessary to prevent the canying on of the work, and accord- 
ingly made some sallies and attacks, but always with disadvantage, and even 
their cavalry was routed. The day after the action, the contravallation, north- 
ward, was continued by part of the army, during which the rest carried stones 
and other materials towards Trogilus, in order to finish it. 

The besieged, by the advice of Ht^rmocrates, thought it advisable not to 
venture a second battle with the Athenians, and only endeavoured to put a 
stop to their works, or at least to render them useless, by running a line to cut 
that carried on by the Athenians. They imagined, tliat in case they shouki 
be suffered to complete their wall, it would be impossible for the Athenians to 
make any farther progress in their work ; or that, should they endeavour to 
prevent it, it would suffice for the Syracusans to oppose them with a part of 
their forces, after having shut up such avenues as were most accessible, with 
stror^ palisades ; and that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged to 
send for all their forces, and entirely abandon their works. 

They accordingly, came out of tneir city, and working with inexpressible 
ardour, they began to raise a wall ; and, in order to cany it on with less mo- 
lestation, they covered it with stroi^ palisades, and flanked it with wooden tow- 
er^, at proper distances to defend it. The Athenians suffered the Syracusans 
to cnrry on their works undisturbed, because, had they marched only part of 
their troops against them, they would have been too weak ; and if they bad 
brought them all, they then must have been obliged to discontinue their works, 
which thej^ were resolved not to do. The work being completed, &e Syra- 
cusans left a body of troops to defend the palisade and guard the wall, and 
then returned into the city. 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by which water was con^ 
veyed into the city ; and observing the Svracusan soldiers who had been left 
to guard the wall ver^ negligent in their duty ; some retumii^ at noon either 
into the city or their tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard, they de* 
tached three hundred chosen soldiers, and some light infantry, to attack Ihw 
post ; during which the rest of the army marched towards the city, to i^r^vent 
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^mftrntann irom comii« out of it AccordiDe^] j the thi«e hundred loldien 
iiavii^ forced the palisade, pursued those who guarded it as far as the part of 
the city wall which covered Temeuites; where, (Kxiring in indiscritninatehf 
Ivith theia, they were repulsed by the inhabitants with Ion. The whole army 
afterwards demolished the wall^ and pulled up the paliMidet of the entrench- 
ments, and caiTied them off. 

After this success, whereby the Athenians were masters of the northern 
parts, the^^ began the very next day a still more important work, and which 
would quite finish their enclosure of the city ; viz. to carry a wall from the 
hills of Epipolae westward, through the plain and the marshes as far as the great 
harbour. To prevent this, the besieged, beginning the same kind of work as 
they had carried on on the other side, ran a trench, lined with palisades, from 
the citythrough the marshes, to prevent the Athenians from carrying their con^ 
travallations as far as the sea. JBut the latter, aAer finishing the first part of the 
wall on the hills of Epipolie, resolved to attack this new work. For this jpur> 
pose, they ordereJ their fleet to sail from Thapsus to the great harbour ofSyo 
racuse, it having continued in that road hitherto ; and the besieged had al- 
ways the sea open to them, by which the besiegers were obliged to ffet their 
provisions from Thapsus by land. The Athenians came down therefore from 
Epipolae into the plain, before daybreak ; when throwing planks and beams inta 
that part where the marshes was only slimy and more firm than in other places, 
they immediately carried the greatest part of the fosse lined with palisades, 
^ndi then the rest, after having beaten the Syracusans, who gave way and retired ; 
such as were on the right towards the city, and the jest towards the river. 
Three hundred chosen Athenians having attempted to cut off the retreat of the 
latter, flew towards the bridge; but the enemy\ cavalry, the greatest part of 
which were drawn up in battle, repulsed them ; and afterwards chaiged the 
yi^t wing of the Athenians, and threw the first battalion into disorder. Lama'* 
efaus, perceiving this from the left win^, where he commanded, ran thither with 
the Aleves and some archers ; but having passed a trench, and being abandoned 
by his soldiers, he was killed, with ^ve or six who followed him. The enemy im- 
mediately passed the river, and seeing the rest of the army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which had returned towards the citv, 
resumed courage from this success, and drew up in order of battle before tne 
Athenians ; after having detached some troops to attack the fort on the hills 
of Epipolae, which served as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be 
tmguaraed. They forced an entrenchment that covered the fort, but Nicias 
saved it. He was sick in this fort, and at that time in his bed, with only his 
domestics about him. Animated by the danger, and the presence of the ene- 
my, he struggled with his indisposition, rase up and commanded his servants 
immediately to set fire to all the timber lying between the intrenchroent and 
the fort for the militaiy engines, and to the engines themselves. The unex- 
pected conflagration stopped the Syracusans, saved Nicias, the fort and all 
the rich effects of the Athenians, who made haste to the relief of that general. 
At the same time, the fleet was seen sailing into the great harbour according to 
the orders fiven for that purpose. The Syracusans having perceived this 
from the hill, and feariqg that they should be attacked from behind, and over- 
powered by the land forces, retired and returned to the city with all their 
force ; now no longer expecting, ailer having lost their fosse lined with pali* 
sades, that it would be possible for them to prevent the enemy from canyiqg 
on the contravallation as far as the sea. 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented theinselves with build- 
ing a single wall on the hills of Epipolae, and through such places as were 
craggy, and of diflicult access, being come down into the plain, began to 
^btfiid, at the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending to cany It as far as die sea ; 
viz. a wall of contravallation against the besieged, and another of circumvalla* 
tkin against those Syracusan troops which were out of the city, and such 
•JJief at might come to its aid. 
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From thenceforth Nieias, who was now sole general, conceived ^atboi^; 
fur several cities of Sicily, which hitherto had not declared for either side, 
came and joined him ; and there arrived from all quarters vessels laden witli 
provisions tor his army, all parties being eager to go over to him, because he 
had acquired the superiority, and been exceedingly successful in all his un- 
dertakings. The Syracusans, seeing themselves blocked ui> both by sea 
and landf, and losing all hopes of being able to defend their city any longer, 
already proposed an accommodation. Gylippus, who was coming; from Lace- 
daemon to their assistance, having heard, in his passage, the extremity to which 
they were reduced, and looking upon the whole island as lost, sailed forward 
nevertheless ; not in the view of defending Sicily, but only to preserve to the 
nations of Italy such cities as were subject to uem in that island, if it were 
iiot too late, and if this could be done. For fame had declared, in all places, 
that the Athenians had already possessed themselves of the whole islana ; and 
were headed hj a general, whose wisdom and good fortune rendered him 
invincible. Nicias himself now, contraiyto his natural disposition, confiding^ 
in his own strength, and elated with his success, persuadedalso by the secret 
advices which were brought him daily from Syracuse, and the messengers who 
were sent to him, that the city woufd immediatelv^apitulate, did not regard 
the approach of Gylippus, ana in consequence took no precautions to prevent 
his landing; especially when he heard that he brought but vei^ few vessels ; 
terming him a trifling pirate, not worthy, in any manner, his notice. But a gen- 
eral ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares and vigilance upon 
account of success, because the least negligence may ruin every thing. Had 
Nicias sent the smallest detachment to oppose the landing ot Gylippus, he 
would have taken Syracuse, and the whole affair would have been eiHied. 

SECTION XIII. — THE SYRACUSANS RESOLVE TO CAPITULATE, BUT THE ARRI- • 
VAL OF GYLIPPUS CHANGES THE FACE OF AFFAIRS, &C. — NINETEENTH YEAR 
OF THE WAR. 

The fortifications of the Athenians were now almost completed ; and they had 
drawn a double wall, nearhalf a league in length, alone the plain and marshes 
towards the great port, and had almost reached it. There now remained, on 
the side towards Trogilus, only a small part of the wall to be finished. The 
Syracusans were therefore oif the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they 
were no longer able to defend themselves, and did not expect any succours. 
For this reason they resolved to surrender. Accordingly a council was held to 
settle articles of capitulation, in order to present them to Nicias ; and several 
were of opinion, that it would be proper to capitulate soon, before the city should 
be entirely invested. * 

It was at that veiy instant, and at the most critical juncture, that an officer, 
Gongyles by name, arrived from Corinth on board a ship with three benches 
of oars. At his arrival, all the citizens flocked round him. He informed 
them, that Gylippus would be with them immediately, and was followed by a 
^reat many other galleys, which came to their aid. The Syracusans aston- 
ished, or rather stupified, as it were, with this news, could scarcely believe 
what they heard. While they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a courier 
arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his approach, and order them to 
march out all their troops to meet him. He himself, after having taken a 
fort in his way, marched in order of battle directly for EpipoIsB ; and ascend- 
m^ by Euryalus, as the Athenians had done, he prepared to attack them from 
without, while the Syracusans should charge them, on their side with the Sy- 
racusan and his own iorces. * The Athenians, exceedingly surprised by his ar« 
rival, draw up hastily, and without order, under the walls. Wjth regard to 
himself, layii^ down his arms when he approached, he i»ent word by a nerald, 
that he would allow the Athenians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not 
condescend to make the least answer to this proposal ; and some of the soldiers 
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buTStit^ into a laugh, asked the herald, *' whether the presence of a Laceds- 
tnonian privateer, and a trifling wand, could make any change in the present 
state of the city ? Both sides therefore prepaied for battle. 

Gylippus stormed the fori of Labdalon, ana cut to pieces all who were found 
in it. The same day an Athenian galley was taken, ks it sailed into the har- 
bour. The besiegea aflenvards drew a wall from the city, towards Epipola^ 
in or^er to cut, about the extremity of it. the single wall of the Athenians, and 
to deprive them of all communication with the troops, posted in the intrench- 
nients which surrounded the city, on the north side, towards Tyche and Trogi- 
lus. The Athenians, afler having finished the wall, which extenaed as far as 
the sea towards the jjreat harbour, returned to the hills. Gylippus perceivings 
in the sii^Ie wall which the Athenians had built on the hills of Epipolae^apart 
that was weaker and lower than the rest, marched thither in the night with his 
troops ; but being discovered by the Athenians, who were encamped without, 
he was forced to retire upon seeing them advance directly towards him. They 
raised the wall higher, and themselves undertook the guard of it ; after having 
fixed their allies in the several posts of the remainder of the intrenchmenf. 

Nicias, on the other side^thought proper to fortify the cape of Plemmyrium, 
which, by its running into the sea, straitened the mou*h of the srreat harbour; 
and his design thereby was to procure provisions, and all other things he mieht« 
want, the more easily ; because the Athenians, by possessing themselves of that 
post, drew near the little port, wherein lay the chief naval force of the Syra- 
cusans, and were the better able to observe their various motions ; and that be- 
sides, by having the sea open, they would not be forced to have all their pro- 
risions from the bottom of the great harbour, as they must have been, should 
the enemy, by seizing on the mouth of it, oblige tiiem to keep close in the 
harbour, m the manner they then did. For Nicias, frcrni the arrival of Gylip- 

Sus, had no hopes left, but from the side next the sea. Sendir^ therefore his 
eet, and part of his troops thither, he built three forts, by wfi'ich the ships 
were enabled to lie at anchor ; he also secured there a great part of the bag- 
frage and ammunition. It was then that the troops on board tne fleet suffered 
yery much ; for, as they were obliged to go a great way to fetch wood and 
water, they were surrounded by the enemy's horse, the third part of which 
were posted at Olympia, to prevent the garrison of Plemmyrium from sally- 
ing, and were masters of the open country. Advice being brought lo Nicias, 
that the Corinthian fleet was advancing, he sent two galleys /ag^ainst it; order- 
ing them to observe the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, and the rest of the 
avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time Gylippus, employing those veiy stones which the Athen- 
ians had got togetherfor their use, went on with the wall which the Syracusans 
had be^un to carry tl;irough Epipols,and drew up daily in order of battle bctfore 
it, as did the Athenians. When he saw it was a proper time for engaging, he 
began the battle in the space between the' two walls. The narrowness of it 
havii^ rendered his cavalry and archers useless, be came off with loss, and 
the Atheniaas set up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his soldiers, by doing 
them justice, had the courage to reproach himself for the ill success they had 
met with, and to declare publicly that be, not they, had occasioned the late 
defeat ; because he had made them fight in too narrow a spot of ground. How* 
ever, he promised soon to give them an opportunity of recovering both theii 
honour and his, and accoraing^ly, the veiy next day, he led them against the 
enemy, after having exhorted Ihem, in the strongest terms, to behave m a man- 
ner worthy of their ancient glory. Nicias perceiving that though he should 
not desire to come to a battle, it would however be absolutely necessary for 
him to prevent the enemy from extending^ their line beyond the contravalla- 
tion, to which they were already very near, because otherwise this would be 
rranting them a certain victoiy, therefore marched against the Syracusans. 
Gylippus hrou|^ht up his troops beyond that place where the walls terminated 
on both sides, m (mkr that he mi^ht leave the more room to extend his battle : 
when, chaiging the eoemy's left wing with his hoise, he put it to flight, and fioou 
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after defeated tbe right. We have here an instance of what the ex p en€no9 
and abilities of a great captain are capable of producing ; for GyJippuSjWithtbe 
same men, the same arms, tbe same horses, and the same growtdvbj only 
changing bis order of battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them quite to 
their camp. The foliovring ni^ht, the victors carried on their wall beyond 
the contravallation of the Athenians, and thereby deprived them of ail hopes 
of being ever able to surround them. 

A(>er this success, the Syracusans, to whose aid tbe Corinthian fleet had ar- 
rived, unperceived by that of the Athenians, resumed courage, armed several 
galleys, and marching into tbe plains with their cavalry and other forces, 
took a great number of prisoners. They sent deputies to Lacedaemon, and 
Corinth, to desire a reinforcement ; Gylippus went in person to all tbe ci- 
ties in Sicily, to solicit them to join him, and brought over tbe greatest part 
of tbem, who accordingly sent him powerful succours. Nicias finding his 
troops diminish and those of tbe enemy increase daily, began to be discouraged ; 
and not onlj sent expresses to tbe Atoenians, to acquaint them with the situa- 
tion of affairs, but Hlcewise wrote to them in the strongest terms. 1 repeat his 
whole letter, both as it gives a clear and eiact accost of the state of things at 
that time in Syracuse, and may serve as a model for such kind of relations.* 

'* Athenians, I have already informed you, by several expresses, of what 
passed here : but it is necessaij you should know the present situation of affairs, 
that you may resolve accordingly. After we had been victorious in several 
engagements, and almost completed our contravallation, Gylippus arrived in 
Syracuse with a body of Lacedemonian and Sicilian troops ; and having been 
defeated tbe first time, he was victorious tbe second, by means of his cavalry 
and archers. We are in consequence shut up in our intrenchments, witliout 
daring to make any attempt, or complete cur works, through the superiority 
of the enemy^s forces ; for pKstrt of our soldiers are employed in guaraii^ our 



forts, and conse(iuentIy we have not an opportunity of employing all oar forces 
in battle. Besides, as the Syracusans have cut our lines, by a wall, in that 
part where they we^e not complete, it will no longer be possible for us to invest 
the city, unless we should force their intrenchments ; so that, instead of be- 
siegiiiff, we ourselves are besieged, and dare not stir out for fear of their horse. 

" N^t content with these advantages, they are bringing new succours from 
Peloponnesus, and have sent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of Sicily 
to declare for them : and the rest to furnish tbem with men and ships, to attack 
us botii by sea and land : I say by sea, which, though veiy surprising, is how- 
ever but too true. For our fleet, which before was considerable from the good 
condition of the galleys and mariners, is now veiy deficient in those very cir- 
cumstances, and extremely weakened. 

" Our galleys leak every^ where ; because we cannot draw tbem on shore to 
careen them, lest those oi tbe enemy, which are more numerous, and in better 
condition than ours, should attack us on a sudden, which they seem to threaten 
every moment. Besides, we are under a necessity of sending many back- 
waras and forwards to guard tbe convoys which we are forced to fetch from a 
great distance, and bring along in sight of the enemy ; so that should we be 
ever so little negligent in this point, our army would be starved. 

" With regard to the ships* crews, they decrease sensibly eveir day ; for as 
great numbers disperse to maraud, or to fetch wood and water, tney are often 
cut to pieces by the enemy's horse. Our slaves, allured by the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy's camp, desert very fast to it. The foreigners which we 
forced into the service, diminish daily ; and such as have been raised with 
money, who came for plunder rather than fighting, finding themselves disap- 
pointed, go over to the enemy, who are so near us, or else bide themselves m 
Sicily, which they may easily do in so large an island. A great number of 
citizens, though long used to, and well skilled in working of ships, l^ bribing 
the captains, put others in their r^m, who are wholly inexperienced and inca- 
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PMb of serving, and by that means have quite subverted all discipline. J am 
Do^ writing to men perfectly well versed in naval affairs ; and who are very 
sensible, that, when order is neg^lected, eveiy thing grows worse and/ worse, 
and the fieet must inevitably be ruined. 

** But the most unhappy circumstance is, that though I am generalissimo, I 
cannot nut a stop to these disorders. For, Athenians, you are very sensible, 
that such is your disposition, that you do not easily brook restraint ; besides, 
I do not know where to furnish myself with seamen, whereas the enemy get 
numbers from all quarters. It is not in the power of our Sicilian al{ies to aid 
us; and should the cities of Italy, from whence we have our provisions, hear- 
ing the extremity to which we are reduced, and your not taking the least care 
to send us any succour, join the Syracusans,.we are undone, and the enemy 
will have no occasion to nght us 

" I could write of things which would be more agreeable, but of none that 
could be more advantageous to you, nor which could give ^ou a more just idea 
of the subjects on which you are to deliberate. I am sensible that you love to 
have such advices only sent you as are pleasing ; but, I know, on the other 
side, that when affairs turn out otherwise than you expected and hoped for, 
3rou accuse those who derived 3rou ; which induced me to give you a sincere 
and genuine account of things, without concealing a single circumstance. By 
the way, I am to inform you, that no complaints can oe justly made either 
against the officers or common soldiers, both having done their duty veiy well. 

" But now that the Sicilians join all their forces against us, and expect a 
new army from Peloponnesus, you may lay this down as the foundation for 
your deliberations, that your present troops are not sufficient; and therefore 
we either must be recalled, or else a land and naval force, equal to the first 
must be sent to us, with money in proportion. You must also think of appointii^ 
a person to succeed me, it being impossible for me, through my nephritic 
disorder, to sustain any longer the weight of the command. I imagine that I 
deserve this favour at your hands, on account of the services I have done you 
in the several commands conferred upon me, so long as my health would per- 
mit me to act. 

" To conclude, whatever .resolution you may come to, the request I have to 
make is, that you would execute it speedilj, and very early in the spring. 
The succours which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all ready ; but 
ftiose which they expect from Peloponnesus may be longer in coming. How- 
ever, fix this in your minds, that if you do not exert yourselves, the Lacedae- 
monians will not fail, as they have already done, to be beforehand with you." 

The Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, which made as great 
an impression on them as Nicias expected. However, they did not think pro- 
per to appoint him a successor ; and only nominated two officers who were 
under him, viz. Menander and Euthydemus, to assist him till other generals 
should be sent. Eurymedon and Demosthenes were chosen to succeed La- 
machus and Alcibladcs. The former set out immediately with ten galleys, 
and some money,* about the winter solstice, to assure Nicias that a speedy suc- 
cour should be sent him ; during which, the latter was raising troops and con- 
tributions, in order to set sail early in the spring. 

The Laced8emonians,on the other side, being supp6rtedby the Corinthians, 
were very industrious in preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, and 
to enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian fleet from sailing to that island. 

Accordingly the^r entered Attica early, under the command of king Afi^is : 
and after having laid waste the country, tney fortified Decelia ; having divided 
the work amone all the forees, to make the greater despatch. Ttiis post is 
about a hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about six French 
leaj^s, and the same distance from Boeotia. Alcibiades was perpetually so* 
Jicitipg the Lacedaemonians, and could not be easy, till be had prevailed with 

* 

* One hundred end twenty talents. 
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them to begin tbat rvark. This annoyed the Athenians most of all : tnr hither- 
to the enemy retiring, after thej had laid waste the Athenian territories, the 
Intter were unmolested all the rest of the year ; but from the fortifying of 
pecelia, the garrison left in it were continually making incursions, and alarm- 
ing the Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of frontier town ; for, in 
the day-time, a guard was mounted at all the gates, and in the night, all the 
citizeas were either on the walls, or under arms. Such vessels as brought pro- 
. yisions from the island nf Euboea, and which before had a much Sorter pas- 
sage by Decelia, were forced to go round about, in order to double the cape of 
Sunium ; by which means provisions, as well as goods imported, grew much 
dearer. 7x> heighten the calamity, upwards of twenty thousand slaves, the 
greater part of whom were artificers, went over to the enemy, to fly (rom the 
eytreme misery with which ^the city was afflicted. The cattle of all kinds 
died. Most of the horses were lamed, being continually upon guard, or upon 
parties. Every thing being laid waste in this manner, and the Athenians enioy- 
ing no longer the revenues which arose from the produce of their lands, there 
was a g[reat scarcity of money ; so that they were forced to take the twentieth 
part of all the imports, to supply their usual subsidies.* 

In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the tour of Sicily, returned with 
as many men as he could raise in the whole island ; and prevailed with the 
Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle 
at sea, upon the presumption that the success would answer the greatness of the 
enterprise. This advice was strongly enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted 
the Syracusans not to abandon to tiveir enemies the empire of the seas. He 
observed, that the Athenians themselves had not received it from their 
ancestors, nor been always possessed of it : that the Persian war had in a man- 
ner forced them into the knowledge of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great 
obstacles, their disposition, and the situation of the city, which stooa at a con- 
siderable distance from the sea : that they had made themselves formidable to 
other nations, not so much by their real strength, as by thetf t»urf»ffe and in 
trepidity ; that they ou^ht to copy them ; and since they had to do with enemies 
who were so enterprising, it was fit they should be equally daring.t 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet was equipped. 
Gylippus led out all his land forces in the night-time, to attack the forts of 
Plemmyrium. Thirty-five galleys of Syracuse, which were in the great har- 
bour, and forty-five in the lesser, where was an arsenal for ships, were ordered 
to advance towards Plemmyrium, to surprise the Athenians, who would see 
themselves attacked both by sea and land at the same time. The Athenians, 
at this news, went on board also ; and with twenty-five ships sailed to fight 
the thirty-five Syracusan vessels which were sailing out against them from me 
great harbour ; and opposed thirty-five more to the forty -five of the enemy 
which were come out of the little port. A sharp engagement was fought at 
tbe mouth of the great harbour ; one party endeavouring to force their way 
into it, and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the foits of Plemmyrium, having flocked to the shore 
to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the forts unexpectedly by daybreak ; 
and having carried the greatest of them by storm, tbe soldiers who defended 
the other two were so terrified, that they abandoned them in a moment. After 
this advantage, the Syracusans sustained a considerable loss ; for such of their 
vessels as fought at the entrance of the harbour, after having forced the Athen- 
ians, bulged furiously, one against tbe other, as they entered it in disorder ; 
and by this means shiAed the victoiy to their enemies, who were not contented 
with pursuing, but also gave chase to those who were victorious in the great 
Iiarbour. Eleven Syracusan galleys were sunk, and ^reat numbers of the 
sailors in them killed. Three were taken ; but the A&enians likewise lost 

* A. M. 35M. Ant J. O. «». Tbocfd. 1. ri. i». 494->4M. et 603^504. Plod. L am. p^ MA. 
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ti)ree ; and af^er towing c^ those of the enemy, they raised a trophy in a little 
islaad lying before Plemmyrium, and retired to the centre of their camp. 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for the capture of the three forts ; 
and after razing^ one of the smaller, they repaired the fortifications of the other 
two, and put garrisons into them. Several Athenians had been either killed or 
made prisoners tlicre ; and great sums of money were taken, the property of 
the public, as vrell as of merchants and captains of galleys, besides a laige 
quantity of ammunition ; this being a kind of magazine for the whole army. 
They likewise lost the stores and rigging of fort^r galleys, with three ships 
that lay in the dock. But a more consiaerahie circumstance was, Gyli{)pus 
thereby prevented Nicias from getting provisions and ammunition so easily ; 
for, while the latter was possessed of Plemmyrium, they procured these se- 
curely and expeditiously ; whereas, after their being dispossessed of it, it was 
equally difficult and hazardous, because they could not bring in any thir^ with- 
out fighting, the enemj; lying at anchor just off their fort. Thus the Atheni- 
ans could have no provisions but from the point of their swords ; which dispi- 
rited the soldiers veiy much, and threw the whole army into great conster- 
nation. 

There was afterwards a little skirmish in defending a stoccade, which the 
inhabitants had made in the sea, at the entrance of the old harbour, to secure 
the shipping. The Athenians having raised towers and parapets on a laige 
ship, advanced it as near as i>ossible to the stoccade, in order that it mi^t 
serve as a bulwark to some ships which carried militaiy engines, with which 
they drew up stakes bj the help of pulleys and ropes, exclusive of those 
which the divers sawed m two ; the besieged defendir^ themselves with their 
harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such stakes as bad been driven 
in, level with the surface of the water, in order to strand those vessels that 
should come near them, were the hardest to force away. The divers also 
bribed the enemy, and most of the stakes were torn up ; but then others were 
' immediately driven in their olaces. The utmost efforts were used on both 
sides, in the attack as well as tne defence.* 

One circumstance which the besieged considered of the greatest importance, 
was to attempt a second ei^agement both by sea and land, before the fleet, 
and other succours sent by tfc Athenians, should arrive. They had concerted 
fresh measures for a battle at sea, by improving from the errors they had cooj- 
initted in the last engagement. The change made in the galleys was, their 
prows were now shorter, and at the same time stronger and more solid than 
before. For this purpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, projecting for- 
ward, on each side of the prows; ana to these pieces they joined beams by 
way of props. These beams extended to the length of six cubits on each side 
of the vessel, both within and without. By this they hoped to gain the advan- 
tage over the galleys of the Athenians, which did not dare, because of the 
weakness of their prows, to attack an enemy in front, but only in flank ; not 
to mention, that should the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not 
have room to spread themselves, nor to pass between two galleys, in which 
jay their greatest art ; nor to tack about after they should have been repulsed, 
in order to return to the charge ; whereas the Syracusans, by their being mas- 
ters of the whole extent of that harbour, would have all these advantages, and 
might reciprocally assist one another. On these circumstances the latter 
founded their hopes of victorjr.t 

Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry out of the camp, and advan-*^ 
ced towards that part of the contravallation of the Athenians which faced the 
city ; while the troops of Oiympia marched towards the other, and their gal« 
leys set sail. 

Nicias did not care to venture a second battle, saying, as he expected a 
fresh fleet every moment, and a great reinforcement under Demosthenes, it 
would betray the greatest want of judgment, should he, as bis troop« were in- 
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ferkir In number to thoM of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a batffe 
without being; forced to it. On the contrary, Menanoer and Euthydemus, 
who had just before been appointed to share the command of Nicias till the, 
arriyal of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous of those generals, 
were eager to perform some jreat exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, 
and, if possible, eclipse that ottbe other. The pretence they alleged on this 
occasion was, the fame and reputation of Athens ; and they asserted witk so 
much vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed, should ther shun the 
battle, as the Syracusans offered it them, that they at last forced Nicias to 
I compliance. The Athenians had seventy-five gafleys, and the Syiacusans 
•.ighty. 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each other, in the great bar 
t)our, without engaging ; and only a few skirmishes passed, after which both 
parties retired ; and it was just tne same with the land forces. The Syraccr- 
sans did not make the least motion the second day. Nicias, takii^ advantage 
>f this inactivity, caused the transports to draw up in a line, at some distance 
from one another, in order that his gallevs might retire behind them i» safety ^ 
HI case he should be defeated. On tne morrow, the Syracusans came iif> 
sooner than usual, when a great part of the day was spent in skirmishing, after 
which they retired. The Athenians did not suppose they would return, bat 
imagined that fear had made them fly : but having refreshed themselves with 
great diligence, and returning on board their galleys, they attacked the Athe- 
nians, who were far from expectiri^ them. The latter being now forced to 
return immediately on boara their ships, entered them in great disorder, so 
that they had not time to draw them up in line of battle, and most of the sail- 
ors were fasting. Victory did not long continue in suspense. The Athenians, 
after making a short and slight resistance, retired benind their line of trans- 
port ships. The enemy pursued them thither, and were stopped by the sai>- 
jrards ot those ships, to which were fixed dolphins of lead,* which, being very 
heavy, had they fallen on the enemy *s galleys, would have sunk them at once. • 
The Athenians lost seven galleys in this engagement, and a gieat number of 
soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation. All the misfortunes 
he had met with, ever since the time he had first enjoyed ^e supreme com* 
mand, came into his mind ; and he was now involveci in greater than any ot 
tfiem by his complyii^ with the advice of his colleagues. While he was re- 
volving these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes's fleet was seen coming forward in 
great pomp, and with such an air as should fill the enemy with dread ; it was 
now the day after the bsitle. This fleet consisted of seventy-three galleys, 
#>n board of which were five thousand fighting men, and about three thousand 
trchers, slingers, and bowmen. All these galleys were richly trimmed ; their 
prows being adorned with shining streamers, manned with stout rowers, com- 
manded by good officers, and echoing with the sound of clarions and trumpets ; 
Demosthenes having affected an air of pomp and triumph, purposely to strike 
terror into the enemy.t 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond expression. They did not 
see any end, or even the least suspension of their calamities ; all they had 
hitherto done or suffered was as nothir^, and their work was to begin again. 
What hopes could they entertain of being able to weary out the patience of 
the Athenians, since, though they had a camp intrenched in the middle of At- 
tica, they were however able to send a second army into Sicily, as consider- 
able as the former ; and that their power, as well as their courage, seemed, 
notwithstanding all their losses^ instead of diminishing, to increase daily ! 

Demosthenes, having made an exact inquiiy into the state of things, ima* 
gined that it would not be proper for him *^ lose time as Nicias had done^ 

« This engine, lo violmf ^m itf «BoUon, hrtke throo;;h • fralley from the 4eek to the hoh^ 
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xAkO, Having spread a unirersal terror at his first arrival, became aAerwarda 
the object of contempt, (or his having wintered in Cataoa, instead of fo\ng 
directly to Syracuse ; and had afterwards given Gylippus an opportunity of 
throwii^ troops into it. He flattered himseirwith the hopes, that he should be 
able to cariy the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of the alarm 
which the news of his arrival would spread in every part of it, and by that 
means should immediately put an end to the war : otherwise, he intended to 
raise the siege, and no longer harass and lessen the troops by fi|^hting undeci- 
sive battles ; nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by employmg its treasures m 
needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution of Demosthenes, 
conjured him not to be so hasty, but to take time to weigh things deliberately, 
that he mi^ht have no cause to repent of what he should do. He observed to 
bini, that the enem^ would be ruined by delays ^ that their provisions as well 
as money were entirely exhausted ; that their allies were on the point of aban- 
doning[ tliem ; that they must soon be reduced to such extremity, for want of 
provisions, as would force them to surrender, as they had before resolved : for 
there were certain persons in Syracuse who held a secret correspondence with 
Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, because the Syracusans were 
tired with the war and with Gylippus ; and that should the necessity to which 
they were reduced be ever so little mcreased, they would surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would not declare in express 
terms, that sure and certain advices were sent him of whatever was transacted 
in the city, his remonstrances were considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness with which he had always been reproached. *^Such,'' said they, 
*' are his usual protraction, delays, distrusts and fearful precaution, whereby 
he has deadened all the vivacity, and extinguished all the ardour of the troops, 
ID not marching them immediateljr against the enemy ; but, on the contrary, 
by deferring to attack them, till his own foices were weakened and despised." 
This made the rest of the generals and all the officers come over to the opinioa, 
of Demosthenes and Nicias himself was at last forced to acquiesce in it. 

Demosthenes, afler having attacked to no purpose the wall which cut the con- 
tra vallation of the besiegers, confined himself to the attack of Epipolse, from a 
supposition that,,should he once be master of it, the wall would be quite unde- 
fended. He therefore took provisions for five days, with workmen, implements, 
and eveiy thing necessary for him to defend that post after he should possess 
himself of it. As there was no |;oing up to it in the daytime undiscovered, 
be marched thither in the night with all his forces, followed by Euryraedon and 
Menander ; Nicias staying behind to guard the camp. They went up by the 
way of Euryalus, as before, unperceived by the sentinels ; attacked the first 
intrenchment, and stormed it, aAer killing part of those who defended it'. 
Demosthenes, not satisfied with this advantage, to prevent the ardour of his 
soldiers from cooling, and*Dot delay the execution of his design, marched for- 
ward. During this interval, the forces of the city, sustained by Gylippus, 
marched under arms out of the intrenchments. Being seized with astonish* 
ment, which the darkness of the night increased, they were immediately 
repulsed and put to flight. But as the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force 
whatever might resist their arms, lest the enemy might rally again, should 
time be allowed them to breathe, and recover from their surprise, they were 
8toi>t on a sudden by the Boeotians, who made a vigorous stand, and marching 
against the Athenians with their pikes presented, they repulsed them with great 
shouts, and made a dreadtul slaughter. This spread a universal terror through 
the rest of the army. Those who fled, either forced along such as were ad 
▼ancing to their assistance, or else, mistakii^ ^h<^m for enemies, turned their 
arms against them. T.bey now were all mixed indiscriminately, it being im- 
possible to discover objects in the horrors of a night, which was not so gloomy 
as entirely to make objects imperceptible, nor yet light enough to distir^uisb 
those which were seen. The Athenians sought For one another to no purpose : 
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and from their often adcin^ tlie XK)ord^ hj which only they were able to knofw 
one another, a strange confusion of sounds was beard, which occasioned no 
little disorder ; not to nientibn that they, hy this means, divulged the word to 
the enemy, and could not leani theirs ; because, by their being tc^ether^and 
m a body, they had no occasion to repeat it. In the mean time, those who nere 
pursuecf, threw themselves from the top of the rocks, and many were dashed 
to pieces by the fall ; and as most of those who escaped, straggled from one 
another up and down the fields and woods, they were cut to pieces the next 
day by the enemy's horse who pursued them. Two thousand Athenians were 
slain m this engagement, and a great number of arms were taken ; those wh9 
fled having thrown them away, that they might be the better able to escape 
6ver the precipices. 

tSCTION XIT.-^RE ATHENIANS AGAIN HAZARD A SEA-FIGHT, AND ARE DK« 
FBATED. NICIAS AND DEMOSTHENES SENTENCED TO DIE, AND EXECUTED. 

The Athenian generals, after sustaining so great a loss, were in a great 
dilemma, and did not know how to act in the oresent discouragement and de- 
•pair of the troops, who died daily, either by the diseases of the autumn, or by 
the bad air of the fens near which they were encamped. Demosthenes was 
of opinion that it would be proper for them to leave the countiy immediately, 
aince they had been unsuccessful in so important an enterprise ; esi>ecial]y as tne 
season was not too far advanced for sailing ; and that they had shins enough to 
force a passage, in case the enemy should dispute it with them. He declared, 
that it would be of much greater advantage to oblige the enemy to raise 
the blockade of Athens, than for them to continue that of S^rracuse, by which 
they exhausted themselves to no purpose ; that he was certain t^y would not 
be reinforced by a new army ; and that they could not hope to overcome the 
enemy with the weak one under their command.* 

Nicias was sensible, that the aiguments his colleag[ue used were Tcry just; 
and he himself was ot his opinion : but at the same time he was afraid, lest so 
public a confession of the weak condition to which they were reduced, and 
their resolution to leave Sicily, the report of which would certainly reach the 
enemy, should complete the ruin of their afiatrs, and perhaps make them una- 
ble to execute their resolution when they should attempt it. Besides, they had 
tome little hopes led that the besi^ed, being themselves reduced to great ex- 
tremity by their absolute want of provisions and money, would at last be in- 
clined to surrender upon honourable terms. Thus, althc^^ be was in reality 
uncertain and wavering, he insinuated, that he did not care to quit Sicily, till 
the Athenians should have first sent orders for that purpose : and that other- 
wise they would be highly displeased ; that as those who were to judge thcmi 
had not Deen eye witnesses of the state of things, they would be of a differ- 
ent opinion, and at the instigation of some orator, certainly condemn them : 
that most of those men, who now exclaimed with the greatest vehemence 
against the difficulties they laboured under, would then chanrc their note, and 
accuse them of having been bribed to raise the siege : that Knowing so well, 
as he did, the disposition and character of the Athenians, he chose to die glori- 
ously hj the enemy^s sword, rather than be ignominiously condemned hj his 
fellow-citizens. 

These reasons, though they appeared very strong, were not yet able to con- 
vince Demosthenes ; and it was still his (^nnion, that the only proper choice they 
could make, would be to retfre. However, as be bad be6n unsuccessful in his 
former opinion, he was afraid of insisting upon this ; and he was the more in- 
clined to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, with many others, that this 
general might have some secret resource, as he was so firmly resolved to stay. 
Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, had brought a great body 
of troops with him. This new reinforcement terrified the Athenians exceed- 
ingly, whose army diminished daily by sickness ; and they now began to re- 
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petA tbeir not haviis mised the siefe, especially as the besieged wefe prepa- 
ring to attack them both by sea and land. Besides, Nictas no longer opposed 
this resolution, and only desired to hare it kept secret. Orders were there- 
fore given, as privately as possible, (of the fleet to prepare for setting sail 
with tne utmost expedition** 

When all things were ready, the moment they were going to set sail, whoTljr 
unsuspected by the enemy, who were far from surmisiry they would leave Si- 
cily so soon, the moon was suddenly eclipsed in the middle of the ni^ht, and 
]ost all its splendour ; which terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, from 
ignorance and superstition, were astonished at so sudden a change, the causes 
of which they did not know, and therefore dreaded the consequences of it. 
They then consulted the scodisayers, who, being equally unacquainted with 
the reasons of this phenomenon, only augmented their consternation. It was 
the custom, aAer such accidents had happened, to suspend their enterprises 
but for three days. The soothsayers pronounced, that he must not sail till 
three times nine days were past ; these are the words of Thucydides, which 
doubtless was a mysterious number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, scru- 
pulous to a fault, and full of a mistaken veneration for these blind interpreters 
of the will of the gods, declared that he would wait a whole revolution of the 
moon ; and not return till the same day of the next month ; as if he had not 
sben the planet very clearly, the instant it had emerged from that part which 
was darkened by the intervention of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the intended departure 
of the Athenians beinj^ soon spread over the city, a resolution was taken to at- 
tack the besiegers both by sea and kfid. The Syracusans began the first day 
by attacking the intrenchments, and gained a slight advantage over the enemy. 
On the morrow they made a second attack ; and at the same time sailed with 
seventy-six galleys, agaiast eighty-six of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who 
commanded the right of the Athenian fleet, having spread along the shore to 
surround them, this movement proved fatal to him : for, as he was detached 
from the body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing the main battle, which 
was in the centre, attacked him ; drove him vigorously into the gulf called 
Dascon, and there defeated him entirely. Eurymedon lost his life in the en- 
gagement. They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and run 
them agaitist the shore. Oylippus, who commanded the land-arm^, seeing 
the Athenian galle^rs were forced aground, and not able to return into their 
stoccade, landed with part of his troops, in order to charge the soldiers, in case 
they should be forced to run ashore ; and to give his friends the more room to 
tow such galleys as they might have taken. However, he was repulsed by the 
Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side, and obliged by the Athenians, who 
flew to sustain them, to retire with some loss as far as the moor called Lysim- 
elia, which lay near it. The latter saved most of their ships, eighteen ex- 
cepted, which were taken by the Syracusans, and their crews cut to pieces by 
them. After this, resolving to bum flie rest, they filled an old vessel with com- 
bustible materials ; and having set fire to it, thejr drove it by the help of the 
wind against the Athenians, who nevertheless extinguished the fire, and drove 
off that ship. 

Each side erected trophies ; the Syracusans for the defeat of Eurymedon, 
and the advantage they had gained the day before ; and the Athenians, for 
their having driven part of the enemy into the moor, and put the other part to 
flight. But the minds of the two nations were very differently disposed. The 
Syracusans, who had been thrown into the utmost consternation at the arrival 
of Demosthenes with his fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval en- 
gagement, resumed fresh hope, and assured themselves of a complete victory 
over their enemies. The Athenians, on the contrary, frustrated of their only 
resource, and overcome by sea, so contrary to their expectatio ns^^ en tirely lost 
courage, and had no thoughts but of retiring. 0ff^ 
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The enemy, to deprive them of all resottrce, and prereat their esca^i^g; 
ihqt the mouth of the g^reat harbour, which was about five hundred paces wide, 
with ^llejs placed cross-wise, and other vessels fixed with anchors and iroa 
chains ; and at the same time made the requisite preparations for the battle, 
in case they should have enrage to engage again. When the Athenians saw 
themselves thus hemmed m, the generals and principal officers assembled, in 
order to deliberate on the present state of affairs. They were in absolute 
want of provisions, which was owing to their having forbid the people of Ca- 
tana to bring any, from the hopes they entertained <»' their being able to retire ; 
and they could not procure any from other places, unless they were masters 
of the sea. This made them resolve to venture a sea-fight. In this view» 
they were determined to leave their old camp, ar«d to intrench themselves on 
the shore, near their ships, in the smallest compass possible. Their design 
wa\ to leave some forces in that place to g[uard their baggage and the sick ; 
anrl to fight with the rest on board all the ships they should have saved. They 
i'mendea to retire into Catana, in case they should be victorious ; otherwise, 
to set fire to their ships, and to march by land to the nearest city belonging 
to their allies. 

This resolution bein^ taken, Nicias immediately filled a hundred and ten 
ealleys, the others havine lost their oars, with the flower of his infantry ; and 
drew up the rest of Jhe forces, particularly the bowmen, in order of battle on 
the shore. As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracusan 
galleys, Nicias had provided harping-irons to grapple them, in order to break 
me force of the blow, and to come immediately to close fight as cm shore. But 
the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper part of their galleys 
with leather to prevent their being so easily laid hold oU The commanders 
on both sides had employed all their eloquence to animate their men ;. and none 
could ever have been prompted from stronger motives ; for the battle which 
was about to be foup^bt, was to determine not only their lives and liberties, but 
also the fate of their counti^. 

The battle was very obstinate and bloody^ The Athenians" being arrived 
at the mouth of the port, easily took those ships which defended the entrance of 
it ; but, when they atteraptecf to break the cnain of the rest, to widen the pas- 
sage, the enemy came up from all quarters. As near two hundred galleys 
came rushing on each side, in a narrow place, there must necessarily have 
been a very great confusion ; and the vessels could not easily advance or re- 
tire, nor turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of (he galleys, for this 
reason, did very little execution ; but there were very furious and frequent 
discharges. The Athenians were overwhelmed by a shower of stones, which 
always did execution from whatever place they were thrown ; whereas they 
defended themselves only by shooting darts and arrows, which, by the motion 
of the ships fiom the agitation of the sea, did not carry true, and by that means 
the greatest part of them did very little execution. Ariston the pilot had 

given the Syracusans this counsel. These dischaii^es beiiig over, the soldiers^ 
eavily armed, attempted to enter the enemy's ships, in order to fight hand 
to baud : and it often happened, that while they were climbing up one side, 
their own ships were entered on the other ; and two or three ships would he 
grappled to one, which occasioned a great perplexity and confusion. Further, 
the noise of the ships that dashed one against the other,, the different cries of the 
victors and vanquished, prevented the orders of the officers from being heard. 
The Athenians wanted to force a passage, whatever might be the consequence, 
to secure their return into their own country ; and this me enemy endeavourea 
their utmost to prevent, in order that they might gain a more complete and 
more glorious victonr. The two landrarmies, which were drawn up on the 
highest part of the shore, and the inhabitants of the city who were there, ran 
to the walls, while the rest, kneeling in the temples, were imploring Heaven 
to give sucfj^to their citizens. All these saw clearly, because of their little 
distance fronnlie fleets, every thing that passed ; and contemplated thei battla 
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■s from an amphidieatre, but not without ffreat anxiety and iBveor. Attentive 
to. and shuddering at every movement, at the several changes which happened, 
they discovered the concern they had in the battle, tb^ir fears, their hopes, 
their ffrief, their joy, by different cries, and different gestures; stretchii^ out 
their hands, sometimes towards the combatants to animate them, and at other 
times towards heaven, to implore the succour and protection of the gods. At 
last, the Athenia'n fleet, after sustaining a long battle, and a vigorous resistance, 
was put to flight, and driven against the shore. The Syracusaas, who wen 
spectators of this victoiy, conveyed to the whole city, by an universal shout, 
the news of this victoiy. The victors, now masters of the sea, and sailing with 
a favourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy ; while the Athenians, 
who were quite dejected and overpowered, did not so much as request that 
their d^ad soldiers might be delivered to them, in order to pay the last sad 
duty to their remaiiis. 

There now remained but two methods for them to choose ; either to attempt 
the passage a second time, for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, or 
to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. Demosthenes pro- 
pofied the former ; but the sailors, in the deepest aflliction, refused to obey, 
liilly persuaded that it would be impossible for them to sustain a second en- 
eagement. Thd second method was therefore resolved upon, and accordingly 
tney prepared to set out in the night, to conceal the march of their army from 
the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was veiy sensible that it was 
of the utmost importance not to suffer so great a body of forces to escape : 
since they otherwise might fortify themselves in some comer of the island, and 
renew the war. The Syracusans were at that time in the midst of their fes- 
tivity and rejoicings, and meditating nothing but how they might best divert 
themselves, after the toils they had sustained in fight. They were then so- 
lemnizing the festival of Hercules. To desire the Syracusans to take up arms 
again, in order to pursue the enemy, and to attempt to draw them from their 
diversions either by force or persuasion, would have been to no purpose ; for 
which reason another expedient was employed. Hermocrates sent out a few 
horsemen, who were to pass for friends of the Athenians, and ordered them to 
cry aloud, " Tell Nicias not to retire till daylight ; for the Syracusans lie in 
ambush for him, and have seized on the passes/' This false advice stopped 
Nicias at once ; and he did not even set out the next day, in order that the 
soldiers might have more time to prepare for their departure, and cany off 
whatever might be necessary for their subsistence, and abandon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. The next morning 
early, they possessed themselves of the most difficult passes, fortified those 
places where the river was fordable, broke down the bridges, and spread de- 
tachments of horse up and down the plain ; so that there was not one place 
through which the Atnemans rould pass without fighting. They set out upcMi 
their march the third day after the battle, with design to retire to Catana. 
The whole army was in an inexpressible consternation, to see such great num- 
bers of men, either dead or dying, some of whom were left exposed to wild 
beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those who were sick and 
wounded conjured them with tears, to take them alopg with the army, and 
held by their clothes when they were going; or dragging themselves af- 
ter them, followed them as far as their strength would permit ; and when this 
failed, they had recourse to tears, sighs, and imprecations ; and sending up 
towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they called upon the gods as weU 
as men to avenge their cruelty, while eveiy place echoed with lamentations. 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All men were seized 
with the deepest melancholy. They were inwardly tortured with raee and 
anguish, when they represented to themselves the greatness from which thev 
were fallen, the extreme misery to which they were reduced, and the still 
greater evils from which thc^ foresaw it would be impossible (or them to e^ 
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cape. They could not bear the comparison for eter present in their tboii^ff, 
of the triumphant state in which they had left Athens, in the midst of the good 
wishes and acclamations of the peo]>]e, with the ignominy of their retreat, ag- 
gravated by the cries and imprecations of their relations and fellow-citizens. 

But the most me!ancholj[ part of the spectacle, and that which most de- 
served compassion, was Nicias. Dejected and worn out by a tedious illness ; 
deprived of the most necessaiy things, at a time when his age and infirmities 
required them ntost ; pierced, not only with his private griei; but with that of 
others, all which preyed upon his heart ; this great man, superior to all his 
evils, thought of nothing, but how he might best comfort his soldiers, and re* 
vive their courage. He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, that mat- 
ters were not yet desperate, and that ottier armies had escaped from greater 
dangers ; tliat they ought not to accuse themselves, or grieve too immode- 
rately, for misfortunes which they had not occasioned ; that if they had oP* 
fended some god, his vengeance must be satiated by this time ; that fortune af- 
ter having so long favoured the enemy, would at last be tired of persecuting 
them J that their braveiy and their numbers made them still formidable, be- 
ing still near forty thousand strong ; tiiat no city in Sicily would be able to 
withstand them, nor prevent their settling wherever they mldit think proper ; 
that they had no more to do, but to take care severally of themselves, and 
march in good order ; that by a prudent and courageous retreat, which was 
now become their only resource, they would not only save themselves, but 
also their countiy, and enable it to recover its former grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in the form of a phalanx ; 
the first being[ commanded by Nicias, and the second by Demosthenes, with 
the baggage m the centre. Being come to the river Anapis, they forced the 
passage, and afterwards were charged by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as 
archers, who dischaiged perpetually upon them. They were annoyed in this 
manner during several days march ; eveiy one of the passes being enuarded, 
and the Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of their way. The ene- 
my did not care to hazard a battle against an army, which despair alone might 
render invincible ; and the instant the Athenians oflTered the Syracusans battle, 
the latter retired ; but whenever the former would proceed in their march, 
they advanced and chained them in their retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable condition to which the troops 
were reduced, being in extreme want of provisions, and great numbers of 
them wounded, judged it adviseable to retire towards the sea, by a quHe con- 
trary way from that in which they then marched, and to make directly for Ca- 
marina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana; as they first intended. They 
set out in the night, after lighting a great number of fires. The retreat was 
made in great confusion and disorder, as generally happens to great armies in 
the gloomy horrors of the night, especially when the enemy is not far off. 
However, the van-guard, commanded l^ Nicias, retired in good order ; but 
above half the rear-guard, with Demosthenes at their head, separated from the 
main body, and lost their way. On the next day the Syracusans^ who, on the 
report of their retreat, bad marched with the utmost diligence, came up with 
him about noon ; and havinff surrotinded him with their horse, they drove him 
into a narrow place inclosed with a wall, where his soldiers lought like lions. 
Perceiving at the close of the day, that they were oppressed with fatigue, 
and covered with wounds, thfey gave the islanders leave to retire, which Pome 
of them accepted ; and afterwards spared the lives of the rest, who surrendered 
at discretion with Demosthenes, after having stipulated, that they should not 
be put to death, nor sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. About six thousand 
soldiers surrendered on these conditions. 

Nicias arrived the same evening at the river Erineus, and passing it, en- 
camped on a mountain, where the enemy came up with him the next day, and 
Summoned him to surrender at discretion, as Demosthenes had done. Nicias 
could not persuade himself at first, that what they told him conceding that 
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g;eneral was true, and therefore desired leave to send some horse for informa* 
tion. Upon their returning with the news that Demosthenes bad i^al]y surren- 
dered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the expenses of the war, upon 
condition that they would permit him to leave the country with his forces, and 
to give as many Athenians for hostages as they should he obliged to pay ta- 
lents. But the enemy rejected this proposal with disdain and insolence, and 
renewed the attack. Nicias, though in absolute want of all things, vet, sus- 
tained the charge the whole night, and marched towards the river Asinarus« 
When they were got to the banks of it, the Syracusans advancing up to them, 
threw most of them into the stream ; the rest having already plunged volun- 
tarily into it to quench their thirst. Here, the greatest and most bloody havoc 
was made, the poor wretches being butchered without the least pity as they 
were drinking. Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear this dismal spec- 
tacle, surrendered at discretion ; upon condition that Gylippus should discon- 
tinue the fight, and spare the rest of the army. A great number were killed, 
and more taken prisoners, so that all Sicily was filled with them. The Athen- 
ians seemed to have been displeased with their general for surrendering in 
this manner at discretion ; and for this reason, his name was omitted in a pub- 
lic monument, on which were engraved the names of those commanders who 
had lost their lives in fighting for their country.* 

The victors adorned with the arms taken from the prisoners, the finest and 
largest trees they could find on the banks of the rivers, and made trophies 
of these trees ; when crowning themselves with chaplets of flowers, dress- 
ing their horses in the richest caparisons, and cropping those of their enemies, 
they entered triumphantly into Sjrracuse, after having happil}' terminated 
the most considerable war in which they had ever been engaged with the 
Greeks, and won, by their strength and valour, a most signal and most com- 
plete victory. ^ The next day a council was held, to deliberate on what was to 
be done with the prisoners. Diodes, ori€ of the leaders of the greatest author- 
ity among the people, proposed that all the Athenians who were bom of tree 
parents, and all such Sicilians as had joined with them, should be imprisoned, 
and only two measures of flour, and one of water, given them daily ; that the 
slaves and all the allies should be publicly sold ; and that the two Athenian 
generals should be first scourged with rods, and aflerviards put to death. 

This last article was exceedingly disliked by all the wise and compassionate 
Syracusans. Hermocrates, who was veiy famous for his probity and justice, 
attempted to make some remonstrances to the people, but they would not hear 
him, and the shouts which echoed on all sides prevented him from continuing 
his speech. At that instant an old man, named Nicolaus, venerable for bis great 
age and gravity, who in this war had lost two sojis, the only heirs to his name and 
estate, made his servants carry him to the tribunal for harrarw^ues ; and the in- 
stant he appeared, a profound silence was maintained^ ** \ou here behold,*' 
said he, " an unfortunate father, who has fell more than any other Syracusan, the 
fatal effects of this war, by the death of two sons, who formed all the conso- 
lation and were the only supports of my old age. I cannot indeed forbear 
admiring their courage and felicity, in sacrificing, to their country's welfare, a 
life of which they would one day nave been deprived by the common course 
of nature : but then I cannot but be strongly affected with the cruel wound 
which their death has made in my heart, nor forbear bating and detesting the 
Athenians, the authors of this unhapijy war, as the murderers of my children. 
But, however, I cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that I am less sen- 
sible to my private affliction, than to the honour of my countiy : and I see it 
exposed to eternal infamy, by the barbarous advice which is now given ^ou. 
The Athenians indeed merit the worst treatment, and eveiy kind of punish« 
inent that could be inflicted on them, for so unjustly declarir^ war against us .* 
but have not the gods, the just avengers of crimes, punished tnem ana aveoi^ea 

* FaiitM. 1. i. p. M< 
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iM Bufficiently ? When their eemnls kid dqwn (heir arms, and surrendered « 
did they not do this in the hopes of having^ their lives spared ? And, if we 
pat them to de^i^, will it be possible for us to avoid the Just reproach of our 
navin^ violated the law of nations, and dishonoured our victonr by an unheard* 
of cruelty ? How ! Will you suffer your glory to be thus sullied in the fcicc of 
the whole world, and have it said, that a nation, who first dedicated a teoftple 
in their city to clemency, had not found any in yours ? Surely victories ind 
triumphs do not give immortal gloiy to a city ; but the exercisirig mercy 
towaras a vanquished enemy, the using moderation in the createst prosperity, 
and fearing to c^end the gods by a haughty and insolent pride. You doubtless 
have not ioigot, that this Nicias, whose fate you are going to pronounce, was 
the very man who pleaded your cause in the assembly of the Athenians ; and 
employed all his influence, and the whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade 
his country from embarking in this war. Should you therefore pronounce sen* 
tence of death on this worthy general, would it be a just reward for the zeal 
he showed for your interest ? W iih regard to myself, death would be less griev- 
ous to me, than the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by my countiy- 
men and fellow-citizens."* 

The people seemed moved to compassion, at this speech, especially as, when 
this venerable old man first rose up, they expected to hear him cT3r alcud 
for vengeance on those who had brought all his calamities upon him, instead 
of suing for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians having expatiated 
with vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which their republic had ex- 
ercised on several cities belonging to their enemies, and even to their ancient 
allies, the inveteracy which their commanders had shown against Syracuse, 
and the evils they would have made it suffer, had they been victorious : the 
afflictions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed the death 
of their children and near relations, whose manes could be appeased no other 
way than by the blood of their murderers : on these representations, the pe^ 
pie retumea to their sanguinaiy resolution, and followed the advice of Diocles 
in eveiy respect. Gylippus used his utmost endeavours, but in vain, to have 
Nicias and Demosthenes given up to him, especially as he had taken them, in 
Older to cany them to Lacedsetnon. But his demand was rejected with a 
haughty scorn, and the two generals were put to death. 

All wise and compassionate men could not forbear shedding tears, for the 
tragical fate of two such illustrious personages, and particularly for Nicias, 
who, of all men of his time, seemed least to merit so ignominious and untimely 
an end. When people recollected the speeches and remonstrances he haa 
made, to prevent this war ; and, on the other side, when they considered how 
high a regard he had always retained for things relating to religion ; the greater 
part of them were tempted to exclaim against Providence, in seeing that the 
man, who had ever sho^fn the highest reverence for the gods, and had always 
exerted himself to the utmost for their honour and worship, should be so ill 
rewarded by them, and meet with no better fate than the most abandoned 
wretches. But it is no wonder that the calamities of good men should inspire 
the heathens with such thoughts, and make them murmur and despond ; since 
they did not know the holiness of the Divine Being, nor the corruption of hu- 
man nature. 

The prisoners were shut up in the mines, " prisons of Syracuse," where, 
crowded one upon the other, they suffered incredible torments for eight months. 
Here they were for ever exposed to the inclemencies of the weather ; scorched' 
m.the day-time by the burning rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by the 
colds of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of their own excrements, by the car- 
cases of those who died of their wounds and sickness : in fine, worn out by 
hunger and thirst, for the daily allowance to each was but a small measure of 
water, and two of meal. Those who were taken out of this place two mootha 

• I>io4, 1. xiii. p. 149—lttl. 
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after, ^D fi^f to be sold as slaves, many of whom were citizens who had con- 
cealed their condition, found a less rigorous fate. Their wisdom, their pa* 
tience, and a certain air of probity and modesty, were of great adrantage to 
Ihem, for they were soon restored to their liberty, or met with the kindest 
and most generous treatment from their masters. Several of them even owed 
the good usage they met with to Euripides, the finest scenes of whose trage- 
dies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely fond of them ; so 
that when they returned to their own country, they went and saluted tiiat poet 
as their deliverer, and infonned him of the admirable effects wrought in their 
favour by his veraes. 

The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, the citizens would not be* 
lieve it at first ; and were so far from giving credit to it, that they sentenced 
that man to death who had first published it. But when it was confirmed, all 
the Athenians were seized with the utmost consternation ; and, as if themselves 
had not decreed the war, they vented their rage and resentment against the 
orators who had promoted the enterprise, as well as against the soothsayers, 
who by their oracles, or supposed prodigies, had flattered them with4he hopes 
of success. They had never been reduced to so deplorable a condition as 
now ; havii^ neither horse, foot, money, galleys, nor mariners ; in a word, 
they were in the deepest despair, expecting every moment that the enemy, 
elate with so great a victory, and strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would 
come and invade Athens, both by sea and land, with all the forces of Pelo- 
ponessus.* Cicero had reason to observe, speaking of the battles in the har- 
bour of Syracuse, that it was there the troops of Attiens, as well as their gal- 
leys, were ruined and sunk ; and that, in this harbour^ the power and gloiy of 
the Athenians were miserably shipwrecked.t 

The Athenians, -however, did not suffer themselves to be wholly dejected, 
but resumed courage. They now resolved to raise money on all sides, and to 
import timber for building of ships, in order to awe the aflies, and particularly 
the inhabitants of the island of fiubosa. They retrenched all superfluous ex- 
penses, and established a new council of aged men. who were to weieh and 
examine all affairs before they should be proposed to the people. In fine, 
they omitted nothing which might be of service in the present conjuncture ; 
the alarm which they were in, and their common danger, obliging eveiy indi- 
vidual to be attentive to the necessities of the state, and submissive to all ad- 
vice that might promote its interest. 

The defeat ot the army under Nicias was followed by the taking^of Athena, 
of which the ancient form of government was entirely changed byXiysaoder. 

. CHAPTER II. 

This chapter is the sequel of the preceding book, and contains the last ei^ht 
Years of the Peloponessian war, during as many years of the reign of Danus 
^lothus. « 

SECTION I.— CONSEQUENCES OP THE DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS IN SICILY, &C. 

The defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse gave occasion for g[Feat move- 
ments throughout all Greece. The people, who had not yet joined either 
side, and waited to be determined by the event, resolved to declare against 
them. The allies of the Lacedemonians believed, that the time was come to 
deliver them for ever from the expenses of war, which lay very heavy upon 
them, by the speedy and final ruin of Athens. Those of Athens, who fol- 
lowed them only out of constraint, seeii^ no appearance of any future re- 
source for that republic, after the dreadful blow it had received, tbou^t it 
best to take the advantage of so favourable a conjuncture, for throwing elf the 
ydce of dependence, and resuming their liberty. Dispositions of this kind 

* Thucjd. I. Tiii. p. 551—553. Plat, da Oarrallt p. 600. 
t Hie pritnam opes illias ciritatit Ttcte, commioalK, depraMsqae sunt ; in hoc porta* AtbeAianfWP 00^ 
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inspired the Lacedaemonians mth mat'views, which were supportcfd hf (hft 
hopes they had conceived that their Sicilian allies would join tbem in the 
spnngj with a naval force, augmented by the ruins of the Athenian fleet.* 

In fact the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Lesbos, with several others, gave 
the Lacedaemonians to understand, that they were ready to quit the party of 
the Athenians, if they would take them under their protection. At the same 
time came deputies from Tissaphemes and Pharnabasus. The first was go- 
vernor of Lydia and Ionia, the latter of the Hellespont. These viceroys of 
Darius wanted neither application nor seal for the interest of their master. 
Tissaphemes, promising the Lacedaemonians all the necessary eipenses for 
their troops, pressed them to arm directly, and to join him ; because the Athen- 
ian fleet prevented him from levying the usual contributions in bib province, 
and had put it out of his power to remit those of precedii^ years to the king. 
He hoped besides, with that powerful aid, to get into his bands, with more 
ease, a certain nobleman, who had revolted, aiKl whom be bad the king's or- 
ders to send to him dead or alive. This was Amorges, the bastard of risuth^ 
nes. Pharnabasus, at the same time, demanded ships to reduce the cities of 
the Hellespont from their subjection to the Athenians, who aAao prevented bim 
from levying the tributes of his government.! 

The Lacedaemonians thought it proper to begin by satisfying Tissaphemes ; 
and the influence of Alcibiades contributed veiy much to the taking that resolu- 
tion. He embarked with Calcidaeus for Chio, which took arms upon their ar^ 
rival, and declared for the Lacedaemonians. Upon the news of this revolt, 
the Athenians resolved to take the thousand talents^ out of the treasury, which 
had been deposited there from the beginning of the war, after having repealed 
the decree which prohibited it. Miletus also revolted soon after. Tissapber- 
nes. havir^ joined his troops with those of Sparta, attacked and took the city 
of tasus, m which Amorges had shut himself up, who was taken alive and 
sent into Persia.§ That governor gave a month's pay to the whole army, at 9, 
drachm, or ten pence a day to each soldier, observii^ that he had oraers to 
give them only half that sum for the future. 

Cakidaeus then made a treaty with Tissap'uemes, in the name of the Lace- 
daeinomans, one of the principal articles of which was, that all the counti^ 
which had been subject to the king or bis predecessors, should remain in his 
hands, it was renewed some time afler by Theramenes, another general of 
the Lacedaemonians, with some small alterations. But, when this treaty came 
to be examined at Sparta, it was found that too great concessions had been made 
to the king of Persia, in giving up all the places held by himself or bis an- 
cestors, which was to make him master of the greatest part of Greece, Thes- 
saly, Locris, and the whole country as far as Boeotia, without mentioning the 
islands ; from whence the Lacedaemonians would appear rather to have en- 
slaved Greece, than re-establishec its liberty. It was therefore necessary to 
make farther alterations in it, with which Tissaphemes and the other govern- 
ors made ereat difficulties to comply. A new treaty was, however, concluded, 
as we shall see in the sequel. || 

In the mean time, several cities of Ionia declared for Lacedsemon, to which 
Alcibiades contributed very much. Agis, who was already his enemy on ac- 
count of the injuiy he bad done him, could not suffer the glory he acquired : 
for nothing was done without the advice, of Alcibiades, and it was generally 
said, that the success of all enterprises was owing to him. The most power- 
ful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same sentiments of jealousy, looked 
upon him with an evil eye, and at length, by their intrigues, obliged the prin- 
cipal magistrates to send orders into Ionia for putting him to death. Alcibia- 
des, being; secretly apprised of this order, did not discontinue his services to 
the Laceuaemonians, but kept himself so well upon bis guard, that be avoided 
all the snares which were laid for him. IT 

• A. M. 3591. Ant. J. 0. 41S. Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 553. f Thucy^a. 1. r'lW. p. 655-.5Mk '^ 
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Por Us better security he tkiew himself into the piotectioa of Tissaj)benie9, 

the grest king^s goyemor at Sardis, and was not long without seeing himself in 
the higrhest decree of influence and authority In the court of the barbarian. For 
the Persian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great friend to knaves and 
bad men, and set no value upon simplicity and integrity, in6nitely admired the 
smooth address of Alcibiades, the ease with which he assumed all kinds of 
manners and characters, and his great ability in the conduct of affairs. And 
indeed, there was no heart so hara, nor temper so untractable, as to hold out 
aerainst the graces and charms of his conversation and intimacy. Even ttiose 
who teared and envied him most, enchanted in a manner by his affable air and 
engaging behaviour, could not dissemble the infinite satisfaction they felt in 
seeing and conversing with him.* 

Tissaphemes, therefore, though otherwise veiy haughty and brutal, and who 
of all the Persians hated the Greeks most, was so much taken with tlie com- 

Elacency and insinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave himself wholly up to 
im, and flattered him more than he was flattered by him : insomuch that he 
gave the name of Alcibiades to the finest and most delightful of biS gardens, 
as well from the abundance of its fountains and canals, and the vcidure of its 
groves, as the surprising beauty of its retreats and solitudes, which art and na- 
ture seemed to vie in embellishing, and wherein a more than royal magnificence 
was displayed. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any safety for him in the party 
of the Spartans, and who always apprehended the resentment of Agis, began 
to do them ill offices with Tissaphemes, to prevent bis aidinp: them with all 
his forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. He had no difficulty in bring- 
ing the Persians into bis views, which were conformable to bis master's inte- 
rests, and to the orders he had received from him. For after the famous trea^ 
concluded under Cimon, the kings of Persia, not daring to attack the Greeks 
with open force, took other measures to ruin them. ' They endeavoured secret- 
ly to excite divisions among them, and to foment troubles by considerable sums 
of money, which they found means to convey sometimes to Athens, and some- 
times to Sparta. They applied themselves so successfully to keep up a ba- 
lance of power between those two republics, that the one could never entirely 
reduce the other. They granted them only slight aids, that could effect no- 
thing decisive, in order to undermine them insensibly, and exhaust both par- 
ties ^dually, by weakening them upon one another. 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the ability of ministers con- 
sist ; who, from the recess of their cabinets, without noise or emotion, without 
any great expenses, or setting numerous armies on foot, effect the reduction 
of the states whose power gives them umbrage, either by sowing domestic 
divisions among them, or by promoting the jealousy of ttieir neighbours, in 
order to set (hem at variance with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy giws us no veir favour- 
able idea of the kings of Persia. To reduce themselves, powerful as they 
were, to such mean, obscure, and iiidirect measures, was to confess their 
weakness, and how unable they believed themselves to attack their enemies 
with open force, and to reduce them by honourable means. Besides, does it 
consist with Justice to employ such methods in regard to people, against whom 
there is no foundation of complaint, who live in peace under the iaith of trea- 
ties, and whose sole crime is the apprehension of their beipg one day in a con- 
dition to do injury ? And is it lawful by secret corruptions to ensnare the fidelity 
of subjects, and to be the accomplice of their treasons, by putting aims into 
their hands against their native country ? 

What glory and renown would not the kings of Persia have acquired, if, 
content with the vast and rich dominions which Providence had given them, 
they had applied their good offices, power, and even treasures, to conciliate 
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the nei^booria^ people with each other, to remdviB their jealousies, to pff«vet A - 
injustice and oppression * and if, feared and honoured by them alt, they had 
made themselves the meaiaton of their dififerences, the security of their peace, 
and the guarantee of their treaties ? Can any conquest, however great, be 
compared with such glory ? 

Tissaphemes acted upon other principles, and had no thought but of prevent* 
log the Grreeks from being in a condition to attack the Persians, their common 
enemy. He entered freely therefore into the views of Alcibiades, and at the 
same time that he declared himself openly for the Lacedaemonians, did not fail 
ti. assist the Athenians privately, and oy a thousand secret methods ; such as 
deferring the payment of the Lacedemonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of 
the Phoenician ships, of which he had long kei>t them in hopes. He omitted 
no occasion of giving Alcibiades new marks of bis friendship and esteem, which 
rendered that general equally consideiable to both parties. The Athenians, 
.who had sadly experienced the effects of having drawn his anger upon them, 
were not now to repent their passing sentence of condemnation upon him. Alci- 
biaoes also, on his side, who was extremely sorry to see the Athenians in so 
mournful a situation, bc^an to fear, that the city of Athens being entirety ru- 
ined, be might fall into the hands of the Spartans, who mortally hated him. 

8BCTIOH II. — ^ALCIBIADES RETURNS TO ATHENS. TISSAPHERNES CONCLUDES 
A NEW TREATY WITH THE LACEDJEMONIANS. 

Tns Athenians were intent upon nothing so much as Samoa, where they had 
all their forces.* From thence, with their fleet they broi^ht back to their obe- 
dience, all the cities that had abandoned them, kept the rest in their duty, and 
found themselves still in a condition to make head against their enemies, over 
whom tliey had obtained several advantages.! But, they were afraid of Tis- 
saphemes and the hundred and fifty Phcenician ships which he hourly expect 
ed ; and rightly perceived, that if so powerful a fleet should join the enemy, 
there was no longer any safety for their cit^. Alcibiades, who was well in- 
formed of all that passed among the Athenians, sent directly to the principal 
of them at Samos, to sound the*^ sentiments, and to let them know, that he 
was not averse to returning to Athens, provided the administration of the re- 
public were put into the bands of the great and powerful, and not left to the 
populace, who had expelled him. Some of the principal officers went from Sa- 
mos, in order to concert with him on the proper measures for the success 
of that undertaking. He promised to procure the Athenians not only the fa- 
vour of Tissaphemes, but of the king himself, upon condition that they would 
abolish the democracy or popular government : because the kipg would place 
more confidence in the engagements of the nobility, than upon those of the 
inconstant and capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, and conceived great hopes 
of dischaigin^ themselves from part of the public impositions, because, being 
the richest ot the people, the burthen lay heaviest upon them, and of making 
their countiy triumph after having possessed themselves of the government. 

At their return, they began by bringing over such as were most proper to 
share in their design : after which they caused a report to be spread among 
the troops, that the kinj? was inclined to declare in favour of the Athenians, 
upon condition that Alcibiades should be reinstated, and the popular government 
abolished. That proposal surprised the soldiers, and was generally rejected 
at first ; but the charm of gain, and the hope of a change to their advantage, 
soon soflened what was harsh and shocking in it, and even made them ardently 
desire the recall of Alcibiades. 

Phiyn'cus, one of their generals, rightly judgii^ that Alcibiades affected 
an oligarchy no more than he did the democracy, and that in decrying the 
people's conduct, he had no other view than to acquire the favour and confi- 
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deACe lyf tbe Aobilitjr for his own ve-eitablisbiiieiit, bad the boldnesi tooppote 
their resolutions, which were about to take place. He represented, that the 
change they meditated might very probably excite a civii war, to the ruin 
of the state ; that it was very unlikely that the king of Persia would preler 
the alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, so much more advantage- 
ous to him ; that this change would not retain the allies in their duty, nor bnrjg 
over those who had renounced it, who would persist in preferring their liberty ; 
that the government of a small number of ricn and powerful persons would not 
be more favourable to either the citizens or allies, than that of the people, 
because ambition was the great cause of all misfortunes in a republic, and 
the rich were the sole promoters of all troubles for the aggrandizir« of them- 
selves ; that a state suffered more oppressions and violences under the rule of 
the nobility than that of the people, whose authority kept the former within 
due bounds, and was the asylum of such as they desired to oppress ; that the 
allies were too well acquainted with these truths from their own experience, 
to want any lessons upon the subject. 

These remonstrances, wise as they were, had no effect. Pisander was sent 
to Athens with some of the same faction, to propose the return of Alcibiades, 
the alliance of Tissaphernes, and the abolition of the democracy. They re- 
presented, that by chan^n^ the government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens 
might obtain a powerful aid from the kin^ of Persia, and by that means 
to triumph over Sparta. Upon this proposal g^at numbers exclaimed against 
it, and especially the enemies of Alcibiades. They alleged, among other 
reasons, the imprecations pronounced by the priests and all orders of reli- 
gion, against him, and even against such as should propose to recall him. 

But Pisander, advancing into the midst of the assembly, demanded, whether 
the^ knew any other means to save the republic in the deplorable condition to 
which it was reduced : and as there appeared none, he added, that the pre- 
servation of the state was the question, and not the authority of the laws, 
which might be provided for in the sequel ; but at present there was no other 
method for the attainment of the king s friendship, and that of Tissaphernes. 
Though this chaise was very offensive to the people, they g^ve their consent 
to it at length, with the hope of re-establishing the democracy in time, as 
Pisander had promised ; and they decreed that he should ^o with ten more 
deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, and that m the mean time 
Phrynicus should be recalled, and another general appointed to command the 
fleet in his stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphernes in so good a disposition as they had 
been made to hope. He was afraid o( the Lacedaemonians, but did not wish 
to render the Athenians too i>owerful. It was his policy, by the advice of 
Alcibiades, to leave the two parties always at war, in order to weaken and 
consume them by each other. He therefore made great difficulties. He de- 
manded at first, that the Athenians should abandon all Ionia to him, and after- 
wards insisted upon their adding the neighbouring islands. Those demands 
being complied with, he further required, in a thira interview, permission to fit 
out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian seas ; which had been expressly provided 
against in the celebrated treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies 
thereupon broke up the conference with ind%nation, and percieved that Alci- 
biades had imposed upon them. 

Tissaphernes, without loss of time concluded a new treatf with the Lacede- 
monians, in which what had displeased in the two preceding treaties was re- 
trenched. The article which yielded to Persia the countries in general that 
had been in the actual possession of the reigning king Darius, or hiS predeces- 
sors, was limited to the provinces of Asia. The king engaged to defray all 
expenses of the Lacedaemonian fleet, upon the foot, and in the condition it then 
was, till tlie arrival of that of Persia ; after which they were to support it 
themselves ; unless the^ should choose that the king should pay it, to be reim- 
bursed after the conclusioD of the war. It was furtfer agreed^ that they should 
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unite dieir forcts« and continue Uie war, or make peace, by eommoo cOmeot 
Tissaphernes, to keep his promiae, sent for the fleet of Phcenicia. This treaty 
was made in the eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

■ECTIOK 111. — ALTERATIOrr lH THE OOVERirMENT OF ATHENS. ALCIBIAOES 
RECALLED, AND AFTERWARDS APPOINTED GENERALISSIMO. 

PisAHDER, at his return to Athens, found the chaise he bad proposed at his 
setting out, much forwarded, to which he put the last hand soon after. To 
five a form to this new government, he caused ten commissioners with abso- 
Frte power to be appointed, who were, however, at a certain time, to give the 
people an account of what they had dune. At the expiration of that term, the 
general assembly was summoned, wherein their first resolution was, that every 
one should be admitted to make such proposals as he thought fit, without^ beir^ 
liable to any accusation of infringing the law, or consequential penalty. It 
was aflerwards decreed, that a new council should be formed, with full power 
to administer the public alfairs, and to elect new magistrates. For this pur- 
pose, five presidents were established, who ix>roinated a hundred persons in- 
cludinz themselves. Each of those chose and associated three more at his 
own pleasure, which made in all four hundred, in whom an absolute power 
was lodged. But to amuse the people, and to console them with a shadow of 
popular government, while they instituted a real oligarchy, it was said that 
the four hundred should call a council of five thousand citizens, to assist them 
when they should judge it necessary. The council and assemblies of the 
people were held as usual ; nothing was done, however, but by order of 
the tour hundred. The people of Athens were deprived in this manner of their 
liberty, which they had enjoyed almost a hundred years, after having abo- 
lished the tyranny of the Pisistratidae.* 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the separation of the as- 
sembly, the four hundred, armed with daggers, and attended by a hundred 
and twenty Touug men, whom they m«ide use of when any execution required 
it, entered the senate, and compelled the senators to retire, after havir)g paid 
them the arrears due upon their appointments. They elected new magistrates 
out of their own body, observii^ the usual ceremonies upon such occasions. 
They did not think proper to recall those who were banished, lest they should 
authorize the return of Alcibiadeb, whose uncontrollable spirit tliey appre- 
hended, and who would soon have made himself master of the people. Abus- 
ing their power in a tyrannical manner, some they put to death, others they 
banished, confiscating their estates with impunity. All who ventured to oppose 
this change, or even to complain of it, were butchered upon false pretexts ; 
and those would have met wUh a bad reception, who demanded justice of the 
murderers.. The four hundred, soon afler their establishment, sent ten depu- 
ties to Samos for the army's concurrence with it. 

All that had passed at Athens was already known t»ire, and the news had 
enraged the soldiers to the highest degree. They deposed immediately seve- 
ral of their chiefs, whom they suspected, and put others into their places, 
of , whom Thrasylus and Thrasybulus were the principal, and in highest credit. 
Alcibiades was recalled, and chosen generalissimo by the whole anny, which 
desired to sail directly for Piraeus, to attack the tyrants. But he opposed it, 
representing that it was necessaiy he should first have an interview with Tissa- 
phernes, and that, as they had chosen him general, they might rely upon him 
Tor the care of tbe war. He set out immediately for Miletus. His principal 
design was to show himself to that governor, in all the power he had been in- 
vested with, and to let him see that he was in a condition to do him much 
euod, or much harm. The consequence of which was, that as he bad kept 
Uu* Athenians in awe by Tissaphernes, he now awed Tissaphetnes no less by 
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tt/t KibaSaXB ; and we aliaU see in the sequel that this inteiriew itia not 

UDnecessary.* 

Alcibiades, upon bh return to Samos, found the army more inflamed than 
at Orst. The deputies of the four hundred arrived there during his absence, 
and had endeavoured in vain to justify, to the soldiery, the alteration made at 
Athens. Their discourses, which were often interrupted by tumulttious cries, 
served only to exasperate them more^ and they earnestly demanded to be led 
against the tyrants directly. Akibiades did not act on this occasion, aseveiy 
bod}r else would have done, in consequence of having been raised to so high a 
dignity by the favour of the people ; tor he did not think himself obliged to an 
amolute and implicit compliance with them in eveiy thing, though, from an ex • 
ile and fugitive, they had made him general of so great a fleets and so nume- 
Tous and formidable an army ; but, as a statesman and great politician, he be- 
lieved it his duty to oppose the blind fury that hurried .them on into evident 
danger, and to prevent them from committing a fault, which must have been 
attended with their utter ruin. This wise steadiness preserved *the city of 
Atluns. For had thej^ sailed thither at first, the enemy would have made them- 
selves masters of Icnia, the Hellespont, and all the islands^ without resistance ; 
while the Athenians, by carrying the war into their own city, would have ex- 
hausted their whole forces against one another. He pn^vented the^ deputies from 
being ill treated, and dismissed them, saying, that he did not object to the five 
thousand citizens havin|; the supreme authority in the republic, but that it wai 
necessary* to depose the four hundred, and to re-establish the senate. 

During this time, the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedaemonians impatiently 
expected, approached, and news came that it was arH\^d at Aspendus, a ci^ 
of Pamphylia. Tissaphemes went to meet it ; nobody being able to divine 
the cause of that journey. He had sent for that fleet at first to flatter the La- 
cedasraonians with the hopes of a ])owerful aid, and to put a stop to their pro- 
gress, by making them wait its arrival. It was believed that his journey nad, 
the same motive ; to prevent their doing any thing in his absence ana that 
their soldiers and mariners might disband for want of pay. However it was, 
he did not bring the fleet with nim, from the view, no doubt, of keeping the 
balance equal, which was the king of Persia's interest, and to exhaust both 
parties hy the length of the war. For it had been veiy easy to have put an 
end to it by the assistance of this additional fleet, as the Lacedsemonifins alone 
were already as strong at sea as the Athenians. His frivolous excuse, of its 
Dot being complete, for not bringing it with him ^sufficiently shows that he had 
ether reasons for his conduct.! 

The return of the deputies without success, wIk) had been sent to Samos, 
and the answer of Alcibiades, excited new troubles in the city, and gave ^ 
mortal wound to the authority of the four hundred. The tumult increased 
exceedingly, when news was brought that the enemy, after having beaten the 
fleet sent !)}[ the four hundred to the aid of £ub<Ba, had made themselves mas- 
ters of the island. Athens was in the greatest terror and consternation upon 
this account. For, neither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding it, 
were so considerable as the loss of this island, from whence the city received 
considerable supplies, and almost all its provisions. If, in the confusion in 
which Athens was at that time, between two factions, the victorious fleet had 
fallen upon the port, as it might have done, the army of Samos would have 
been iodispensably oblieed to nave flown to the defence of their country : and 
then the republic woula have had only the city of Athens remaining of all its 
dominions. For the Hellespont, Ionia, and all the islands, seeing themselves 
abandoned, would have been reduced to declare themselves, and go over to the 
Peloponnesians. But the enemy were not capable of such great designs ; and 
this was not the first time the Lacedaemonians had been observed to have lost 
their advantages by the slowness and protraction natural to them.t 
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Atiwn withcNtt delay deposed the four bimdred. as tadion of aK the ittUF 
hies and divisions under which tbe^ groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by 
vnanimous conient, and earnestly solicited to make all possible baste to the as* 
Bistance of the city. But judging, that if he returned immediattily to AtbeoSi 
be should owe his recall to the compassion and favour of the people, he re- 
solved to render bis return glorious and triumphant, and to deserve it by some 
considerable exploit. For this purpose, leaving Samoa with a small Dumber 
of ships, he cruised about the islands of Cos and Cnidos; and having learned 
that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, had sailed to the Hellespont with his 
whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pursuit of him, he steered that 
way with the utmost dili^^ence to support them, and arrived happily with bis 
eignteen vessels, at the time the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a battle, 
which lasted till night, without any advantage on either side. His arrival eave 
the Spartans new courage at first, who believed him still their friend, anddis- 
pirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag in the 
admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedaemonians, who were strongest, and were 
pursuing the Athenians, put them to flight, drove them ashore, and, animated 
by his success, sunk their vessels, and made a great slaughter of the soldiers, 
who bad thrown themselves into the sea to save themselves by swimming ; 
though Phamabasus spared no pains to assist them, and had advanced at tbe 
head of his troops to tne coast, to favour their flight, and to save their ships. 
The Athenians, afler having taken thirty of their galleys, and retaken those 
they had lost, erected a trophy.* 

Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition to desire to appear before 
Tissapbemes in this triumphant equipage, and to make him Hch presents, as 
well in bis own, as in the name of tne people of Athens. He went to him, 
therefore, with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens- But 
be did not meet with the favourable reception he expected. For Tissapber- 
nes, who knew he was accused by the Lacedseinonians, and feared that the 
kin^ would punish him at length for not having executed his orders, found Al- 
cibiades presenting himself very opportunely, and caused him to be seized 
and sent prisoner to Sardis ; to shelter himself by that injustice against the 
representations of the Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty days after. Alcibiades, having found means to get a horse, escaped 
from his guards, and fled to Clazomene, where to revenge himself on Tissa- 
phfimes, he gave out that he bad him set at liberty. Trom Clazomene he 
repaired to the Athenian fleet, \f here be was joined by Theramenes with twenty 
ships from Macedonia, and by Thrasybulus with twenty more from Tbasos. 
He sailed from thence to Parium in the Propontis. All those ships, to the 
Dumber of eighty-six being come thither, be left that place in the night, and 
arrived the next morning at Proconnesus, a small isle near Cyzicum. He 
heard there, that Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharnabasus and his land- 
army. He rested that whole day at Proconnesus. On the morrow be ha« 
raii^ued his soldiers, and represented to them the necessity there was for at- 
tacking the enemy by sea and land, and making themselves masters of Cyzi- 
cum ; demonstrating, at the same time, that without a complete and absolute 
victory, they could have neither provisions nor money. He bad taken great 
care that the enemy should not be apprised of bis approach. By good for* 
tune for him, a great storm of rain and thunder, followed by a thick gloom, 
helped him to conceal his enterprise so successfully, that not only the enemy 
were prevented from perceiving that he advanced, but the Athenians them- 
selves, whom he had caused to embark with precipitation, did not know that 
he had weighed anchor^and put to sea. 

When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedaemonian fleet appeared, exer- 
cising at some distance before the port. Alcibiades, who apprehended that 
the enemy, upon the sight of so great a number of ships, would make the 
harbour, ordered the captains to keep back a little, and to follow him at a 
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tooddttUmce; and Ukio|^ only ferly Tcsaets, lie advanoBd towards the Mifemy. 
to ofier them battle. The enemy, deceived by this stratagem, and despbing 
thi* small number, advanced against bim, and begjan the fights Bot when 
the V saw (he rest of the Athenian fleet oome up, tbey immediately lost courage, 
aud fied. Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships, pursued tbem to the shore, 
landed^ and killed a great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and Pbar- 
nabasus op|»osed his efibrts in vain ; the first, who fought with astobishiqg 
valour, he allied, and put the other to flight. 

The Athenians, by this victoiy, which made them masters of the slain, the 
arms, spoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, besides the taking of Cyzicuro, 
not only possessed themselves of the Hellespont, but drove the Spartans en- 
tirely out of that sea. Letters were interceptea, in which the latter, with a 
conciseness truly laconic, advised the ephori of the blow they had received, 
in terms to this effect : "The flower of your army is cut off; Mindarus is 
dead; the rest of the troops are dying with hunger; and we neither know 
what to do, nor what will become of us.^' 

The news of this victoiy occasioned no less joy to the Athenians than con- 
sternatbn to the Spartans. Tbey despatched ambassadors immediately, to de* 
mand that an end should be put to the war, equally destructive to both people^ 
and that a .peace should be concluded upon reasonable conditions, for the re- 
establishment of their ancient concord and amity, the salutaiy effects of which 
they had for many years experienced.* The wisest and most judicious of 
the citizens of Athens were unanimously of opinion, that it was proper to take 
the advantage of so favourable a coqjuncture for the concluding of a treaty, 
which might put an end to all jealousies, appease all animosities, and remove 
ail distrusts. But those who found their advantage in the troubles of the state 
prevented the good effects of that disposition. Uieopbon, among others, the 
most reputed orator at that time, animated the people fioiii the tribunal of 
harangues, by a violent and seditious discourse, insinuating, that their interests 
Were betrayed by a secret intelligence with the l^acedsemonians which aimed 
at depriving them of all the advantages of the nindrtant victonr they had 
gained, and at making them lose for ever the opportunity of oeing fully avenged 
|or all the wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had caused tbem to sufler.t 
Thiff Cleophon was an inconsiderable fellow, a musical iastrument maker. It 
was reported also that he had been a slave, and had got himself fraudulently 
enrolled in the register of the citizens. He carried his audacity and fury so far,^ 
as to threaten to plunge his dagjger into the throat of any one who should talk 
of peace. The Athenians, puffed up with their present prosperity, forgetting 
their past misfortunes, and promising themselves all things from the valour and 
good fortune of Alcibiades, rejected all proposals of accommodation, without 
reflecting, that there is nothing so fluctuating and precarious as the success of 
?var. The ambassadors retired without being able to effect any thing. Such 
infatuation and irrational pride are generally the fore-runners of some great 
'Jiisfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to make use of the victory he had gained, and 
presently after besieged Chalcedonia, which had revolted from the Athenians, 
and received a Lacedaemonian garrison. During this siege, he took another 
town, called Selymbria. Pharnabasus, terrified by the rapidity of his con- 
quests, made a treaty with the Atlienians to this effect : " That Pharnabasus 
should pay them a certain sum of money ; that the Chalcedonians shouid re- 
»urn to their obedience, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them tribute ; 
jnd that the Athenians should commit no hostilities in the province of Phama- 
oasus, who ei^aged for the safe conduct of their ambassadors to the great 

"IPr •! • fy^^"^'""* 2i"d several other cities submitted to the Athenians. 

Alcibiacfes, who desired with the utmost passion to see his country again, or 
rather to be seen by his countiy, after so many victories over their enemies, 
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let out for Athehs. The sides of bis sbips were corered with bucklen dfld 
all sorts of spoils, in form of trophies ; and causing a grreat number of ves- 
lels to be towed after bim by way of triumph, be displayed also the ensig^os 
and ornaments of those be bad burned, which were more than the others : the 
whole amounting to about two hundred sbips. It is said, that reflecting on 
what had been done against him, upon approaching the fort, he was struck 
with some terror, and was afraid to quit his vessel, till be saw from the deck 
a great number of his friends and relations who were come to the shore to re- 
ceive him, and earnestly entreated bim to land.* 

The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, and at his appear- 
ance set up incredible shouts of joy . In the midst of an infinite number of 
officers and soldiers, a!) eyes were fixed solely on him. whom they considered 
as victory itself, descended from the skies ; all around him passionately caress- 
ing, blessing and crowning him, in emulation of each other. Those who could 
not approach bim were never tired with contemplating bim at a distance, 
while the old men showed bim to their children. They repeated with the 
highest praises all the g[ood actions be had done for his country ; nor could 
they refuse their admiration even to those he had done against it during bis 
banishment, of which they imputed the fault to themselves alone. This pub- 
lic joy was mii^led with tears and regret, from the remembrance of past mis- 
fortunes, which they could not avoid comparing with their present felicity. 
**.We could not have failed," said they, " of the conquest of Sicily ; our other 
hopes could never have proved abortive, if we had referred all our affairs and 
Ibrees to the disposal ofAlcibiades alone. In what a condition was Athens 
when be took upon him our protection and defence I We bad not only almost 
entirely lost our power at sea, but were scarcely possessed of the suburbs of 
our city, and to add to our misfortunes, were torn in pieces by a horrid civil 
war. He, notwithstanding, has raised the republic from its ruins; and, not 
content with havii^ re-instated it in the possession of the sovereignty of the 
sea, has rendered it universally victorious by land ; as if the fete of Athens 
had been in his bands alone, either to ruin or preserve it, and victoiy was an- 
nexed to his person, and obeyed his orders." 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent bis demanding an 
assembly of the people, in order to his justification before them ; well knowing 
how necessary it was for his safety to be absolved in form. He appeared there- 
fore, and after having deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed veiy little 
to the people, and entirely ascribed to his ilf fortune, and some daemon envi- 
ous of his prosperity, he represented to them the designs of the enemy, and ex- 
horted them not to conceive any other than great hopes. The Athenians, 
transported with bearing him speak, decreed him crowns of gold, appointe.d 
him general by sea and land with unlimited power, restored bim all bib for- 
tunes-, and ordered the Eumolpides and Ce^cesj to absolve bim from the 
curses they had pronounced against him by the order of the people ; doing 
their utmost to make bim amends for the injuiy and shame of his banishment 
by the glory of his recall, and to efface the remembrance of the anathemas 
themselves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they made in his fa- 
vour. While all the Eumolpides and Ceiyces were employed in revoking 
those imprecations, Theodoras, the principal of them, had the courage to say, 
"But for me, I have not cursed him, if he has done no evil to his country;" 
insinuating by that bold expression, that the maledictions, being conditional, 
could not Tall upon the head of the innocent, tior be averted from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and brilliant prosperity of Alcibiades, the majority 
of the people could not help being concerned, when they considered the time 
of his return. For it happened precisely upon the day when the Athenians 

• A. M. 5597. Ant. J. C. 407. 
t The B»n»«lpia«i mad Ctrjee* were two famili«ii at Atbent who h*i dtiferent fuactums in th» mr«te- 
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celebrated the feast in honour of Minerva , worsh ipped under the name of Agrao* 
lb. The pnests took off all the omameots from the statue of the goddess to wa^ 
it, from whence that feast was called lix»vWtfia. and afterwards covered it ; and 
that day was accounted one of the most ominous and unfortunate. It was. the 
twenty fifth of the month Thargelion,which answers to the second of July* Thii 
circumstance displeased that superstitious people, because it seemed to imply, 
that the goddess, patroness, and protectress of Athens, did not receive Alcibia* 
des agreeably, and with a benign aspect, since she covered and concealed 
herself, as if she would keep him o(f and remove him from her. 

All things having, however, succeeded according to his wish, and the hun- 
dred ships he was to romjnand being ready, he deferred his departure out of a 
laudable ambition to celebrate the great mysteries ; for from the time the La« 
cedaemonians had fortified Decelia, and taken possession of all the ways from 
Athens to Eleusina, the feast had not been solemnized in all its pomp, and the 
procession had been obliged to go by sea.* The particular ceremonies of 
this solemnity may be seen in book x. chap. iii. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious action, and attract the bless ■ 
logs of the gods, and the praises of men, if he restored all its liistre and so- 
lemnity to this feast, in making the procession go by land under th# convoy of 
his troops, to defend it against the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis 
would suffer it to pass quietly, notwithstanding the numerous troops he had at 
Decelia, which would considerably lessen the reputation of that Kinff, and be 
a blot in his glory ; or, if he should choose to attack it, and oppose the march, 
he should then have the satisfaction to fight a sacred battle ; a battle grateful 
to the gods, for the greatest and most venerable of all their mysteries, in the 
sight of his country and citizens, who would be witnesses of his valour and re* 
gard for religion. It is very likely, that by this public and ostentatious act of 
piety, which struck the people's view in so sensible a manner, and was so ex- 
tremely tu his taste, the principal design of Alcibiades was to efface entirely from 
their minds the suspicions of impiet^r, to which the mutilation of statues, and 
profanation of mysteries, had given birth. 

Having taken the resolution, be gave notice to the Eumolpides and Ceiyces 
to hold Uiemselves in readiness, lasted centinels upon the bills, senl out run- 
ners at the break of day, and taking with him the priests, the initiated, and the 
probationers, with those who initiated them, be covered them witli his army, 
and disposed the whole pomp with wonderful order and profound silence. 
'* Never was show," says Plutarch, '* more august, nor more worthy the majes^ 
of the gods, than this warlike procession and religious expediticii ; in whico 
even those who envied the gloiy of Alcibiades were obliged to own, that he 
was no less happy in discliaiiging the functions of a high-priest than those ol 
a general. No enemy dared to appear to disturb that pompous mar^, and 
Alcibiades re-conducted the sacred troops to Athens with entire safety. This 
success gave him new courage, and raised the valour and boldness of his ar- 
my to such a degree, that they looked upon themselves as Invincible while be 
commanded them.*' 

He acquired the affection of the poor and the lower sort of people to such 
a degree, that they most ardently desired to have him for their king. M ai^ 
of them openly declared themselves to that effect ; and there were some who 
addressed themselves to him, and exhorted him to set himself above envy, 
And not to trouble himself about laws, degrees or suffrages ; to put down those 
wnrdy impertinents that disturbed the state with their vain harangues, to make 
himself master of affairs, and to govern with entire authority, without fearing 
accusers. For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and his designs were, 
die unknown ; but the most powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking out 
of a fire«of which they already saw the sparks, pressed him to depart without 
delay ; granting whatever be demanded, and giving him, for colleagues, the 
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Snerals mo^t agreeable to him. He set sail accordingly wttb one trandft^ 
ips, and steered for the island of Andros which had revolted. His bigb 
reputation and the good fortune which had attended him in all his enterprises 
caused the citizens to expect nothing from him but what was great ami ex- 
traordiuaiy. 

fECTION IV. — THE LACEDAMONIAITS APPOIRT LTSANDER ADXTHAL. HE BEATS 
THE ATHENIAN FLiiET NEAR EPHE8US. LTSANDER IS SUCCEEDED III THK 
COMMAND BY CALL1CRATIDA8. 

The Lacedemonians, justly alarmed at the return and success of Alcibiadep, 
conceived that such an enemy made it necessary to oppose him with an able 
general, capable of making head against him. For tHis reason they made 
choice of Lysander, and gave him the command of the fleet. When he ar« 
rived at Cphesus, he found the city verf well disposed in his. favour, and well 
affected to Sparta ; but othenvise m a veiy unhappy situation. For it was io 
danger of becoming barbarous by assuming the manners and customs of the 
Persians, who had great commerce with it, as well from the neighbourhood of 
Lydia, as because the king's generals commonly took up tueir wit>ter-quar- 
ters there.* An idle and voluptuous life, filled up with luxuiy and emptj ^low, 
could not fail of disgusting infinitely a man like Lysander, who had been bred 
from his birth in the simplicity, poverty, and severe discipline Of Sparta. 
Having brought his army to Ephesus, be gave orders for assembling ships of 
burden there from all parts, erected an arsenal for building galleys, made the 
ports free for merchants^ gave the public places to artificers, put all arts m 
motion, and held them in honour ; and by tht^se means filled 'the city with 
riches, and laid the foundations of that grandeur and magnificence to which 
it aderwards attained. So great a change can the application and ability of 
a single person occasion in a state.* 

While he was making these dispositions, be received advice, that Cyrus, 
the king's yoqngest son had arrived at Sardis. That prince could not be above 
sixteen years old at that time, being bom afler his father's accession to the 
crown in the seventeenth year of his reign. Farysatis, his mother, loved bim 
to idolatiy, and had the entire ascendant over her husband. It was she that 
Occasioned his having the supreme government of all the provinces of Asia 
Minor given to him ; a command that subjected all the provincial governors of 
the most important part of the empire to his authority. The view of Fary- 
satis was, without doubt, to put the young prince into a condition to dispute 
the throne with his brother, after the king's death ; as we shall see he does to 
some effect. One of the principal instructions ffiven him by his father, upon 
sending him to his government, was to give effectual aid to the Lacedemon- 
ians against Athens, an order very contrary to the measures observed till 
then by Tissaphemes, and the other governors of those provinces. It had 
always been their maxim, sometimes to assist one party, sometimes the other, 
irt onier to hold their power in such a balance, that the one might never be 
able to crush the other entirely ; from whence it followed, that both parties 
were kept weak by the war, and neither in condition to form any entierprises 
agaibst the Fcrsian empire. 

Upon Lysander's being apprised therefore of the arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, 
be set out from Ephesus to make him a visit and to complain of the delays and 
breach of faith of Tissaphemes, who, notwithstanding the orders he bad re-> 
ceived to support the Lacedeemonians, and to drive the Athenians out of the 
sea, had always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for Alcibiades, 
whose measures be entirely gave into, and had been the sole cause of the loss 
of the fleet, by not supplying it with the necessary quantity of provisions. 
This discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tissaphemes as a veiy bad 
man, and his particular enemy ; and he answered, that the king had given him 
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orders to support the Lacedaemonians powerfully, dxA that he had leceiTed 
five hundred talents ♦ for that purpose. Lysander, contreiy to the common 
character of the ^Spartans, was submissive and condescending, full of compla- 
cency for the grandees, always ready to pay court to them, and supporting, for 
the good of the service, ail the weight of their haughtiness and vanity with 
incredible patience ; in which behaviour some people make the whole address 
and merit of a courtier consist. 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and setting at work all that the 
industiy and art of a complete courtier could suggest of flatteiy and insinua- 
tion, he perfeclljT gained the young prince's favour and good opinion. After' 
having praised his generosity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedaemonians, 
lie desired him to give each soldier and mariner adrachmj per day : in order 
to debauch those of the enemy by that means, and thereby tenninate the war 
the sooner. Cyrus very much approved the project ; but said, that he could 
make no change in the king's order, and that the treaty with them expressly 
settled only half a talent| to be paid monthly for each galley. The prince, 
however, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him before his departure, 
drinking to his health, and pressing him to ask something of him, Lysander 
desired that an obolus§ a day might be added to the seamen's pay. This was 
panted, and he gave them four oboli, instead of three which tney received 
before, and paid them all the arrears due to them, with a month's advance ; 
givinr Lysander ten thousand daricsH for that purpose, that is, a hundred thou<> 
sand livres, or upwards of twenty thousand dollars. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, and almost un- 
manned the enemy's galleys : the greatest part of the mariners deserting[ to 
the party where the pay was best. The Athenians, in despair upon receiving 
this news, endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus, by the interposition of Tissaphcr- 
nes; but he would not hearken to them, notwithstanding the satrap represented, 
that it was not tor the king's interest to aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but 
to balance the power of one side with that of the other, in order to perpetuate 
the war, and to ruin both by their own divisions. 

Thoujgh Lysander had considerably weakened the enemy by augmenting^ 
the mariner's pay, and thereby very much hurt their naval power, he dared 
not, however, hazard a battle with them, particularly apprehendiijg Alcibiades, 
who was a man of execution, had the greater number of ships, and had never 
been overthrown in any battle either by sea or land. But after Alcibiades 
had left Samos to go into Fhocaea and Ionia, to raib«i money, of which he was 
in want for the payment of his troops, and had given the command of his fleet 
to Antiochus, with express orders not to fight or attack the enemy in his ab- 
sence ; the new commander, to make show of his courage and to brave Ly- 
sander, entered the port of Ephesus with two galleys, and after havii^ Vnade 
a great noise, retired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt and insult. 
Lysander enraged at that affront, immediately detached some jgalleys,and 
went himself in pursuit of him. But as the Athenians advancecTto support 
Antiochus, he ordered other galleys of his side to come on, till the whole fleet 
arrived, and the engagement became general on both sides, Lysander gained 
the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys, he erected a 
^phy. Alcibiades, on his return to Samos, sailed even into the port to offer 
him battle ; but Lysander was contented with his victoiy. and did not think 
propUT to accept it ; so that he retired without doing any tbinff. 
I J^'^'7'^"'"8 2it ^^ »»">« time, the most dang[erous enemy he had in his army, 
left the camp, and went to Athens to accuse him. To inflame his enemies m 
the city the more, he told the people in a full assembly, that Alcibiades had 
entirely ruined their aflairs, and the navy, by the licentiousness he bad intro- 
aoced ; that he had given himself up to the most notorious debauchees and 

•^bool ffre himdnd th«asiui<i dollart, f Tenpenee. Frtneh. t Nearly 600 dollftrt. 
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drunkards,* vrho from common seamen were the ooly persons in repnte aBool 
bira ; that he abandoned bis whole authority to them, to be at leisure toenn'cb 
himself in the provinces, and there ta plunge himself into intemperance and ail 
other infamous excesses, to the dismce of Athens, while his fleet was left ne- 
g^lected in tlie face of the enemy.y 

Another article of accusation against him was taken horn the forts be had 
built near the cit^ of Byzantium, for an asylum and retreat for him, as neither 
bein^ able nor willing to return any more to his countiy. The Athenians, a 
capricious, inconstant people, gave credit to these impeacbments. The loss 
of the last battle, and his little success since his departure from Athens, instead 
of the great and wonderful actions expected from him, entirely sunk him ii> 
their opinion ; and his own glory and reputsAon ma;^ be said to have, occa- 
sioned bis ruin. For he was suspected of not desiring to do what was not 
done, which they could not believe out of his power, because they were fully- 
persuaded that nothing he desired to do was impossible to him. They madCe 
it a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conquests did not answer tc 
tliat of their imaginations ; not considering, that he made war without money 
upon a people who had the great king for their treasurer, and that he was of- 
ten obliged to quit his camp, to go in Quest of what was necessary for the pay- 
ment ara subsistence of his troops. However it was, Alcibiades was deposed^ 
and ten generals nominated in nis stead, which coming to his knowledge, he 
retired in his galley to some castles he bad in the Thracian Cbersonesus. 

About this time died Plistonax, one of the kings of Lacedaemou, and was 
succeeded by Pausanias, who reigned fourteen jrears.t The latter made a fine 
answer to one who asked, why it was not permitted to change any thing in the 
ancient customs of Sparta : ^*' Because," said he, " at Sparta the laws com* 
mand men, and not men the laws '^§ 

Ly Sander, who intended to establish the government of the nobilit;^ in all 
the cities dependent upon Sparta, that the governors of his choosing mi^ht be 
always at his disposal, from his having rendered them independent of their 
people, caused such persons of the principal cities to come to Ephesus, as he 
knew to be the boldest, and most enterprising and ambitious, ^hose he pfaced 
at the head of affairs, promoted to the greatest honours, and raised to the first 
employments in the army, thereby rendering himself, says Plutarch, the ac- 
complice of all the crimes and oppressions they committed to advance and 
enrich themselves. For this reason they were always extremely attached to 
him, and regretted him infinitely when Callicratidas came to succeed him, 
and toc^ ujwn him the command of the fleet. He was not inferior to Lysan- 
der either in valour or military knowledge, and was infinitely above htm in 
point of moral virtue. Alike severe to himself and others, inaccessible taflat- 
tery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, he retained the modesty » tem- 
perance, and austerity of the ancient Spartans ; virtues that began to distin- 
guish him particularly, as they were not too common in his time. His probity 
and justice were proof against all things ; his simplicity and integrity abhor- 
red all falsehood and fraud, to which were joined a truly Spartan nobleness 
and grandeur of soul. The great and powerful could not hinder themselves 
from admiring his virtues ; but they were better pleased with the facility and 
condescension of his predecessor, who was blind to the injustice and violence 
of their actions.H 

It was not without mortification and jealousy that Lysander saw him arrive 
at Ephesus to take upon him the command, and out of a criminal baseness and 
treachery, not uncommon with those who hearken more to their private ambi- 
tion than the good of the public, he did him all the injury in his power. Of 
the ten thousand darics, which Cyrus had given him for the augmentation of 
the mariners* pay, he returned the remainder to that prince ; telling Callicra- 

* Antiochas it pointed at in thii plftc«, a mean debaochfid man, who had aq|aired the favour of A1h> 
biad f . by calebinfa quail for him, which he had let flj. 
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tidas, that he mi^ht apply to the king for the money, and that it depended on 
him to find means for the subsistence of his army. This conduct gave him 
great trouble, and distressed him exceedingly ; for he had brought no money 
with him from Sparta, and coukl not resolve to extort any from the citizens, as 
he found them sufficiently rifled already. 

In this ui^ent necessity, a person havir^ offered him fifty talents, that is to 
say, fifly thousand crowns, to obtain a favour be could not g^nt with justice, 
he refused them. Upon which Oleander, one of his officers, said, *' 1 would 
accept them were I in your place." " And so would P* replied the general, 
" were I in yours."* 

He had no other resource therefore than to go, as Lysander bad done, to ask 
money at the gates of the king's eeneral and Tieutenants, for which he was the 
least proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated in the love of liberty, 
full of great and noble sentiments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and 
baseness, he was convinced at heart, that it was less evil and dishonour for 
Greeks to be overcome b^r Greeks, than infamously to make their court, and 
beg at the gates of barbarians, whose only merit consisted in tlieir gold and 
silver. ' The whole nation was indeed disgraced by so mean a prostitution. 

Cicero, in his offices, draws two very different characters of persons em- 
ployed in the administration of government, and makes the application of 
them to the two generals of whom we speak. The one, says be, zealous lo- 
vers of the truth, and declared enemies of all fraud, piqued themselves upon 
their simplicity and candour, and do not believe that it can ever consist with 
honour to lay snares, or use artifice. The others, prepared to do or suffisr any 
thing, are not ashamed of the meanest actions and prostitutions, provided, from 
those unworthy means, they have reason to expecrthe success of their designs. 
Cicero places Callicratidas among the former, and Lysander among the latter, 
to whom he gives two epitaphs not much to his honour, and hardly consistent 
with the Spartan character, when he calls him *' very artfiil and veiy patient," 
or rather '* veiy complaisant."! 

Callicratidas, however, forced by necessity, went to Lydia, and repaired 
immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he desired that fHrince might be 
tokl, tbat toe admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to speak with him. He 
was answered, that Cyrus was then at the table, eng^aged in a party of pleat- 
ure ;t to which he replied with a modest tone and air, that he was m no babte, 
and would wait till the prince came forth. The guards set up a lau^, won- 
dering at the honest stranger's simplicity, which had so little the air of the 
world in it ; and he was obliged to retire. He came thither a second time and 
was again denied admittance. Upon which be returned to Ephesus, loadin|^ 
those with curses and imprecations who bad first made their court to barbart- 
ans, and by their flatteiy and submissions had taught them to make their riches 
a title and pretence for insulting the rest of mankind. Addressing himself at 
the same time to those about him, he swore, that as soon as he returned to 
Sparta, he would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the Greeks among 
themselves, that for the future they might become formidable to tbe barbarians 
and have no farther occasion for their aid to invade and ruin each other. But 
that generous Spartan, whose thoughts were so noble, and so worthy the Lace- 
daemonian name, and whose justice, magnanimity, and valour, might rank him 
with ail that Greece bad ever produced of the most excellent and most con* 
summate, had not the good fortune to return to his countiy, nor apply himsell 
to a work so great and so worthy of him. 

♦ Plat, in Apoph. p. 222. 

t Stwt hit alii multiim dispfttes, limplieMet aperti ; (jui nihil ex ocetilto, nihil tx insi^iis agciMlan patant; 
veritetii eultorei, fnudis ininiifet : itemqua alit. qoi qoidvU pcrpetiaotar, cmvis deflerriant, dnm. quod re^ 
fiot. cooiequantur. Quo in f eaer« renatiMimum et patientittimom LacedaBmontum Lysaadniai accept. 
""Wf coiitfai|aa Oiu I icf atidc d* Obk* t. i. n. 109. 

t The Greek «ayi litexallj that he was drinlrinip. rifvEi. The Persiani valued themselre^wpmftdriokiiif 
• ^at deal. «u an instance of their merit, u we iball «ee in Oyrua'i letter to the LacedasnMtanti 
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fECTIOir v.— ^JLLLICRATIDAS 18 DEFEATED BT THE ATHElTIAirS. SEirTEirCE 
OF DEATH PASSED Oil SOME ATHENIAir GENERALS. SOCRATES ALONE OP- 
POSES THIS SENTENCE. 

Call] cRATi DAS, aAer having gained several victories over the Athenians, 
bad at laitt pursued Conon one of their generals into the port of Mitjlene, 
where be kept biin blocked up. This was in the twenty-sixth year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. Conon seeing himself besieged by sea and land, without 
hope of aid, and in want of provisions, found means to apprize Athens of the 

> extreme danger he was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve him, 
ind in less than a month's time a fleet of one hundred and ten sail were fitted 
>ut» on board of which were embarked all who were capable of bearing arms, 
li well slaves as freemen, with some horse. At Samos they were joined by 
he allies with forty galleys, and steered for the Aivinusse, iuands sitoafed be- 
tween Cuma and Mitylene. Callicratidas being informed of their course, left 
Eteonicus to continue the siege with fiAy ships, and put to sea with a hufidred 
and twenty sail, with design to face the enemy, and prevent tbeir relieving 
Conon. The nght wing of the Athenians was commanded by Frotomachvs 
and Thrasylus, who had each fifteen galleys. They were suppc^ed by a 
second line with a like number of ships, commanded by Lysias ana Aristogenes. 

"^The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, was under Aristocrates and 
Diomedon, supported hj Erasiqidas and Pericles, son of the great Pericles. 
The main body, consisting of near thirty galleys, among which were the three 
Athenian admirals, was disposed in one line. They, had strengthened each 
of their wings with a second line ; because their galleys were neither so swift, 
nor so easy to manage, as 'those of the enemy ; so that there was reason to 
fear their getting between two, and beinp; charged on both sides at the same 
time. Toe Lacedaemonians and their allies, who fjerceived they were inferior 
in number to tHe enemy, contented themselves with drawing up in one line, 
in order to equal their 'front, and for the greater facility of running' between 
the Athenian galleys, and turning nimbly round them. Callicratioas^s pilot, 
daunted at the inequality, advised him not to hazard the battle, and to retire : 
but be replied, that he could not fly without shame ; and that his death was 
of small importance to the republic. '^ Sparta," said he, '* does not depend 
upon one man." He commanded the right wing, and Thrasondas the The- 
ban, the left.* 

It was terrible to behold the sea covered with three hundred gallejs ready 
to eugage. Never had more numerous naval armies of the Greeks joined bat- 
tle before. The ability, experience and valour of the generals who commanded, 
left nothing to desire ; so that there was reason to believe this battle would 
decide the fate of both people, and put an end to a war that had endured so 
long. When the signals were given, the two armies raised great shouts, and 
began the fight. Callicratidas. who, from the answer of the augurs, expected 
to fall in the battle, performed amazing acts of valour. He attacked the ene- 
my with incredible courage and boldness, sunk some of their ships, disabled 
others by breaking their oars, and piercing their sides with the prow or beak 
of his galley. At length he attacked that of Pericles, and made a thousand 
holes in it ; but toe latter having hooked him fast with a grappling iron, he 
found it impossible to disengage himself, and was surrounded in an instaut by 
several of the Athenian vessels. His own was immediately filled with the cne- 
^y,and after a dreadful slaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their 
numbers than vanquished. The right wing, which he commanded, having 
lost its admiral, was put to flight. The left, composed of Boeotians, and Eu« 
boeans, still made a long and vigorous resistance, actuated by a fear of falling 
into the hands of the Athenians, against whom they had revolted ; but tbtf 
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>pvere at leng;tli obli^d to ^ive vraj, and retire in disorder. The Athenians 
erected a trophy in the Arginusae. Thej lost twenty-five galleys in this battle, 
and the enemy more than seventy, of which number were nine of the ten fur- 
nished by the Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedemonian general, for his justice, 
valour, and ma^animity, with all who had ever rendered themselves most 
worthy of admiration among the Greeks.* 

He blames him, however, exceedingly for hazardii^ the battle at thts Am- 
nuss, and observes, that to avoid the reproach of having retired out of fear, be 
had, through a mistaken sense of honour, failed in the essential duty of his 
function. "* For,*' says Plutarch, " if, to use the comparison of Iphicrates,t the 
light armed infantry resemble the hands, the horse the feet, the main body 
the breast, and the general the head ; the general, who abandons himself rashly 
to the impetuosity of his valour, does not so much neglect or expose his own 
life, as the lives of those whose safety depends upon his. Our Lacedemonian 
chief was therefore in the wrong," continues Plutarch, '* to answer the pilot, who 
advised him to retire, ' Sparta does not depend upon one man.' "]; For though 
it be true, that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders of another by sea or 
land, was no more than one man ; yet, commanding an army, all who obeyed 
his orders were collected in his person ; and he, in whom so many thousands 
might be lost, was no longer one man. Cicero bad passed the same judge- 
ment upon him before Plutarch. After having said, that there were many per- 
sons to be found, who were ready to sacrifice their fortunes, and even their 
lives, for their countiy, but who out of false delicac]^ in point of gloiy, would 
not hazard their reputation for it in the least ; he cites the example of Calli- 
cratidas, who answered those who advised him to retreat from^the Arginusa», 
** That Sparta could fit out another fleet if this were lost; but for himself, he 
could not fly before the enemy without shame and infamy."§ 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the Aiginuse. The Athenian gene- 
rals ordered Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and some other officers, to return 
with about fiA^ galleys, to take up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order to 
inter them, while they rowed on with the rest against Eteonicus, who kept Co- 
noQ besieged before Mitylene. But a violent tempest came on suddenly, and 

Srevented the execution of this order. Eteonicus having received news of the 
efeat, and fearing that it roi^ht occasion alarm and terror among the troops, 
sent back those who brought it, with orders to return with wreaths of flowers 
upon their heads, and to give out, that Callicratidas had gained the victonr, 
and destroyed the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return, he oflered sacrifi- 
ces of thanksgiving, and having made his troops take some refreshment, be sent 
the galleys away directlj, the wind being fair, and marched off the land army 
to Methymna, after having burned the camp. Conon beir^ delivered in this 
manner from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, which returned forthwith 
to Samos. But, when it was known at Athens, that the dead bodies bad been 
left without interment, the people were highly enn^ed, and laid the whole 
weight of ^heir resentment upon those whom they believed guilty of that crime. 
The ancients held it a great one not to provide sepulture for the dead ; and we 
may observe, that after all their battles, the first care of the conquered, not- 
withstanding the sense of their misfortune and their ffreat affliction for a bloody 
defeat, was to demand a suspension of arms from the victor, in order to pay 
their last duties to those wbo had fallen in battle, on which they believed their 
happiness in another life depended. Althoi^h the pagans had but confused 

* Plot, in LTMnd. p. 436. t He was a funoM general of Uie Atheaiani. 

t Plat in Pelop. p. 378. 
I larenH multl mot* qui non modo pecnaiam, ted ritam etiam, prefundere pro patria parati eateat. iideiii 
fwria jaetnmm ae nioinfiam ouidefli faeere rellenC, ne republica quidem postalante ; ot CaUicratidas, qui, 
tam, Lacedasmoniorum dux rainet Peloponneiiace bello, moltaque fneiiset egreg^iet Tortit ad exlrftmunft 
emaia, earn eonsilio non paruit eorvm, i^ui clattem ab Arg^inastfl romovendam, nee cum AUienieniibus demi- 
eaadiiia potabant. Quiliui ille respondit, LacedvHMMiios, elaue ilia anitsa. aliam paraca petse ; se (u^cx% 
•in« sua dedecore Qoa pone.— Offic. 1. i. o. 48. I 
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ideas of the future state of tbe body, yet, the concern of the soul for the body 
after death, t^!e religious regard paid to it and tbe zeal of their solemn obse- 
quies, seem to ai^^e that tradition had universally impressed upon the minds 
of all men some indistinct notions of a resurrection. 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. They immediately nomi- 
nated new generals, retaining only Conon and appointing Adimantes and Phi- 
locles bis colleagues. Eight days after which, two of them absconded, and 
only sli returned to Athens. Theramenes, the tenth general, who returned 
beiore the rest of the fleet, accused tbe other chiefs before the people, making 
them responsible for not bringing off the dead after the battle ; and to clear 
himself, read the letter they luid written to the senate and people, wherein 
tlier excused themselves by the violence of the storm, without cbai^ging any 
body. That calumny was detestably vile, being an abuse of their reserve in 
not mentionine him in their letter, and in not laying a fault to his chaise, of 
which he might have appeared the most ^ilty. The generals, at their re- 
turn, not being able to obtain a reasonaMe time for making their defence^ con- 
tented themselves with representing in few words the state of the affair,, and 
appended for the truth of what they said to the pilots, and all present when it 
happened. The people seemed to receive their excuse favourably, and seve- 
ral persons offered themselves for their sureties ; but night coming on, it was 
■thot^t proper to adjourn the assembly, and it being the people*s custom to 
give their sufirages by lifting up of hands, their resolution could not be known ; 
besides which, the council were first to give their opinion upon the question to 
be proposed to tbe people. 

The feast of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in which it was the custom 
to assemble by families, tbe relations of Thieramenes posted several persons 
in mourning habits and shaved, in proper places, who said they were (be kin- 
dred of th<Me who had been slain in the battle, and obliged Callixencs to ac- 
cuse tbe generals in the senate. It was decreed in consequence, that as the 
accusation and defence had been heard in the last assembly) the people by 
tiieir respective tribes should give their voices, and if the accused were found 
guilty, they should be punished with death, their estates confiscated, and tbe 
tenth part consecrated to the goddess Minerva. Some senators opposed this 
decree as unjust and contrar^r to the laws : but as the people, at the instigation 
of Callixenes, threatened to include the opposers in the same cause and crime 
with the eenerals, they were so mean as to desist from their opposition, and to 
sacrifice the innocent generals to their own safety, by consenting to the decree. 
Socrates, the celebrated philosopher, was the only one of the senators who 
stood firm, and persisted obstinately in exposing a decree so notoriously unjust, 
and so contraiy to all laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in defence 
of tb<i generals, sho>ved, *' that tbey bad failed in nothing of their duty, as 
they had given orders that tbe dead bodies should be taken up : that if any 
one were guilty, it was he, who beine chaiged with these orders, had neglected 
to put them in execution : but that he accused nobody ; and that the tempest 
which came on expectedly at the very instant, was an unanswerable apology > 
tnd entirely discharged the accused from all guilt. He demanded that a whole 
day should be given them for their defence, a favour not denied to the most 
criminal, and that they dM>uld be tried separately. He represented, that they 
were not in the least <H)li^ed to precipitate a sentence, wherein the lives of the 
most illustrious of the citizens were concerned ; that it was in some measure 
attacking the gods to make men responsible for the winds and weather ;* that 
they could not, without the most flagrant ingratitude and injustice, put the con- 
querors to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns and honours, or s'lve 
up the defenders of their country to the rage of those who envied them ; Uiat» 
it they did so, their unjust judgment would be followed with a suddeo^ but 
Tain repentance, which would leave behind it the sharpest remorse, and cover 

*" Q,aen «dco iniquim, ta «cclied avsignet, ^uod venti etflitetm deliqucrint t->'T»ciU Aan/il. L ur. c. A. 
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tliem witb eternal shame and infamy.'* The people seemed at first to be moved 
with these reasons; but animated hy the accusers, they pronounced sen- 
tence of death aeainst eight of their generals ; and six of them who were pre- 
sent were seized, in order to their being carried to the place of execution. One 
of them, Diomedon, a person of great reputation for his valour and probity, 
demanded to be heard. " Athenians," said he, " I wish the sentence you have 
passed upon us may not prove the misfortune of the republic ; but I have one 
favour to ask of you in behalf of my colleagues and myself, which is, to acquit 
us before the gods of the vows we made to them for you and ourselves, as we 
are not in a comfition to discharge them ; for it is to the\' protection, invoked 
before the battle, we acknowledge that we are indebted for the victory gained 
by us over the enemy." There was not one good citizen that did not melt in- 
to tears at this discourse, so full of goodness and religion, and admire with 
surprise the moderation of a person, who, seeing himself unjustly condemned, 
did not however vent the least resentment, or even complaint aj^ainst his lodges, 
but was Rolely intent, in favour of an ungrateful country which had doomed 
them to perish, upon what it owed the gcxls in common with them, for the vic- 
tory they had lately obtained. 

The execution of the six generals was scarcely over, when the people opened 
their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that sentence ; but their repen- 
tance could not restore the dead to life. C'allixenes, the orator, was put in 
prison, and was refused to be beard. Having found means to make his escape, 
ne fled to Decelia, to the enemy, from whence he returned some time afler to 
Athens, where he died of hunger, universally detested and abhorred by all the 
world, as all false accusers and siandererasbould be. Diodonis remarks, that 
the people themselves were justly punished for their crime by the gods, who 
abandoned them soon after, not to a single master, but to thirty tyrants, who 
treated them with the utmost rigour and cruelty. 

The disposition of a people is very naturally depicted in this account ; and 
Plato, upon the same event, draws in few words their character with much 
spirit and resemblance. " The commonalty," sars he, " is an inconstant, ungrate- 
ful, cruel, suspicious animal, incapable of submitting to the government of 
reason ; which is no wonder, adds he. as it is commonly composed of the dre^s 
of a city, and is a monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of all that is 
worst in it."* 

The same relation shows what effect fear can have upon the minds of men, 
even upon those who pass for the wisest, and how few there are, who are capa- 
ble of supporting inflexibly the view of present danger and disgrace. Though 
the justness of the generars cause was perfectly known in the senate, at least 
by the major part of it, as soon as the people*^ rage was mentioned, and the 
terrible menaces they murmured, those grave senators, most of whom had 
commanded armies, and who all of them had frequently exposed themselves 
to the greatest dangers of war, instantly charged sides, and came over to the 
most notorious calumny, and crying injustice that ever took place : an evident 
proof, that there is a courage, though very rare, which infinitely transcends the 
valour that induces so many thousands of men, every day, to confront the most 
terrible dangers in battle. 

Among all the judges, only one truly worthy of his reputation, the great So- 
crates, stood firm and immoveable, in this general treason and perfidy ; and 
though he knew that his suffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no 
consequence to the accused, he thought them a just homage to oppressed inno- 
cence, and that it was unworthy an honest man to govern himself by the fury 
of a blind and frantic people.t We see, in this instance, how far the cause of 
justice may be abandoned. We may conclude that it was not better defended 
before the people. Of more than three thousand citizens, who composed the 
assembly, two only took upon them the defence of their generals, Euriptode- 

• Plut ia Axioeh. p. 368 , St'P f 'Qu jhy \(p^ivtii {loi <rfjl*4» J^'** |*ai»Mw <m?'$q.2>»t* 
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1UII8 and AsKM^us. Plato has preaenred their names, and given that of the 
latter to the dialogue, from whence part of these reflections are taken. 

The same year the battle of the Aiginuse was foi^bt, Dionysius possessed 
himself of the tyranny in Sicily.* 1 shall deler speaking of hun till Book LX. 
in which I shall give the history of Syracuse at large. 

BECTIOir VI. — LYSAIfDER COMMAITDS THE LACED£M01fIAIf FLEET. HIS CELE- 
BRATED VICTORY OVER THE ATHENIAITS. 

After the defeat at the Ai]^inusae, the affairs of the Peloponnesians declining, 
the allies, supported by the influence of Cyrus, sent an embassy to Sparta, to 
require that tne command of the fleet should be again given to Lysanaer, with 
the promise of serving with more affection and courage if their request were 

f ranted. As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta, that the same person should 
e twice admiral, the Lacedaemonians, to satisfy the allies, gave the title of 
admiral to one Aracus, and sent Lysander with him, whom in appearance they 
commissioned only as vice-admiral, though in effect with all the authority of 
supreme command. t 

All those who had the greatest share in the government of the cities, and 
were of n^t authority in lhem,saw him arrive with supreme joy ; promising 
themselves, from his mfluence, the final subversion of the democratic power. 
His character of complacency for his friends, and indulgence to all their faults 
suited much better with their ambitious and injurious views than the aus« 
tere equity of Callicratidas. For Lysander was a man of the most corrupt 
heart, and gloried in bavine; no principles in point of virtue or the most sacred 
duties. He made no scruple to employ artifice and deceit upon all occasions, 
and esteemed justice only as far as it served his measures. When it did net 

{>romote them, he never failed to prefer the useful, which with him was alone 
audable and excellent ; from a persuasion that truth had in its own nature no 
advantage over falsehood, and that the value of both one and the other was to 
be determined b^ the convenience resulting from them. And for those who 
represented to him, that it was unworthy the decendants of Hercules to make 
use of fraud and treachery, he laughed at them, '* For," said he, '* where the 
lion's skin is not long enough, it is necessary to tack the fox's tail to it." 

An expression ascribed to him, suflicientr^ denotes how small an account he 
made of peij>ury. He used to say, '* Chilaren are amused with baubles, and 
men with oaths ;**lshowing by so professed a want of religion, that the gods 
were more inconsiderable with him than his enemies. For he who deceives 
with a false oath, plainly declares in so doing that he fears his enemies, but 
that he despises (rod. , 

Here ends the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war.§ It was in this 
year that youne Cyrus, dazzled with the unusual splendour of supreme au- 
thority, and jeaHous of the least omission in point of ceremonial homage, dis- 
covered, by a remarkable action, the secret of his heart. Brought up from his 
infancy in the reigning house, nurtured under the shade of the throne, amid 
the submissions and protestations of the courtiers, entertained for a long time 
by the discourses of an ambitious mother who idolized him, in the desire and 
hope of empire, be began already to affect the rights of sovereignty, and to 
exact the honours paid to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour. Two 
Persians of the royal family, his cousin-gemians by their mother, the sister of 
Darius his father, had omitted to cover their hands with their sleeves in his 
presence, according to a ceremony observed only to the kings tA Persia. Cy- 
rus resenting that neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both to die, and 

• A. M. 3598. Ant. J. C. 406. 
t A. M. 8509. Ant J. C. 405. Zeaoph. HeMco. 1. ii. p. 45. PJut. in Lji. 1. iz. p. 436, 4S7. DioA I 
xiii. p. 333. 
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caused tbem to be executed at Sardis without mercj. Darius, at whose feet 
their relations threw themselves to demand justice, was yery much aifected 
with the tragical end of his two nephe^vs and looked upon this action of his 
son as an attempt upon hio^self, to whom alone that honour was due. He re- 
solved therefore to take his government from him, and ordered him to court 
upon the pretext of being sick, and having a desire to see him. 

Cyrus, before his departure, sent for Lysander to Sardis, and put into his 
hands great sums of money for the payment of the fleet, promising him still 
more tor the future. And with the ostentation of a young man, to let him see 
bow much he desired to oblige him, he assured biro, that though the king his 
father should cease to afford him any supplies, he would furnish him the more 
willingly out of his own coffers ; and that rather than he should want the neces- 
saiy provisions, he would even cause the throne of massy gold and silver, upon 
which he sat in judgment, to be melted down. At length, when he was upon 
the point of setting out, he empowered him to receive the tributes and reve- 
nues of the cities, confided the government of his provinces to him, and co.v 
jured him with embraces not to giv« battle in his absence, unless superior in 
force ; because the king neither wanted the will nor the power to give him 
that superiority to the enemy ; promising at the same time, with the strongest 
assurances of affection, to bring him a great number x)f ships from Phoenicia 
and Cilicia. 

After that prince's departure, Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, and 
laid seige to Lamjpsacus.* Torax, having marched thither with his land-for- 
ces at tne same time, assaulted the city on his side. The place was carried 
by storm, and given uip by Lysander to the mercy of the soldiers. The Athe- 
nians, who followed him close, came to anchor in the port of Eleontum in the 
Cbersonesus, with one hundred and eighty galleys. But upon the news of the 
taking of Lampsacus, they immediately steered for Setis, and after having 
taken in provisions, they stood away from thence, sailing along the coast to a 
place calfed iEgospotamos,t where they came to, opposite to the enemy, who 
were then at anchor before Lampsacus. The Hellespont in this part is not 
above two thousand paces broad. The two armies, seeing themselves so near 
each other, expected only to rest that day, and were in hopes of coming to a 
battle on the next.J 

But Lysapder had another design in view. He commanded the seamen and 
pilots to go on board their galleys, as if they were in reality to 6ght the next 
momir^ at break of day, to hold themselves in readiness, and to wait his or- 
ders with profound silence. He ordered the laod army in like manner to draw 
up in order of battle upon the coast, and to wait the day without any noise. 
On the morrow, as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians began to row 
towards Ihem with their whole fleet, in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of battle, with their heads 
towards the enemy, lay still without making any movement. In the evening, 
when the Athenians withdrew, he* did not suffer his soldiers to go ashore, till 
two or three galleys which he had sent out te observe tbem, were returned 
with advice, that they had seen the enemy land. The next day passed in the 
same manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, which argued re- 
serve and apprehension, extremely augmented the security and boldness of the 
Athenians and inspired them with an extreme contempt for an army, which in 
their opinion, was prevented by fear from showing themselves, and attempt- 
ing any thing. 

While this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took horse, and came 
to the Athenian generals, to whom he represented, that they kept on a very 
disadvantageous coast, where there were neither ports nor cities in the nei^h 
aourbood; that they were obliged to bring their provisions from Sestos witb 

* Xenoph. Hell«o 1. ii. p. 455—458. f The river of tht OoaU 
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gnat danger and difficalty ; and that thejwere reiy modi in the wraqg ts* 
suffer the aoldiert and mariners of the fleet, as soon as tbej weie a^ore, to 
strageie and disfierse themselves at their own pleasure, while the enemy's fleet 
facea them in view, accustomed to execute the orders of their general witb 
instant obedience, and upon the slightest signal. He offered also to attack the 
enemy by land with a strong body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a 
battle. The generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their com- 
mand, did not content themselves with refusing his offers, from the opinion, that 
if the event proved unfortunate, the whole blame would fall on them, and if 
favourable, that Alcibiades would engross the honour of it ; but rejected also 
with insult his wise and salutaiy coimsel, as if a man in disgrace lost his sense 
and abilities, together with the favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades 
withdrew. 

The fifth day, the Athenians presented themselves again, and offered him 
battle ; retiring in the evening as usual, in a more insulting manner than the 
day before. Lj[sander again detached some galleys to observe them, with or- 
ders to return with the utmost diligence, when the;^ saw the Athenians landed, 
and to put a brazen buckler at the nead of each ship, as soon as they reached 
the middle of the channel. Himself in the mean time passed through the 
whole line in bis galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the seamen 
and soldiers in readiness to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships heads, and the admiral's 
galley had given the signal by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet advanced 
in good OT&T. The land-army at the same time made all possible haste to 
the top of the promontory, to see the battle. The strait that separates the 
two continents, is. In this place, about fifteen stadia, or three quarters of a 
league* in breadth, which space was soon cleared through the activity and dili- 
gence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the first who perceiv- 
ed, fjx>m shore, the enemy's fleet advancing in good order to attack him ; upon 
which he immediately called out for the troops to embark. In the utmost dis- 
tress and perplexity, he in vain endeavoured by calling to them by name, by 
entreaty, by force, to get his men on board the galleys, they being dispersed 
in eveiy direction. For they were no sooner on shore, than some ran to the 
suttlers, some to walk in the countiy, some to sleep in their tents, and others 
began to dress tljeir suppers. This proceeded from the want of vigilance and 
experience in their generals, who, not suspecting the least danger, indulged 
themselves in taking their repose, and gave the soldiers the same liberty. 

The enem^ had already fallen on with loud cries and a great noise or their 
oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with nine galleys, of which number 
was the sacred ship called the raralian, stood away Tor Cyprus, where he took 
refuge with Evagoras. The Peloponnesians, falliiw upon the rest of the fleet, im- 
mediately took ft)e galleys which were empty, and disabled and destroyed such 
as iM^an to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without order or arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or flyii^ on shore, 
were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. Lysander 
took three thousand prisoners, with all the generals, and the whole fleet. After 
having plundered the camp, and fastened the enemy's galleys to the stems of 
bis own, he returned to Lampsacus, amid the sounds of flutes and songs of 
triumph. It was his glory to have achieved one of the greatest military ex- 
ploits recorded in history, with little or no loss, and to have .erminated a war 
in the small space of an hour, which had already lasted twentjr-seven years, 
and which perhaps, without him, had been of much longer continuance. Ly- 
sander immediately sent despatches with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thousand prisoners, taken in this battle, having been condemned 
to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, vv'hohad 
caused all the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other of 
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Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a prec^ice, and bad fomierly persuaded 
the Deople of Athens to make a decree for cutting off the thumb of the right 
hand ofalJ the prisoners of war, in order to disable them from handling the 
pike, and that they might be fit to serve onl^ at the oar, and asked him what 
sentence he would pass upon himself, for having induced his city to pass that 
cruel decree. Philocles, without departing from bis haughtiness in the least, 
notwithstanding the extreme danger he w^s in, made answer, *' Accuse not 
people of crimes who have no judges ; but as you are victor, use your rig^t, 
and do by us as we had done by you, if we had conquered." At the same 
instant he went into a bath, afterwards put on a magnificent robe, and marched 
foremost to the execution. All the prisoners were put to the sword, except 
Adiinantes, who had opposed the decree. 

Ai\er this expedition,Lysander went with his fleet to all the maritime cities, 
and gave orders for all Athenians in them to withdraw as soon as pobsible to 
Athens, without permitting them to take any other refuge ; declaring, that 
af^er a certain time fixed, all should be pimisbed with death, who should be 
found out of Athens. This he did as an able politician, to reduce the cit^ by 
famine the more easily, and to render it incapable of sustaining a long siese 
He afterwards applied himself in subverting the democratic, and all other 
forms of government throughout the cities ; leaving in each of them a Lace- 
dsmonian governor, called harmostes, and ten archons or magistrates^ whom 
he chose out of the societies he had established in them. He thereby, m some 
measure, secured to himself universal authority, and a kind of sovereignty over 
all Greece ; putting none in power but such as were entirely devoted to his 
service, 

SECTION YII. — ^LTSANDER BGSIEGfiS ATHENS. FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
CHANQEO. DEATH OF DARIUS NOTIIUS. 

When the news of the entire defeat of the army came to Athens by a ship, 
which arrived in the night at the Piraeus, the city was in universal constema* 
tion. Nothing was he?rd but cries of sorrow and despair in eveiy part of it. 
They imagined the enemy already at their gates. They represented to them* 
selves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of 
their city, the insolence of a proud victor, and the shameful slaveiy they were 
upon the point of experiencing, more afflicting and insupportable to them than 
the most severe punishments, and death itself. The next day the assembly 
^as summoned, wherein it was resolved to close all the gates, except one ; to 
Impair the breaches in the walls, and mount guard to prepare against a siege.* 

Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, did in fact advance towards 
Athens with all their troops. Lysander soon after arrived at the Pineus with 
a hundred and fifly sail, and prevented all ships from goin^ in or coming out. 
7he Athenians, besieged by sea and land, without provisions, ships, hope of 
jelief,or any resource, re-instated all persons attainted by any decree, without 
however speaking the least word of a capitulation, though many already died 
of famine. But when their com was entirely consumed, they sent deputies to 
-^gis, to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning all their 
possessions, the city and port only excepted. He referred the deputies to 
Lacedaemon, as not being empowered to treat with them. When they arrived 
at Salasia, upon the frontier of Sparta, and had made known their commission 
to the epbon, they were ordered to retire, and to come with other proposals 
if they expected peace. The epbori had demanded, that twelve hundred 
paces of the wall on each side of the Piraeus should be demolished : but aa 
Athenian, for venturing to advise a compliance, was sent to prison, and probi*- 
bition made against proposing any thing of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition, Tberamenes declared in the assembly, that if 
he were sent to Lysander, he would learn, whether the proposal made bj^ the 
Lacedaemonians for dismantling the city was intended to facilitate its ruin, or 

^ " .1 . ■ m > I ,m '•'•• % »< I m III ■"• 
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If) present a revolt The Athenians having deputed him accordingljr, he WZM 
more than three months absent; detained no doubt with the view ofreducii^ 
them by famine to accept any conditions that should be offered. On his return 
he toid them, that Lysander had detained him all that time, and that at last 
he had been given to understand, that he might apply to the epbori. He was 
theretore sent back with nine others to Sparta, with full powers to conclude a 
treaty. When they arrived there, the epbori gave them' audience in the gene- 
ral assembly, where the Corinthians and several other allies, especially the 
Thebans, insisted that it was absolutely necessary to destroy the city, without 
listening any farther to a treaty. But tne Lacedaemonians, preferring the gloiy 
and safety of Greece to their own grandeur, made answer, that they would 
never be reproached with having destroyed a city that had rendered such great 
services to all Greece ; the remembrance of which ou^bt to have much greater 
weight with the allies, than the resentment of private mjuries received from it. 
The peace was therefore concluded under these conditions : " that the fortifi- 
cations of the Piraeus, with the long wall that joined that port to the city, 
should be demolished ; that the Athenians should deliver up all their galleys, 
exoepl twelve ; that they should abandon all the cities they had seized, and 
content themselves with their own lands and country ; that they should recall 
their exile9,and make a league offensive and defensive with the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, under whom they should march wherever they thought fit to lead them." 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with an innumerable throng 
of people, who apprehended that nothing had been concluded, for they were 
not able to hold out any longer, such multitudes dying eveiy day of famine. 
The next day they reported the success of their negociation ; the treaty was 
ratified, notwithstanding the opposition of some persons ; and Lysauder, fol- 
lowed by the exiles, entered the port. It was upon the veir day the Athenians 
had formerly gained the famous naval battle of Salamin. fie caused the walls 
to be demolised to the sound of flutes and trumpets, and with all the exterior 
marks of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day regained its lib- 
erty. Thus ended the relopounesian war, aAer having lasted for the space of 
twenty-seven years. 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look about them, chained 
the torm of their ^vemment entirely, established thirty archons, or rather 
tyrants, over the city, put a good garrison into the citadel, and left the Spartan 
Callibius as harmostes, or governor. Agis disbanded his troops. Lysander, 
before he disbanded his, advanced against Samos, which he pressed so warmly, 
that it was at last obliged to capitulate. After having established its ancient 
inhabitants in it, he proposed to return to Sparta with the Lacedaemonian 
galleys, those of the rirseus, and the beaks of those he had taken. 

He had sent Gyltppus, who had commanded the ann3r in Sicily, before hira 
to carry the money and spoils, which were the fruit of his glorious campaigns, 
to Lacedsmon. The money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of 
gold given bim by the cities, amounted to fitleen hundred talents, that is to say, 
nfteen hundred thousand crocus.* Gylippus, who carried this considerable 
sum, could not resist the temptation- of converting some part of it to his own 
use. The bags were sealed up carefully, and did not seem to leave any room 
for theft. He unsewed them at the bottom : and after having taken out of 
each of them what ODoney he thought fit, to the amount of three hundred talents 
he sewed them up again very neatly, and thou&rht himself perfectly safe. But 
when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put up in each bag, 
discovered him. To avoid punishment, he banished himself from his country 
canyrng along with him in all places the disgrace of having sullied, by so base 
and sordid an avarice, the glory of all his great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most distinguished of the Spar* 
tans, apprehending ttie all-powerful effects of money, which enslaved not only 
the vulgar, but even the greatest of men, extremely blamed Lysander for hav« 
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ih^ acted so contradictortly to the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly 
reojiesented to the ephori, how incumbent it was upon them to banish all that 
gold and silver from the republic, and to lay the heaviest of curses and impre- 
cations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other states, introduced only to corrupt 
the wholesodie constitution of the Spartan government, which h<ia supported 
itself for so many ages with vigour and prosperity. The ephori immeaiately 
passed a decree to proscribe that money, and ordained that none should be 
current, except the useful pieces of iron. But Lysander's friends opposed 
this decree, and sparing no pains to retain the gold and silver in Sparta, the 
affair was referred for farther deliberation. There naturally seemed only two 
methods to be considered ; which were; either to make tne gold and silver 
species current, or to cry them down, and prohibit them absolutely. The 
men of address and policy found, out a third expedient, which in their sense, 
reconciled both the others with great success: this was making a proper 
choice between the vicious extremes of too much rigour and too much neglect. 
It was. therefore resolved, that the new coin of gold and silver should be solely 
employed by the public treasuiy ; that it should only pass in the occasions 
and uses of the state : and that eveiy private person, in whose possession it 
should be found, should be immediately put to death. 

" A strange expedient !" says Plutarcn : " as if Lycurgus had feared gold and 
silver themselves, and not the avarice they occasioned : an avarice more likely 
to be inflamed by permitting the state to amass and make use of it for the 
public service, than to be suppressed by prohibiting the possession of it to pri- 
vate persons. For it was impossible while that money was in honour and es- 
teem with the public, that it should be despised in private as useless, and that 
people should look upon that as of no value in their domestic affairs, which 
the city prized, and was sfo much concerned to have for its occasions ; bad 
usages, authorized by the practice and example of the public, being a thousand 
times more dangerous to individuals, than the vices of individuals to the public. 
The Lacedaemonians therefore," continues Plutarch, " in punishing those with 
death who should make use of the new money in private, were so blind and 
imprudent as to imagine, that the placing of the law, and the terror of punish- 
ment, as a guard at the door, was suflScient to prevent gold and silver from en- 
tering the house : they left the hearts of their citizens open to the desire and 
admiration of riches, and introduced themselves to a violent passion for amass- 
ing treasure, in causing it to be deemed a great and honourable thing to be- 
come rich." 

It was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, that Darius Nothusking of 
Persia died, after a reign of nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court 
before bis death, and Paiysatis his mother, whose idol he was, not contented 
with having made his peace, notwithstanding the faults he had committed in 
his government, pressed the old king to declare him his successor also, after the 
example of Darius the First, who gave Xerxes the preference before all his bro- 
kers, because bom, as Cyrus was, after his. father's accession to the throne. But 
Darius did not cariy his complaisance for her so far. He gave the crown to Ar- 
taces, his eldest son by Paiysatis also, whom Plutarch calls Arsicas, and be* 
queathed to Cyrus only the provinces he already had.* 

•A.M.a0OO. JkJit.J.C.404 
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PERSIANS AND aRBOIANS, 

COHTINVED DURING THE 

FIRST FIFTEEN TEARS OF THE REIGN OF 
ARTAXERXES MNEMON. 



CHAPTER I. 

This chapter contains the domestic troubles of the court of Persia, the death 
of Alcibiades, the re-establishment of the liberty of Athens, and Lysaoder's 
secret design to make himself king. 

SECTIOir I. — CORONATIOir OF ARTAXERXES MNEMOIT. CTRVS ATTEMPTS TO A8« 
SASSINATE* HIS BROTHER. REVENOE OF 8TATIRA. DEATH AND CHARACTER 
OF ALCIBIADPS. 

Arsaces upon ascending the throne, assumed the name of Artaxerxes, to 




so lone and happy a reign as his, that he might make it his example. " it has 
been," replied he, " to do always what justice and religion required of met 
Words of deep import and well worthy of being set up in letters of gold in the 
palaces of kines,to keejp them perpetually in mind of what ought to be the guide 
and rule of alT their actions. It is not uncommon for princes to give excellent 
instructions to their children on their death-beds, which would be more effica- 
cious if preceded by their own example and conduct : without which they are 
as weak and impotent as the sick man who gives them, and seldom survive 
him long. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the new king set out fix>m his capital for 
Pasaieada a city of Persia, built by Cyrus the Gfreat, in order to be crowned, 
accordii^ to custom, by the ])riests of Persia. There was in that city a tem- 
ple of the goddess who presided in war, in which the coronation was solem- 
>uzed. It was attended with very singular ceremonies, which no doubt had some 
n^ysterious sense, though Philarch does not explain it. The prince, at his con- 
secration, took off his robe in the temple, ana put on that worn by the ancient 
^ynis, before he came to the throne, which was preserved in that place with 
^at veneration. Afler that, he eat a dry 6g, chewed some leaves of the tur- 
pentine tree, and di-ank a draught composed of milk and vinegar. This might 
signify, that the sweets of sovereign power are mingled with the sours of care 
and diitquiel ; and that, if the throne be surrounded with pleasures and honours, 
It is also attended with pains and anxieties. It seems sufficiently evident, that 

• Which word ufo:ti«f hi iht- Ornek, on. of" t ffood rneoiorjr. 
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the design in pulting the robe^ of Cyrus upon the tiew kin^, w&s (o make littn 
underst^id, that he should also clothe his mind with the gfreat qualities and 
exalted virtues of that prince.* 

Young Cyrus, whose soul i|a8 all ambition, was in despair on being for ever 
prevented from ascendinff a throne which his mother had given hira, and on 
seeing the sceptre, which be thought his right, transferred into the hands of his 
brother. The blackest crimes cost the ambitbus nothing. Cyrus resolved to 
aasassinate Artaserxes in the temple itself, and in the presence of the vt'hole 
court, just when he took off bis own, to put on the robe of Cyrus the Great, 
iirtaxerxes was apprised of this design by the priest hin^self, who had educated 
his broUier, and to whom he bad imparlea it. Cyrus was seized, and condemned 
to die, when his mother Parysr.tis, almost out of her senses, flew to the place* 
clasped him in her arms, bound herself to him with the tresses of her hair, tast- 
enea herself upon his neck, and by her sLrieks,and tears, and prayers, prevailed 
80 far as to obtain his pardon, and that he should be sent back' to his |:ovem- 
ment of the maritime provinces. He carried thither with him an ambition no 
less ardent than before, was animated besides with resentment for the check 
he had received, and the warm desire of revenge, and armed with ai* almost un 
bounded power. Artaxerxes upon this occasion acted contrai^ to the most com* 
mon nilesof policy, which do not admit the cherishing and inflamir^, by ex- 
traordinary honours, the pride and haughtiness of a bold and enterprising youi^ 
prince like Cyrus, who had carried his personal enmity to his brother so far as 
to have resolved to assassinate him with his own hand, and whose ambition for 
empire was so great as to employ the most criminal methods for the attainment 
of Its end.t 

Artaxerxes had espoused Statira. Scarcely had her husband ascended the 
throne, when she employed the power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge 
the death of her brother Teriteuchmes. History does not record a more tra- 
gical scene, nor a more monstrous complication of adulteiy, incest, and mur- 
der ; which, after having occasioned great disorders in the royal family, ter- 
minated at length in the most fatal manner to all who had any share in it. But 
it is necessaiy, to give the reader a knowledge of the fact, to trace it from the 
bcg^inning.| 

Hidames, Statira's father, a Persian of very great quality, was governor of 
one of the principal provinces of the empire, olatira was a lady of extraor- 
dinary beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry her, who was then called 
Arsaces. At the same time Teriteuchmes, Statira's brother, married Hames- 
tris, sister of Arsaces, one of the daughters of Darius and Parysatis ; in conse- 
quence of which marria8:e, Teriteuchmes, upon his father's death, had his 
government given him. There was also another sister in this family, no less 
beautiful than Statira, and who besides excelled in the arts of shooting with the 
bow, and throwing the dart. Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a criminal, 
passion for her, and to gratify it, resolved to set himself at liberty by killing 
Hamestris, whom he had espoused. Darius having been informea of this de- 
sign, by the force of presents and promises, engaged Udiastes, the intimate friend 
and confidant of Teriteuchmes, to prevent it, by assassinatii^ him. He obeyed, 
and received for his reward the government of him he had put to death with 
his own Lands. 

Among the guards of Teriteuchmes^as a son of Udiastes, called Mithridates, 
very^ much attached to his master. The young gentleman, upon hearing that 
his father had committed this murder in person, uttered all manner of impre- 
cations against him ; and full of horror for so infamous and vile an action, 
seized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for the establish- 
ment of Teriteuchmes's son. But that young man could not hold out long 
against Darius. He was shut up in the place with the son of Teriteuchmes, 

t L - ?^* ■«*U«i adoletcentaiia mauoot pnMDaiurb hoooribus ad Miperbum exlollewt— Tacit. A«uL 
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yAMA ht had with him ; and all the mat of the family of Hidainefl were put 
in prieoO) and delivered to Parysati8« to do with them aa she, ezaaperated to 
the highest degpree hr the treatment either done or intended against ner daugh- 
ter Hamestris, should think fit. That cruel princess began by causing Roxana, 
whose beauty had been the occasion of this evil, to be sawed in two, and or- 
dered all the rest to be put to death, except Statira, whose life she granted to 
the tears, and the most tender and ardent solicitations of Arsaces, whose love 
for bis wife made him spare no pains for her preservation, though Darius, his 
father, believed it necessary, even for his own good, that she should share the 
sanne fate with the rest of her family. Such was the state of the affair at^he 
death of Darius. 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, caused Udiastes to be 
delivered into her bands. She ordered his tongue to be torn out, and made 
him die in the most exquisite torments she could invent, to punisn the crime 
which bad occasioned the ruin of her family. She gave his government to 
Mithridates, in recompense for his attachment to the interests of her family. • 
Paiysatis on her side, took her revenge on the son of Teriteuchmes, whom 
she caused to be poisoned ; and we shall see that Statira's turn was not veiy 
remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, and in general of what 
eicesses they are capable, who find themselves above all laws, and have no 
other rule for their actions than their will and passions. 

Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone his brother, employed Clearchus, the 
Lacedaemonian general, to raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of 
war, which that Spartan was to cariy into Thrace. I shall defer speaking of 
this famous expedition, and also of the death of Socrates, which happened 
about the same time, intending to treat of those two great events as fully as 
tbej deserve. It was without doubt with the same view, that Cyrus presented 
Lysander a galley of two cubits in length, made of ivory and gold, to congratu- 
late bim upon his naval victory. That galley was consecrated to Apollo in the 
temple of Delphos. Lysander went soon alter to Sardis, charged with mag- 
nificent presents for Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occasion, that Cyrus had the celebrated conversation with 
Lysander related by Xenophon^ and which Cicero after him has applied so 
beautifully.* That young prince, who prided himself more upon his mtegrity 
and politeness than nobility and grandeur, pleased himself with conducting in 
peraon so illustrious a guest through his ganiens, and to make him observe the 
various beauties of them. Lysander, sjlruck with so fine a prospect, admired 
the manner in which the several parts were laid out ; tbe height and projec- 
tion of the trees ; tbe neatness and disposition of the walks ; the abundance of 
fruits, planted with an art which had known how to unite tbe useful with the 
agreeable ; tbe beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, 
exhaling odours throughout the delightful scene. " Every thing in this place 
charais and transports me,'* said L;^sander, addressing himself to Cjrrus; '"but 
what strikes me most, is the exquisite taste and elegant industry ot the person 
who drew the plan of tbe several parts of this garden, and gave it the fine order, 
wonderful disposition, and happiness of symmetry, which I cannot sufficiently 
admire." Cyrus, infinitely; pleased with this discourse, replied, " It wrs £ 
that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out : and not only that, many of the 
trees which you see were planted by my own hands." " What," replied Ly- 

^ * Narrat Socrnti'B in eo libro, Cyrum miaoi^m, recrem Peraarum, prsestaatem in^eDio atque imperii g]o- 
ita, cum Lysander Lacedemoaiaf, rir nummas virtuti«, reoitset ad euro, Sardes, eique dona a icciit atto* 
listet, el ceteris io rebus coioem erga Ljsandrum atque humaaum fuisse, et ei qoftntdain cooaeptuni Ho-rnm 
diltg^eater eomitum ostf.adisse. Com autem admimretor Lyshoder et proceritiles arbonim. et '!irectos '••^ 
quiacuocem ordinei, et humum gahactam atque puram, etsunvitatcra odorum qui cfflnrcntur e florit.us; tmn 
•oni dixiise mirari le non mudo diiiflreniiamt sed etiain ^lertiam ejus, a quo ess^ot ilia dimensa atque dn- 
tciipta. Et ei Cyrum respondisse : atqui ego ista sum dimensui, mei sunt ordines, men deS(!ri;'tio, niultaa 
ctiam istamoi arborum mea mnnu sunt satns. Tom LvMindnim, intuentera ejus purpuram et nitoWm corpo. 
^^ ormtunqMe Persicum multo auro roultisque g^emmis dixiss«: rectc rero, tCt Cjre, bcatum feniat,qiwai 
«i riftuti Uia fortuaa coajucU est — Cie. dc Senect a. 99. 



Sander, regardtnr him from head to foot, *^ is it possible, wHh 4hese PorjAt 
robes and splendid vestmento, those strings of jewels and bracelets of gMy 
those buskins so richly embroidered, that you could act the gardener, and 
employ your royal hands in planting trees.'*^ " Does that surprise jrou ?" said 
Cyrus ; ** I swear by the god Mithras,* that when my health admits, I never 
sit down to table without baring made myself sweat with some fatigue or 
other, either in militaiy exercise, rural labour, or some other toilsome employ- 
ment, to which I 9ipp\y with pleasure, and without sparing myself." Lysan- 
der was amazed at his discourse, and pressing him dt the hand, " Cyrus," 
said De, " you are truly happy, and deserve your high fortune, because you 
unite it with virtue."! 

Alcibiades was at no small pains to discover the mystery of the levies made 
by Cyrus, and went into the province of Phamabasus, with design to proceed 
to the court of Persia, and to apprise Artazerxes of the scheme laid against 
him. Had he arrived there, a discovery of such importance would have in- 
fallibly procured him the favour of that prince, and the assistance he wanted 
for the re-establishment of his country. But the Lacedaemonian partizans at 
Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, api>rehended the intrigues of so su- 
perior a genius as his, and represented to their masters, that they were inevi- 
tably ruined, if they did not find means to rid themselves of Alcibiades. The 
Lacedflemonians thereupon wrote to Phamabasus, and with an abject mean- 
ness not to be excused, and which showed how much Sparta had degenerated 
from her ancient manners, stronely pressed him to deliver them at ariy rate 
from so formidable an enemy. Toe satrap complied with their wish. Alci- 
biades was then in a small town of Phrygia, where he lived with his conyibine 
Timandra.! Those who were sent to kill him, not daring to enter his house, 
contented themselves with surrounding and setting it on fire. Alcibiades hav- 
ing quitted it through the flames swora in hand, the barbarians were afraid to 
remain to come to blows with him, but flying and retreating as he advanced, 
they poured their darts and arrows upon him, and he fell dead upon the spot. 
Timandra took up his body, and having adorned and covered it with the finest 
robes she had, she made as magnificent a funeral for it as her coDdiUon 
would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were stifled and sup- 
pressed by still greater vices. It is not easy to say, whether his good or bad 
qualities were most pernicious to his countiy ; for with one he deceived, and 
with the other he oppressed it.§ In him, distinguished valour was united with 
nobilitv of blood. His person was beautiful and finely made ; he was eloquent, 
of great ability in business, insinuating, and formed for charming all mamcind. 
He loved glory, but without prejudice to his inclination for pleasure ; nor was 
he so fond of pleasure as to neglect his glory for it. He knew how to yield, 
or abstract himself from it, according to the situation of his afiiaiirs. Never 
was there ductility of genius equal to his. He metamorphosed himself with 
incredible facility, like a Proteus, into the most contrary forms, and supported 
them all with as much ease and grace as if each had been natural to him. 

This versatility of character, according to occasions, the customs of coun- 
tries, and his own interests, discover a heart void of principle, without either 
tn.ih or justice. He did not confine himself either to religion, virtue, laws, 
duties, or his country. His sole rule of action was his private ambition, to 
which be reduced eveiy thing. His aim was to please, to dazzle and be be- 
loved, but at the same time to subject those he soothed. He favoured them 
only as they served his purposes ; and made his correspondenoe and society a 
nieans^for engrossing every thing to himself. 

* The Pcraiaai adored the tan under that name, who was their principal g^od. 

t Ai««/u(* & KOfc cudaiiiovrc bja^js jaf <n eudaifiovcif. Which Cicera traulates: re-ia rero, to, 
Cjra, beatum ferunt, qooaiam virtuU tua fortuna cooioncta est. 

; It wa« laid tkat Laii, the famous eonrtrxan, called the Corinthian, was the daughter of this Timandm. 
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nis life was a nevpetual mtture of good and eri). Ris sal!^ for ttrtoe 
^frere ^1 sustained, and quickly degenerated into vices and trimes, very littte 
to the isioiRocrr of the instructions of that great philosopher, who took no small 
pains to ccdtivate him into a man of worth, rlis actions were glorious, but 
without rule or prificipk. His character was elevated and grands, hot with- 
out connexion and consistence. He was successively the support and terror 
of the Lacedsmonians and Persians. He was either the mistbrtune or refug:e 
of his own countiy, according to his declaring for or against it. In fine^ he 
was the author of a general and destructive war in Gteece, from the sole mo- 
tive of commanding, oy inducing the Athenians to besiege Syracuse, much less 
from the hope of conquering Sicily, ami aAerwards Africa, than with the design 
of keeping Athens in dependence upon himself ; convinced that having to 
deal with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful^ jealous people, averse to those 
that governed, it was necessary to ei^age them continualhr in some-ffreat af«- 
fair, in order to make his servkes always necessaiy to tnem, and that they 
might not be at leisure to examine, censure, and condemn his conduct. 

fle had the fate generally experiencal by persons of his character, and of 
which they cannot reasonably complain. He never loved any one, self being 
his sole motive ; nor ever found a friend. He made it his merit and gloiy 
to amuse ail men ; and nobody confided in, or adhered to him. His sole view 
was to. live with splendour, and to lord it universally ; and he perished mise^ 
rabl^, abandoned by the whole world, and obliged at his death to the feeble 
services and impotent zeal of a single woman, for the last honours rendered 
to his remains. 

About this time died Democritus the philosopher, of whom more will be said 
elsewhere. 

SECTIOir II. — THB THIRTT EXERCISE HORRID CRUELTIES AT ATHEKB, THET 
PUT THERAMENES TO DEATH. ThRASYBULUS ATTACKS THE TYRANTS, Ift 
MASTER OF ATHENS, AND RESTORES ITS LIBERTIES. 

TThe council of thirty, established at Athens by Lysander, committed the 
most incredible cruelties. Upon pretence of restraining the multitude within 
their duty, and to prevent seditions, they had caused guards to be assigned 
them, had armed three thousand of the citizens for that service, and at the 
same time disarmed all the rest. The whole city was in the utmost terror 
and dismay. Whoever opposed their injustice and violence, became the vie* 
tims of them. Riches were a crime that never failed of drawing a sentence 
upon their owners, always followed with death, and the cofifin^calion of estates; 
which the thirty tyrants di\ ided among themselves. They put -more people 
to death, says Xenophon, in eight modths of peace, than their enemies had 
done in a war of thirty years.* 

The two most considerable persons of the thirty were Critias and Thera- 
menes, who at first lived in great union, and always acted in concert with each 
other. The latter had some honour, and loved his country. When he saw 
with what excess of violence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared 
openly against them, and thereby drew their resentment upon him. Critias 
became his most mortal enemy, and acted as informer against him before the 
senate, accusing him of disturbir^ the tranquillity of the state, and of design- 
ing to subvert the present government. As he perceived that the defence of 
Theramenes was heard with silence and approbation, he was afraid, that if 
the affair was left to the decision of the senate, they would acauit him. Hav- 
ing therefore caused a band of young men whom be had armed with poniards, 
to advance to the bar, he said that he thought it the duty of a supreme magis- 
trate to prevent justice from beii^ abused, and that he should act conformably 
upon this occassion. " But,*' continued he, " as the law does not admit, tbM 
jsny of the three thousand should be put to death without the consent of tliift 

• X«iM>ph. HUt. 1. U. p. MS; «t 479. Diod. 1. lit, p. S35~938. JiutiB. 1. r. «. 8, 10. ^ 
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Senate, I exclude Tfaeramenes from that number, and condemn bim fodk, fll 
virtue of my own and my colleagues authority." Theramenes upon these 
words leaped upon the altar ; '* I demand," said he, "Athenians, tnat I may 
be tried accord inf;^ to the laws ; which cannot be refused me without manifest 
ii)justice. Not that I imagine, that the goodness of my cause will avail me 
any ibing, or the sanctity of altars protect me ; but 1 would show at lesst, 
that my enemies respect neither the gods nor men. What most astonishes me 
Is, that peisons of your wisdom do not see that your own names ma^r as easily 
be struck out of \he list of the citizens, as that ot Theramenes." Critias upon 
this ordered the officers of justice to pull him down from the altar* A universal 
silence and terror ensued upon the sight of the armed solaiers, that surrounded 
tliMB senate. Of all die senators, only Socrates, whose disciple Theramenes had 
been, took upon him his defence, and opposed the officers of justice. But his 
neak endeavours could not deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of 
execution, notwithstanding all he could do, through crowds of the citizens, 
who saw with tears, in the fate of a man ec^ually distinguished for his love of 
liberty and the mat services he had done his country, what they had to fear for 
themselves. When they presented him the hemlocK, that is, the poison, which 
was the manner of putting the citizens of Athens to death, he took it with an 
intrepid air, and aAer having drunk it, he poured the remainder upon the table, 
aAer the usual manner observed in feasts or public rejoicings, saying, '* This 
for the noble Critias." Xenopbon relates this circumstance, unimportant in 
itself, to show, says he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in his last moments. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose presence alone was a con- 
tinual reproach to them, no longer observed any measures. Nothing passed 
throughout the city but imprisonments and murders. Every body trembled 
for themselves or their friends.* The general desolation had no remed}', nor 
was there any hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they then as many 
Harmod*uses as they had tyrants ?t Terror had taken entire possession of 
their minds, while the whole city deplored in secret the loss of liberty, with- 
out bavii^ one among them generous enough to attempt the breaking of their 
chains. The Athenian people seemed to have lost that valour, which till then 
had made them awful and terrible to their neighbours and enemies. They 
seemed to have lost the veir use of speech ; not daring to utter the least com- 
plaint, lest it should be made a capital crime in them. Socrates only continued 
mtrepid. He consoled the afflicted senate, animated the desponding citizens, 
and set all men an admirable example of courage and resolution ; preserving 
his liberty, and sustaining his integrity in the midst of thirty tyrantSjWho made aR 
else tremble, but could never shake the constancy of Socrates by their menaces. 

Critias, who had been bis pupil, was 4he first to declare most openly against 
him, taking offence at the free and bold discourses which he held against 
the government oi the thirt;^. He went so far as to prohibit his instructing 
youth ; but Socrates, who neither acknowledged bis authority, nor feared the 
violent effects of it, paid no regard to so unjust an order. J 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and who retained the love 
of liberty, quitted a place reduced to so hard and shameful a slavery, and 
sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where they might live in safety. At 
the head of these was Thrasybulus, a person of extraordinary merit, who be- 
held with the most lively affliction the miseries of his countiy. The Lacedae- 
monians had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fujpitives 
of this last resource. They published an edict to prohibit the cities of Greece 
fern giving them refuge, decreed that they should be delivered up to the thirty 

* Potermtne eivitu ilia eon^uieieere, ia qua tot tirranni erant, quot satellitei cs^ntf Ne spea qiadcro 

KreeipieBda Iibertati« aaimu poteratoSerri, Dec olli remedio loeui apparebat contra taatam vim maJM>niin, 
le eaim niaera eivitati tot Harmodio* t Socratra lam-'n to medio ent, et lorentes patret consolebator, 
•t Aosperaotaa de republiea exbortabaotiir et imture Tol«Matibti« iniif num circaBftrabat exemplar, cwn wtM 
friflnta doaiiMt libor iaeoderet — Senec. dc Tranquil. Aniu:. c. 9. 
t HanBodku feraiod & ceosfiracv fvr the d«liv«r«oc« of Athens from tb« tyraiuiT of tb« Ptnitmtid*. 
% Xcttopk. XoMonb. 1. L p. 718, 711. 
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%yiva^ and eondenmed aH such as should contnTene tbe dnditiaD oi tUi 
^ict, to pay a fine of &ve talents. Only two cities rejected with disdain *» 
unjust an ordinance, Megara and Thebes : tbe latter oTwhicb made a decree 
to punish all persons whatever, who abould see an Athenian attacked by his 
enemies without doin^ his utmost to assist him, Lvsias, an orator of Syracuse, 
who had been banished by the thirty, raised five hundred soldiers at his own 
expense, and sent them to the aid of the common countiy of eloquence.* 

Thraffjrbulus lost no time. AAer havingptaken Phyla^a small fort in Attica^ 
he marched to the Pirsus,of which he made himself master^ The thirty Aew 
thither with their troops ; and a sharp battle ensued. But as t^e soldiers on 
one side fought with valour and vigour for their liberty, and on the other with 
indolence and neglect for the power of others, victory was not lonr doubtful, 
but favoured tbe better cause. The tyrants were overthrown. Critias was 
killed upon the spgt. And as the rest of tbe arn\y were beginning to fly, 
Thrasybdluscrieaout, " wherefore do you fly from me as your victor, rather 
than assist me as the avenger of your lit>erty? We are not enemies, but fellow- 
citizens ; nor have we declared war against the city, but against the thirty ty- 
rants." He called to their remembrance that they had the same origin, countiy^ 
laws, and religion ; be exhorted them to compassionate their exiled brethren^ 
to restore their country to them, and resume tneir liberty themselves. These 
words had the desired effect. The army, upon their return to Athens, et*- 
pelled the thirty, and substituted ten persons to govern in their room, whose 
conduct proved no better than theirs. 

It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so universal, so tenacious, and so 
uniform a conspiracy against the public good, should always actuate the seve* 
ral bodies of persons establisbea in the administration of this government 
This we have seen in the four hundred formerly chosen by Athens ; again In 
the thirty ; and now in the ten. And what increases our wonder is. that this 
passion For tyranny should so strongly actuate republicans, born in the bosom 
of liberty, accustomed to an equality of condition, on which it is founded, and 
formed from their earliest infancy to an abhorrence of all subjection anddepeiv 
depcy« There must be on the one side, in power and authority, some violent 
impulse, to actuate in this manner so many persons, many of whom, no doubt, 
were not without sentiments of virtue and honour ; and to banish so suddenly 
the principles and manners so natural to them ; and on the other an excessive 
propensity in the mind of man to subject his equals, to rule over them impe^ 
riously, to carry him on to the last extremes of oppression and cruelty, ana te 
make him forget at once, ail laws, nature, and religion.t 

Tbe thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, sent deputies to Lace* 
daemon to aemand aid. It was not Lysander's fault, who was sent to them 
with troops, that the tyrants were not re-established. But king Pausanias, 
moved with compassion for the deplorable condition to which a cit^ , once so 
flourishing, was reduced, had the generosity to favour the Athenians in secr3t, 
and at length obtained a peace for them. It was sealed with the blood of the 
tyrants, who, having taken arms to re-instate thcir^selves in the government, 
and being present at a parley for that purpose, were all put to the sword, and 
left Athens in the full possession of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. 
Thrasybulus at that time proposed the celebiated amnesty, by which the citi- 
zens engaged upon oath, that all past transactions should be buried in oblivion. 
The government was re-establisned upon its ancient footing, the lav s restored 
to their pristine vigour, and magistrates elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wisdom and moderation of 
Thiasybulus, so salutary and essential after so long a continuance of domestic 
troubles. This is one of the finest events in ancient history, worthy the 
A&enian lenity and benevolence, and has served as a model to stiocessive 
ages in good governments. 

* <lmnf ealM militej^ ttipradie mm iatMMlMi «» MOiUiMi pOriK eommDBi« cloqneatin mftttr.— JatTi% 
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'%rer Imd tjramiy been more cruel and bloody &an thai whidk the Affaen^ 
jam had lately thrown off. Every house was in mourning ; eveiy fatnily 
bewailed the loss of some relation. I]t bad been a series of public robbciy 
and rapine, in which licence and impunity had authorized all manner of crimes. 
The people seemed to have a right to demand the blood of all accomplices, 
in such notorious malversations, and even the interest of tbe state seemed 
to authorize such a claim, that by exemplary severities such enormous crimes 
migrht be prevented for tne future. But Thrasybulus, risfi^ above those 
sentiments, from the superiority of his more extensive genius, and the views 
of a more discerning and profound policy, foresaw, that by consenting to the 
punishment of the guilty, eternal seeds of discord and enmity would remain, 
to weaken the republic by domestic divisions, which it was necessary to unite 
against the common enemy, and occasion the loss to the state of a great num- 
ber of citizens, who m^ht render it important services even from the desire 
of making amends for past misbehaviour. 

Such conduct, after great troubles in a state, has always seemed, with tbe 
ablest politicians, tbe most certain and ready means to restore tbe public peace 
and tranquillity. Cicero, when Rome was divided into two factions, upon the 
occasion of Caesar's death, who had been killed by the conspirators, callii^ to 
mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed, after the example of the Athenians, 
to bury all that had passed in eternal oblivion,* Cardinal Mazarin observed 
to Don Louis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that this gentle and humane 
conduct in France had prevented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom 
from having any fatal consequences, and *' that the king had not, to this day, 
lost a foot of land by them ; whereas the inflexible severity of the Spaniards 
" was the occasion, that the subjects of that monarchy, whenever they threw 
off the mask, never returned to their obedience but by the force of arn)s ; 
which sufficiently appears," says he, *' in the example of the Hollanders, who 
are in the peaceable possession of many provinces, that not a century ago were 
tbe patrimony of tbe king of Spain."f 

Diodoros Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty tyrants of Athens, whose 
immoderate ambition induced them to treat their country with the most ex- 
cessive cruelties, to observe how unfortunate it is for persons in power to 
want a sense of honour, and to disregard either the present opmion, or the 
judgment of posterity on their conduct. For, from the contempt of reputation, 
the transition is too common to that of virtue itself.J They may perhaps, by 
tbe awe of their power, suppress for some time the public voice, and impose 
a forced silence upon censure ; but the more constraint they lay upon it du- 
ring their lives, the more liberal will it be after their deaths, of complaints 
and reproaches, and the more infamy and imputation will be affixed to their 
memories. The power of the thirty was of veiy short duration ; their guilt 
immortal, which will be remembered with abhorrence throughout all ages ; 
while their names will be recorded in history only to render them odious aud 
to make their crimes detestable. He applies the same reflection to the La- 
cedsmonians, who, after having made themselves masters of Greece by a 
wise and moderate conduct, fell from that gloiy, through the severity, hau£:h- 
tiness, and injustice, with which they treated their allies. There is doubtless 
no reader, whom their abject and cruel jealousy in regard to Athens, enslaved 
and humbled, has not prejudiced against them ; nor is there any resemblance 
m such behaviour, to the greatness of mind and noble generosity of ancient 

* In mitm T«llarii coo¥Ocati lumui ; io quo teinplo, qqaoUim in me fait, jeci fuDdamcntum p»ci«; Attie- 
wentttnaqtM rnooTavi retm exemplum. GnBcum etiam rerbum (some believe thatUic word, wu 6iivi\i(ai 
b«t<«s it is not feuod in the hutoriaiu who hare tteeted thit feet, it ii more likely that it was |xA fivTta'xa- 
aAffCiv. which has the same eeBae, and is oaed hj theia all.) mwirimTi, qood tin* in sedandis diacofdi is nsmw 

ererat eivita* ilia ; atqua omaem mamoriam discordiarum obliviooe scmpiterna deleodam ccawi«~-Phi- - 
I. i. D. 1. ^ t L«t- XV. of Card. Maxarin. 

, X ^Ktecaprinetpibiitataliai adeste; mmn iDsatiahilHerparandmn, rrpspemm sui menoriam; imaicea. 
taa|pu fiiMa, aoatemni virtntes.— X^o* mef ia soeardtam tuwmm irtsderi Ubrt, qui prvsaati notealia endnl 
cxtinf ui paasa attaai cc^aealu svi aewaoapi -sw cai^aa dacus posUriUs repeadiL—Tacit. Abm4 b 
ar« c 3Ct alM 
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Sparta ; so much power has the lust of dominion and prosperity oref even 
Virtuous men. Diodorus concludes his reflection with a maxim, very true, 
though veiy little known j ** the ereatness and majesty of princes," says he, 
(and the £"\me may be said of alT persons in high authority,) " can be sup- 
ported only by humanity and justice with regarcTto their suDJects ; as, on the 
contrary, they are ruined and destroyed by a cruel and oppressive govern- 
ment, which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of their people?' 

SECTION III.— LVSAlfDER ABUSES HIS POWER IN AN EXTRAORDINARY MANNER. 
HE IS RECALLED TO SPARTA. 

As Lysander had the greatest share in the celebrated exploits which had 
raised the clory of the Lacedaemonians to so high a pitch ; so he had acguired 
a degree oT power and authority, of which there was no example before in 
Sparta ; but he suffered himself to be carried away by a presumption and 
vanity still greater than his power. He permitted the Urecian cities to dedi- 
cate altars to him as to a god, and to offer sacrifices, and sing hymns and songs 
in honour of him. The Samians ordained a public decree, that the feasts cele- 
brated in honour of Juno, and which bore the name of that goddess, should 
be called " the feast of Lysander." He had always a crowcTof pouts about 
him, (who are oiten a tribe of venal flatterers,) who emulated each other in 
singing his great exploits, for which they were magnificently paid. Praise is 
undoubtedly due to noble deeds, but diminishes their lustre when either forged 
or excessive* 

This sort of vanity or ambition, had he stopped there, would have hurt only 
himself, by exposingliim to envy and contempt ; but a natural consec^uence of 
it was, that through his arrogance and pride, in conjunction with the mcessant 
flatteries of those around him, he carried the spirit of command and authority 
to an insi'pportable excess, and observed no longer any measures either in re- 
warding or punishing. The absolute government of cities with tyrannic power 
«vere the fniits of his frie.idship, and the ties of hospitality with him ; and only 
the death of those he hated could put an end to his resentment and displeasure, 
without its being possible to escape his vengeance. What Sylla caused to be 
inscribed upon his tomb, might with equal propriety have been engraved upon 
Lysander's : " That no man had ever surpassed him in doing good to ?!» 
friends, or evil to his enemies." 

Treachery and perjuiy cost him nothing, whenever they promoted his de- 
signs ; nor was he less cruel than revengeful , a sufficient proof of which is . 
shown in his conduct at Miletus. Apprehenaing that those who were at the 
head of the people would escape him, he swore not to do them any harm. 
Those unfbrtunate men relied on his oath, but no sooner appeared in public, 
than they were put to the sword, with his consent, by the nobility, wh.) killca 
them all, to the number of eight hundred. The number of those in the party of 
the people, whom he caused to be massacred in the other cities, is incredible ; 
for he did not only destroy to satiate his own resentments, but to serve in all 
places tiie enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, whom he supported in 
gratifying their passions by the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which the people did notsuffer 
Mnder the government of Lysander ; while the Lacsedaemoniwis, who were suffi- 
ciently informed of his conduct, ^ave themselves no trouble to prevent its 
effects. It is too common for those in power to be little affected with tbe"\ exa- 
tions and oppressions laid upon persons of low condition and credit, and to be 
deaf to their just complaints, thoi^h authority is principally confided in them 
for the defence of the weak and poor, who have no other protectors. But if 
such remonstrances are made by a great or powerful person, from whom they 
way have any thing to hope or fear, the same authority that was drlatory and 
usdifferent, becomes immediately active and interested ; a certain prooF that 

• Plm. in L]rt. p. -MS— 4«. 
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* 
it )8 not the We ofjastice that actuates it. This appears m (he conduct of 
Ibe Lacedemonian magistrates. Pharnabasus, weary of Lysander^s repeated 
oyustices, who ravageaand pillaged the provinces under bis command, having 
tent ambassadors to Sparta, to complain o{ the wrongs he had receiFed from 
that general, the epbori recalled him. Lysander was at tbat time in the Hel* 
iespont. The letter of the ephorf tiirew bfm into great consternation; As he 
principally feared the complaints and accusations of Pharnabasus, he matfe 
all the baste he could to come \o an explanation with him, from the hope o£ 
loftening him, and making bis peace. He went for that purpose to him, and 
desired, tbat he would write another letter to the epbori, intimatii^ a satisfac- 
tion in Li& conduct. *^ But Lysander," says Plutarch, *^ in such an application to 
Pharnabasus, foigot the proverb.* The satrap promised all be desired : and 
accordingly wrote such a letter in Ljsander^s presence as he had asked ot him, 
but pi^pared another to a quite different effect. When he was to seal it, as 
both letters were of the same size and form, he dexterously put that be had 
wrote in secret into the place of the other^ without being obserred, which be 
sealed and gave him.*' 

Lysander departed well satisfied ; and having arrived at Sparta, alighted aC 
the place where the senate was assembled, and delivered the letter of Phania- 
basus to the epbori. But he was strangely surpised when, he heard the contents, 
and withdrew in extreme confusion and disorder. Some days afler lie. returned 
to the senate, and told the epbori, tbat he was obliged to go to the temple ot' 
Ammon, to acouii himself of the sacrifices be bad vowed to tbat god ^fora 
his. battles. Tbat pilgrimage was no more than a pretence to cover the pain 
it gave him to live as a private person in Sparta, and to submit tathe yoke of 
obeying ; be who till then bad always governed. Accustomed long to com- 
inanding armies, and to the flattering distinctions of a kind of sovereignty exer- 
cised by him in Asia, he could not endure the mortifying equalitr with the 
multitude, nor restrain himself to the simplicity of a private life. Having ob- 
tained pennis8k>n, not without mat difficulty, be embarked. 

As sooB M he was gone, the Kings, reflectinff that he held all the cities de- 

Cndent on him, by means of the governors andf magistrates established therein 
him, to whom they were also inaebted for their unlimited autbority, and thnt 
he was thereby effectually lord and master of all Greece, applied themselves 
T%orouslT to restore the government of the people, and to depose all bis crea- 
tures ana friends from any participation in it» This alteration occasioned great 
tumults at first. About the same time Lysander, being apprised of the design of 
Tbrasybulus to establish the liberty of bis country, returned with the utmost 
dil^ence to Sparta, and endeavoured toei^age tbe Lacedsemonians to support 
the party of tbe nobility at Athens. We have before observed, tbat Pausanias^ 
from a more noble spirit of equity and generosity, gave peace to Athens, and 
by that meao8> according to Plutarch, checked the ambition of Lysandef 
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AwTiquiTT has few events so menrorable, as those I am about to relate fn 
this place. We see on one side a young prince, abounding otherwise with 
excellent qualities, abandoned to his violent ambition, carry the war from fnr 
against bis brother and sovereign, and go to attack him almost in his own palace, 

• TlM Oi««k pro¥«rii ii, Cretan •funrt CMta»— Icon Ui« p«oplie vf Cittte, who pamd for tb« fcnateH 
•iMalvuidlMniatlwworid. 
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with H view of depriving him at once of his crown and life. We see bhn fall 
dead in the battle at the feet of that brother, and terminate, by so unhappy a 
fete, an enterprise equally bold and criminal. On the other hand, the Greeks 
who follow him, destitute of all succour after the loss of their chiefs, with* 
out allies, proyisions, money, horse, or archers, reduced to no more than ten 
thousand men, with no resource but in their own persons and valour, supported 
onljr by the warm desire of preserving; their liberty, and of returning to their 
native countries ; these Greeks, with bold and intrepid resolution, make their 
retreat before a victorious army of a million of men, traverse five or six hun^ 
dred leagues, notwithstanding vast rivers and innumerable passes, and arrive 
at last in their own country through a thousand fiercS and barbarous nations, 
victorious over all obstacles in their way, and over all the dangers which either 
concealed fraud or open force compel them to undergo.* 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges, and most experienced in the 
art of war, is the boldest and best conducted exploit to be found in ancient his* 
toiy, and is deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily for us, it is described 
to the most minute circumstance by a historian, who was not only an eye-witness 
of the facts he relates, but the director, the soul of this great enterprise. I 
shall onljr abridge it, and abstract its most material circumstances ; but I cannot 
omit advising young persons, who make arms their profession, to consult the 
original, of which there is a good translation extant in French, though far short 
of the admirable text. It is very difficult to meet with a more able master than 
Xenophon in the art of war, to whom may be well applied here, what Homer 
says of Phoenix, the governor of Achilles, that he was equally capable of fom« 
mg bis pupil for eloquence or arms."t 

SECTION I.— CYRUS RAISES TROOPS AGAINST HIS BROTHER ARTAXERXBS. 

We have already said, that young Cyrus, son of Darius Nothus and Parysa- 
tis, saw with pain his elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the 
very time the latter was taking possession of it, he had attempted to deprive 
him of his crown and life together.;^ Artaxerxes was not sensible of what he 
had to fear from a brother of his enterprising and ambitious spirit, but could 
not refuse pardoning him to the prayers and tears of his mother Parysatis, who 
doated upon this youngest son. He removed him therefore into Asia to his 
government ; confiding to him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an absoluto 
authority over the provinces left him by the will of the kii^, his father. 

As soon as he arrived there, his thoughts were solely intent upon revei^ine 
the supposed aflfront he had received from his brother, and to dethrone hmi.§ 
He received all who came .from the court with great favour and affability, to 
induce them insensibly to quit the king^s party, and adhere to him. He gained 
also the hearts of the barbarians under his government : familiarizing himself 
with them, and mingling with the common soldieiy, though without forgettinjj 
the dignity of their general ; these he formed by various exercises for tlie du- 
ties ofwar. He applied particularly in secret to raise from several parts, and 
upon different pretexts, a body of Urecian troops, upon whom he relied much 
more than upon those of the Darbarians. Clearchus retired to his court after 
having been banished from Sparta, and was of great service to him, being an 
able, experienced, and valiant captain. At the same time several cities in the. 
provinces of Tissaphernes revolted from their obedience in favour of Cyrus* 
This incident, which was not an effect of chance, but of the secret practices of 
that prince, gave birth to a war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence of 
arming against Tissaphernes, assembled troops openly ; and to amuse the court 

*^ Post niortem Cjri, oequeanais a tantoexercitu vioci, neqae dolo capi potucriint; revertentesque inlet 
tot indomitas o«tion«s «t barbaru f^entei, per tanta itineris spatia, vtrtute le oique teimioof patriK defei>- 
ierunt— Jusiio. 1. r. c 11. 

t "*»•«»• ^' •^e«'- <«• 
_M. M. SSeO. Ant. J. C. 404. Diod. 1. xW. p. 343—349, 253. JuMio. 1. r. c lU Xenopli. 4« Cfik 
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more speciously, seot grievous compkioU to the king^ against tha€goreni<B', de* 
mandin^ his pnHectioa and aid in the most submisaive maraier. Artaxerxes 
was deceived by these appearances, and believed that all the preparations by 
Cyrus, only related to Tiasaphernes, and continued quiet, from the assurance 
ot having: nothing to apprehend for himself.* 

Cvrus knew well how to improve the imprudent security and indolence oi 
his brother, which some people conceived the effect of bis goodness and hu* 
manity. And indeed, in the beginning of his reign, he seamed to Imitate the vir« 
tues of the first Artaxerxes^ whose name he bore : for be demeaned himself with 
great mildness and affability to sucb as approached him ; he honoured and re- 
warded magnificently alK> those whose services had merited favour; when he 
passed sentence to punish, it was without either outrage or insult ; and when 
be made presents, it was was with a gracious atr, and such obliging circum- 
stances, as infioiteiy exalted their value, and implied that he was never better 
pleased than when he had an opportunity of doing good to his subjects. To 
all these excellent qualities it had been very necessary for him to have added 
one no less royat, and which would have put him upon his guard against the 
enterprises of a brother, whose character be ought to have known ; I mean a 
wise foresight, that penetrates the future, and renders a prince attentive to pre- 
vent or frustrate whatever may disturb the tranquillity of the state.f 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually dispersing reports 
and opinions among the people, to prepare their minds for the intended change 
and revolt. They said that the state required a king of Cyruses character ; a 
king, magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and showered his favours u^pon those 
who served hhn ; and that it was necessary for the grandeur of the empire to 
have a prince upon the throne, fired with ambition and valour for the support 
and augmentation of its glory. 

' The young prince lost no time en his side, and hastened the execution of his 
great design. He was then not more than twenty-three years old. After the im- 
portant services which be had rendered the Lacedaemonians, without which they 
could never have obtained the victories that had made (hem masters of Greece^ 
be thought he might safely open himself to them. He therefore imparted t^ 
them the present sitoatton of his affairs, and the end he had in view ; convinced 
that such a confidence could not but incline them the more in his favour.^ 

In the letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself in very magnificent tenns. 
He told them he had a greater and more royal heart thanliis brother : that he 
was better versed in philosophy and the knowledge of the ma^i:§ and that 
he could drink more wine tnan he, without being disordered in nis senses ; a 
very meritorious quality ampng the barbarians, but not pro{)er to recommend 
him to the opinions of those he wrote to. The Lacedaemonians sent orders to 
their fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to obey the commands 
of Tamos his admiral, in all things, but without the least mention of Artaxerxes, 
or seeming in an^ manner privy to his design* They thought (hat precaution 
necessary for their justification with Artaxerxes, in case affairs should happeit 
to terminate in his favoiir.il 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review aAerwards made, consisted of 
thirteen thousand Greeks, which were the fiower and chief force of his army, 
and of a hundred thousand regular men of the barbarous nations. Clearclius 
the Lacedffimonian, commanded all the reloponnesian troops, except the 
Achseans, who were led by Socrates of Acbaia. The Boeotians were under 
Proxenes the Theban, and the Thessaliaiis under Menon. The barbarians 
were commanded by rersian generals, the chief of wiiom was Ari«us, The 
fleet consisted of thirty-five ships under Pythagoras the Lacedaemonian, and 
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of tweoty-fiTe commanded by Tamos Uk Egyptian, admiral of tiie ynboAe Bee%» 
It followed the land-army, coasting; along tl^ shore.* 

Cyrus had opened bis design only to Clearchus of all the Gteeks, rightly 
foreseeing, that the length and boldness of the enterprise could not fail of dis- 
couragic^ and disgusting the officers as well as soldiers. He made it his sole 
application to gain their affections during the march, by treating them with 
kindness and humanity, conversing freely with them, and giving strict orders 
that they should want for nothing, rroxenes, between whose familjr and 
Xenophon's an ancient friendship subsisted, presented that young Athenian to 
Cyrus who received him veiy favourably, and gave him an employment in his 
army among the Greeks.! He at length set out for Sardis, and marched to- 
wards the upper provinces of Asia. The troops knew neither the occasion of 
the war, nor into what countries they were going. Cyrus had only caused it 
to be given out, that he should act against the Pisidians, who had infested his 
province by their incursions. 

Tissaphernes, rightly judging that all these preparations were too great for 
anenteiprise destined only agamst Pisidia, haa hastened from Miletus, togiv« 
the kin^ an account of them. This news occasioned ereat trouble at cmirt. 
Parysatis, the mother of Artazenesand Cyrus, was looked upon as the prin- 
cipal cause of this war : and all persons in her service and interest were sus- 
pected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira especially, the reigning 
queen, reproached her incessantly in the most violent terms. '' Where is 
now," said she to her, " that faith you have so often engaged fiar your son's 
behaviour ? Where those ardent prayers you emplc^ed to preserve from 
death that conspirator a^inst his king and brother ? It is your unhappy 
fondness that has kindled this war, and plunged us into an abyss of misfor- 
tunes. *' The antipathy and hatred of the two queens for each other was 
already very great, ana much inflamed by such warm reproaches. We shall 
hereafter see their consequences. Artaieraes assembled a numerous army to 
receive his brother.J 

Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. What troubled him most 
on tne way was the pass of Oilicia, which was a narrow defile between very 
high and steep mountains, that would admit no mote than one carriage to pass 
at a time. Syennesis, king of the countiy, prepared to dispute this passage 
with him, and would infallibly have succeeded, but for the diversion made by 
Tamos with his fleet, in conjunction with that of the Lacedsemonians. Tode* 
fend the coasts against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis abandoned that ini^ 
portant post, which a small body of troops might have maintained against the 
greatest army.§ 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to march any farther, 
rightly suspecting that they were intended against the king, and loudly ex-* 
claiming, tnat they had not entered into the service upon that condition. 
Clearchus, who commanded them, had occasion for all his address and ability 
to stide this commotion in its birth. At first he made use of authority and 
force, but with veiy ill success, and delisted therefore from an open oppasi<- 
tion to their sentiments : he even affected to enter into their \ iews, and to sup- 
port them with his approbation and credit. He declared publicly, that he 
would not separate himself from them, and advised them to depute persons to 
the prince, to know from his own mouth against whom they were to be led, 
that they might follow him voluntarily if they approved his measures ; if not, 
that they might demand his permission to withcfraw. By this artful evasion 
he appeased the tumult, and pacified them ; and they chose him and some 
other officers for their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprised of 
every thing, made answer, that he was going to attack Abrocomas hw ene- 
noyjat welve days march from thence upon the Euphrates.* When this an- 
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«wer WIS repeated to tiiem, tlioQKii tbej plainly saw apinst whom diey wet« 
marchinf^, tbe^ resolved to proceed, and only demanded an augmentation of 
their pay. Cyrus, instead of one daric a month to each soldier, promised to 
give them one and a half.f 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the principal officers, upon 
account of a private quarrel with Clearrhus, bad deserted with part of their 
equipare on board a merchant ship. Many were of opinion, that it was proper 
to send two galleys after them, which might be done with great ease ; and 
that when they were brought back, they should be made an example, by 
suffering death in the sight of the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that favour| 
was the most certain means to the attainment of affection, and that punish- 
ments, like violent remedies, ought never to be used but in extreme necessity, 
declared publicly that he would not suffer it to he said that he had detained 
any one in bis service by force ; and added, that he wd^d send them their 
wives and children, whom tbey had left as hostages in his hands. An answer 
of so much wisdom and generosity had a surprising effect : and even made 
those his firm adherents, who were before inclined to retire. This is an ex- 
cellent lesson for all who govern. There is in the mind of roan a fund of na* 
tural generosity, which it is necessaiy to know and apply. Threats exasperate 
them, and chastisement makes theih revolt, when endeavours are used to force 
them to do their duty against their will. They desire a certain degree of 
confidence in their honour, and that the glory of acquitting themselves of it 
dDt of choice be left in their power. To show that you believe men faitbAi), 
is often the best means to maxe them so.§ 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he marched against Artaxerxes. Upon whfcA 
some murmuring was heard at first ; but it soon ffave place to the expressions 
of joy and satis&ction, occasioned by that princess magnificent promises to the 
army. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed from all parts, that 
the king did not intend to come directly to a battle, but had resolved to wait 
In the remote parts of Persia, till all his forces were assembled ; and that to 
stop his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown up in the plains 
of babyU.«n, with a fosse five fathoms broad, and three deep, extending the'dis- 
tance of twelveparasangasll or leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of Afcdia. 
Between the Euphrates and the fosse a way had been left of twenty feet in 
breadth, by whicn Cyrus passed with his whole army, having reviewed it the 
day before. The king bad neglected to dispute this pass with him, and suA 
^Bred him to continue his marcn towards Babylon. It was Tiribasus nrho 
Jetermined him not to fly in such a manner before an enemy, against whom - 
he had infinite advantages, as well from the number of his troops, as the valour 
of his generals. He resolved therefore to advance against the enemy. IT 

SECTION II.*-THB BATTLE OF CVITAXA. CYRUS IS KILLED. 

The place where the battle was fought, was called Cunaxa, about twenty- 
five leagues from Babylon.** The army of Cyrus consisted of thirteen thou- 
sand Greeks, a hundred thousand barbarians, and twenty chariots armed wit^i 
scythes. The enemy in horse and foot, might amount to about twelve hundred 
thousand, under four generals, Tissaphemes, Grobryas, Arbaces, and Abroco* 
mas, without including six thousand chosen horse, that fought where the king 

* It it Mt Mid whets Im eoramaaded. It appean to hftre be«n .p«ii the Eorhrates. He marched; 
with three himdred tbouiand men to join the king** mrmj, but did oot arrive till after the battle. 

t The daric waa worth ^ ].87|. X Beneficiia potios gnam remediia iofenia expcriri placait. — Pliiw 

laTraj. 

I Meaeio an flo* waomhm eonfefat prineepa, qui bonet eata patltinr. qnam qui c<^t.— Plin. Tiaj. 

PleoMifna habita fide* ipaam obligat (idem.— Lir. 

It The paraaan^ ia a meaaure peculiar to the Perrtara- It waa commonlj thirty atedia. Some wera 
from twenty to aUtr atadia In the march of Cjnia*a armj, I auppoae the paraaaog a onlj twenty atadi^ 
for reaaona I ahallciTe hereafteri 
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wais pietent, and never quitted his person. But Abrocomas, wlio had Hhe coni- 
mana of three hundred thousand men, did not arrive till five days after th« 
battJe. In the k'ing'd army were only a hundred and fifty chariots armed with 
scythes.* 

Cyrus believed, from the enemy's not having defended the pass at the fosse, 
that there would be no battle ; so that the next day the armjr marched with 
gieat negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being m his chariot, with a few 
soldiers m tneir ranks before him, and the rest marching[ Without any order, 
or having their arms carried for them, a horseman came in full speed, crying 
out as he passed, that the enemy approached in order of battle. Upon this, 
great confusion ensued, from the apprehension that they should not have time 
to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on his arms 
immediately, and getting on horseback with his iavelin in bis hand, gave 
orders to the troops to stand to their arms, and fall into their ranks ; w'bich 
was executed with so much expedition, that the troops had not time to refresh 
themselves. 

Cyrus posted upon his right a thousand Paphlagonian horse, supported by 
^ the Euphrates, and the light armed infantry of the Greeks ; and next them, 
Clearchus, Proxenes, and the rest of the general officers after Menon, at the 
head of their several corps. The lef\ wing, composed of Lydians, Phrygians, 
and other Asiatic nations, were commanded by Ariaeus, who had a thousand 
horse. Cyrus placed himself in the centre, where the chosen troops of the 
Persians and other barbarians were posted. He had round him six hundred 
horsemen, armed at all points, as were their horses, with head and breast 
pieces. The prince's head was uncovered, as were those of all the Persians, 
whose custom it was to give battle in that manner. The arms of all his people 
were red, and those of Artaxerxes were white. 

A little before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not to chajiere in person, 
but to cover himself in the rear of the Grecian battalions. *' What is it you 
say ?" replied Cyrus ; "at the time I am endeavouring to make myself kin^, 
would you have me show myself unworthy of being so?" That wise and 
generous answer proves, that ne knew the duty of a general, especially in a 
day of battle. Had he withdrawn, when his presence was most necessary, 
it would have aigued his want of courage, and intimidated others. It is 
necessaiy, always preserving the due distinction between the leader and the 
troops, that their danger should be common, and no one exempted from it. 
lest the latter should be alarmed by a different conduct. Courage in an 
army depends upon example, upon the desire of being distiii^uished, the feat 
of dishonour, the incapaci^r of doing otherwise than the rest, and equality of 
danger. The retiring of Cyrus, would have either ruined, or greatly weak- 
^ened all these potent motives, by discouraging botji the officers and soldiers 
of his army. He thought, that being their general, it was incumbent on him 
to dischai^e all the functions of that office, and to show himself worthy to be 
the leader and soul of such a number of valiant men, ready to shed their blood 
for bis service. 

It was now noon ; and the enemy did not yet appear. But about three 
o'clock a great dust like a white cloud arose, followed soon after by a dark- 
less that overshadowed the whole plain, after which was seen the glittering of 
armour, lances, and standards. Tissaphernes commanded the leA, which con- 
sisted of cavalry armed with white cuirasses, and of light-armed infantry : 
in the centra was the heavy-armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers 
njade of wood, which covered the soldier entirely : these were Egyptians. 
The rest of the light-armed infantiy and of the horse formed the right wing. 
The foot were drawn up by nations, with as much depth as front ; and in thai 
order formed square battalions. The king had posted himself in the main 
oody, with the flower of the whole army, and had six thousand horse for his 
(uard, commanded by Artagerses. Though he was in the centie, be was h^ 
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yood the left wmr of the army of Cynis ; so much did the front of his o\r:t 
exceed that of the enemy^ in extent. A hundred and fifty chariots artned 
with scythes were placed in the front of the army, at some distance from one 
another. The scythes were fixed to the axle downwards and aslant, so as to 
<;ut down and overthrow all before them. 

As Crrus relied veiy much on the valour and experience of the Greeks, he 
orderecT Clearchus, as soon as he had beat the enemies in his front, to take 
care to incline to his lef^, and fait upon the centre where the king was posted ; 
the success of the battle depending upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding 
itveiy difficult to make his way tnroueh so great a body of troop?, replied 
that be need not be concerned but that ne would take care to do what was ne- 
cessaiy. 

The enemy in the mean time adranced slowly in good order; Cyrus march- 
ed in the space between the two armies, the nearest to his own, and consider- 
ed both of them with great attention. Aenophon perceiving him, rode direct- 
ly up to hiiiv^ know whether he had any farther orders to give. He called 
out to htm that the sacrifices were favourable, and that he should tell the 
troc^s so. He then hastened through the ranks to give his orders, and show- 
ed himself to the soldiers with such a joy and serenity in his countenance, as 
inspired them with new courage, and at ttie same tfme with an air of kindness 
and familiarity that excited their zeal and affection. It is not easy to com- 
prehend what great effects a word, a kind manner, or a look from a general, 
will have upon a day of action ; and with what ardour a common man will 
rush into danger, when he believes himself not unknown to his general, and 
thinks his vatour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a slow pace, and without 
noise and confusion. That good order and exact discip. line extremely surprised 
the Gh«eks, who expected to see much hurry and tumult in so great a muiti* 
tude, and to hear confused cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not distant from each other more than four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began to sii^ the hymn of battle, and to march on, 
slowly at first, and with silence. When they came near the enemy, they set 
up great cries, striking their darts upon their shields to frighten their horse ; 
and then moved all together, they rushed forwards upon tne barbarians with 
all their force, who did not wait their chaige, but turned their backs, and fled 
universally, except Tissaphemes, who stood his ground with a small part of 
his troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, and' was pro- 
claimed king by those around him. But he did not give himself up to a vain 
joy, nor as yet reckon himself victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes was 
wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and marched directly against him. 
with his six hundred horse. He, with his own hand, killed, Artagerses, who 
commanded the kind's guards of six thousand horse and put the whole body 




was an essential fault. 

The battle then became a single combat in some measure between Arta- 
xerxes and Cyrus ; and the two brothers were seen, transported with ragre 
and fuiy, endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their swords 
into each other's hearts, and to assure themselves of the throne by the deathk 
of their rival.* 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who were drawn up in "battle 
before Artaxerxes reached him, and killed his horse, that fell with him to tbe 
ground. He rose and was remounted upon another ; when Cyrus attacked 
him again, gave him a second wound, and was preparing to give him a third, 
in hopes that it would prove bis last. The king, like a lion wounded by the 
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hunters, was only the more furkiM from the smart, and spnine forwards, tm* 
petuousiy pushing his horse against Cyrus, who, running headlong, and wtth« 
out regard to his oerson, threw himself into the midst of a volley of darts, 
aimed at him from all sides, and received a wound from the king*s javelin ; at 
that instant all the rest discharged upon him. Cyrus fell dead ; some say by 
the wound given him by the Ring ; others affirm, that he was wounded by a 
Carian soldier. Mithridates, a young Persian nobleman, asserted that he had 
given him the mortal stroke with a javelin, which entered his temple, and 
pierced his head quite through. The greatest persons of his court, resolving 
not to survive so good a master, were all killed around his body ; a certain 
proof, says Xenopbon, that he well knew how to choose his frietids, and that 
he was truly beloved by them. Arieus, who ought to have been the firmest 
of all his adherents, fled with the left wing as soon as he heard of bis death. 

Artaxerxes, after havir^ caused the head and right hand of his brother to be 
cut off by the eunuch Mesabates, pursued the enem3r into their camp. Ariseus 
had not stopped there ; but having passed through it, continued his retreat to 
the place where the army had encamped the day before, which was about four 
le^es distant. 

Tissapheme», after the defeat of the greatest part of his left wing by the 
Greeks, led on the rest against them, and by the side of the river, passed through 
the light 2urmed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to give him passage, and 
charged him as he passed, without losing a man. They were commanded by 
Episthenes of Amphipolis, who was esteemed an able captain. Tissaphernes 
kept on mthout returning to the charge, because he perceived he was too 
weak, and went forward to the camp of Cyrus, where be found the king, who 
was plundering it ; but had not been able to force the quarter defended by 
the Greeks left to guard it, who saved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, and Arlaxerxes on bis, who did not know what 
had passed elsewhere, each believed that they had gained the victory ; the 
first because they had put the enemy to flight, and pursued them ; and the 
king, because he had killed his brother, beat- the troops he had fought, and 
plundered their camp. The event was soon cleared up on both sides. Tissa- 
phernes, upon his arrival at the camp, informed the king, that the Greeks had 
defeated his left wing, and pursued it with great vigour ; and the Greeks on 
their side learned that the king, in pmmiing C^rus^s left, had penetrated into 
the camp. Upon this advice the ^ing rallied bis troops, and marched in quest 
of the enemy ; and Clearchus being returned from pursuing the Persians, ad- 
vanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, when l^ a movement made 
by the king, he seemed to intend to charge the Greeks by their left, who, fear- 
ing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about, and halted with the river in 
their rear to prevent their being attacked in that direction. On seeing which,, 
the king changed his form of battle also, drew up his army in front of them, 
and marched on to the attack. As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, 
they began to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced against the enemy even 
with more ardour than in the first action. 

. The barbarians a^ain retired farther than before, and were pursued to a 
riUage at the foot ota hill, upon which their horse halted. The king's stand- 
ard was observed to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top of a 
Pjke, having its wings displayed. The Greeks preparing to pursue them, 
Ijiey abandoned also the bill, fled precipitately, with their troops entirely 
broken, and in the utmost disorder and confusion. Clearchus, having drawn 
^P the Greeks at the bottom of the hiH, ordered Lysias the Syracusan and an- 
other to go up to it, and observe what passed in the plain. They returned with 
an account that the enemies fled on all sides, and their whole army was routed.' 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their arms to rest themselves,,' 
fnuch surprised, that neither Cyrus nor any x>ne from hSm appeared ; and' 
>n»gining that he was either engaged in the pursuit of the eneiny> or \vat» 
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making haste to possess himself of some iroportant place, for they were stiff 
knorent of bis death, and the defeat of the rest of his army, they determined 
Serefore to return to their camp, and found the greatest part of the baggage 
taken, with all th^ provisions, and four hundred wagons laden with com and 
wine, which Cyrus bad expressly caused to be carried along with the arm^, 
for the Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They passed the night ia 
the camp, the greatest part of them without any refreshment, concluding that 
Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shows the superiority of valour and militaiy know- 
ledge over a multitude without them. The small army of the Greeks did not 
amount to more than twelve or thirteen thousand men ; but they were veteran 
and disciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accustomed to confront darters, sen 
sible to gloiy, and who, durii^ the lor^ Peloponnesian war, had not wanted 
cither time or means to acquire and complete themselves in the art of war, 
and the different orders of battle. The army of Artaxerxes was computed at a 
million of men; but tbey were soldiers only in name, without force, courage, 
discipline, experience, or any sense of honour. Hence it was, that as soon as 
the Greeks appeared, terror and disorder ensued among the enemy ; and ia 
the second actk)n, Artaxerxes himself did not dare to wait their attack* but 
shamefully betook himself to flight. 

Plutarch here greatly blames Clearchus, the general of the Greeks, and im- 
putes to him as an unpardonable neglect, bis not having followed Cyrus's order, 
who recoromende<l to him above all things to incline, and charge Artaxerxes 
in person. This reproabh seems groundless. It is not easy to conceive, how 
it was possible for that captain, who was posted on the right win^, to attack 
Artaxerxes immediately, woo, in the centre of his own army, lay beyond the 
utmost extent of the enemy^s left, as has been said beiore. ft seems that 
Cyrus, depending as he did with great reason upK)n the valour of the Greeks, 
and desiring they should charge Artaxerxes in his post, ought to have placed 
them in the left wing, which was directly opposite where the king was posted ; 
that is to the main body, and not in the right, which was veiy remote from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having followed the pursuit too 
warmly and too long. If, after having thrown the left wii^, which opposed 
him, into disorder, he had chaiged the rest of the enemy in flank, ana had 
opened his way to the centre, where Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable that 
he had gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus upon the throne. The 
six hundred horse of that prince's giiara committed the same fault ; and by 
pursuing the body of troops they had put to flierht too eagerly, left their master 
almost alone, and abandoned to ihe merey 6f the enemy ; without considering, 
that they were chosen from the whole anny for the immediate guard of his 
person, and for no other purpose whatever. Too much ardour is often preju- 
dicial in a battle ; and it is the duty of an able general to know how to restrain 
and direct it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, and abandoned himself too much 
to his blind passion for gloiy and revenge. In running headlong to attack his 
brother, he ibigot that there is a wide difference between a general and a pri- 
vate soldier. He ought not to have exposed himself, but ais it was consistent 
with a prince ; as the head, not the hand ; as the person who was to give orders, 
and not as tliose who were to execute them. 

1 speak in this mannerafter judges in the art of war; and would not choose 
to advance my own opinion upon things out of my sphere. 

SECTION III. — ^EULOOY OF CYRUS. 

Xenophon gives us a magnificent characterof Cjrrus ; and that^not upon the 
credit of others, but from what he saw and knew of him in his own person. *' Ha 
was," says he, ** in the opinion of all who were acquainted with him, after 
Cyrifs the Great, a prince the most worthy of the supreme authority, and 
had the most noble and roost truly royal soul. From his infancy he surpassed 
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nil of his own a^ in eveiy exercise, whether it \fere in managine the horse, 
drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chase, in which be distinguished 
himself ojce by fighting and killing a bear that attacked him. Tbose advan- 
tages were exalted in him by the nobleness of his air^ an engaging aspect, and 
by all tbe graces of nature that conduce to commend merit.* 

When bis father had made him satrap of L^rdia, and tbe neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Great Phry^ia and Cappadocia, his chief care was to make tbe people 
sensible, that he baa nothing so much at heart, as to keep his word inviolably, 
not only with regard to public treaties, but the most minute of his promises ; a 
quality veiy rare among princes, but which however is the basis of ail goofl 
government, and the source of their own, as well as their people's happiness. 
Not only the places under his authority, but the enemy themselves, reposed an 
entire confidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always desired to return it double, 
and that he mieht live no longer, as he said himself than till he surpassed his 
friends in benefits, and his enemies in vengeance. , (It had been more glorious 
for him to have overcome the latter by the force of favour and benevolence.) 
Nor was there ever a prince that his people were more afraid to offend, nor 
for whose sake they were more ready to hazard their possessions, lives, and 
fortunes. 

Less intent upon bein^ feared than beloved, his study was to make his great* 
ness appear only where it was useful and beneficial, and to extinguish all senti- 
ments, except those which flow from gratitude and affection. He was indus- 
trious to do good upon all occasions, to confer his favours with judgment and in 
season, and to show, that be thought himself rich, powerful, and happy, only 
as be made others sensible of his being so, by his benevolence and Itberality. 
But lie took care not to exhaust the means by an imprudent profusion. lie 
did not lavish, but distributed his favours.! He chose rather to make his 
liberalities the rewards of merit, than mere donations ; and that they should 
be subservient in promoting virtue, and not in supporting the soft and abject 
sloth of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with conferring his favours upon valiant men^ ; 
and governments ana rewards were only bestowed on those who bad distin- 
guished themselves by their actions. He neverigranted airjr honour or dignity 
to favour, intrigue, or faction, but to merit only ; upon which depends not only 
the glory, but tbe prosperity of governments. By these means he soon madle 
virtue estimable, and the pursuit of men, and rendered vice contemptible and 
horrid. The provinces, animated with a noble emulation to deserve, furnished 
him, in a veiy short time, with a considerable number cf excellent subjects of 
every kind, who under a different government would have remained unknown, 
obscure and useless. 

Never did any one know how to oblige with a better grace, or to win the 
hearts of those who could serve him with more engaging behaviour. As he 
was fully sensible that he stood In need of the assistance of others for tbe exe- 
cution of his designs, he thought justice and gratitude required that be should 
render his adherents all the services in his power. All the presents made him, 
whether of splendid arms or rich apparel, he distributed among his fi-iends, 
according to their several tastes or occasions : and used to say, thai the brightest 
ornament and most exalted riches of a prince, consisted in adorn. ng and ^- 
richine: those who served him well. " In fact," says Xenophon, " to do good 
to one s friends, and to excel them in liberality, does not seem so admirable iii 
so high a fortune ; but to transcend them in goodness of heart and sentiments 
of friendship and affection, and to lake more pleasure in conferrir.g than re- 
ceivingobligations ; in this I find-Cyrus truly worthy of esteem and admira- 
tion. TThe first of these advantages he derives from his rank ; and the otLejr 
from himself, and bis intrinsic merit." 

* De Exped, i. i. p. 266, 267. 
'% H* .ebit ilti. m facUem 009 perforatum 1 ex quo multa ex«aat, oihil exci(!»t. — Seaec. dc \'\t. Beau c. 391 
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By these extracxrdinaiy qualities he acquired the universal e$teem and aCTc c- 
tioo, as well of the Greeks as barbarians. A freat proof of what Xenophcn 
here says, is, that none ever quitted the service olCyrus ibr the king's ; wheieiis 
great numbers went over daily to him from the king's party after the war was 
declared ; and even of such as had most influence at the court, because ibej 
were all convinced that Cyrus knew best how to distinguish and reward their 
services. 

It is most certain that young Cyrus did not want great virtues, and a supe- 
rior merit ; but I am surprised that Xenophoo, in drawii^ his character, has 
described only the most beautiful features, and such as are proper to excite 
our admiration of him, without saying the least word of bis defects, and espe- 
cially of that immoderate ambition that was the soul of all his actions, and 
which at length put arms into his hands against his elder brother and kin^. 
Is it allowable in a historian, whose chief duty it is to paint virtue and vice m 
their proper colours, to relate at large an enterprise of such a nature, without 
intimating the least dislike or imputation against it ? But with the pagans, 
ambiiien was so Sslt from being considered as a vice> that it often passed for 
a virtue. 

•SECTION IV. — THE KINQ IS FOR COMPELLING THE GREEKS TO DELIVER 
UP THEIR ARMS. 

The Qreeks having learned the day after the battle, that Cyrus was dead, 
sent deputies to Arisus the general oi the barbarians, who had retired with 
Lis troops to the place from whence they had marched the day before the ac- 
tion, to offer him, as victor, the crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus. At the 
same time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the king, to suesmon tfaeni to 
deliver up their arms ; to whom they answered with a bauehty air, that they 
used a strange language to conquerors ; that if the kuig would have their arms, 
be might come and take them if he could ; but that they would die before 
they would part with them ; that if he would receive them into the number 
of his allies, they would serve him with fidelity and valour ; but if be ima- 
gined to reduce them into" slavery as conquered, he might know they had 
wberb withal to defend themselves, and were detemftined to Jose their Hves 
and liberty together.* The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, 
that if they continued in -the place where they were, they would be allowed a 
suspension of arms ; but that if they advanced or retired^ they would be treated 
as enemies. The Greeks after having consulted among themselves, were asked 
by the heralds what answ<er thejr should report* *'*' Peace in continuing here, 
or war in marchiitt^," replied Clearchua, without explaining himself farther ; 
from the view of keeping the king always in suspense and uncertainty.) 

The answer of Ariseus to the Grecian deputies was, that there were many 
Persians more considerable than himself, who would not suffer him upon the 
throne, and that he should set out early the next day to return to Ionia ; that 
if they would march thither with him^ they might join him in the night. Cte- 
archus, with the advice of the officers, prepared* to depart. He commanded 
from thenceforth, as being the sole person oi sufficient capacity ; for he had not 
been actually elected general in chief. 

The same ni^bt, Milthocytes the Thraoian, wtio commanded forty horse, 
and about three hundred foot of his own country, went and surrendered himsell 
to the king; the rest of the Greeks began their march under the conduct.of 
Clearchus, and arrived about midnight at the camp of Ariaeus. After they had 
' drawn up in battle, the principal onu:ers waited on. him at his tent, where they 
«wore alliance with him ; and the barbarian engaged to conduct the army with- 
out fraud. In confirmation of the treaty j they sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, 

* Sin nt rictia senritium indiceretur, eue sibt femim et jaTentutem, e-t proDiptiim libemti aat &d mot- 
tin animgin, — Tacit. Anna]. 1. iv. c. 46, 
^ t Xtoojih, ia Exp«d, Cjr. I. ii. p. 273—293. Diod, I. «ir. p. 265— 231» 
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and a bulU tibe Greeks dipped their sworda,ai}d tbe barbamos the poiaUof 
their Javehns, in the blood of tbe victims. 

Ariaeus did not think proper to return by the same rout they came ; because, 
having found nothing for their subsistence the last seventeen days of their 
march, they must have suffered much more had they taken the same way 
back again. He therefore took another ; exhorting them only to make loug 
marches at first, in order to evade the king's pursuit ; which they could not 
otherwise effect. Towards evening, when they were not far from some villages 
where they proposed to halt, the scouts came in with advice that ti^ey bad seen 
several equipages and convoys, which made it reasonable to suppose that tbe 
enemy were not far off : upon which they stood their ground, and waited 
their coming up ; and the next day- before sun-rise, drew up in the same 
order as in tbe preceding battle. So bold an appearance terrified tbe king, 
who sent heralds, not to demand as before the surrender of their arms, but to 
propose peace and a treaty. Clearchus, who was informed of their arrival 
while he was busy in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, 
and to tell them that he was not yet at leisure to hear them. He assumed 
purposely an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and 
at the same time !o show the fine appearance and good condition of his phalanx 
When he advanced with /he most showy of his offxers, expressly choseq for 
the occasion, and had heard what the heralds had to propose, he made an- 
swer, that they must begin with giving battle, because the army, being in want 
of provisions, had no time to lose. The heralds, having carried back ibis an- 
swer to iheir master, returned immediately ; which showed that the king, or 
whoever sj>oke in his name, was not very distant. They said they had orders 
to conduct them to villages, where they should find provisions in abundance, 
and conducted them thitber accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which Tissaphernes arrived from 
the king with the queen's brother, and three other Persian grandees, attended 
by a great number of officers and domestics. After having saluted the gene- 
rals, who advanced to Receive him, he told them by his interpreter, that be- 
ing a neighbour of Greece, and seeing them engaged in dangers out of which 
it would be difficult to extricate themselves, he had used his good offices 
with the king to obtain permission to reconduct them into their own coun- 
try ; being convinced, that neither themselves nor their cities would ever be 
unmindful of that favour ; that the king, without having declared himself posi- ' 
tively upon that head, had commanded him to come to them, to know for 
what cause they had taken arms against him ; and he advised them to make 
the king such an answer as might not give any offence, and might enable him 
to do* them service. "We call the gods to witness," replied Clearchus, 
** that we did not enlist ourselves to make war with the king, or to march s^ainst 
him. Cyrus concealing his true motives under different pretexts, brought us 
almost hither without explaining himself, the better to surprise you. And when 
we saw him surrounded with dangers, we tbougbt^it infamcsti^s to abandon him, 
after the favours we had received from him. But^s he is dead, we are released 
from our engagement, and neither desire to contest the crown with Artaxerxes, 
nor to ravage nis country, provided he does not oppose our return. However, 
if we are attacked, we shall endeavour, with the assistaence of the gods, to 
make a good defence ; and shall not be ungrateful in regard to tho«)e who vendex 
us any service." Tissaphernes replied, that he would let the king know what 
they said, and return with his answer. But his not coming the nett day g^kvt) 
the Greeks some anxiety; he however arrived on the third, and told Ibem, tiiat 
after much controversy, be had at length obtained the kii^g's grace for them ; 
for that it had been represented to the king, that he ought not to suffer people 
to return with impunity into their own country, who had been so insolent as to 
come thither to make war upon him. " In fine," said he, " you m»j now 
assure yourselves of not finding any obstacles to your return, and of being $vp* 
plied with provisionIS, or suffered to buy them : aod you may judge that yuu 
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nte to pass without committing any disorders in your march, and that you ait 
to take only what is necessaiy, provided you are not furnished with it/* These 
conditions were sworn to on ootb sides. Tissaphemes and the queen's brother 
e^re their hands to the colonels and captains, in token of amity. A&dr which 
Tissaphemes withdrew, to dispose his affairs ; promisir^ to return as soon as 
they would admit, in order to go back with them into his ^>emment. 

U^he Greeks waited for him above twenty days, continuing encamped near 
Ariffius, who received frequent visits from his brothers and other relations, as 
did the officers of his army, from the Persians of the different party ; who 
assured them from the kin^ of an entire oblivion of the past ; so that the 
friendship of Arisus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day more and 
more. This chan^^ eave them cause of uneasiness. Several of the officers 
went to Clearchus and the other generals, and said to them, ** What do we 
here any longer? Are we not sensible that the king desires to see us ail 
perish, that others may be terrified by our example ? Perhaps he keeps us 
waiting here, till he re-assembles his dispersed troops, or sends to seize the 
passes in our way ; for he will never suffer us tu return into Greece, to di- 
vulge our own glory and his shame." Clearchus made answer to this dis- 
course, that to depart without consulting the kir^, was to break with him, and 
declare war by violating the treaty ; that they should remain without a con- 
ductor, in a country where nobody would supply them with provisions ; that 
Ariseus would abandon them ; and that even their friends would become their 
enemies ; that he did not know but there might be other rivers to pass ; and 
that, though the Euphrates were the only one, they would not get over it, were 
the passage ever so little disputed : that if it were necessary to come to a bat- 
tle, they should find themselves without cavalry against an enemy that had a 
very numerous and excellent body of horse : so that if they gained the vic- 
tory, they could make no great advantage of it, and if they were overcome, 
they w&re utterly and irretrievably lost. ** Besides, why should the king, who 
has so many other means to destroy us, engage his word only to violate il, 
and thereby render himself execrable in the sight of gods and men!" 

Tissaphernes however arrived with his troops, in order to return into his go- 
vernment ; and they set forward all together under the conduct of that satrap, 
who supplied Ihem with provisions. Ariaeus, with his troops, encamped with 
the barbarians, and the Greeks separately at some distance, which kept up a 
continual distrust among them. Besides which, there happened frequent quar- 
rels for wood or forage, that augmented their aversion Tor each other. After 
three days march, they arrived at the wall of Media, which is one hundred feet 
high, twenty broad, and twenty leagues* in extent, all built of bricks, ce- 
mented with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which it was not very 
distant at one of its extremities. When they had passed it, they marched eight 
leagues in twc^ays, and came to the river Tigris, after havii^ crossed two of 
its canals, cut expressly for watering the countiy. They then passed the Ti- 
gris upon a bridge of twenty-seven boats near Sitacum, a very great and popu- 
lous city.t After four days march they arrived at another city, very powerful 
also, called Opis. They found there a bastard brother of Artaxerxes with a 
very considerable body of troops, which he was bringing from Susa and Ec- 
batana to his aid. He admired the fine order of the Greeks. From thence, 
having passed the deserts of Media, they came, after a march of six days, to a 
place called the lands of Parysatis : the revenues of which appertained to that 

Erincess. Tissaphemes, to insult the memory of her son Cyrus,'SO dearfy be- 
>ved by her, gave the villages to be phmdered by the Greeks. Continuity 
their march through the desert on the side of the Tigris, which they had on their 

* Twentj paratanf M. 
\ Tb« owfch of ihe Oreeks, and th« reit of the army, frofli the day after the battle till %e p&Miii? of 
4^ Tigris, abouadi io the text of X^enophon with rerjr ^reat obscurities, to explaia whicl- fully, requires n 
'l;MerUiion. M j plan does not pemU m» to ent^r U|tQ tueh difcmsioi^t vbiofa 1 UkUfki tbecM'vrs rttlw 
who are more able Uiaa 1 an 



t »ft, they arrived at Csnae, a veiy great and rich city, and in)in thence at th« 
river Zabates. 

The occasions of distrust increased every day between the Greeks and bar- 
barians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on him to come to a final explana- 
tion with Tissaphemes. He began by observing the sacred and inviolable na- 
ture of the treaties subsisting between them. " Can a man," said he, '* con- 
scious of the ffuilt of perjury, be capable of living at ease ? How would he 
shun the wrath of the gods, the witnesses of treaties, and escape their ven- 
geance, whose power is universal ?" He added afterwards many things to 
prove, that the Greeks were obliged by their own interest to continue faithful 
to him, and that by renouncing his alliance, they must first inevitably renounce, 
not only all religion, but reason and common sense. Tissaphemes seemed to 
relish this discourse, and spoke to him with all the appearance of the most 
perfect sincerity ; insinuating at the same time, that some person had done 
him bad offices with him. " If you will bring jour officers hither," said he, 
" I will show you those who have wronged you m their representations." He 
kept him to supper, and professed more friendship for him than ever. 

The next day, Clearchus proposed in the assembly, to go with the several 
commanders of the troops to Tissaphemes. He suspected Menon in particu- 
lar, whom he knew to have bad a secret conference with the satrap in the pre- 
sence of Ari^us ; besides which, they had already differed several times with 
each other. Some objected that it was not proper that all the generals should 
eo to Tissaphemes, and that it did not consist with prudence to rely implicit- 
ly upon the professions of a barbarian. But Clearchus continued to insist 
upon what he had moved, till it was agreed, that the four other commanders, 
with twenty captains, and about two hundred soldiers, under the pretext of 
buyinff provisions in the Persian camp, where there *was a market, should be 
sent auong with him. When they came to the tent of Tissaphemes, the five 
commanders, Clearchus, Menon, rroxenes, Agias, and Socrates, were suffered 
to enter ; but the captains remained without at the door. Immediately, on a 
certain signal before agreed on, those within were seized and the others c^t 
to the sword. Some Persian horse afterwards scoured the country, and killed 
all the Greeks they met, whether freemen or slaves. Clearchus and the 
other generafs, were sent to the king, who ordered their heads to be stnfck off". 
Xenopnon describes with sufficient extent the characters of these officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity for forming great 
enterprises. His courage was not rash, but directed by piudence, and re- 
tained all the coolness of his temper and presence of mind in the midst of the 
greatest dangers. He loved the troops, and let them want for nothing. He 
knew how to make them obey him, but out of fear. His mein was awful and 
severe ; his language rough, his punishment instant and rigorous : he ^ave 
way sometimes to passion, but presently came to himself, and always chastised 
with justice. His great maxim was, that nothing could be done in an army 
without a severe discipline ; and from him came the saying, that a soldier 
ought to fear his general more than the enemy. The troops esteemed his va- 
lour, and did justice to his merit ; but they were afraid of his humour, and 
did not love to serve under him.* " In a word," s^s Xenophon, '* the soldiers 
feared him as scholars do a severe pedagogue." We may say of him with Ta- 
citus, that by an excess of severity, he made what hacf otherwise been well 
done by him, unamiable ; " Cupidine severitatis, in his etiam quae rite face- 
ret, acerbus."t 

rroxenes was of Boeotia. From his infancy he aspired to great objects, and 
was industrious to make himself capable of them. He spared no means for. 
the attainment of instruction, and was the disciple of Goigias the Leontine, a 
celebrate(^ rhetorician, who sold his lectures at a very high price. When he 
found himself capable of commanding, and of doing good to hi^ friends, as 
-' I III J . ■ i ■'" _ ' . '^ 

* MftMbut •4iiumlio Tin ot faiv» i M pdonnrt.— Tacit. Hist. (. U. c. M. t T»«it. Ap«»1. c. Uiif. 
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wttU as of beii^ ienred by tfaem« be entered into tbe amice of Cyrut wKh 
the view of advancing himself. He did not want ambition, but would take 
no other path to ffloiy than that of virtqe. He would have been a perfect 
captain, if he bad bad to act with none but brave and disciplined men, and it 
had been only necessary to be beJoved. He was more apprehensive of being 
in tbe displeasure of bis soldiers, than his soldiers in his. He tboueht it suffi- 
cient for a commander to praise ^ood actions, without punishing bad ones ; for 
which reason, he was beloved by the worthy; but those of a cufierent cbarac 
ter abused bis gentleness. He died at thirty years of age. 

Could the two great persons we have here drawn, after Xenophon, have 
been moulded into one, something perfect might have been made of them ; 
retrenching their several defects, and retaining only their virtues ;* but it rarely 
happens, that the same man, as Tacitus says of Agricola, behaves, according 
to the exigency of times and circumstances, sometimes with gentleness, aua 
sometimes with severity, without lessening his authority by tbe former, or tbe 
affection of the people by the latter.! 

Menon was a fhessalian, avaricious and ambitious, but ambitious only from 
the motive of avarice, pureuing honour and estimation for tbe mere lucre of 
money. He courted the friendship of the great, and persons in authority, that 
he might have it in his power to commit injustice and oppression with impu- 
nity. To obtain his ends, all means with him were virtue; falsehood, fraud, 
perjury: while sincerity and integrity of heart were by him esteemed weak- 
ness and stujpidity. He loved nobody ; and if he professed friendship, it was 
only to deceive. As others made their glory consist in religion, probity, and 
honour, he valued himself upon injustice, deceit, and treacoery. He gained 
the favour of the ^eat by lalse reports, whispering with calumny ; and that 
of the soidiery by licence and impunity. In nne, he endeavoured to render 
himself terrible oy the mischief it was in his power to do, and imagined he 
favoured those to whom h» did none* 

1 bad thought to have retrenched these characters, which interrupt tbe thread 
of the history, but as they are a lively image of the manners of men, which 
in all times are the same, I thought retaining tbem would neither be useless 
Dor disagreeable to the reader* 

BECTIOir V. — ^RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS FROM THE PROTIlfCE 
OF BABYLON TO TREBISOND. 

The generals of the Greeks having been seized, and tbe officers who at- 
tended them massacred, the troops were in the highest consternation. They 
were dye or six hundred leagues from Greece, surrounded with great rivers 
and hostile nations, without any supplies of provisions. In this state of gene- 
' ral dejection, they could not think of taking either nourishment or repose. 
In the middle of the night, Xenophon, a young Atlienian, but of prudence and 
capacity superior to his years, went to some of the officers, and represented 
to them, that they had no time to lose ; that it was of the last importance to 
prevent the bad desighs o( tbe enemy ; that however small their number, they 
would render themselves formidable, if they behaved with boldness and reso- 
lution ; that valour and not multitude determines the success of arms ; and 
that it was necessary above all things to nominate generals immediately ; be- 
cause an army without commanders is like a body without a soul. A council 
was immediately held, at which a hundred officers were present, and Xeno- 
phon being desired to speak, deduced tbe reasons at large which he bad first 
but lightly touched upon ; and by his advice commancfers were appointed. 
They Were, Timasion for Clearchus, Zanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for ^ias, 
Philesius lor Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes.J 

♦ >V'^o'""* i>"«»*;'«|«»iu» t«n»p«raineotu», fi, deippti* utrimqiie vitii*, «ol» virtotei •iiao«f«iltor.— TmU. 
H«t. 1 "• c. 5. 

t Pro varii^ teinporibut ac nr^otiU •crvrus et eomic sec ill}, quod eat i^atimiim« Mt f»ciUtM tuelonlv 
|»m« »u( leventat ftnorem. dimiouit^oTacU. in Agru}. o. ix. 
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iBeibre the break of day, they assembled the army. The generals made 
ipeecbes to animate the troops, and Xenopbon among the rest. " Fellow sol- 
diers," said he, " the loss of so many brave men by vile treachciy, and Jie 
being abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable : but we must not sink 
under our misfortunes ; and if we cannot conquer, let us choose rather to 
perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands of barbarians, who would inflict 
UDon us the greatest miseries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of 
Plataeae, Thermopyl«e, Salamin, and the many others wherein our ancestors, 
though with a small number, have foup^ht and defeated the innumerable ar- 
mies of the Persians, and thereby rendered the name alone of Greek for ever 
formidable. It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we possess, of 
acknowledging no masters upon earth but the gods, nor any happiness but what 
consists with liberty. Those gods, the avengers of perjuiy, and witnesses of 
the enemy's treason, will be favourable to us ; and as they are attacked in th« 
violation of treaties, and take pleasure in humbling the proud and exalting the 
loiv, they will also follow us to battle, and combat for us. For the rest, fel- 
loiv-soldiers, as we have no refuge but in victory, which must be our hope. 
and will make us ample amends for whatever it costs to attain it ; I should 
believe, if it were your opinion, that for making a more ready and less diffi- 
cult retreat, It would be very proper to rid ourselves of all the useless bag- 
gage, and to keep only what is absolutely necessary in our march.^ All th< 



soldiers that moment lifled up their hands, to sig^iify their approbation and 
consent to all that had been said, and without loss of time set fire to their 
tents and carriages ; such of them as had too much equipage giving it to othen 
who had too little, and destroying the rest. 

It was resolved to march the army without tumult or violence, if their re- 
turn was not opposed ; but otherwise to force themselves a passage through 
the enemy. They began their march in the form of a great hollow square, 
with the baggage in the centre. Chirisophus the Lacedaemonian had the van- 
guard : two of the oldest captains the right and left ; and Timasion with Xeno- 
pbon were posted in the rear, as the x$^ungest officers. The fii*st day was diffi- 
cult ; because, having neither horse nor sliDgers,they were extremely harassed 
by a detachment sent against them : but they provided against that inconve-. 
nience by following Xenopbon's advice. They chose two hundred men out of 
the Rhodians in the army, whom they armed with slings, and augmented their 
pay for their encouragement. They could throw as far again as the Persians, 
because they discharged balls of lead, and the others made use of large flints. 
They mounted also a squadron of fifty men upon the horses intended for the 
baggage, and supplied their places with other beasts of burden. By the 
means of this supply, a second detachment of the enemy were very severely 
handled. 

After some days march, Tissaphemes appeared with all his forces. He con- 
tented himself with harassing tne Greeks, who moved on continually. The 
latter observing the difficulty of retreating in a hollow square in the face of 
the enemy, from the unevenness of ground, hedges, and other obstacles, which 
might oblige them to break it, changed their oraer of battle, and marched in 
two columns, with the little baggaji^e they had in the space between them 
They formed a body of reserve of^six hundred chosen men, whom they di 
vided into six companies, and sub-divided by fifties and tens to facilitate tbeii 
motions according to occasion. When the columns came close to each other, 
they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both sides, to 
avoid disorder ; and when they opened, they fell mto the void space in the 
rear between the coiumns. Upon any occasion of attack, they immediatl^Iy 
ran where it was necessaiy. The (jrreeks stood several chaiges ; but they 
were neither considerable, nor attended with much loss. 

They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth would not admit them to 
pats it without boats, they were obliged to cross the Cardncian mountains ; 
oecause there was no other way, and the prisoners reported, that from theiKa 
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they would enter Armenia, where thej might pass the Tigris ftt its source, wnA 
aAerwanls the Euphrates, not vei^ distant from it. To gain these defiles be- 
fore the enemy could seize them, it was tliought proper to set forwards in the 
ni^t, in order to arrive at the foot of the mountains by the break of day ; 
which was done accordingly. Chirisophus continued at the head of the ad- 
vanced guard, with the troops armed with missive weapons, besides his ordi- 
nary corps, and Xenophon in the rear, with only the heavy-armed soldiers, 
because at that time there was nothing to fear on that side. The inhabitants 
of the country had taken possession of several of the heights, from whence it 
was necessary to drive them, which could not be done without great danger 
and difficulty. 

The officers having held a council of war, were of opinion, that it was proper 
to leave behind them all the beasts of burden not absolutely necessary, with 
all the slaves lately taken ; because they would retard their march too much 
in the great defiles they had to pass ; besides which, it required a greater 
quantity of provisions to support them, and those who had the care of the 
beasts were useless in flight. That reflation was executed without delay ; 
and they continued their march, sometimes fightii^, and sometimes halting. 
The passing of the mountains, which took up seven days, fatigued the troops 
exceedingly, and occasioned some loss ; but at length they arrived at villages 
where they Mound provisions in abundance, and rested some days to recover 
the severe fatigues the army had suffisred ; in comparison with which,all they 
had undergone in Persia was trivial. 

They found themselves soon after exposed to new dai^er. Almost at the 
foot of the mountains, they came to a river, two hundred feet in breadth, called 
Centrites, which stopped their march. They had to defend themselves against 
the enemy, who pursued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of 
the countiy, who defended the opposite side of the river. They attempted in 
vain to pass it in a place where the water came up to their arm-pits, and were 
carried slway by the rapidity of the current, which the weight of their arms 
made them unable to resist. By good fortune they discovered another place 
not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the people of the country pass. 
It required abundance of address, diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy 
oo both sides of them. The army, however, passed the river at length with- 
out much loss. 

They marched a1\erwards with less interruption ; passed the source of the 
Tigris, and arrived at the little river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 
many villacres on its banks. Here began the western Annenia, which Jivas go- 
verned by Tiribasus, a satrap much beloved by the king, and who had the ho- 
nour to help him to mount on horseback when at the court :* he offered to let the 
army pass, and to suffer the soldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition 
that they should commit no ravages in their march ; which proposal was ac- 
cepted, and ratified on each side. Tiribasus kept always a flying camp at a 
small distance from the army. There fell a great quantity of snow which ffave 
the tnxtps some inconvenience ; and they learnea from a prisoner, that Tiri- 
basus had a design to attack the Greeks at a pass of the mountains, in a defile 
through which they must necessarily march. They prevented him by seizing: 
that post, af\er having put the enemy to flight. After some days march through 
deserts, they passed the Euphrates near its source, not having the water above 
their middles. 

They suffered exceedingly aflerwards from a north wind, which blew in their 
faces, and prevented respiration ; so that it was thought necessary to sacrifice 
to the wind, upon which it seemed to abate. They marched on in snow five 
or six feet deep, which killed several servants and beasts of burden, besides 
thirty soldiers. They made fires during the night, for they found plenty of 

♦ The FnmIi te»Mlatorof XeiiophoaMjf.««h« WM Um kii««t stimip wlm te pil w kooeu^ck," 
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wood. All the next day, they continued their march through the snow ; when 
many of them« from the excess of hunger, followed with languor or fainting, 
continued lying upon the ground, through weakness and want of spirits. When 
somethim; bad been given them to eat, they found themselves relieved, and 
continued their march. 

The enemy still pursued them ; many of whom, overtaken by the night, re- 
mained on the way without fire or provisions, so that several died of their 
hardships, and the enemy who followed them took some baggage. Some sol- 
diers were also left behind, who had lost their sight, and others tlieir toes, by 
the snow. Against the first evil it was good to wear something black before 
the eyes : and against the other, to keep the legs always in motion, and to 
bare the feet at night. Arriving in a more commodious place, tliey dispersed 
themselves into the neighbouring villages, to recover and repose after their 
fatigues. The houses were built under ground, with an opening at top, like a 
well, through which the descent was by a ladder ; but' there was another en- 
trance for cattle. They found there, sheep, cows, goats, poultiy i with wheat, 
barley, and pulse ; and for drink, there was beer, which was veiy strong, when 
not mingled with water, but was agreeable to those who were used to it. They 
drank this with a reed out of the vessels that held the beer, upon which they 
saw the baf-ley swim. The master of the house where Xenophon lay, received 
him very kindly, and even showed him where he had concealed some wine ; 
besides which, be made him a present of several horses. He taught him also 
to fasten a kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the same to the other beasts 
of burden, to prevent their sinking in the snow : without which, they would 
have been up to the ^irth in it at every step. The army, afte. having rested 
seven days in these villages, resumed their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the river Araxes, called also 
the Phasus, which is about one hundred feet in breadth. Two days aAer, 
they discovered the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the Taochlans, who kept the 
pass of the mountains, to prevent their descending into the plain. They saw 
it was impossible to avoid coming to a battle with them, and resolved to give 
it the same day. Xenophon, who had observed that the enemy defended only 
the ordinary passage, and that the mountain was three leagues in extent, pro- 
posed sending a detachment to take possession of the heights that commanded 
the enemy ; which would not be dimcult, as they might prevent all suspicion 
of their design by a march in the night, and by making a false attack by the 
main road, to amuse the barbarians. This was accordingly executed, the 
enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

They crossed the country of the Chalybes,who were the most valiant of all the 
barbarians in those parts. When they killed an enemy, they cut off his head, 
and carried it about in triumph, singing and dancing. They kept themselves 
close shut up in their cities ; and when the army marched, fell suddenly upon 
the rear, after having carried every thing of value in the country into places 
of safety. After twelve or fifteen days march, they arrived at a very high 
mountain, called Tecqua, from whence they descried the sea. The first who 
perceived it, raised great shouts of joy for a considerable time ; which caused 
Xenophon to imagine that the vanguard was attacked, and go up with all haste 
to support it. As he approached nearer, the cry of " the sea I the sea !" was 
heard distinctly, and the alarm changed into joy and gayety ; and when they 
came to the top, nothing was heard but a confused noise of the whole army 
crying out together, "the sea! the sea!" while they could not refrain from 
tears, nor from embracing their i^enerals and officers. And then, without wait- 
ing for orders, they heaped up a pile of stones, and erected a trophy with 
broken bucklers and other arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, one of which was 
hiffher than the rest ; and of that the people of the countiy had possessed them*- 
selves. The Greeks drew up in order of battle at the bottom of «t to ascend, 
for the access was liol impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
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march in line of battle, hvtlhr files; becmiae Ibe 8oldiei« could nbtkeep MM 
ranks from the ine<juality ot the ^und, being in some pkces easy, and in 
others difficult to clirab, which mig^ht discouraj^e them. That advice wfta ap- 
proved, and the army foraled accorakig to it. The heavy aroed troops amount- 
ed to eifi^faty files, each consisting of aTOut one hundred nien, with ei^teen hun- 
dred light-armed soldiers, divided into three bodies, one of which was posted 
on the right, another on the left, and a third in the centre. After havii^ en* 
couraged his troops, by representing to them that this was the last obstacle 
they had to surmount, and implored the assistance of the gods, the army beean 
to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to support their chaige, and dis 
persed. They passed the mountain and encamped in villages, where they 
found provisions in abundance. 

A veiy strange accident happened there to the army, which threw them into 
great consternation. For the soldiers fielding abundance of bee hives in that 
place, and eating the honey, they were taken with violent vomitings and fluxes, 
attended with raving fits : so that those who were least il), seemed like dninken 
men, and the rest either furiously mad or dying. The earth was strewed with 
their bodies as aftei a defeat ; however, none of theih died, and the distem- 
per ceased the next day about the same hour it had taken them. The third 
or fourth day the soldiers ^ot up, but in the condition people are in aAer hav- 
ingtaken a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisond, a Greek colony of Sino- 
tiians, situated upon the Euxine or Black Sea, in the province or Colchis. 
Here they lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitt^^d themselves of the vows 
they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain a happy 
return into their own country. They also celebrated the games of the horse 
and foot races, wrestling, boxing, ana the pancratium ; the whole attended with 
the greatest joy and solemnity. 

SECTION VI. — THE GREEKS ARRIVE UPOW THE SEA COAST OPPOSITE TO 
BYZANTIUM. XENOPBON JOINS THIMBRON. 

After having offered sacrifices to the several divinities, and celebrated the 
games, they deliberated upon the proper measures for their return into Greece.* 
They concluded on going thither by sea ; and for that purpose Chirisophus 
offered to go to Anaxibius, the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, to obtain 
ships from him. He set out directly ; and Xenophon regulated the order It 
was necessai^' to observe, and the precautions to be taken for the security of 
the camp, provisions, and forage. . He believed il also proper to make sure of 
some vessels besides those that were expected, and made some expeditions 
against the neighbouring people. 

As£Jhirisophus did not return so soon as was expected, and provisions be- 
gan to be wanting, it was resolved to proceed by land ; because there was not 
a sufficient number of ships to transport the whole army, and those which the 
precaution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted to carry the women, the 
old and sick men, with all the unnecessary baggage. The army continued its 
march, and lay ten days at Cerasus,t where there was a general review of the 
troops, who were found to amount to eight thousand six nundred men, out of 
about ten thousand ; the rest having died in the retreat, of their wounds, fk- 
tigues, or diseases. 

Durii^ the short time the Greeks remained in these parts, several disputes 
arose with the inhabitants of tlie countiy as well as with some of the offi- 
cers, who were jealous of Xenophon's authority, and endeavoured to render 
him odious to the army. But his wisdom and moderation p'lt a stpp to these 
disorders ; having made the soldiers sensible that their safety depended upon 

• Xf Dopb. I. iii. 
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From Cerasas (hej went to Cotyora, which is at no great distance from it 
They there deliberated again upon the prooer measures for their return. The 
inhabitamts of the cevmitiy represented the almost insuperable difficulties of go- 
ing br land, ilt>m the defiles and rivers thej had to pass, and ofiered to supply 
the GreelLi with ships. This seemed the best expedient^ and the army em- 
barked accordingly. They arriyed the next day at Sinope, a city of Papbla- 
Konia, and a colony of themilesians. Chirisopnus repaired thither with gal- 
leys, bat without money, though the troops expected to receive some. He as* 
sured them that the anny should be paid, as soon as Ihey were out of the Eux- 
ine sea ; and that their retreat was universally celebrated, and the subject of 
tbe disconrse and admiration of all Greece. 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to Greece^ desired to malbe 
some booty before they arrived there, and with that view resolved to noininate 
a general with Ml authority ; whereas^ till then, all affairs were determined in 
the council of war by the phirality of voices. They cast their eyes upon 
Xenophon, and caused him to be desired to accept that office. He was not 
insensible of the honour of commandmg in chief; but be foresaw the conse^ 
quences, and desired time to consider. After iiavin? expressed the highest 
sense of gratitude for an offer so much to his honour, he represented, that to 
avoid jealousy and division, the success of affairs, and the interest of tbe army, 
seemed to require that they should choose a Lacedaemonian for their general ; 
and that the Spartan state which at that time actually governed Greece, would, 
in consideration of that choice, be disposed to support them> This ai^^umenf 
did not please them : and they objected to it, that they were far from intend^ 
in^ a pervile dependence upon Sparta, or to submit to regulate tbeir entet^ 
prises by the pleasure or dislike ot that state : and pressed him again to accept 
the commanol He was then obliged to explain himself sincerely, and with- 
out evasion; and declared, that having consulted tbe gods by sacrifice, upon 
tbe offer they made him, they had manifested their will by evident signs, from 
which it appeared that they did not approve their choice. It was surprising 
to see the impression which the sole mention of the gods made upon the sol- 
diers, otherwise very warm and tenacious ; and who besides are commonly but 
little affected with motives of religion. Their great ardour abated imme- 
diately ; and without making any reply, tbey proceeded to elect Chirisophus^ 
though a Lacedaemorian, for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. ' Discord, as Xenophon had fore* 
seen, arose among the troops, who were angry that their general prevented 
their plundering the Grecian cities, by which they passed. This disturbance 
was principally excited by the Peloponnesians, who composed one half of the 
army, and could not see Xenoplion, an Athenian, in authority without pain. 
Different measures were proposed; but nothing being decided, on, the troops 
divided themselves inio three bodies, of which the Achaians and Arcadians, 
that is, the Peloponnesians, were the principal, amounting to four thousand 
five hundred heavy armed foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals. 
Chirisophus commanded another party of about fourteen hundred men, besides 
seven hundred light armed infantry. Xenophon had the third, almost equal m 
number, of which three hundred were light armed soldiers, with about (ortj 
horse, which were- all the cavaliy of the army. The first having obtained 
ships from tlie people of Heraclea, a city of Pontus, to whom they had sent to 
demand them, set oat before the rest to obtam some booty, and make a ^descent 
in the portof Calpe* Chirisophus, who was sick, marched by land ; but with* 
out quitting the coast, Xenophon landed at Heraclea, and entered into the 
heart of the countiy. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence of the troops dnd their leaders had 
involved them hi difficuHies, not without loss; from whence the addre?i.« oT 
Xenophon extricated them more than once. Being all re-united, after v^ 
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B/zantium, whither they lepaired some da^^s at)er, having passed the amaH 
arm of the sea which separates the two coDtinents. They were on the point 
of plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud and injury which 
had been done them, and from the hope of enriching themselves ai once : 
when Xenophon made all possible haste thither. He admitted the justness oi 
their revenge j but he made them -sensible of the fatal consequences which 
would attend it. *' After jrour plundering this city, and destroying the Liace* 
daemonians established in it, you will be deemed the mortal enemies of their 
republic, and of all their allies. Athens, my countiy, that had four hundred 
galleys at sea and in the arsenals, when it took up arms against theiDy great 
sums of money in its treasunr, a revenue of a thousand talents, and was in 
possession of all the isles of Greece, and of many cities in EUirope and Asia, 
of which this was one, has nevertheless been reduced to yield to their power, 
and submit to their sway. And do you, who are but a handful of men, hope, 
without generals, provisions, allies, or any resource, either from Tissapbemes, 
who has betrayed you, or the king of Persia, whom you have attempted to 
dethrone ; can you hope, I say, in such a condition, to make head against the 
Lacedxraonians ? Let us demand satisfaction from the Byzantines, and not 
averse their iault by a much greater of our own, which must draw upon us 
inevitable Tuin.'* He was believed, and the affair accommodated. 

From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to serve Seutbes, prince of Thrace, 
who had before solicited him by his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order 
to re-establish him in bis father's dominions, of which his enemies had deprived 
him.* He had made Xenophon great promises for himself and his troops ; 
but when they had done him the service he wanted, he was so far from keep- 
ing his word, that he did not give them the pa^r agreed upon. Xenophon re- 
proached him exceedingly with this breach ot faith ; imputing his perfidy to his 
minister Heraclides, who thought to make his court to his master, by saving 
l^iim a sum of money, at the expense of justice, faith and honesty ; qualities 
which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, as they contribute the 
most to his reputation, as well as to the success of affairs and the securi^ of a 
state. But that treacherous minister, who looked upon honour, probity and 
justice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing real hut the possession 
of much money, had no thought beyond that of enriching himself by any 
means whatever, and first robbed his master with impunity, and then all his 
subjects. •• However,*' continued Xenophon, ** eveiy wise man, especially 
when in authority and command, ought to regard justice, probity, and the faith 
of engagements, as the most precious treasure he can possess, and as an as- 
sured resource, and an infallible support, in all the events that can happen." 
Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting in this manner with regard to 
the troop, as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thracian; but avarice 
had extinguished all sense of honour in him. 

While the dispute between Seutbes and Xenophon was warmest, Charminus 
and Polynices arrived, as ambassadors from Lacedsemon, and brought advice, 
■that the republic had declared war against Tissaphernes and Plmmabasus ; 
that Thimbron had already embarked with the troops, and promised a daric 
per month to eveiy soldier, two to each officer, and four to tne colonels, who 
should eng^age in the service. Xenophon accepted the offer; and having 
obtained m>m Seutbes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, part of the nay 
due to him, he went by sea to Lampsacus with the army, which amountea at 
that time to almost six thousand men. From thence he advanced to Peigamus, 
a city in the province of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, where ended 
the ex[)edition of the Greeks, a great nobleman returning into Persia, he took 
him, his wife and children, with all his equijiage, and by that meana found 
buQself in a condition to bestow great liberalities among the soldiers, and to 
" " ' ■ '• . ■ ■ . ■ — ,^. ■-<-■■'- ■ ... ■,i. 
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at JeMtfa amTed, who took upon him the command of the trooos, and having 
joinea them with his own, marched against Tissaphemes and Pfaaitiabasus. 

Sticli was the event of the expedition of Cjum.* Xenophon neckons from 
the fir&t setting out of the army of that prince from the city of Ephesus, to 
their arrival where the battle was fought, five hundred and thirty parasangas 
or leagues, and ninety three days march ; and in their return from the place 
of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast of the Euxine or Black Sea, six 
hundred and twenty parasangas or leag^s, and a hundred and twenty days 
march.! And adding t>oth together, he says, the way, going and coming, was 
^eleven hundred and nfty-fivet parasar^s or leagues, and two hundred and 
^deeo days march ; and that the whole time occupied by the army in per^ 
forming that journey, including the days of rest, was fifteen months.^o 

It appears by this calculation, that tbe army of Cyrus marched daily, on an 
average, almost six parasangas or leagues in going, and onl^ five in their re*- 
tunuH It was natural that Cyrus, who desued to surprise bis brother, should 
tise ail possible diligence for that purpose. 

^ This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has always been esteemed among 
lodges in the art of war, as I have already observed, a perfect model in its 
Kind, and without a parallel. Indeed no enterprise could he formed with more 
valour and braveiy, conducted with more prudence, nor executed with more 
success Ten thousand men, five or six hundred leagues from their o\m 
country, who had lost their generals and best officers, ami find themselves ?d 
the heart of the enemy's vast empire, undertake, in the sight of a victorious 
anil numerous arm^r, with their king at the head of them^ to retire through 
the seat of his empire, and in a manner from tbe gates of his palace ; to tra- 
verse a vast extent of unknown countries, almost all in arms against them, 
without beii«r dismayed by the prospect of^the innumerable obstacles and dai»* 
gers to which they were every moment exposed ; passes of rivers, of moun- 
tains and defiles ; open attacks ; secret ambuscades from 4he people upon 
their route ; famine, almost inevitable in vast and desert regions ; and, above 
a!\ the treachery they had to fear from the troops who seemed to be em- 
ployed in escortii^ them, but who in reality had orders to destroy them. For, 
Artaxerxes, who was sensible how greatly the return of those Greeks into tbeir 
country would disgrace him, and tarnish the gloi^ of the empire in tbe sfebt 
of all nations, bad lefl nothing und(>ne to prevent it ; and he desired tbeir de- 
struction, says Plutarcb, more passionately than to conquer Cyrus himself, of 
to preserve the sovereignty of his estates. Those ten thousand men, however, 
notwithstanding so many obstacles, carried their point, and arrived, through a 
thousand dangers, victorious and triumphant, in their own countiy. Anthony 
long after, wl^sn pursued by the Parthians almost in the same country, finding 
himself in like danger, cried out in admiration of tbeir invincible valour, 
**0h ! the retreat of the ten thousand !"ir 

It was tlie success of this famous retreat which filled the people of Greece 
with contempt for Artaxerxes, by demonstrating to them, that gold, silver, 
lutury, voluptuousness, and a numerous seraglio of women, were the only merit 

• ZeooDb. de Baped. Cjr. 1. ii. p. 976. t Ibid. I. iii. p. s&S. 
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power were only pride and vain osleatation. It was- this pnjodice^ mere gene* 
ral than ever in Greece, after this ceUhrated expedition, that gfave birth to 
those bold enterprises oi the Greeks, of *ivhicb ive shal) soon tieat, that made 
Artaierxes tremble upon his throne, and brought te Perrian empiw to the very 
brink of destruction* 

teCTIOir TII.— CONSE^XTElfCES OF TU£ DEATR OF CTRU8, C|UXaj^TT OF FJkBrT- 
8ATIS. STATIRA POISONfiO* 

I RETURir to what passed after the battle of Cunaxa, in the court of Artn- 
xerxes.* As he believed that he killed Cjrus with his own hand, and loofaed 
upon that action as the most glorious of his life, he desired that all tbe woiid 
should think the same ; and it was woundjn^ him in the roost tender pcnnt to 
dispute that honour, or endeavour to divide it with him. The Carian soldier, 
>vbom we mentioned before, not contented with the great presents the hifie 
had made him upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all thai woim 
hear him, that none but himsell had killed Cyrus, and that the king did bioa 
reat injustice in depriving him of the gloiy due to him. The prinee, upon 
eing informed of that insdence, conceived a jealousy equally base and <aruel, 
and had the weakness to cause him to be delivered to raiyaatis, wbo had sworn 
the destruction of all who had any share in the death of her son. Animated by 
her barbarous revenge, she commanded the executioners to take the unfortunate 
M'retcb, and to make him suffer the most exquisite tortures during ten ,days : 
then, aher they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted brass into his ears, tilJ 
he expired in that cruel misery ; which was accordingily executed* 

Mithridates also, having boasted in an^^tertainment where he had become 
heated with wine, that it was he who gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid veiy 
dear for that sottish and imprudent vanity ^ be was condeaiBed to suffer the- 
punishment of the troughs J one of tbe xnosl cruel that was ever invented ; and 
after having languished in torment during sevente^ dayS) di^d at last in ex 
cruciating misery. 

There only remained for the final executions of her prefect, and fully to sa- 
tiate her vengeance,, the punishment of tbe. king's eunuch, Mesahates, who, by 
his master's order, had cut off the hetad and hand of CyruSi But as there was 
nothing to take hold of in. his conduct, Paiysatis laiid tbe following snare for 
him. She was a woman of great address, had ai>unddnGe of wit, and excelled 
in plavine at a certain ganM> with dice. After the war, she was reconciled 
with tbe king, plaved olten with him, was of all his parties, bad an unbounded 
complaisance for him, and far from contradicting him in any thing, prevented 
his desires, did not blush at indulging his passions, and even at supplying 
him with the means of gratifying them. But she took a special caie never to 
lose sight of him, and to leave ^tira as little alone with htm as she coHld, de 
siring to gain an absolute ascendency over her son* 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed^ and with ne thoughts hul of 
diverting himself; she proposed planj^iagat dice with himfor a thousand <b«ries4 
to which he readily consented. She. sufiared him to wip^ and paki^ down tJie . 
money. But affectiiv^ regret and vexation, she pressed him to be^in again, 
and to play with her tor an eunuch. The kine, who suspected notlune, com- 
plied, and they agreed to except five of the mourite eunuchs on each side, 
th^t the winner should take their choice out of the rest, and the Wser be bound 
to deliver him. Having made these conditions, they sat down to play. Tbe 
<iueen was all attention to the game, and made use pfall herskHI and address 
in it ; besides which, the dice favoured her. She won, and chose Mesahates, 
tor he was not one of the excepted. As soon as she got him into her hands, 
andbefohS the king could have the least suspicion of^the revenge she oiedv* 

* R Jt^A Artaut. |>. tOlft — 10^1. t See th« deMrifnioo of this tortara io Pn^e 97 of this Tolam* 
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fated, she delivered him to the execufionen, and commanded Uiem to flea him 
alite, to fay him alterwards upon three croif* bars,^ and (o stretch his skin a| 
large before his eyes upon t\i^o stakes p^pared for that purpose, which was 
peHbmed acconlingly. When the kiijr knew this, he was yerr sorry for it, 
and violently aiigry with his mother. But without giving herself any farther 
trouble about it, she told h5m with a smile, and in a jesting way, •* really you 
are a mat loser, and must be highly in the rieht, to be so much out of humour 
for a decrepit wretch of a eunuch, when I, who tost a thousand good darics, 
and paid them down upon the spot, do not say a word, and am salisBed." 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays and preparations for a 
greater crime, which Paiysatis meditated. She had retained at heart a violent 
hatred for oueen Statfra, which she had suffered to escape her upon many oc- 
casions. She perceived plainly, that her influence ^ith the kiil^, her son, was 
only the effect of his respect and consideration for her as his mother; whereas 
that for Statira was founded in love and confidfence, the best security of credit 
with him. What is the jealousy of an ambitious woman incanable of? She re- 
solved to rid herself, whatever it might cost her, of so formiaable a rival. 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, she feigned a reconciliation 
with her daughter-in-law, and treated her with all the exterior marks of sin- 
cere friendship and real confidence. The two queens appearing therefore to 
have foi^ot their former suspicions and differences, Hved well together, saw 
one another as before, and eat at each other's apartments. But as both of 
them knew how much the friendships ^nd caresses of the court were to be re- 
lied upon, especially among the worn, n, they were neither of them deceived 
in the other ; and the same fears alwav <S!iSsisting, they kept upon their guards 
and never eat but of the same dishes and pieces. Could one believe it possible 
to deceive so attentive and cautious a vigilance ? Parysatis one day, when hei 
daughter-in-law was at table with her, took an exqnisitely delicious bird, that 
had been served up, cut it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and eat the 
other herself. Statira soon after was seized with sharp pains, and having quit- 
ted the table, died in the most dreadful convulsions, not without inspiring the 
king with the most violent suspicions of his mother, of whose cruelty and im- 
placable' and revengeftil spirit, ne was sufficiently sensible before. He made 
the strictest inauiiy into the crime. AH his mother's officers and domestics 
were siezed and put to the question ; whenGygis, one of the women and con- 
fidants of Paiysatis, confessed the whofe. She had caused one side of a knife 
to be rubbed with poison ; so that Parysatis having cut the bird in two, put the 
sound part into her own mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that was 
poisoned. Gygis was put to death after the manner in which the Persians 
putiiahed poisoners, which was to lay their heads upon a great and veiy broad 
stone, and beat upon it with another till they were entirely crushed, and had 
no remains of their former figure. As for Parysatis, the king contented himself* 
with confining her to Babybn^ where she demanded to retire, and told her that 
he would never set his foot within it while she was there. 



CHAPTER in. 

Thc principal contents of this chafer are, the enterpriies of the Lacede- 
monians in Asia Minor, their defeat atCnidos, the !^-estabKshment of the walls 
and power ofv Athens, the famous peace of AntalcidN presicribed to thc Greeks 
by Artaxerxes Mnemon, the wars of that prince against Evagoras, king of Cy- 
prus, and the Cadusians. I^'be persons who are most eo))6ptcuous in this inter- 
val are, Lysander and Agesilaus, on the side of the Lacedaemonians, and Conon 
cm that of tlie Athenians. 

* 9*llitireh •ipUins this circtimttabee 6o*'aAh«r.' 
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0CCTIOV l.-^RECIAir CITIES OF lOITU IMPLORB AID OF LACCDJElTOff. AOeSl' 
LAU8 ELECTED KlffG. HIS CHARACTER. 

The cities c^ Ionia, that bad taken part with Cyprus, apprehending the we>- 
flentinent of Tmaphemes, bad £j[*ph*ea to the Lacedaemonians, as the deliver- 
ers of Greece, for their support in the possession of the libertv they enjoyed, 
and to prevent their country from being ravaged. We have alreacw satd that 
Thimbron was sent thither, to whose troops Xenophon bad joined his, after 
their return from Persia.* Thimbron was soon recalled upon some discontent, 
and bad for bb successor Dercyllidas, rumamed Sisyphus, from bis industry in 
fiodine resources, and bis xapacity in inventing warlike machines. He took 
upon him the command of me army at Epbesus. When he arrived theie, he 
was apprised that there was a difference between the two satraps who coat- 
manded in the countiy.t 

The provinces of the Persian monarcby^many of which, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the ernpire, requiring too much application to be governed imme- 
diately by the prince, were confided to the care of the great lords, commonly 
called satraps. They bad each of them in their government an almost sove- 
reign authority, and were, properly speaking, not unlike the viceroys we see 
in our days in some neigbbounng states. They were supplied with a number 
of troops sufficient for tfe defence of the country. They appointed all officers, 
disposed of the governments of cities, and were charged with levying and re- 
mitting the .ributes to the prince. They had power to raise troops, to treat 
with neighbouring states, and even with the generals of the enemy ; in a word,, 
to do evenr thing necessaiy to the good order and tranquillitv of their govern^ 
ments. They were independent of one another ; and though they served the 
same master, and it was their duty to concur to the same eiKls, yet each being 
more desirous of the particular aavantage of his own province, than the gene- 
ral ^ood of the empire, the^ often differed among themselves, formed opposite 
desif ris, refused aid to their colleagues in necessity, and sometimes acted di< 
rectly against them. The remoteness of the court, and the absence of the prince,, 

fave room for these dissentions ; and periiaps a secret policy contributed to 
eep them up, to elude or prevent conspiracies, which t«K> good an understand- 
ing amom^ the goyemors might have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissaphemes and Pharnabasus 
were at variance, made a truce with the former; that he might not have them 
both upon bis bands at the same time, be entered the province of Pbaroabasui^ 
and advanced as (ar as £olia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that pravince under the satrap^s authority; 
and as a(\er his death it was to hare been given to another, Mania, his widow, 
went to Pbamabasus with troops and mesents, and told him, that having been 
the wife of a man who had rendered nim great services, sbe desired bim not 
to deprive her of her husband's reward ; that she should serve him with the 
same zeal and fidelity; and that if sbe failed in either, he was always at liberty 
to take her sfovemment from her. Sue was continued in it by this meaos» 
and acquitted herself with all the judgment and ability that could have been 
expected from the most consummate person in the art of governing. To the 
ordinary tributes which her husband had paid, she added presents of an ex- 
traordinary inagniScence ; and when Pbamabasus came into her province, sbe 
entertained him more splendidly than any of the other governors. She was Dot 
contented with the conservation of the cities committed to her care ; she made 
I new conquests, and took UfB^ the Lydians and Pisidians,Lanssa, Amaxita, 

and Colona, 
! Hence we may observe, that prudence, good sense, and courage, belong to 

1 both sexes. Sbe was present in all expeditions in a chariot, and in person cb« 
I creed rewards and punishments. None of the neigbbouring provinces bad 
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% finer tinny than hen, in which she had a ^at number of Greet soldiers iit 
her pay. She even attended Phamabasus in all his enterprises, and was of 
no common support to him. So that the satrap, who knew all the value uf so 
extraordinaiy a merit, did more honour to this lady than to all the other go- 
vernors. He even admitted her into his council, and t^ated her with a dis- 
tinction that might have excited jealousy, if the modesty and affability of that 
lady had not prevented bad effects, by throwing, in a manner, a veil over all her 
perfections, which softened their lustre, and let them appear only as objects of 
admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, her son-in-law, stung 
with the reproach of suffering a woman to command in his place, and abusing 
the entire conOdence she reposed in him, which gave him access to her at all 
times, strangled her, with her son. After her death, he seized two fortresses,, 
wherein she hadjsecured her treasures ; the other cities declared against him. 
He did not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at 
this juncture. All the fortresses of iEolia, either voluntarily or by force, sur- 
rendered to him; and Midias was deprived of the possessions he had so un- 
justly acquired. The Lacedsmonian general having granted Pharnabasus a 
truce, took up his winter quarters in Bithynia, to avoid being cbaigeable to 
his allies. 

The next year, being continued in the command, he marched into Thrace^ 
and arrived at the Chersonesus.* He knew that the deputies of the countiy 
had been at Sparta to represent the necessity of fortifying the isthmus with a 
good wall against the frequent incursions of the barbarians, which prevented 
the cultivation of the lands. Having measured the space, which is more than 
a league in breadth, he distributed the work among the soldiers, and the wall 
was finished in the autumn of the same year. Within this space were enclosed 
eleven cities, several ports, a ereat number of arable lands and plantations, 
with pasture of all kinds. The work being finished, he returned into Asia, 
after having reviewed the cities, and found them all in good condition. 

Conon the Athenian, afier losing the battle of iEgospotamos, having con- 
demned himself to a voluntary banishment, continued in the isle of Cyprus 
with king Evagoras, not only for the safety of his person, but in expectation of 
a change in affairs ; " like one," sa^s Plutarch, " who waits the return of the tide 
before he embarks.'* He had always in view the re-estabiishmeni of the Athe- 
nian power, to which his defeat had given a mortal wound ; and full of fidelity 
and zeal for his country, though little favourable to him, perpetually meditated 
the means to raise it from its ruins, and restore it to its ancient splendour.! 

The Athenian general, knowing that the success of his views required a pow- 
erful support, wrote to Artaxerxes to explain his projects^ to him, and ordered 
the person \v)io carried his letter to apply himself to Ctesias, who would give 
it to the kif^. It was accordingly delivered to that physician, who, it is said, 
though he did not approve the contents of it, added to what Conon Jwd wrote, 
"that he desired the king would send Ctesias to him, being a person very ca- 
pable of his service, especially in maritmre attains." Phamabasus, in concert 
with Conon, had gone to court to complain against the conduct of Tissaphernes. 
as too much in favour of the Lacedemonians. Upon the warm instances of^ 
Phamabasus, the king ordered five hundred talents^ to be paid him for the 
equipment of a fleet, with instructions to give Conon the command of it. He 
Bt^nt Ctesias into Greece, who, afler having visited Cnidos, his native country, 
went to Sparta.§ 

This Ctesias was at first in the service of Cyrus, whom he had follovved in 
his expedition. He was taken prisoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, 
and was called on to dress the wounds which Artaxerxes had received, in which 
he acquitted himself so well, that the king retained him in his service, and made 

* A. M. SaOS. Ant J. C. 398. Xsiwph. n. 487,488. f Pl«t- » Art«x. p. 1031. 
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faim his first physician. He passed several j^ars In his serrfce is that eafs- 
city. While be was there, the Greeks, upon all their occasions at the court, 
applied themselves to him ; as Conon did on this. His long residence in Per- 
sia, and at the court, had given him the necessaiy time and means for his io- 
ibrmation in the history of the country, which he wrote in twenty-three book&. 
The first contained the histoid of the Assyrians and Babylonians, from Ninus 
and Semiramis down to Cyrus. The other seventeen treated oi the Persian 
affairs, from the beginnin^i: of the reign of Cyius to the third year of the ninety 
fifth Olympiad, which agrees with the three hundred and ninety-eighth before 
Jesus Christ. He wrote also a history of India. Photius has eiven us se>^ 
veral extracts of both bis histories, which are all that remain of Ctesias. He 
oAen contradicts Herodotus, and dicers sometimes also from Xenophon. He 
was in no great estinuition with the ancients, who spoke of him as a veiy vain 
man, whose veracity was not to be relied on, and who has inserted fables,. and 
.•ometimes even lies, in his histoiy.* 

Tissaphemes and Pharnabasus, though secretly each other^s enemies, had 
upon the king*s orders united their troops, to oppose the enterprises of Dercyl- 
lida?, who had marched into Caria. They had reduced him to post himself 
so disadvantageously , that he must inevitably have perished had tney chaif^ed 
him immediately, without giving him time to look about him. Pharnabasus 
was of this opinion; but Tissaphernes, apprehending the valour of the Greeks, 
tsho had been in tke army of Cyrus, which he had experienced, and which be 
conceived would he equalled by the rest, proposed an interview, which was 
accepted. Dercyllidas having demanded ihat the Grecian cities should con- 
tinue fi^e, and Tissaphemes, that the army and generals of Lacedaemon should 
retire ; tliey made a truce, till the answers of their respective masters should 
be known.! 

While these things passed in Asia, the Lacedaemonians resolved to chastise 
the insolence of the people of Elis,who,,not content with having entered iota 
an alliance with their enemies in the Pelopqnnesian war, prevented their dis* 
puting the prizes in the Olympic games. Ui>on pietence of the non-payn»ent 
of a fine by Sparta, they had insulted their citizens during the games, and hin- 
dered Agis from sacrifiicing in the temple of Jupiter Olympus. That kii^ was 
charged with this expedition, which did not^rminate till the third year afWr» 
He could have taken their city Olympia, which had no works, but contented 
himself with plundering the suburbs, and the places for the exercises, which 
were veiy fine. They demanded peace, which was granted , and were suiFere4 
to retain the superintendency of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, to which they 
had not much right, but were aaiare worthy of that honour than those who dis- 
puted it with them.t 

Agis on his return fell sick, and died on bis arrival at Sparta. Almost divine 
honours were paid to his memory, and after the expiration of some days, ac- 
cording to the custom, Leotychides and Agesilaus, the former son and the latter 
brother of the deceased,, disputed the crown.§ The latter maintained that his 
competitor was not the son of Agis, and supported his assertion by the confess 
sion of the queen herself, who knew best, and who had ofteo, as well as Wr 
husband, acknowledged as much. ^ In fact there was a current report that he 
was the son of Alcibiades,!! as has been related in its place, and that the Atbe- 
Mian general had corrupted her by ^ present of a thousand darics.1F Agis pro- 
tested the contraiy at his dealh. Leotychides having thrown himself at his 
(eet, all bathed in tears^he could not refuse the grace he implored of hun,.and 
owned biui ft>r his son beibre all ihat were present. 

* Strab. 1. X4T. P' 6SS. Pint, in Artax. p. 1014— 1017— 1030. Biod. 1. xi* p. 773. Amt.de HisU 
A oim. I. viii. «• 3& That. Cod. ItK. 
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Most<^ tbe Spaitans, charmed with the virtue andgrett merit of A^emiaos, 
and deeminer it an eztraordinaiy advantage to have a penon for their king who 
had been educated aoKMig them, and passed, like them, through all the rigour 
of the Spartan education, supported him with their whole power. An ancient 
oracle, that advised Sparta to beware of "a lame reign,'' was urged a&^ainst 
him. Lysander onl^ made a jest of it, and turned its sense against Leotychid^ 
himself ; endeavouring to prove, that as a bastard, he was the lame king the 
oracle intended to caution them against. Aeesilaus^ as well by his own great 
qualities, as the powerful support of Lysander, earned it against his nephew, 
and was declared knig. 

As by the laws, the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his brother Agesilans, 
who seemed to be destined to pass his life as a private person, was educate^ 
like other children in the Spartan discipline, which was a very rough manner 
of life, and full of laborious exercise, but brought up youth to perfect obedi- 
ence.* The laiv dispensed with this education only to such children as were n 
designed for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this peculiar advantage, that 
he ^d not arrive at commanding, till he had first learned perfectly well how 
to obey. From thence it was, that of all the kings of Sparta he best knew ho^ 
to make his subjects love and esteem him, because, to the great qualities with 
which nature had endowed him for command and sovere^ty, he had united 
by his education the advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in point of education and po!icT« 
should conceive it proper to abate any thins of its severity and discipline in /a<> 
vour of the princes who were to reign ; they having the most need of being early 
habituated to obedience, in order to qualify them the better for command* 

Plutarch observes, that from his infancy, Ajgesilaus was remarkable for unit* 
ing aualities in himself, which are ^nerally incompatible ; a vivacity of spirh^ 
a vehemence, an invincible resolution in appearance, an ardent passion for* 
being first and surpassing all others, with a gentleness, submission, and docility, 
that complied instantly, and made him infinitely sensible of the slightest repri- 
mand ; so that every thing might be obtained of him from motives of honour^ 
but nothing by fear or violence.f 

He was lame ; but that defect was covered by the gracefulness of his persoiv . 
and still more by the gayety with which be supported and rallied it himself! 
It may even be said, tnat the infirmity of his body set his valour and passion 
lor gioiy in a stronger liccht ; there being no labour nor enterprise, however' 
difficult, that he- would refuse on account of that inconvenience. 

Praise, without an air of truth and sincerity, was so far from givtnr him 
pleasure, that it offended him, and was never received by him as such, but 
when it came from the mouths of those, who upon other occasions, had repre- 
sented his failing to him with freedom.^ He would never suffer his picture 
to be drawn during his life, and even when dying, expressly forbade any image 
to be made of him, either in colours or re/ievj. His reason was, that bis great 
actions, if he had done any, would supply the place of monuments ; without 
which, all the statues in the world would do him no manner of honour.6 We 
only know that he was of small stature, which the Spartans did not like m theti 
^ing^,; and Theophrastus affirms, that the ephori faid a fine upon their king 
^^hidamus, the father of Agesilaus^ for havinf^ espoused a very small woman : 

For," said they, " she willgive us puppets instead of kings.*^' 
^ I*, has been remarked, that Ac^esilaus, in his wav of livii^ with the Spartans. 

.'[^<^^ed better with regard to bis enemies than his friends ; for he never did ' 
tie least wrong to the former, and often violated justice in favour of Uie latter. 

? ^*"«« it WM, that the poet Sitnonides called Spartm, •• the taaer of nea,** la|M«>i|idfe«e«i as th« 
m7 V\ ^ Oreeian eities, which tendered iu ti^abitanti by |r»od habits tbe nottaetive and Yiforoii% 
i«r.!l , '^•^ *'"*• ^^"^ ?**•' obedieoi to the Uws. of all inaiiii:.d. ^ uiMaM tOw IStf^ raf noXiroM 
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He wotild have been a^iDed not tohaTe lionoured and rewarded bis eneniie?^ 
when their actions deserved it ; and was not able to reprove his friends wh^n 
the/ committed faults.* He would even support them when (bey were in the 
wrong, and upon such occasions, looked upon the zeal for justice as a vaiu 
pretence to cover the refusal of serving them. In proof of this, a short letter 
1$ cited, written hj him to a judee, in recommendation of a friend ; tn which 
he sajs : '* If Nicias be not ffuilty, acquit bim for his hinocence ; if be be, 
acquit bim for my sake ; but nowever it be, acquit him.^t 

It argues a very impeHect knowledge of the duties and privileges of friend- 
•hip, to make it, in this manner, subservient to crime and a protection to bad 
tctions. The fundamental law of friendship, says Cicero is, never to ask of 
or to grant any thing to friends, that does not consist with justice and honour: 
^ Hxc prima lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque rogemus res turpes, nee facia 
nus rog^ti.'^t 

Agesilaus was not so scmpulons on this point, at least in the beginning, and 
omitted no opportunity of gratifying his friends, and even his enemies. By 
this officious and obliging conduct, supported by hisextraordinaiy merit, he ac- 
quired ^at influence and almost absolute Ppwer in the city, which ran so high as 
to render him suspected by bis country. The ephori, to prevent its efl*ects, and 
give a check to his ambition, laid a fine upon him, alleging as their sole rea- 
son, that he attached the hearts of the citizens to himselfalone, which were 
the' right of the republic, and ought not to he possessed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put in possession of the whole estate of his 
brother Agis, of which Leotychides was deprived as a bastard. But seeing that 
the relationsof that prince, on the side of his mother Lampito, were all vcr^poor^ 
he divided tkie whole inheritance among them, and by that act of generosity ac- 
quired great reputatkMi, and the good will of all the world, instead of the envy 
tod hatred he might have drawn upon himself by keeping the inheritance. 
These sorts of sacrifices are glorious, though uncommon, and can never be 
sufficiently esteemed. 

Never was a king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus ; ** and it was only," as 
Xenophon~ says, ** by obeying his countiy in eveiy thing that he acauircd so 
great an authority ;^ which seems a kind of paradox, and is thus explained by 
rlutarcb. The greatest power was vested at that time in the epbori ai\d senate. 
The office of the ephori subsisted only one year ; they were mstitutea to limit 
the too great power of the kin^s, and to serve as a barrier against it, as we have 
observed elsewhere. For this reason the kings of Sparta, from their estab- 
lishment, had always retained a kind of hensditaiy aversion for them, and con- 
tinually opposed their measures. Agesilaus adopted a quite contraiy method, 
instead of being perpetually at war with them, and clashing upon all occasioriS 
with their measures, he made it his business to cultivate their good opinion, 
treated them always with tbe utmost deference and regard, never entered upon 
^e least enterprise without having first communicated it to them, and upon 
their summons quitted eveiy thing, and repaired to the senate with the ut- 
most promptitude and resignation : whenever he sat upon his throne to ad- 
minister justice, if the ephori entered, he never failed to rise up to do them 
honour. By all these instances of respect, he seemed to add new digiiity to 
their office, while in reality he augmented his own power without its being ob- 
aerved, ana added to the sovereignty a grandeur the more solid and permanent, 
as it was the effect of the good wiU ana esteem of the people for uim. The 
greatest of the Roman emperors, as Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, 
were convinced, that the utmost a prince could do to hmiour and exalt the prin- 
cipal magistrates, was only adding to his own power, and strengthening his autho- 
rity, which neither should nor can be founded in any thin^ but justice. 

SuqIi-WM Agesilaus, of whom much will be said hereaiter, and with whose 
character it was therefore necessary to begin. 

« Phil*laAf«MLp.MQk t PlBl.^4K«Hl.p 9tn, | De Awicit «. 40. 
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ftECTIOV II. ^AOESILAUS GOES TO ASIA. LYSANDER FALLS OUT WITH HIM. 

.AoEsiLAUS bad scarcely ascended the throne, when accounts came from 
• Asia, that the king of Persia was fitting out a great fleet with intent to deprive 
the Lacedemonians of their empire at sea. The letters of Conon, seconded 
by the remonstrances of Pbamabasus, who had in concert represented to Arta- 
xerxes the power of Sparta as formidable, had made a strong impression upon 
that prince. From that time he bad it seriously in contemplation to humole 
that proud republic, by raising up its rival, and by that means re-establish 
the ancient balance between them, which alone could assure his safety, by 
keeping them perpetually employed against eadi other, and thereby prevented 
from uniting their forces against him.* 

Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order to re-establish his de- 
pendants and friends in the government of the cities, from which Sparta had 
removed them, strongly disposed Agesilaus to take upon himself the chaige of 
the war, and to prevent the barbarian king, by attacking him remote from 
Greece, before he should have finished his preparations. The republic hav- 
ing made this proposaJ to him, he could not refuse it, and cbaiged himself with 
the expedition against Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan captains 
should be granted him, to assist him and compose bis council, with two thou- 
sand new citizens, to be chosen out of the helots who bad lately been made 
freemen, and six thousand troops of the allies; which was immediately re- 
solved. Lysander was placed at the head of the thirty Spartans, nut onry on 
account of his great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, but for the 
particular friendship between bim and Agesilaus, who was indebted to him for 
the throne, as well as the honour which had been lately conferred upon bim, of 
being elected generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed Cyrus, and whom tbe 
whole power of Pensia was not able to prevent from retreating into their own 
country, bad inspired all Greece with a wonderful confidence in their forces, 
and a supreme contempt for the barbarians. In this disposition of the people, 
the Lacedaemonians conceived it would reproach them to neglect so favour- 
able a conjuncture for delivering the GreeKs in Asia from their subjection to 
th(we barbarians, and for putting an end to the outrap^es and violences With 
which they were continually oppressing them. They had already attempted 
this by their generals, Thimbron and Dercvilidas; but all their endeavours 
having hitherto f>roved ineffectual, they referred the conduct of this war to. 
the care of Agesilaus. He promised them either to conclude a glorious peace 
with the Persians, or to employ them so effectually as should leave them nei- 
ther leisure or inclination to carry the war into Greece. The kir^ had great 
views, and thought of nothing less than attacking Artaxerxes in Persia itself. 

When he arrived at Ephesus, Tissaphemes sent to demand for what purpose 
he had come into Asia, and why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he 
came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re-establish them in their 
ancient liberty. The satrap, who was not yet prepared, preferred art to force, 
and assured him, that his master would give the Grecian cities of Asia their 
liberty, provided he coTniniited no acts of hostility till the return of the cou* 
riers. Agesilaus agreed ; and the truce was sworn to on both sides. Tissa-i 
phernes, who laid no great stress upon an oath, took advantage of this delay to 
assemble troops on all sides. The Lacedemonian general was apprised of ii, 
but kept his word ; being convinced, that in affairs of state, the breach of faith 
can have but a very short and precarious success ; whereas a reputation es- 
tablished upon inviolable fidelity in the observance of ertgageroents, which t^je 
perfidy iiself of other contracting parties has not power to aher, wilt establish 
a credit and confidence equally useful and glorious. In fdK>t, Xeoophoh re-> 
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■laritt, that this nihpom obienration of treaties grained him the universal es- 
teem and opinion oAbe cities ; while the different conduct of TissapheraeJ 
entirelj loai him their (avour.* 

Afesilaoa employed this interval in acquirfni^ an exact knowledge of the 
ataie of the cities, and in making suitable re^lations.t He found great dis- 
order every where, their govemroent being neither democratical, as under the 
i^thenians, nor aristocratical, as Lysander had established it. 

The people of the countiy had no commanication with Agesilaus, nor had 
ever kmrnn hhn ; for whkh reason they paid no respect to him, conceivii^ 
that he had the title of general for form's sake only, and that the whole power 
was really vested in Lysander. As no goveroor had ever done so much gx>od 
to his fiiends, or hann to his enemies, as Xysander, it is not to foe wondered at, 
that he was so modi beloved by the one, and feared by the other. All there 
fore were eager to pa^ their homage to him, were every day in crowds at his 
door, and made his train very numerous when be went abroad j while Agesilaus 
remained almost alone. Such a conduct could not fail of offending a eeneral 
and king» extremely sensible and delicate in what regarded his authority ; 
though otherwise not jealous of any one's merit, but, an the contrary, much 
inclined to distinguish it with his favour. He did not dissemble his disgust. 
He paid no regara to Lysander's recommendations, and ceased to employ him 
himself. Lysander presently perceived this alteration in regard to htm. He 
discontinued his applications tor his friends to the king, desired them jhA to 
visit him anv mora, nor attach themselves to him, but to address themselves 
directly to the kbag^ and to cultivate the &vo«r of these who in the present 
times had power to serve and advance their creatures. The greater part of 
them ceased to importune him with their afiairs, but did not refrain from pay- 
ing their respect to him. On the contrary, they were oafy more assiduous than 
ever about liia person, attended him in thpongs when he took the air abroad, 
and regularly assisted at all his exercises. Lysander, naturally vain, and lon^ 
accustomed to the homage and submissbn that attended abaofute power, did 
not take aufficient care to remove the busy crowd frop his oerson, that con- 
tinually made their addresses to htm with mora application than ever.| 

This ridiGuk>ii8 affectation of authority and grandeur grew still more and 
more ofiensive to Agesilaus, and seemed intended to insult him. He resented 
it so highly, that, having given the mmt considerable commands and best go- 
vernments to inferior o£teers, heanpointed Lysander commissary of the stores, 
and distributor of provisions ; ana afterwarcb, to insult and deride the lonians, 
he told them, '* that they mi^ht now go and consult his master butcher.** 

Lysander thouriit it then incumbent upon him to speak, and to come to an 
explanation with him. Their conversation wa& brief and laconic. ^* Certainly, 
my lord,** said Lysander, '* you veiy well know hew to depress your friends.'* 
** Vea, vHien they would set themselves above me ; but when they are studious 
of my dignity, l know also how to let them share in it.*' ^^ But perhaps, my 
lord, raplied Lysander, "I have been injured by false reports ; and things 1 
never dia have been imputed to me. I must beg, therefore, if it be only upon 
account ei the strangers, who have all of them their eyes upon us, that you 
would give me an employment in your amw, wherein you i^all think me least 
capable of displeasing, slnd best qualified for serving you effectually." 

in consequence of this conversation, Agesilaus conferred on him the lieuten- 
ancy df the Hellespont; in which employment he retained all his resentment, 
without however, neglecting any part of his duty, or of what conduced to the 
success of affairs. Some short time aAer, he returned to Sparta, without any 
marks of honour or distinction, extremely incensed against Agesilaus, and with 
the nope of making him perfectly seneime of it. 

It ni«al he allowed that Ly8ander*s coodikt, as we have here represented it, 
denotes a vanity and narrowness of mind on his side, veiy unworthy of his reptt* 
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taliQn. Perhaps AgeailMW oarrM bk Mnstbtlity and ddicacy too' far m point 
of honour, and he was a little too seveve ufion a friend and benefactor, who 
might have been reclaimed to his duty by secret reproofe, attended with open- 
ness of heart aiid.expressiona of kindness. But however great Lysanoer's 
merit, and however considerable the services be had rendered Agesila us might 
be, still they could not give him a right even to an equality with his king and 
general, far less to the superiority he affected, which in some measure tended 
to make the other insijgnificant. He should have remembered, that it is never 
allowable for an inferior to foiget himself, and to exceed the bounds of a just 
subordination. 

Upon his retom to Sparta, he had it seriously in mind to execute a project 
which he had many years revolved within himself. At Sparta there were only 
two families, or rather branches, of the posterity of Hercules, who bad a right 
to the throne. When Lysander had attained to that degree of power which 
his great actions had acquired him, he beean to feel pain at beholding a city, 
whose glor^ had been so much aurmentoa by his exploits, under the govern- 
ment of princes, to whom he yielded neither in valour nor birth ; for he was 
descended, as well as themselves, from Hercules. He therefore sot^t means 
to deprive those two houses of the sole succession to the crown, and to extend 
that right to all the other branches of the Heraclides, and even, according to 
some, to all the natives of Sparta ; flattering himself, that if his design suc- 
ceeded, no Spartan could be capable of disputing that honour with him, and 
that he should have the preference to all others.* 

This ambitious project of Lysander shows, that the greatest captains are 
oflen those from whom a republic has most to apprehend. Those haughty , 
violent spirits, accustomed to absolute power in armies, bring back with vic- 
toiy a daring loftiness of mind, always to be dreaded In a free state. Sparta, 
in givine* Lysander unlimited power, and leaving it for so many years in his 
hands, did not sufficiently consider, that nothing is more dangerous than to con- 
fide in persons of superior m^rit and abilities, employments of supreme au* 
thority, which naturally exposes them to the temptation of rendering them- 
selves independent, and absolute masters of power, Lysander was not proof 




the terrors of superstition, to amaze and subdue the citizens into a more easy 
disposition to receive what he wanted to have them understand ; for he knew 
that at Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing of the least impor- 
tance was determined, without the oracles being previouslr consulted. He 
tempted with great presents the priests and priestesses of Delphos, Dodona, 
and Ammoo, though ineffectually the first time ; and the latter even sent am- 
bassadors to Sparta, to accuse him of impie^ and sacrilege ; but he extricated 
himself from that affair by his influence and address. 

It was necessary to set other engines at work. A woman in the kingdom of 
Pontus, affirming that she was with child by Apollo, had been delivered some 
years before of a son, to whom the name ofSilenus wsss given ; and the greatest 

Eersons of that nation had disputed the honour of nursing and educating him. 
ysander embraced this circumstance for the promotion of his designs, b^ pro- 
Gurins; a number of persons of sufficient note to give it an air of credibility, to 
circulate the report of this miraculous birth. After which, information was 
brougjbt from Delphos to Sparta and industriously circulated, that the priests 
of the temple had in thehr custody some books of very ancient oracles, which, 
they kept concealed from all the world, a knowledge of which was not per- 
mitted either to them, or any other person whatever ; and that only a son of 
Apollo, who was to come in process of time, after having given undoubted 
proofs of his birth to those who-had chaige of the books, was to take and carr^ 
them away. 
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All this hmg preiiiiied«SileiMi8 was to picMot himelf to tbe piiesits, and 
demand those oracles as the sob of Apollo ; and tbe pnests, who were in the 
secret, as actors well piepared and fully tnstnicted to their parts, were on tbeii 
side to make the most exact and ciicumstantial inquii^r into eveiy thin^, not 
without affecting great difficulty, and asking many questions for the full proof 
of his birth. At length, as if ahsolutely convinced that this Silenus was tbe real 
son of Anoilo, they were to produce the books, and deliver them to him ; after 
which, tnis son of Apollo was to read the prophecies contained in them, in the 
presence of all ; and particularly that for which the whole fraud had been €:on- 
trived. It imported, *' that it was more expedient and advantageous for the 
Spartans to elect no king for the future, but the most worthy of their citizens." 
Lysander in consequence was to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, 
and induce them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicamassus, a celebrated 
rhetorician, had composed a veiy eloquent discourse for him upon this subject* 
i^hicb he had committed to memoir. 

Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to play his part ; when Ly 
«ander had the morlincation to see his piece miscarry, by the timidity and de- 
liertion of one of his principal actors, who broke bis word, and disappeared at 
the very instant it was to have been performed. Though tliis intrigue had been 
carried on a great while, it was transacted with so much secrecy as to the time 
it was to have made its appearance, that nothir^ of it was known durii^ the 
life of Lysander. How it came to light afisr his death, we shall soon relate ; 
but must at present return to Tissaphemes. 

SECTION HI. — ^EXPEWTION OF AGESILAUS IN ASIA. 

!. When Tissaphemes had received the troops assigned him by the kin^, and 
drawn together all his forces, he sent to command Agesilaus to retire out of Asi?^ 
and declared war against him in case of a refusal. His officers were alarmed^ 
Dot believing him in a condition to oppose the great army of the Persian king. 
For himself, he heard the heralds of Tissaphemes with a gay and easy counte- 
nance, and bade them tell theii* master, that he was under a very great obliga- 
tion to him " for having made the ^ods, by his perjury, the enemies of Persia, and 
the friends of Greece. He promised himsell great things from this expedition, 
and would have thought it an exceeding disgrace for him, that ten thousand 
Greeks, under tbe command of Xenophon, should have passed through the heart 
of Asia, to the Grecian sea, and defeated the king of Persia as often as he ap- 
peared against them ; and that he, who commanded tbe Lacedaemonians, whose 
empire extended all over Greece by sea and land, should not execute some ex- 
ploit worthy of gloiy and remembrance.* 

At fii^t, there.iore, to revei^e the perfidy of Tissaphemes by a just and al- 
lowable deceit, he made feint of march inp; his araiy into Caria, the residence 
of that satrap ; and as soon as the barbarian had caused his troops to march 
that way, he turned sbort, and fell upon Phirgia, where he look many towns, 
and amassed immense treasures, which he distributed among tbe officers and 
foldiers ; " lettiiig his friends see," says Plutarch, " that to break a treaty, and 
riolate an oath, is to despise the gods themselves ; and that, on the contrary, 
to deceive an enemy by tbe stratagems of war, is not only just and glorious, 
but a sensible delight, attended wiUi the greatest advantages." 

In the spring he assembled all bis forces at Epbesus ; and to exercise his 
soldiers, he proposed prizes both for the horse and foot. This small induce- 
ment set every thing in motion. The place for exercises was constantly filled 
with all kinds of troops ; and the city of Epbesus seemed only a palestra, and 
a school of war. The whole market place was filled with horses and arms, 
and the shops with different kinds of military equipage. Agesilaus was seen 
returning from the exercises, followed by a cipwd of officers and soldiers, all 
of them crowned with wreaths, which they were proceedirig to deposit in tbe 
temple of Diana, to the great admiration and delight of all tbe worla. '^ For/*^ 
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ssiysXeDophon, ** where pietj and discipline are seen to flounsb, tbe best hopes 
must be entertained." 

To give his sokiiers new ralour from a contempt for their enemies, he made 
use of this contrivance. He ordered the commissaries who had, the cfaaige of 
tbe booty, to strip tbe prisoners and expose them to sale. Tiiere were Yerr 
many to purchase their clothes ; but, ibr tbemselFes, tiaeir bodies were so soft, 
white, and delicate, having been nurtured and brought up in the shade, that 
they were laughed at, as of neither service nor value. Agesilaus took this occa- 
sion to approach and say to his soldiers^ pointing to them, ^* See there against 
wham ye fight ;" and showing them their rich spoils, '^ and there for what 
you fight." 

When the season for taking the field returned, Agesilaus e;ave out that he 
would march into Lydia. Tissaphemes, who had not forgot tne first stratagem 
be had used in regard to him, and was not willing to l^ deceived a second 
time, caused bis troops to march immediately for Caria ; not doubting that 
Agesilaus would, on this occasion, turn his arms in that direction ; more espe- 
cially as it was natucal for him, being in want of cavalry to endeavour to make a 
rough and difficult country the seat of war, so as to render the horse of an enemy 
useless and unserviceable. But he deceived hiviself : Agesilaus entered Lydia, 
antl approached Sardis. Tissaphemes hastened thither with his horse, with 
intent to relieve the place. Agesilaus, knowing that his infantry had not bad 
time to arrive, thought proper to take advantage of so favourable an oppoitu* 
fiity. He drew up his army in two lines ; the first he formed of his souadrons, 
whose intervals he filled up with platoons of the light armed foot, ana oitlered 
them to begin the charge, while he followed with tne second line, composed of 
his heavy-armed infantry. The barbarians did not sustain tbe first shock, but 
fied immediately. The Greeks pursued them, and forced their camp, where 
they made a great slaughter, and a still greater booty. 

After this battle, the troops of Agesilaus were at entire libert]^ to plunder 
and ravage the whole country of the Persians, and at the came time bad the 
satisfaction to see that prince inflict an exemplary punishment upon Tissa^ 
phemes, who was a very wicked man, and the most dai^erous emmj of the 
Greeks.* The king had already received numerous complaints against his 
conduct. Upon this occasion he was accused of treason, as not having done 
his duty in the battle. Qjueen Paiysatis, always actuated by her hatred and 
revenue against those who bad any share in the death of her son Cyrus, did 
not a little contribute to the death of Tissaphemes, by aggravating with all 
her power, the charges against him ; for she bad been entirely restored to 
favour by the king her son.t 

As Tissaphemes had great authority in Asia, the king was afraid to attack 
him openly, but thought it necessary to take suitable precautions, in seizing 
so powerful an officer, who might have proved a dangerous enemy. He 
charged Titbraostes with that important commission ; and gave liim two letters 
at tl^ same tin>e. The first was for Tissaphemes, and contained the king's 
orders in regard to the war with the Greeks, with full power to act as was 
requisite. The second was addressed to Ariseus, governor of Larissa ; by 
which the king commanded him to assist Tithraustes with his counsel, and all 
his forces, in seizing Tissaphemes. He lost no time, and sent to desire Tis- 
saphemes to come to him, that they might confer together upon the opera* 
tions of the ensuing campaign. Tissaphemes, who suspected nothir^, went 
to him with only a guard of^three hundred men. While he was in a bath> 
without sabre or other arms, he was seized and put into the hands of Tithraustes, 
who caused his head to be stmck off, and sent it immediately to Persia. Tbe 
king gave it to Parysatis ; an agreeable present to a princess of her violent and 
vindictive temper. Though this conduct of Artazerxes seems little worthy of 
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a king, nobody lunented fbe deatb of that satiap, who bad no Tenenttion for 
the gods, nor any regaurd for men: who looked upon probity and bonoor aa 
empty names ; who made a jest of the most sacred oaths, and beliered that 
the whole ability and p^olicy of a statesman consisted in knowing how to de- 
ceive others by Dypocrisy, fraud, periidy, and peiyiry. 

Tithraustes haa a third writings from the king. Whereby he was appointed to 
command the armies in the room of Tissaphemes. After having executed his 
commission, he aeffi great presents to Agesilaos, to induce him to enter more 
readily into his views and interest ; and ordered him to be told that the cause 
of the war being removed, and the author of all differences put to deoth, no- 
thing opposed an accommodation : that the king of Persia consented that the 
cities of Asia should enjoy their liberty, paying him the customary tribute, 
provided he would withdraw his troops, and return into Greece. Agesilaus 
replied that he would conclude nothing without the orders of Sparta, upon 
whom akHie depended the peace ; that as for him, he was better pleased with 
enriching his soldiers than himself; that the Greeks besides thought it more 
glorious and honourable to take spoils from their enemies, than to accept their 
presents. However, as he was not unwilling to satisfy Tithraustes by removing 
out of his province, and io express his gratitude to him lor havin^i^ punished 
the common enemy of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was th^ 
province of Phamabasus. Tithraustes had himself proposed that expedition 
to him, and paid him thirty talents for the chaiges of his jounj^.* 

Upon his march, he received a letter from the magistrates ot Sparta, with 
orders to take upon him the command of the naval army, and power to depute 
whom he thought fit in his stead. By these new powers, be saw himself ab- 
solute commander of all the troons of that state in Asia, both by sea and land. 
This resolution was taken, in oraer that all operations being directed by one 
and the same head, and the two armies acting in concert, the plans for the ser- 
vice might be executed with more uniformity, and every thing conspire to the 
same end. Sparta till then had never done the honour to any of her generals,, 
to confide to him at the sanoe time the command of the armies by sea and 
land : so that all the world a^ed, that he was the greatest pc'raonage of his 
time, and best sustained the high reputation he ei^yed. But he was a man 
and had his failines. 

The first thing ne did, was to appoint Pisander his lieutenant in the fleet ; in 
which he seemed to have committed a considerable fanlt ; because, bavir^ 
about him many older and more experienced captains, without rej^id to the 
service of the public, to do honour to an ally, and to please his wiie, who was 
the sister of Pisander, be intrusted him with the command of the fleet ; that 
employment being much above his abilities, though he was not without merit. 

This is the common temptation of persons in power, who believe tb^ pos- 
sess it only for themselves and their families: as if the advantage of being re<> 
lated to them was a sufficient title and qualification for posts which require 
great abilities. They do not reflect, that they not only expose the affairs of a 
state to ruin by their private views, but sacribce besides the interests of their 
own glory, which cannot be maintained but by successes which it would be 
vain to expect from instruments so ill chosen. 

Agesilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, upon the territories of Phar* 
nabasus where he lived in the midst of plenty, and amassed great sums of mo- 
ney. From thence advancing as far as Papblagonia, he made an alliance with 
king Cotis, who passionately desired his amity, from the opinion which he en- 
tertained of his faith in the observance of treaties, and bis other virtues. The 
same motive had already induced Spitbridates, one of the king's principal 
officers, to quit the service of Phamabasus, and to go over to Agesilaus, to 
whom, since his revolt, he had rendered great service ; for he had a great body 
of troops, and was very brave. This officer, having entered Phrygia, had lata 
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waste the whole couotiy under PhaiBabadas, wbo never dared to 4pf>eiir in 
the Held ag:a)nst bins, iior even to rely upon bis fortresses : but canrying 
awaj whatever was most valuable and dear to bim, he kept flying contimiany 
before faim« and retired from one place to another, changing his camp every 
day. Spitbridates at length taking with him some Spartan troops, with Her- 
rippidas, the chief of the council of thirty sent by the republic to Agesilaus 
the second year, watched him one day so closel}', and attacked bim so success* 
fully, that be made himself master of his camp, and of all the rich spoils with 
which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudiciously setting himself tip as an 
inexorable comptroller, was for bringing the booty that bad been sunk to an 
account ; forcea even the soldiers of Spitbridates to restore what ihey bad 
taken ; and by visiting their tents, and searching them with an unreasonable 
exactitude and severi^ aflk>nted Spitbridates lo such a degree, that he with- 
drew directly to Sardis with his Paphlagonians.* 

it is said, that in his whole expedition, nothing so sensibly affected Agesi- 
laus as the retreat of Spitbridates : for, besides liis great regret for the loss of 
so ^ood an officer, and such good troops, he apprehended being reproached 
with mean and sordid avarice : a vice equally dishonourable to himself and 
his country, and of which he had taken pains t6 avoid the slightest suspicion 
during his whole life. He did not think it coasfstent with the duty of his office 
to shut his ey^s, through) slothful ease and indolence, egainst all the malversa- 
tions that were committed under him ; buthe knew at the same time, that then^ 
is an exactitude and severity, that by being carried too far, degenerates into 
minuteness and petulancy, and which, through an extreme afj^ctation of virtue, 
becomes a real and dangeipus v-ice. 

Some time after, Phamabasus^ who saw his countiy ravaged, demanded an 
interview with Agesilaus, which was n^ei^tiated by a common friend of them 
both. Agesilaus arrived first with bis iriends at the place agreed on, and sat 
down, in expectation of Phamabasus, upon the turf under the shade of a tree. 
When Phamabasus arriyed, his people spread skeins upon the ground of ex^ 
ceeding softness,from the length of their haiir. With rich carpets of various co- 
lours, and magnificent cushions. But when he saw Agesilaus «ittin^ simply 
upon the ground, without any preparation, he was ashamed of his effeminacy, 
and sat down also upon the grass. On this occasion the Persian pride was 
seen to pajr homage to the Spartan modesty and simplicity .f 

After reciprocal balutation, Phamabasus spoke to this effect : that he had 
served Ihe Lacedeemonians in the Peloponnesian war to the utmost of his power, 
fought several battles ibr them, and supported iheir 'niaval army, without girfi^ 
any room to reproach him with fraud or treachei7,'dd Tissaphernes had done : 
that be wbs surprisedat their coming to attack him in his government ; burn- 
ing the towns, cutting down trees, and laying waste the whole couiitry : that 
if it were the custom <if the Gfeeks, who <nade profession of honour and vir- 
tue, to treat their friends and benefactors in suoh a manner, he did not know 
what they migltt mean by just and ei^itabb. These complaints wiere not 
entirely without fouodatioQ^ 'and were utleved with a modest but pathetic air 
and tone of voice. The Spsulans, w4io attended Aresi^aus, not seefng how 
they could be answered^ oast dowv the hr eyes, and ic^pt a ptofound silence. 
Agesilaus, who observed it, replied almost in these terms : *^ Lord Pharnaba« 
sus, YOU are not kAorant that war often ams the best friends against each other 
for the defence of tbetr ^sountiy-. While we wete such to the icing yow mas- 
ter, we treated him as a friencf; but as we are become bis eneA^ies, we make 
open war against lum, as it ia just We shouki, and endeavour to injure hkn by 
what we do against you. However, from the instant you shall thimc fit to throw 
off te yoke of bondage, and prener being called we friend and ally of the 
Gnaeks, before the Dame of the king of Persia's slave, you may reckon that all 
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the troops you now behold, our anm, our ships, our persons, to the last fiidfr 
of us, are here only to defend your possessions, and secure your liberty, which, 
of ail blessings, is the most precious and desirable.'^ 

Pharnabasus answered, that if the kii^ sent anc.her general in his place, and 
subjected him to his successor, he should vei^ willingly accept his offer ; that 
otherwise he would not depart from the fai^L ne had sworn to him, nor quit his 
service. Agesilaus then taking him by the hand and rising with him, replied, 
*' that it were the pleasure of the gods, Lord Pharnabasus, with such noble 
sentiments, that you were rather our friend than our enemy !" He promised 
to withdraw from his government, and never return into it while he could sub- 
sist elsewhere. 

SECTION IV. — AOESILAUS AECALLBD BT THE EPHORI TO DEFEND HIS COUNTRY. 

Agesilavs had been two years at the head of the army, and had already 
made the most remote provinces of Asia tremble at his name, and resound with 
the fame of his great wisdom, disinterestedness, moderation, intrepid valour id 
the greatest dangers, and invincible patience in supporting the greatest fati^rues. 
Of the many thousand soldiers under his command, not one wasivorse provided, 
or lay harder than himself. He was so indifferent as to heat or cold, that he 
seemed formed only to support the most rigorous seasons, and such as it pleased 
God to send : which are Plutarch's express words.* 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks settled in Asia, was to see the 
lieutenants of the great king, his satraps and other great lords, who were for- 
merly so haughty and untractable, relinquish their pride in the presence of a 
man meanly clad, and at his sii^le word, however short and laconic, change 
their language and conduct, and in a manner transform themselves into different 
creatures. Deputies from all parts were sent by the people to form alliances 
with him, and his army increased eveiy day by the troops of the barbarians 
that came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the provinces ready to revolt 
Agesilaus had already restored order and tranquillity in all the cities, had rein- 
stated them in the possession of their liberty under reasonable modifications^ 
not only without shedding of blood, but without even banishing a single person. 
Not content with such a progress, he had formed the desi^ of attacking the 
king of Persia in the heart of his dominions, to put him in tear of his own per- 
son and the tranquillity which he enjoj^ed in Ecbatana and Susa, and to keep 
him so much employed, as to make it impracticable for him to embroil all 
Greece from his cabinet, by corrupting the orators and persons of the greatest 
authority in its cities with his presents. 

Tithraustes, who commanded for the king in Asia, seeing the tendency of the 
designs of Agesilaus, and desiring to prevent their effects, had sent Tiraocrates 
of Kbodes into Greece, with great sums of money, to corrupt the principal per- 
sons in the cities, and by their means occasion revolts against Sparta. He knew 
that the haughtiness of the Lacedsemonians, (for all their generals did not 
resemble Agesilaus, and the imperious manner in which they^ treated their 
neighbours and allies, especially since they considered themselves the masters 
of Greece,) had universally disgusted the people, and excited a jealousy that 
waited only an occasion to "break out against them. This severity of govemmg 
had a natural cause in their education. Accustomed from their infancy to obey 
without delay or reply, first their tutors, afterwards their magistrates, they ex- 
acted a like submission from the cities in their dependence, were easily incensed 
by the least oppoaition, and by this excessive severity rendered themselves io- 
supportable.t 

Tithraustes therefore did not find it difficult to draw off the allies from their 
party* Thebes, Argos, Corinth, entered into his measures : the deputy did not 
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go to Atbons. These three cities, influenced by those who governed them, made 
a league a^inst the Lacedsmonians, who on their side prepared vigorously for 
the war. The TLebans at the same time sent deputies to the Athenians, to im- 
plore their SHd, and that they would enter into the alliance. The deputies, af- 
ter having slightly passed over their ancient divisions, insisted strongfly upon 
the considerable service the;^ had rendered Athens, in refusing to join its ene- 
mies, when they attempted its final destruction. They represented to them 
the favourable opportunity that offered for re-instating themselves in their an- 
cient power, and to deprive the Lacedaemonians of the empire of Greece : that 
all the allies of Sparta, either in Greece or elsewhere, were weary of their severe 
and unjust sway, and waited only the signal to revolt : that the moment the 
Athenians should declare themselves, aU the cities would rouse up in arms : 
and that the king of Persia, who had sworn the ruin of Sparta, would aid them 
with all his forces both by sea and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied with arms and money when he 
undertook the re establishmentof the Athenian liberty, seconded their demand 
with great vigour, and the aid was unanimously resolved. The Lacedaemonians 
on their side took the field without loss of time, and entered Phocis. Lysander 
wrote to Pausanias, who commanded one of the two armies, to give him notice 
to march early the next day to Haliartus, which he designed to besieee, and 
that he should be there himself at sun-rise. This letter was intercept^'i. Ly- 
sander, after having waited his coming up a great while, was obliged to engage* 
and was killed in the battle. Pausanius received this bad news on his way. 
He however continued his march to Haliartus, and called a council of war to 
deliberate on a second battle. He did not think it consistent with prudence to 
hazard it, and contented himself with makins: a truce, to remove the bodies of 
those who had fallen in the former fight. Uj^on his return to Sparta, he was 
cited to ffive an account of his conduct ; and, refusing to appear, was condemned 
to die. But he avoided the execution of that sentence by flight, and retired to 
• Tegeum, where he passed the remainder of his life under the shelter and oro- 
tection of Minerva, to whom he had rendered himself a suppliant, and diea of 
disease. 

Lysander's poverty having been discovered after bis death, did great honour 
to his memory, when it was known, that of all the erold and riches that had 
passed through his hands, of a power so extensive as his had been, of so many 
cities under his government, and which made their court to him, in a word, 
of that kind of dominion and sovereignty always exereised by him, he bad 
made no manner of advantage, for the advancement and enriching of his family. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens of Sparta had con- 
tracted themselves to his two daughters ; but when they knew in what co^ition 
he had left his atfairs, they refused to marry them. The republic did not suf- 
fer so sordid a baseness to go unpunished, nor Lysander's poverty, which was 
the strongest ijroof of his justice and virtue, to be treated as an obstacle to an 
alliance mto his family. They were fined in a ereat sum, publicly disgraced, 
and exposed to the contempt of all persons of honour. For at Sparta there 
Were penalties established, not only tor such as refused to marry, or married 
too late, but also for those who married amiss : and those especially were 
reckoned of this number, who, instead of marrying into houses of virtue, and 
>vitn their own relations, had no motive but wealth and lucre in marriage . 
an admirable law, and highly tending to perpetuate probitjr and honour in 
families, which an impure mixture of blood and manners seldom fails to alter 
and efface. 

It tnust be ov^ed, that a generous disinterestedness in the midst of all that 
could inflame andgrati^ the desire of gain, is very uncommon, and well worthy 
o> admiration ; bti in Lysander, it was attended with great defects which en- 
tirely obscure its lustre. Without speakii^ of his imprudence in introducing 
cold and silver into Sparta, which he despised himself, though he rendered it 
estimable to his co»' jtiy, and thereby occasioned its ruii)» what opinion cao ir« 
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have of a man, who though brave, mil read in men, skilful ki affairs^ and ^ 
great ability in arts of government, and what is commonlj \called policy, yet 
legnrds probity and justice as nothing; to whom falsehood, fraud and perfidy 
appear legal methods for the attainment of his ends ; who does not fear^ for 
the advancement of his friends, and the augmenting of his creatures, to com- 
mit the most flagrant injustice and oppressions, and is not ashamed to profane 
whatever is most sacred in religion, even to the corrupting of priests, and 
forging of oracles, to satiate the empty ambition of being equal to a king, and 
of ascending tbe throne. 

When Agesiiaus was on the point of leading his troops into Persia, £picy« 
didas, the Spartan, arrived to let him know that Sparta was threatened vsitb a 
furious war ; that the ephori recalled him, andoroered him to return immedi 
ately for the defence of his country.* Agesilaus did not deliberate a moment, 
but returned this answer immediately to the ephori, which Plutarch has trans- 
mitted to us. ** Agesilaus to the ephori, greeting. We have reduced part 
of Asia, put the barbarians to flight, and made great preparations for war in 
Ionia : but as you order me to return, I am not far behind this letter, and 
•should arrive before it if possible. I received not the command lor myself, 
but my country and its allies. 1 know that a general does not deserve or pos- 
sess that name really, but as he submits to the laws and tbe ephori, and obeys 
the magistrates."! 

Tbis ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much admired and applauded, 
and not without reason. Hannibal, though depressed with misfortunes, and 
driven almost entirely out of Italy, obeved his citizens with great reluctance, 
when they recalled him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threatened 
it. Here a victoj-ious prince, ready to enter the enemy^s country, and to attack 
tbe king of Persia even upon his throne, almost assured of the success of his 
armS) on tbe first order of the ephori. renounces the most soothing hopes, and 
the most exalted expectations. He demonstrates the truth of what was said, 
*' That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the laws." 

On his departure he said, *' that thirty thousand of the king's archers drove 
him out of Asia ;^' alluding to a species of Persian coin, which bad on one side 
the figure of an archer, thiity thousand of which pieces of money bad been 
dispersed in Greece to corrupt the orators and persons of greatest power in 
the cities. 

Agesilaus, in quitting Asia, where he was regretted as the common father of 
tbe people, appointed Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave hrm four thousand men 
for the defence of tbe country. Xenophon went with him. He left at Ephe- 
BUS, with Meeabyzus the guardian of Diana's temple, half the gold be had 
broii|[bt with nim from his expedition into Persia with Cyrus, to keep it fox 
him m trust, and in case of death, to consecrate it to thegoddess.^ 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians had raised an army, and given the 
command of it to Aristodcmus, tutor to king Agesipolis, then an infant. Their 
enemies assembled to concert the operations of tbe war. Timolaus of Corinth 
said, that the Lacedemonians were like a river that ^rew larger as it was re- 
moved from its souroe : or a swarm of bees, which it is easy to destroy in 
their hive, but when suffered to disperse themselves they become forfhidable 
by theijr stir^s. He was therefore ot opinion, th^t it was proper to attack them 
in their capital ; which was approved and resolved. But the Lacedsemonians 
did not give them time. They took the field, and found the enemy near Ne 
mea, a city riot very far from Corinth, where a severe battle ensued. Tbe 
Lacedaemonians had tbe advantage, which was very considerable. Agesilaus 
having received this news at Ampbipolis, as he was hastening to the relief of 
his country, sent it directly to the cities of Asia for their encouragenM^nt, and 
to give them hopes of his speedy return, if tbe success of dMfjfl^ would admit it.§ 
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Wbeii tiie appmaeh of ^esttau^ #is known at Sparta, the Lace^asmooiana 
vho remained in the city, to do bim bonour for the ready obedience be had 
)atd to their otders, caused proclamationa to be made by sound of trumpet, 
hat all young persons who were wiDfiig to aid their kin^ might come and ea- 
ist themselves for that puniose. Not one o( them failed to enter himself im- 
nediately with the utmost joy. But the ephori choae only fifty of the bravest 
ind most robust, whom they sent him, and desired that he would enter B<botia 
vith the utmost expedition ; which he did accordingly^* 

About the same time the two fleets came up with each other near Cnidoa, a 
:it7 of Carta. That of the Lacedemonians was commanded by Pisander, the 
)rotber-in-law of Agesilaus, and that of the Persians by Phamabasus, and 
>onon the Athenian. The latter, observing that the king of Persia's supplies 
:ame slowly, and occasioned tbe loss of many opportunities « bad resolved to 
^0 in person to tbe court, to soilcit the assistance of the king. As he woukl 
iot prostrate himself before him, according to tbe Persian custom, he oouki 
lot explain himself but by the intervention of others. He represented to bim, 
vith a force and a spirit seldom pardoned in those who treat with princes, 
hat it was equally shameful and astonishing, that his ministers, contrary to bis 
mention, should suffer afi^irs- to be disconcerted and ruined tor want of the 
lecessar^ expenses ; that the richest king in the world should give place to his 
inemies in the veiy point in which he was so infinitely superior to them, that 
s, in riches ; and that for want of remitting the sums his service required to 
lis generals, all their designs were rendered abortive. Tbe king received 
bem perfectly well, and showed by his example, that truth may often be spo* 
^en to princes with success, if courage vreie not wanting. Conon obtained all 
le demanded, and tbe king made bim admhral of his fleet.! 

It was composed of more than ninety galleys, to which the enemy's was 
omewbat inferior in number* They came in view of each other near Cnidos. 
I maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, who had in some measure occasionea 
he taking of Athens by the loss of the sea-fight near Egospotamos, used et- 
raordinary efforts in this to retrieve his misfortune, and to obliterate by a gk>« 
ious victory the disgrace of bis former defeat. He bad this advantage, that 
nthe battle he was about to fight, the Persians would be at the vtrbole expense, 
iDd bear all tbe loss themselves ; whereas tbe entire fruits of the victoty would 
«dound to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their own.J Pisan- 
ier had also strong motives to show his valour upon this occask)n. that he 
night not degenerate firom tbe glory of his brOtber-in«law, and to justify the 
choice he bad made in appointing him admiral. In fact he behaved with 
^reat valour, and had at fifrst some advantage ; but tbe battle growing warm, 
ind the allies of Sparta betaking themselves to fltgrbt, he could not resolve to 
bllow them, and died sword in band. Conon took filty galleys, and tbe rest es- 
»ped to Cnidos. The consequeno^ of this victory was the revolt of almost 
•11 the allies of Sparta] several of whom declared for the Athenians, and the 
est resumed their ancient liberty. After this battle tbe affairs of the Lace- 
fxmonians daily declined* All their actions in Asia were no more than the 
eeble efforts of an expiring power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea 
oropleted'their downfall. 

Isocrates makes a veiy just reflection wpon the revdutions of Sparta and 
uheiis, which had always their source and origin in tbe insolent prosperity 
•t both these republics. The Lacedemonians, who were at first acktiow- 
edped masters of Greece without opposition, fell from their authority only by 
beir enonnous abuse of it. The Athenians succeeded tbem in power, and at 
be same time in pride ; and we have seen into what an abyss of uHsfortuites 

precipitated them. Sparta having gained tbe superiority by fbe defeat of 
le Athenians; in Sicily, and the taking of their city, might huve improved in- 
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tfaak metwfei frdm the double esperienc« of tbe p«st ; as well m ce^rd tl 
what bad befallen themselves^ as fram Ihe recent example of their rival ; but 
the most affectirw exaniples and events seldom or never occasion a people to 
cbang^e their conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untractable as before ; 
and again experienced the same destiny. 

To warn the Athenians against this misibrtuoeylsocrates puts them in niind 
of the past, and of tbe tiroes wherein they were successful in every thing. 
** You imagine/* says he, ^* that provided with a numerous fleet, absolute mas* 
ters at sea, and supported by powerful allies always ready to give you aid, 
you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and tranquillity tbe fruits of 
your victories. For my part, allow me to speak with truth and freedom, I 
think quite otherwise. The cause of m^ apprehension is, my having observed, 
that the decline of the greatest republics has always been at tbe time when 
they believed themselves most powerful, and that their very security has pre- 
TOred the precipice over which they have fallen. Tbe reason of this Is evident. 
rrosperity and adversity never come alone, but have eacb their train of veiy 
different effects. Tbe first is attended with vain gloiy, pride, and insolence, 
which dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and extravagant measures : On tbe 
contrary, the companions of adversity are modesty, self-diffidence, and circum- 
spection, which naturally render men prudent, and apt to amend from their 
own failinp. So that it is hard to judge which of tbe two conditions we ougbr 
to desire K>r a city ; as that which appears unhappy, is an almost certain path 
to prosperity ; and the other so flatterine and splendid, generally leads on to 
the neatest misfortunes." Tbe blow which the Lacedaemonians received at 
the battle of Cnidos is a mournful proof of what he says.* 

Agesilaus was in Bceotia, and on tbe point of givir^ battle, when this unfa- 
vourable news was brought him. Apprebendii^ that it might discourage and 
deter his troops, he caused it to be reported in the army, that tbe Lacedaemon- 
ians had gained a considerable victory at sea : and appearing in public with 
a wreath of flowers upon bis bead, be offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the 
good news, and sent part of it in presents to his officers.! The two armies, 
almost equal in strength, were in view of each other upon the plains of Coro- 
naea, when they drew up in order of battle. Agesilaus gave the lefl wii^ to 
tlie Orchomenians, and took the right himself. On the other side, tbe Tbe- 
bans were upon tbe right, and tbe Argives on the lefl. Xenophon says, that 
this was the most furious battle in bis time ; and be may be oelieved, as he 
was present in it, and fought near tbe person of Agesilaus, with whom he had 
returned from Asia.^ 

The first charge was not very obstinate, nor of long continuance. The 
Thebans soon put the Orchomenians to flight ; and Agesilaus overthrew and 
routed the Ai^ives. But both parties having learned that their left wing had 
been very severely handled and fled, letu^ed immediately ; Agesilaus to 
oppose the Thebans, and to wrest the victory out of their hands ; and the 
Thebans, to follow their left wing, which was retired to Helicon. Agesilaus 
at that moment might have assured himself of a complete victoiy, if he had 
let the Thebans pass on, and chaiged them afterwards in the rear ; but car- 
ried away by the ardour of his courage, he resolved to stop them with an at- 
tack in front, and to beat them by mam force : *'*in which, says Xenophoo, 
** he showed more valour than prudence.'* 

The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against them, drew all their foot 
immediately into one body, formed a hollow square, and waited his coming up 
in good order. The engagement was sharp and bloodv on all sides, but par- 
ticularly where A^silaus fought at the bead of the finy youqg Spartans sent 
bim by the cify. The valour and eiiiulation of those younji: men were of ^reat 
service to Agesilaus, and may be said to have saved ois life ; for they foi^ht 
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tround him wUfa exceedjnf ardour, and eiposed tbemaelves foremoat m all dart* 
g^ers for the safety of his person. Tbey could not, however, prevent his re* 
ceiving several wounds tbroi^ bis armour, from pikes and swords. Notwith« 
standing, after an exceeding warm dispute, they brought htm off alive from the 
enemy, and malcine their bodies a rampnrt for him, slew a rreat number of 
Tbebans in his defence. Many of those young men were also left upon the 
field. At length, finding it too difficult to break the Tbebans in front, they 
were compelled to have recourse to what thej had at fifst neglected. They 
opened their phalanx to let them pass : which being done, as they marched 
atterwaids in more disorder, they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. 
Tbey cimld, however, neither break them nor put them to flight. Those 
brave Tbebans made their retreat continually fighting, and gained Helicon, 
elate with the success of the battle, in which they bad remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great number of his wounds, 
and the quantity of blood he had lost, would not retire to bis tent, till be bad 
been carried to the place where his phalanx was^drawn up, and had seen all 
the dead bodies removed even upon theii own arms. He was informed there, 
that many of the eneniy had taken refuge in the temple of Minerva Itoniensis, 
which was not very distant from the field of battle, and asked what he would 
have done with them. As he was full of veneration for the gods, he gave or- 
ders to let them go, and even sent a guard to escort them in safety wherever 
they thougbt proper. 

The next mommg, Agesilaus, to try whether the Thebans would have courage 
to renew the battle, commanded his troops to crown themselves with flowers, 
nnd the music of the army to play, while a trophy was erected and adorned in 
}ionour of his victory. At the same instant, the enemy sent heialds to demand 
permission to bury tbeir dead, which be granted, with a truce ; and having 
confirmed his victory by that act of a conqueror, he caused himself to be carried 
to Delpbos, where tne Pythian games were then celebrated. He made there a 
solemn procession, which was followed by a sacrifice, and consecrated the tenth 
part of the booty taken in Asia to the ffod, which amounted to one hundred 
talents.* These great men, no less religious than brave, never failed to ex- 
press by presents Sieir gratitude to the gods for their success in arms ; de- 
claring, that public homage, that they believed themselves indebted for their 
victories to their protection. 

SECTION v.— AGESILAUS RETURNS VICTORIOUS TO SPARTA. A PEACE, 
SHAMEFUL TO THE GREEKS, CONCLUDED. 

After the festival, Agesilaus returned to Sparta. His citizens received him 
with all the marks of the most sincere joy, and beheld him with admiration, 
when they observed the simplicity of his manners, and the constant frugality 
and temperance of bis life ; at bis return from foreign countries, where pomp, 
luxury, sloth, and the love of pleasures, entirely prevailed, he was not infected 
with the manners of the barbarians, as most of the other generals had been : he 
made no alteration in his diet, bath, equipage of his wife, ornaments of bis 
arms, or furniture of his house. In the midst of so splendid a reputation, and 
universal applause, always the same, or rather more nK)dest than before, he dis- 
tinguished ntmself from the rest of the citizens, only by a greater submission 
to the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the customs of his country ; 
convinced, that he was only king to be the brighter example of those virtues 
toothers.! 

He made greatness consist in virtue only. Hearing the Great King, (so the . 
kings of Persia used to call themselves,) spoken of m magnificent terms, and. 
his power extremely extolled ; ." I cannot conceive," said he, " wherein be is 
greater than me, unless he be more virtuous."! 

4 Plut. d« lui lMi<t. p. 5M. 
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There wei« at Sptrtt mne dtiean, wfaot, Titkited b^ ifae piBVaffrog^fatle' of 
Greece, made their merit and glory oofttist in keeping a gm^t number of 
hones for the race. He persuaded his sister Gyniaca to dispute the prise in 
the Olympic frames, in order to show the Greeks, that those victories on which 
they set so hif^h a value, were not the efiisolsof vailour and bravery, but of 
riches and expense. She was the first of her sex who shared in this benoun 
He had the same opinion of the exercises which contriboted to render the body 
more robust, and inure it to labour and fati|(:ue ; and to place theoi in gveaiter 
estimation, would often honou* them with his presence. 

Some time after Lysander's death, be discovered the oonsptraey fermed by 
that captain ag;ainst tlje two kings, which till then had not been lieard of, and 
came to lieht by a kind of accident, in the following manner. Upon some afia irs, 
which related to the government, it was necessaiy to consult Lysander's pa- 
pers, and Agesilaus went to his house for (hat purpose. In exammin^ them, he 
fell upon the sheets which contained at large, the harangue of Ch;on, tor the new 
method of proceeding in the election of kings. Surprised at perusing it^ be 
rave over his search, and went away abruptly to coirtmunicate that oration tu 
3ie crtiaens, and to let them see what mamier of man I/ysander was, and how 
much they had been deceived in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a wise and 
prudent person, and president of the ephori, inteiposed, by telling him, that it 
^as highly improper to raise Lysander from the dead; on the contrary, tliat it 
was necessary to bury bis harangue in the same grave with him, as of dangerous 
tendency, from the ^reat art with which it was composed, and (he force of per- 
suasion that prevailed in it throughout, which, it might prove no easy matter 
to resist. Agesilaus was of the same opinion, and tlie piece was consigned to 
silence and obiivion, as the best course that could be aaopted with it.''^ 

As hi* influence was very ffreat in the city, he caused Telutias, his brother by 
the mother's side, to be declared admiral ot the fleet. It is to be wished that 
history, to justify this choice, had mentioned any other qualities in that com- 
mander, than his nearness of blood to the king. Agesilaus soon after set out 
with his land army to besiege Corinth, and tcx^ the Ion? walls, as they were 
called, while his brother Telutias attacked it by sea. He perlormed several 
oilier exploits against the people of Greece at war with Sparta, which although 
they display the valour and experience of the general, yet are neither v^ry im- 
portant nor decisive, and which we thought, for that reason, might be omitted.1 

At the same time, Pharnabasus and Conon, having made themselves masters 
at sea, ravaged the whole coast of Laccnia. That satrap, returning to his govern- 
ment of Phryffia, left Conon the command of the naval army, with very consi- 
derable sums for the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, victorious and crowned 
with glory, repaired thither, where he was received with universal applause. 
The sad prospect of a city, formerly so flourishing, and at that time reduced to 
ao melancholy a condition, gave him more grief than joy, in seeing his beloveM 
countiy again, after so many years absence. He lost no time, but fell imme- 
diately to work, employing, oesides masons and the usual artisans, the soldieni, 
mariners, citizens, allies ; in a word, all who were well inclined to Athens ; Pro- 
vidence decreeing, that this city, formerly destroyed by the Persians, ^ould be 
rebuilt by their own hands; and that having been dismantled and demolished 
by the Lacedaemonians. It sliould be reinstated at their own^ cost, and by the 
spoil&r taken from them. J What a vicissitude and alteration was this I Athens a* 
this time had for her allies, those who had formerly b^en her mast violent ene- 
mies, and for enemies, those with whom she had once contracted the closest and 
strongest union. Conon, seconded by the zeai of the Thebans, soon rebuilt 
the walls of Athens, restored the city to its ancient splendour, and rendered it 
more formidable than ever to its enemies. After having ofiered to the gods a 
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W^ole hecatomb, tha! is, a sacrifice of one hundred oxen, as a thanksgiving Ibr 
the happy re-establishment of Athens, he made a feast, to which all the citizens 
without exception were invited.* 

Sparta could not see without extreme affliction so glorious a retoiution. She 
looked upon the grandeur and power of a city, her ancient rival, and almost 
contmual enemy, as her own rum, which made the Lacedaemonians take the 
mean resolution of avenging themselves at once upon Athens, and Conon her 
restorer, by making peace with the king of Persia. With this view they des- 
patched Antalcides to Tiribasus. His commission consisted of two principal 
articles. The first was to accuse Conon to that satrap of having defrauded the 
king of the money, which he had employed in the re-establishment of Athens : 
and of having formed the design of depriving the Persians of iEolia and Ionia, 
and to subject them anew to the republic of Athens, upon which they had 
formerly depended. By the second, he had orders to make the most advan- 
tageous proposals to Tiribasus which bis master could desire, who, without giv- 
ing himself any manner of trouble in regard to Asia, only stipulated, that all 
the islands and[ other cities should enjoy their laws and liberty. The Laceda- 
znonians thus gave up to the king, with the greatest injustice and the utmost 
baseness, all tne Greeks settled in Asia, for whose liberty Agesilaus had so 
long fought. It is true, lie had no share in this most infamous negotiation'^ 
the whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcides, who, being the sworn 
enemy of the king of Sparta, hastened the peace by all means, because the 
war augmented the authority, glory, and reputation of Agesilaus.t 

The most considerable cities of Greece had sent deputies at the same time 
to Tiribasus ; and Conon was at the head of those from Athens. They were 
unanimous in rejecting such proposals. Without speaking of the interests of 
the Greeks of Asia, with which they were extremely affected, they saw them- 
selves exposed by this treaty ; the Athenians, to the loss of the isles of Lem- 
DOS, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Bceotia, of 
which they were in possession, and which would thereby regain their inde- 
pendence ; and the Argives, to renounce Corinth, with the loss of which Areos 
Itself would soon, in all probability, be attended. The deputies therefore 
withdrew, without concluding any thing. 

Tiribasus seized Conon, and put him in prison. Not daring to declare openly 
for the Lacedaemonians, without an express order to that purpose, he contented 
himself with supplying them privately with considerable sums of money for fit- 
ting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might not be in a condi- 
tion to oppose them. After having taken these precautions, he set out directly 
for the court to give the kii^an account of the state of his negotiation. That 
prince was well satisfied with it, and directed him in the strongest terms to effect 
its completion. Tiribasus also laid before him the accusation of Conon hj the 
Lacedaemonians. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have written, 
that he was carried to Susa, and there executed by the king's order. The silence 
of Xenophon, who was his cotemporary, in regard to his death, makes it doubt- 
ful whether ho did not escape from prison, or suffer, as has been said. 

While this treaty was negotiating, several inconsiderable actions passed 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. It was also at the same time 
that Evagoras extended his conquest in the island of Cyprus, of which we 
shall soon treat. 

Tiribasus at length, upon his return, summoned the deputies of the Grecian 
cities to be present at the reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the 
Grecian cities of Asia should remain dependent on the king, and that the rest, 
as well small as great, should have full possession of their liberty. The king 
farther reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus and Clazornenae, and left those, 
of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the Athenians, to whom they had long apper- 
tained. By the same treaty he engaged to join with such people as came int<^ 
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it, in orier to make war by sea and land agahnt all wbo should reftife to ag;rac 
to it. We have already said that S{>arta herself proposed these conditions.* 
. All the other cities of Greece, or at least the greatest part of them, rejected 
80 infamous a treaty with horror. However, as they were weakened and ex- 
hausted bv domestic divisions, and not in a condition to support a war against 
so powcHuI a prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces upon those who 
should refuse to come into this peace, they were obliged against tueir will to 
comply with it ; except the Thebans, who bad the courage to oppose it openly 
at first, but were at length reduced to accept it, with the otheis, by wbooi they 
found themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions which armed the Grecian 
cities against each other, and was the end proposed by the policy of Arta- 
zerxes, in distributing sums of money amone the several states ; invincible in 
arms, and by the sword, but not by the gold and presents of the Persians ; so 
much did they differ in this respect from the character of the ancient Greeks 
their forefathers. 

To comprehend rightly how much Sparta and Athens differed from vdiat 
they had been in former times, we have only to compare the two treaties con- 
cluded between the Greeks and Persians ; th'e former by Cimon the Athenian, 
under Artaxerxes Longimanus, above sixty years before, and the latter by An- 
talcides the Lacedaemonian, under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In the first, Greece 
victorious and triumphant, assures the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks, gives laws 
to the Persians, imposes what conditions she pleases, and prescribes bounds 
and limits, by prohioiting them to approach nearer to the sea with their troops 
than the distance of three days march ; or to appear with vessels of war in 
any of the seas b«*tween the Cyansan and Chalidonian islands ; that is to sa]^, 
from the Euxine to the coasts of Pamphylia. In the second, on the contrary, 
Persia, grown haughty and imperious, talces pleasure in humblir^its conquer- 
ors, in depriving them, with a single stroke of the pen, of their empire in 
Asia Minor, in compelling them to abandon basely all the Greeks established 
in those rich provinces, to subscribe to their own subjection, and to confine 
themselves in their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece.j 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise ? Are there not on both 
aides the same cities, the same people, the same forces, and the same interest ? 
No doubt there are ; but they are not the same men, or rather they have no 
longer the same principles of policy. Let us recall those happy times of 
Greece, so glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Persia came pouring like a 
deluge upon this little countrjr with all the forces of the east. What was it 
&at rendered the two cities invincible, and superior to such numerous and 
formidable armies ? Their union and good understandii^. No dissention be- 
tween the two states, no jealousy of command, no private view of interest ; in 
fine, no other contests between them but of honour, glory, and the love of 
their countiy. 

To so laudable an union may be added an irreconcileable hatred for the Per- 
sians, which became a kind of nature in the Greeks, and was the most distin- 
guishing character of that nation. It was a capital crime, and punished with 
death, only to mention peace, or propose any accommodation with them ; and 
an Athenian mother was seen to throw the fiirst stone at her son, who had dared 
to make such a motion, and to set others the example of stoning him.t 

This strict union of the two states, and declared abhorrence of the common 
enemjr. were a long time the potent barriers of their security, rendered them 
invincible, and may be said to have been the source and principle of all the 

Jlorious successes which raised the reputation of Greece to so high a pitch, 
lut by a misfortune common to the most flourishing states, those very suc- 
cesses became the cause of its ruin, and prepared the way for the di^^races it 
experienced in the sequel. 
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TfatBe two SUteS) which mkht have carried their Tictorious armf into the 
heart of Persia, and have attacked in their turn the great kiqe even upon his 
throne ; iiiStead of forming in concert such an enterprise, which would at once 
have crowned them with glory, and laden them with' riches, have the folly to 
leave their common enemy at re{)ose, to embroil themselves with each other 
upon trivial points of honour and interests of small importance, and to exhaust 
tne forces ineffectually against themselves, which ought to nave been em- 
pbyed solely against the barbarians, who could not have resisted them. For k 
18 remarkable, that the Persians never had any advantage over the Athenians, 
and Lacedaemonians, while tbey united with each other, and that it was their 
own divisions only which supplied them with the means to conquer both alter* 
nately, and always the one by the other.* 

These divisions induced them to take such measures as neither Sparta nor 
Athens would ever have otherwise been capable of. We see them both dis* 
honouring themselves by their mean and abject (latteries, not only of the king 
of Persia, but even of his satraps : paying bomagje to them, earoeslly soliciting 
their favour, cringing to them, and even sufferipg their ill humour: and au 
this to obtain some aid of troops or money, foi^ettine that the Persians, 
haughty and insolent to such as seemed afraia of tnem, became timorous ana 
mean to those who had the courage to despise them. But, in fine, what did 
they gain by all these mean condescensions ? The treaty which gave occa- 
sion for these reflections, and will for ever be the reproach of Sparta and Athens. 

SECTION VI. — ^WAR OP ARTAXERXBS AGAI17ST EVAOORAS. 

What I have said upon the facility with which the Greeks might have ren- 
dered themselves formidable to their enemies, will be more evident, if we 
consider, on one side, the diversity of people, and extent of countiy, which 
composed the vast empire of the Persians, and, on the other, the weakness of 
the government, incapable of animating so great a mass, and of supporting the 
weight of so much business and application. In that court, eveiy thing was 
determined by the intrigues of women, and the cabals of favourites, whose only 
merit often consisted in flattering their prince, and soothing his passions, ft 
was by their influence officers were chosen, and the first dignities disposed of; 
by their opinion the services of the generals of armies were judged, and their 
rewards decided. The sequel will show, that from the same source arose the 
insurrection of provinces, the distrust of the greatest part of the governors, the 
discontent and consequent revolt of the best officers, and ill success of almost 
all the enterprises that were formed, 

Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity which the war with the 
Greeks had occasioned, applied himself to the terminating that of Cyprus, 
which had lasted several years, but had been carried on with little vigour, and 
turned the greatest part of his forces that way. 

Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamin, the capital city of the isle of Cy- 
prus. He was descended fmm Teucerj of Salamin, who at his return from 
Troy built this city, and gave it the name of his countij. His descendants had 
reigned there from that time ; but a stranger of Phoenicia, having dispossessed 
the lawful kin^, had taken his place, and to maintain himself in the usurpa- 
tion, had filled the city with barbarians, and subjected the whole island to the 
kinff of Persia.J 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was bom. He had been carefully educated, and 
was distinguished among the youth by the beauty of his countenance, the vigour 
of his body, and more by the modesty and innocence of his manners, which were 
the greatest ornaments of Aat age.§ As he advanced in years, the greatest 
virtues, valour, wisdom, and justice, were observed to brighten in him. He 
afterwards carried these virtues to so conspicuous a height, as to give jealousy 
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to tfaote wIm) gorerned ; who perceired justly that so shioine a merit could ool 
continue in the obscurity of a private condition ; but his modesty, p^r^bity, and 
Integrity, re-assured them, and they reposed an entire confidence in bim, to 
which he always answered hy an inviolable fidelity, without ever meditating 
their expulsion from the throne by violence or treachery. 

A more justifiable means conducted bim to it, Divme Providence, as Iso- 
crates }»ays, preparing the way for him. One of the principal citizens murdered 
the persi^n upon the throne, and had contrived to seize £vagora8, and to rid 
himself of him, in order to secure the crown to himself; but that prince es- 
caping his pursuit, retired to Solos, a city of Cilicia. His banishment was so far 
from abatii^ his courage, that it gave him new vigour. Attended only with 
fifty followers, determined like himself to conquer or die,he returned to Sala- 
inin, and expelled the usurpers, though supported by the credit and protection 
of the king of Persia. Having re-establisned himself in Salamin, be soon ren- 
dered his little kingdom mo<t fiourishing, by his application to the relief of his 
subjects, and by protecting them in ail things ; by governing ihem with justice 
and benevolence ; by making them active and laborious ; oy inspiring them 
with a taste for the cultivation of lands, the breedif^ of cattle, commerce, and 
navigation. He formed them also for war, and made them excellent soldiers. 

Ht was already veiy powerful, and had acquired great reputaf ''on, when Co- 
non the Athenian general, after his defeat at Egospotamos, took refuge with 
him ; not thinking it possible, to find a safer asylum for himself, nor a more 
powerful support of his country.* The lesemblance of their manners and sen- 
timents soon made them contract a strict amity with each other, which con- 
tinued ever after, and proved equally advantageous lo both. Conon was in 
great credit at the king of Persia's court, which he employed with that prince, 
by the means of Ctesias the physician, to accommodate his differences with bis 
host Evagoras, and happily effected it.j 

Evagoras and Conon, with the noble design of subverting, or at least of re- 
ducing the great power of Sparta, which bad rendered itself formidable to all 
Greece, concertea together the means for the attainment of that end. They 
were both citizens of Athens ; the latter by birlh, and the other by right of 
adoption, which his great ser\ices and zeal for that republic merited. The 
satraps of Asia saw with pain their country ravaged by the Lacedeemonianj:, 
> and found themselves in great difficulties, from not being in a condition to resist 
them. Evagoras remonstrated, to them, that it was necessary to attack the 
enemy as well by sea as land ; and he did not contribute a little, by bis influ- 
ence with the king of Persia, to Conon's being appointed general of his fleet.J 
The celebrated victory over the Lacedtemoninns at Cnidos was the conse- 
quence, and gave the mortal wound to that republic. § 

The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the important services Evagoras and 
Conon had rendered them with Artaxerxes, erected statues in honour of them.] 

Evagoras on his side, extending his conquests from city to city, endeavoured 
to make himself master of the whole island. The Cypriots had recourse to the 
king of Persia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid progress of Evagoras, of 
which he appreh*>nded the effects, and conscious of what importance it was to 
him to prevent an island's falling into the hands of an enemy, so favourably 
situated for holding Asia Minor in awe, promised them an immediate and pow- 
erful support, without declaring openly nowevet against Evagoras. IT 

Bein^ employed elsewhere by more important affairs, be could not keep his 
word with them so soon as he expected, and had engaged. The war of Cy- 
prus continued six years, and the success with which Evagoras supported it 
against the great king^ oughtlo have banished from the Greeks all terror of the 
Persian name, and united them against the common enemy.** It is true, the 
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succours sent by Artaxenes till then were very inconsiderable, as they also 
were the two following years. During all that time, it was less a real war, than 
a preparation for war : out when he had disengaged himself from the Greeks, 
he applied to it vigorously, and attacked Evaguras witli all his forces.* 

The army by land, commanded by Orontes, his son-in-law, consisted of 
three hundred thousand men, and the fleet of three hundred galleys ; of which 
Tiribasus, a person of the highest rank and greatest leputation, was admiral 
Qaos, his son-in-law, commanded under him. Evagoras on his side assemhled 
as many troops and ships as he could ; but they were a handful in comparison 
with the formidable preparations of the Persians. He had a fleet of only ninety 
galleys, and his army scarcely amounted to twenty thousand men. As he bad 
abundance of light vessels, he laid snares for those that carried the provisions 
of the enemy, of which he sunk a great number, took many, and prevented the 
rest from arriving ; which occasioned a famine among; the Persians, attended 
with violent seditions, which could only be appeased bj the coming of fresh 
convoys from Cilicia. Evagoras strengthened bis fleet with sixty galleys which 
be caused to be buih, and fif\y sent him by Achoris, king of Egypt, with all 
the DQoney and corn he could have occasion for. 

Evagoras with his land forces immediately attacked a part of the enemy's 
arnny which was separate from the rest, and entirely louted it. This first ac- 
tion was soon followed by another at sea, in which the Persians were worsted 
for some time, till animated by the warm reproaches and remonstrances of their 
admiral, they resumed courage, and obtained a complete victory. Salamin was 
immediately besieged by sea and land. Evagoras, leaving the defence of the 
city to his son, Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with ten galleys, and sailed 
for Egypt, to engage the king to support him vigorously against the common 
enemy. He did not obtain from him all the aid he expected. At his return, 
be found the ciiy in exceeding distress; and finding himself without resource 
or hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The proposals made to him were, that 
he should abandon all the cities of Cyprus except Salamin, where he should 
content himself to reign ; that he should pay an annual tribute to the king;, 
and remain in obedience to him, as a servant to a master. ^ The extremity to 
which he was reduced obliged him to accept the other conditions, hard as they 
were ; but he could never resolve to comply with the last, and persisted alwavs 
in declaring, that he could only treat as a king with a king. Tiribasus, who 
commanded the siege, would abate nothing of his pretensions. 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague's glory, had written se- 
cretly to court against him, accusing him, among other things, of forming de- 
signs agaiast the king, and strengthened his accusation f-ora his continuing to 
hold a secret mtelligence with the Lacedaimonians,and his manifest endeavours 
to make the chiefs of the army his creatures, by means of presents, promises, 
and a complacency of manners, not natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon these 
letters, believed he had no time to lose, and that it was necessaiy to prevent a 
conspiracy ready to break out. He despatched orders immediately toOrantes 
to seize Tiribasus, and send him to court in chains, which was instantly put in 
execution. Tiribasus, upon his arrival, demanded to be brought to a trial in 
form ; that the heads of the accusation should be communicated to him, and 
the proofs and witnesses produced. The king:, employed in other cares, had 
no leisure at that time to take cognizance of the affair. 

Oiontes in the mean time, seeing that the besieged made a vigorous defence, 
and that the soldiers of the army, discontented with the removal of Tiribasus, 
quitted the service, p.nd refused to obey him, was afraid that aff*airs would take 
a bad turn with regard to him. He therefore caused Evagoras to be spoken 
to jprivateiy ; the negotiation was resumed ; the offers made at first by the lat- 
ter were accepted ; and the mortifying article, which had prevented the con- 
clusion of the treaty, retrenched. The siege was raised in consequence. Eva- 
gosas continued king of Salamin only, and engaged to pay an annual tribute.! 
\ — ■ — — 
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It appean that this prince lived twelve or thirteen yean aHer the concTnsioii 
of the treaty : for his «1eath is dated in the 5rear of the world 5632. His old 
age waa atteoded with a happiness and tranquillity never interrupted with sick- 
ness or disease, the usual effect of a soher* and temperate life. Nicocles bis 
eldest son succeeded bim, and inherited his virtues as well as his throne. He 
celebrated bis funeral with the utmost magnificence. Tne discourse entitled 
£vagoras, composed by Isocrates, to inspire the ]roune king with the desire of 
imitating the example of his father, and from which Ihave extracted the sub- 
sequent eulogium, served for his funeral oration. He also addressed another 
tract to Nicocles, which bears his name, wherein he gives him admirable pre- 
cepts for governing well. I shall perhaps have occasion to speak farther of 
them afterwards. 

BULOOT AND CHARACTER OF BVAGORAS. 

Trough Evasoras was king of only a small state, Isocrates, who was well 
able to judge of virtue and merit, compares him with the most powerful mon- 
archs, and proposes him as the perfect mode) of a good king ; convinced that 
not the extent of provinces, but extent of mind and greatness of soul, constitute 
Teat princes. He does in fact point out to us man^r qualities truly royal in 
lim, and which ought to give us a very high idea of bis merit.* 
Evagoras was not of the number of those princes who believe, that to reign, 
it is sufficient to be of royal blood : and that the birth which e^ives a rirht to 
the crown, gives also the merit and qualities necessary for wearing it with ho- 
nour. He did not imagine, that it could be supposed, as eveiy other condition 
and station of life maoe a kind of apprenticeship necessaiT to its success, that 
the art of xieigning, the roost difficult and important of all, should require do 
- pains and preparation for its attainment. He came into the world with the 
most happy dispositions : a great fund of genius, an easy conception, a lively 
and instant penetration which nothing escaped, a solidity of judgment that ini- 
nediatehr resolved what was necessaiy to be done : qualities which might 
seem to dispense with all study and application ; and yet, as if Le had been 
horn without talents, and found himself obliged to supply by study what he 
might want by nature, he neglected no means for the embellishment of his 
mind, and devoted a coasiderable part of his time to improve himself, by re- 
flecting, meditatiitt^ on, and consulting the judgment and merit of others. 

When he ascen&d the throne, his greatest care and application was to know 
mankind, in which the ability of a prince, and of those who are at the head of 
affairs, principally consists. He had no doubt prepared himself for that sci- 
ence by the study ( f history, which fives a kincf of anticipation of it, sup- 
J>lies the place of experience, and teaches us what the men are with whom we 
ive, by what they have been in other ages. But we study men quite differently 
in themselves ; by their manners, characters, conduct, and actions. The love 
of the commonwealth rendered attentive to all persons who were capable of 
Serving or injuring it. He applied himself to the discovery of tljeir most secret 
inclinations and principles of action, and to the knowledge of their different 
talents and de^es of capacity, in order to assign to each his proper post, to 
bestow authority accordir^ to merit, and to make the private and public good 
promote each other. He neither rewarded nor punished his subjects, says Iso- 
crates, from the report of others, but solely upon his own knowledge and ex- 
perience of them ; and neither the virtues of the good, nor the vices of the bar^ 
escaped his inquiry and penetration. 

He had one quality very seldom found in those who possess the first rank in 
authority, especially when they believe themselves capable of governing alone ; 
1 mean, a wonderful docility and attention to the opinion of others, which arose 
fixMn a aiffidence in his own abilities. With his great qualities, he did not seem 
to have occasion for recourse to the counsel of others, and nevertheless made 
no resolution, and formed no enterprise, without having first consulted the wise 
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l>feTSons Tvhom he had placed about him in his court ; instead of which, pride 
and presumption, the latent poisons of sovereign power, incline the greatest 
part of those who arrive at thrones, either to 'ask no ad\ ice at all, or not to 
mHow it when they do. 

Intent ui)on discovering the excellent in eveiy form of government and pri- 
vate condition in life, he proposed the uniting of all their high qualities and great 
advantages in himself; affaole and popular as in a republican statb : p;rave 
and serious as in the councils of the aged and the senate ; steady and decisive 
ais monarchy after mature deliberation ; a profound politician bjr the extent 
and rectitude of his views ; an accomplished warrior, from intrepid valour in 
battle, directed by a wise moderation ; a good father, a good relation, a good 
friend ; and what crowns all his praise, in eveiy circumstance of his character, 
always great, and always himself. 

He supported his dignity and rank, not with an air of pride and haughtiness, 
but by a serenity of aspect, and a mild and easy majesty, resultii^ from innate 
virtues, and the evidence of a good conscience, fie won the hearts of his 
friends by hjs liberality, and conquered others by a greatness of soul, to which 
they could not refuse their esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the entire confidence of his 
subjects, neighbours, ana even enemies, was bis sincerity, faith, and regard to 
all his engagements ; and his hatred, or rather detestation, for all deceit, false- 
hood, ana fraud. A single word on his side had as much res'ard paid to it as 
the most sacred oath ; and it was universally known, that nothing was capable 
of inducir^ him to violate it in the least circumstance whatever. 

It was by all these excellent qualities that he effectually reformed the city 
of Salamin, and entirely chanebd the face of its affairs in a very short time. 
He found it gross, savage and barbarous, without any taste either for learning, 
commerce, or arms. What cannot a prince do, who loves his people, and Is 
beloved by them ; who believes himself great and powerful only to render them 
happy ; and knows how to set a just value upon and do honour to their labours, 
inaustiy, and merit of eveiy kind ! He had not been many years upon the 
tiirone, before arts, sciences, commerce, navigation, and militaiy discipline, 
were seen to flourish at Salamin ; in so much that the city did not give place 
to the most opulent of Greece. 

Isocrates often repeats, that in the praises he gives Evagoras, of which I have 
only extracted a part, far from exaggerating any thing ,he always falls short of 
truth. To what can we attribute a reign so wise, so just, so moderate, so con- 
stantly employed in rendering his subjects happy, and in promoting the public 
food ; The condition of Evagoras, before be came to govern, seems to me to 
ave contributed very much to it. He being bom a prmce, and having never 
experienced any other condition than that of master and sovereign, are, in my 
opinion, great obstacles to the knowledge and practice of the duties of that high 
station. Evagoras, who came into the world under a tyrant, had long obeyed 
before be commanded. He had borne, in a private and dependent life, the 
>t)ke of an absolute and despotic power. He had seen himself exposed to 
envy and calumny ,"tind had been in dangler for his merit and virtue. Such a 
prince had only to be told, upon his ascending the throne, what was said to the 
emperor Trajan : " You have not always been what you now are. Adversity 
has prepared you to make a gooti use of power. You have lived lor^ among 
us, and like us. You have been in dai^er under bad princes. You have trem- 
bled for yourself, and known by experience how virtue and innocence have 
been treated.*'* What he had personally suffered, what he had feared foi 
himset^ or others, what he had seen unjust and unreasonable in the conduct of 
his predecessors, had opened his eyes, and taught him all his duty. It sufficed 
to tell him, what the emperor Galba toid Piso,'when he adopted him his asso* 

^ Q,m»m utile est •A uram teeaDdorum per adveraa Tepttse ! yixistt nobiMsraa. periclitetns tt, timulstL 
Qm Umo ent inooeeatium vUa icis, et exp«rtiis es.— Plto. ia Panecrr. 
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date in the empire : ** Remember what you condemned orappTaoded in prfft* 
ces, when jou were a private man. You have only to consult tiie judgment 
jou then passed upon them, and to act conformably to it, ior yoar instructioit 
ID the art of reignipg well."* 

TRIAL OF TiniBASUS. 

We have already said, that Tiribasus, having been accused by Orontes of 
ibrmina: a conspiracy against the Isin^, had been sent to court in chains. Gaos, 
ftdmiral of the fleet, who had married his daughter, apprehending that Arta- 
zerxes would involve him in the affair with his (iather-in-law, and cause hitn to 
be put to death upon mere suspicion, conceived that he had no other means 
for hi.« security than an open revolt. He was v^ry well beloved by the sol- 
diers ; and all the oflScers of the fleet were particularly devoted to him. With- 
out loss of time he sent deputies to Achoris, king of Egypt, and concluded a 
league with him against tne king of Persia. He also solicited the Lacedae- 
monians warmly to come into that league, with assurances of makin«f tbera 
•masters of all (Jreece, and of establishing universally their form of government, 
at which they had long seemed to aspire. They listened favourably to these 
proposals, and embraced with joy this occasion of taking up arms against 
Artaxerxes, especiafly as the peace they had concluded with nim, by which 
they had given up the Greeks of Asia bad covered them with shame, and 
filled them with remorse. 

Ai soon as Artaxerces had put an end to the war of Cyprus, he thought of 
conclodira^ also the aflair of Tiribasus. He was so just as to appoint for thct 
purpose three commissioners, who were great lords of Persia of distinguished 
prooitjr, and of the highest reputation iiibis court. The aflair came to aa ex- 
amination, and a hearing on both sides. For so considerable a crime as that 
of havine conspired agamst the king's person, no other proofs were produced 
than the letters of Orontes ; that is to say, of a declared enemy, studious to 
supplant bis rival. Orontes was m liopes, from his influence at court, that the 
affair would not have been discussed in the usual form, and that upon the Bur* 
moriat sent by him, the accused would have been condemned witnout farther 
examination. But this was not the custom with the Persians. By an anciently- 
established regulation, to which among other privileges they iiad a right by 
birth, no person was ever to be condemned, without being first beard and con* 
fronted with his accusers. This was granted to Tiribasus, who answered to 
all the articles of the letter. As to his connivance with Evagoras, the treaty 
itself concluded by Orontes was his apology ; as it was absolutely the sante 
which that prince had proposed to him, except a condition which would have 
done honour to his master. As to his intelligence with the I.acediemonians^ 
the glorions treaty which he had made them enter into, sufliciently explaiueJ 
whether his own or the king's interests were his motives for it. He did not 
d^iy his influence in the army ; but apprehended it had not been long a crin^ e 
to he beloved by the officers and soldiers ; and concluded his defence, in m- 
presenting the long services he had rendered the king, with inviolable fidelity \ 
and especially his good fortune in having formerly saved his life, when he was 
hunting, and in great danger of being devoured by two lions. The three coni7 
missioners were unanimous in declaring Tiribasus innocent. The kir^ re- 
stored him to his former favour; and justly enraged at the black design of 
Orontes, let the whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. A single ex- 
ample of this kind against informers convicted of falsehood, would for ever 
shut the door against calumny. How many innocent persons have been de- 
stroyed for want of observing; this rule, which even the pagans considered as 
(he pasis of all justice, and the guardian of the public tranquillity !t 

* Util'iMimiM qoidem ac breviislmus bonaram mftlarumque rerum delectus, cog-itare quid aut nolueris sub 
•lio principe, ant volnem. — Tacit. Hist. 1. i. c. Iff. 

\ Diodonw defers the decision of this affair, till after the war with the Cadusiaii»,of whkh we shall 
■oonsi>eak/ this seems rety improbable. 
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BKCnON VII. — THE EXPEDITION OF ARTAXERXE8 AOAINST THE CADVStAVB, 
HISTORY OF DJiTAMES THL TARIAN. 

When Artaxerzes had terminated the C^rprian war, he entered upon another 
against the Cadusians, who it is probable had revolted, and refused to pay the 
customary tribute ; for authors say nothing of the occasion of this war. Those 
people inhabited part of the mountains situated between the Cuxine andCaspian 
seas in the north of Media. The soil there is so ungrateful, and so ill-adapted 
for cultivation, that no corn is sown upon it. The people subsist almost entirely 
upon apples, pears, and other fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to 
a hard and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues as nothing; 
and for that reason made excellent soldiers. The king marched against them 
in person, at the head of an army of three hundred thousand foot, and ten thou- 
sand horse. Tiribasus was with him in this expedition.* 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when his army suffered 
extremely by famine. The troops could find nothing to iubsist upon ; and it 
was impossible to brii^ provisions from other places, the ways beii^ difficult 
and impracticable. The whole camp were reduced to eat the* beasts of 
burden; which soon became so scarce, that the head of an ass was valued at 
sixty drachmas,! and was very difficult to be obtained at that price. The king's 
table itself began to fall short, and only a few horses remained, the rest hav- 
ing been entin ly consumed. 

. In this melancnoly conjuncture, Tiribasus contrived a stratagem, which saved 
the king and army. The Cadusians had two kings, who were encamped sepa- 
rately with their troops. Tiribasus, who took care to be informed of all that 
passed, bad been apprised that there was some misunderstanding between thern^ 
and that their jealousy of each other prevented their acting in concert, as they 
should have done. After having communicated his design to Artaxerxes, he 
went himself to one of the kings, and despatched his son to the other. They 
each of them informed the king to whom they applied, that the other had s^nt 
ambassadors to treat with Artaxerxes privately, and advised him to lose no time, 
but to make his peace directly, in order that the conditions of it might be the 
more advantageous ; promising to assist them with all their influence. The 
fraud succeeded. The pagans thought it no crime to use it with enemies.^ 
Ambassadors set out from both princes, with Tiribasus and his son in thefr 
company. " 

As this double negotiation lasted some time, Artaxerxes began to suspect 
Tiribasus ; and his enemies taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his preju- 
dice that might ruin him in the king's opinion. That prince already repented 
the confidence he had reposed in him, and thereby gave room for those who 
envied him to vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon what does the for- 
tuns of the most faithful suljects depend with a credulous and suspicious prince? 
While thib passed, Tiribasus arrived on his side, and his son on the other, each 
with ambassadors from the Cadusians. The treaty being concluded with both 
parties, and the peace made, Tiribasus became more powerful than ever in hiis 
master s favour, and returned with him. 

The king's behaviour in this march was much admired. Neither the gold 
with whicn he was covered, his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all 
over him, and were worth thirty-six millions of livres,§ prevented his taking an 
equal share in every fatigue with the meanest soldier. He was seen with his 
quiver at his back, and his shield on his arm, to dismount from his horse arid 
march foremost in those rugged and difficult countries. The soldiers observ" 
ing his patience and fortitude, and animated by his example, became so cheer- 
ful that they seemed rather to fly than walk. At ler^th he airived at one of 
his palaces, where the gardens were in admirable order, and there was a park 

» Plut. in Artax. p. 102S, 1(>24. t Netrlr fix dollars. 

i Dolus a 11 . riiis, 'init in ! osic nqnirai ?— Vii«a ^ 2 I About twelve handred UicviaaJ doUan 
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he approached near the enemy, kis first care was to take possessioD «^ an ad« 
vantageous jXMt Mithrobarzanes, his father-in-k w, who cotnmanded Ihe horse, 
believing bis son entirely ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. Data- 
mes; without concern or emotion, caused a jrumour to be spread throu^hcnit the 
army, that it was only a stratagem concerted between him and his father-in- 
' law, and followed him close, as if he designed to put his troops in a position for 
cbaiging the enemy in two different attacks. This artifice was attended wkh <di 
the success he expected from it. When they joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was 
treated as an enemy on both sides, and cut to pieces with his troops. The 
army of the Pisidians was put to flight, and left Datames master of the field, 
and of all the rich booty found in the camp of the conquered.* 

Datames had not till then declared openly against the king, the actions we 
have related being only against governors, with whom he might have partica- 
lar differences, which we have observed before was very common. His own 
eldest son, called Scismas,imade himself his accuser, and discovered his whole 
design to die king. Artaxerxes was highly apprehensive of the consequence. 
lie Knew all the merit of this new enemy, and that he did not engage in any 
enterprise without having maturely considened ail its consequences, and taken 
tlie necessary measures to secure its success ; and that hitherto the execution 
had always answered the wisdom of his projects. He sent an army against 
him into Cappadocia, of almost two hundred thousand men, twenty thousand 
t of which were horse, all commanded by Autophradates. The troops of*Da- 
tames did not amount to the twentieth part of the king's: so that he bad no 
resource but in himself, the valour of his soldiers, and Uie happy situation of 
the post he had chosen ; for in that consisted bis chief excellence ; no captain 
having better known how to take advantage and choose his ground, when he 
was to draw up an army in battle. 

His post, as I have observed, was infinitely superior to that of the enemy. 
He had pitched upon a situation whene they could not surround him ; where, 
upon the least movement they made, he could come to blows with them with 
veiT considerable advantage ; and where, had they resolved to fight, their 
odds in number would have been absolutely useless to them. Autophradates 
well knew, that according to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a 
battle in such a conjuncture : but he observed at the same time, that k ^as 
much to his dishonour, with so numerous an army, to make choice of a retreat, 
or to continue any longer inactive before a handtul of enemies. He therefore 
gave the signal. The first attack was violent ; but the troops of Autophradates 
soon gave way, and were entirely routed. The victor pureued them for some 
time with great slaughter. There were only a thousand men killed on the side 
of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, wens fought afterwards, in wbidj the 
latter was always victorious ; because, perfectly knowing the couotty , and suc- 
ceeding especially in the stratagems of war, he always posted himself advan- 
tageously, and engaged the enemy in difficult ground, from whence they could' 
not extricate themselves without loss. Autophradates, seeing all his endea- 
vours ineffectual, and his supplies entirely exhausted, and despairing of ever be- 
ing able to subject by force so artful and valiant an enemy, entreated an accom- 
modation, and proposed to him his being restored to the king's favour^upon 
honourable conditions. Datames was not ignorant, that there was little secu- 
rity for hinri in such a choice, because princes are seldom reconciled in earnest 
with a subject who has failed in his obedience, and to whom they see them- 
selves in some sort obliged to submit. However, as only de^air had hurried 
him into the revolt, and he had always retained at heart sentiments of zeal 
and affection for his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, which would put 
an end to the violent condition his misfortune had engaged him in, and af- 
ford him the means of returning to his duty, and of employing his talents for 

Diod.LxT.p.S9& 
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the serviee of She^ fnrinoe to n^om they "were due. He promised to ae«d de« 
puties to the king ; upon wbicb ensued a cessation of aims; And Aotoplutf- 
dates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously enraged against him, had 
changed the esteem and affection he formerly professed for him, into an impla- 
cabie hatred. Finding himself incapable of conquerii^ hitn by the £e>rce of 
arms, be was not ashamed to employ artifice and treachery : means unworthy 
of every man of honour, and mocb more soof a prince. He hired several mor- 
derers toassassinate htm ; but Datames was so happy as to escape their ambus- 
cades. At length Mithridates, the son of Afiobarzanes, to whom the king 
bad made magnificent promises, if he could deliver him from so formidable 
an enem^, having insinuated himself into his friendship, and having long 
treated him with all the marks of the most entire fidelity to acquire his confi- 
dence, took the advantage of a favourable opportunity when he was alone, and 
stabbed him with his sword before he was in a condition to defend himself. 

Thus fell this great captain in the snares of a pretended friendship, who bad 
always thought it his honour to observe the most inviolable fidelity, in regard 
to those with whom he had SLUy engagements.''^ Happy bad he always pnded 
himself also upon being as faithful a subject, as he was a true friend, and if 
be had not, in the latter part of his life, sullied the lustre of his heroic quali- 
ties, by the ill use he made of them, which neither the iear of disgrace, the 
injustice of those who envied him, the ingratitude of his mister for tM services 
he had rendered him, nor any other pretext, could sufiiciently authofise^t 

1 am surprised that, comparable as he was to the greatest persons of anti- 
quity, be had remained in a manner buried in silence and oblivion. in.« 
jreat actions and exploits are, however, worthy of being preserved in history ; 
[or it is in such small bodies of troops as those of Datames, that the whole soul 
is exerted, in which the highest prudence is shown, in which chance has ik> 
share, and the abilities of a general appear in their full light* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BZ8TO&7 or BOOUJBLTUB .aBRXDOBB. 

As the death of Socrates is one of the most considerable events of antiquity, 
I thought it incumbent on me to treat that subject with all the extent it de- 
serves. In this view I shall premise some things, which are necessary to the 
reader*s having a just idea of this prince of philosophers 

Two authors will supply me principally with what I have to say upon this 
suliject, Plato and Xenophon, boUi disciples of Socrates. It is to them that 
posterit^r is indebted for many of his discourses, that philosopher having left 
nothing in writii^, and for an ample account of all the circumstances of bis 
condemnation and death.J Plato was an eye-witness of the whole, and re- 
bates, in his Apology, the manner of the accusation and defence of Socrates, 
in his ('riton,his refusal to make his escape out of prison; in his Phsedon, his 
admirable discourse upon the immortality of the soul, which was immediately 
followed by bis death. Xenophon was absent at that time, and upon his return 
afler the expedition ofvoung Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes : so that be 
wrote his Apclo|7 of ^crates only upon the report c^ others ; but bis actions 
and discourses, m bis four books of memorable things, he repeats from his own 

* lU rir, ^ui multos confliito, oemioera perfidin, eeperat, nmolsta eaptus eitamicitia.'— Corn. Ke|>4 
t This doetnneof Mr. Rolltn's may do nrj well in Franco, where implicit obedtence to the grand mon- 
arch is the law of the land; but it hai too moeb of that exploded^ abiordity, pasftre obedience, fonodtsd 
in an erroneoin acceptation of religion, to be admitted is a free nittion ; where, br the maxims of the law, 
»nd the constitution of the government, the subject in many instances is dispensed from bis ottedienco* aad 
woMf defend himself, even in arms, against his prince ; vis. in eases of life and liberty. — Translator. 

t Socrates, cujiis ingenium rariosque sennones immortalitat* scriptts sois Plato Iradidit, lite ran BuUaM 
wUqtiii.— <2ie. de Orat 1. iii. n* 67. 
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knowledge. DkigeiieeLaertiashiSKiTeniM the lifeof Socnte8,l>atin m v«f7 
diy and abridged manner. 

SCOTIOir I. — BIRTH A5D EDUCATION OF SOCRATES. 

SociUTCS wl^ bom at Atben^ , in the fourth Tear of the seventy-seventh 
Olympiad.* His father Sopbroniscus was a sculptor, and his mother Phana- 
rete a midwife. Hence we may observe, that meanness of birth is no obsta- 
cle to true merit, in which alone sc^id glory and real nobility consist. It ap- 
pears from the comparisons which Socrates oAen used in his discourses, that 
ne was neither ashamed of his father's or mother's profession. He was sur- 

Crised that a sculptor should employ his whole attention to mould an insensi^ 
le stone into the likeness of a man, and that a man .sihould take so little pains 
not to resemble an insensible stone.f He would often naj, that he exercised 
tbe functions of a midwife with regard to the mind, in making it brine forth all 
its thoug[hts, which was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates4 He treated 
subjects m so simple, natural, and pure an order, that he made those with whom 
he disputed say what he would, and find an answer themselves to all the ques- 
tions he proposed to them. He at first learned his father's trade, in which he 
made himself very expert. In the time of Pausanias, there was a Mercuiy 
and the Graces to be seen at Athens of his workmanship : and it is to be pre- 
sumed, these statues would not have found place among those of the greatest 
masters in the art, if they had not been thought worthy of it.§ 

Criton is reported to have taken him out of his father's sUop, from the ad- 
miration of his fine genius, and the opinion, that it was inconsistent for a young 
roan, capable of the greatest things, to continue perpetually employed upon 
stone with a chisel in his hand. He was a disciple of Archelaus, who con- 
ceived a great affection for him. Archelaus had been pupil to Anaxafforas, a 
venr celebrated philosopher.il His first study was physics, the works g7 nature 
and tbe movement of the heavens, stars, and planets ; according to the custom 
of those times, wherein only that part of pbilosophV was kilown, and Xeno 
phon assures us of his beinff very learned in it. IT But afler having found by 
his own eiperience, how difficult, abstruse, intricate, and at the same time how 
little useful that kind of learning was to the generality of mankind, he was tbe 
first, according to Cicero, who conceived the thouebt of bringii^ down phi- 
losophy from heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it into private houses ; 
humanizing it, to use that expression, and rendering it more familiar, more use- 
ful in common life, moro within the reach of man's capacity, and applying it 
solely to what might make them moro rational, just, and virtuous.** He found 
there was a kind of folly in devoting the whole vivacity of his mind, and em- 
ploying all his time, in inquiries merely curious, involved in impenetrable dark- 
ness, and absolutely incapable of contributing to human happiness ; while be 
neglected to inform himself in the ordinaiy duties of life, and in learning what is 
conformable or opposite to piety, justice, and probity : in what fortitude, tem- 
perance, and wisdom consist ; and what is the end of all government, what tbe 
rules of it, and what qualities are necessary for comroanaing and ruling well. 
We shall see in the sequel the use be made of this study .ft 

It was so far from preventing him from dischaiging the duties of a good citi- 
zen, that it was the means of makine him the more observant of them. He 
bore arms, as did all the people of Athens ; but with more pure and elevated 
motives. He made many campaigns, was present in many actions, and always 
%■ — ■ - — - — ... I . . — -< 

* A. M. S593. Ant. J. O. 471. Diofr- Laert. in Socrat p. 100. t l^^A, p. 110. 

% Plat in Th«atet. p. 149. fce. ) Pant. 1. ix. p. 590. |[ Diod. p. 101. IT Lib. it. Mem. p. 710. 

*• Socrates primiM philoMpbiam devocavit e o«e!Of et in nrbibin collooavit, et in demos etiam inlroduxit. 
•t eoegit de rita et moribas, rebusqoe bonis et malts quserere. — Cic. Tusc. Q^ussst 1. v. n. 10. 

Socrates mihi videtar. id quod constat inter omnes, primus a rebus occnltts. et ab ipsa natora involutit, in 

3aibas omnes ante euip philosophi occwpati fueroat, arocavisse philosophiam, et ad vitam commoDem ad. 
nxisse, at de rirtutibns et Titits, omninoque de bonis rebus et melis qosreret; coslestia autcm rcl procnl 
•«se a nostra cogoitione censeret, ral simaxiroe co^nita easent, nihil tamen ad bene virendumcoBferre.'.* 
Cle. Acad. Q,uiest. 1. i. n. 15 ^j Xcnoph. Memorab. U i. p. 710 
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diBtittgui^hed hinuelf b^ his ralour and fortitude. He was seen towards the 
end of his ]ife,^iyiDg in the senate, of which he was a member, tbe most 
shinii^ proofs ofhis zeal for justice, without being intimidated by the greatest 
present dangers. 

He had accustomed himself early to a sober, severe, laborious life ; without 
which it seldom happens that men are capable of discharging the greatest part 
of the duties of good citizens. No man could carry the contempt of riches 
and the love of poverty farther than he did. He thought it a divine perfection 
to be in want of nothing : and believed that the less we are contented with, the 
nearer we approach lo the Divinity.* Seeing the pomp and show displayed 
by luxuiy in certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity of gold and silver 
employed in them. ** How many things," said he, congratulating himself on 
his condition, '* do I not want !" *' Quantis non egeo !"t 

His father left him eighty minee, which he lent to one of his friends who had 
occasion for that sum. But the affairs of that friend having taken an ill turn. 
he lost the whole ; and suffered that misfortune with such indifference aixl 
tranquillity, that he did not so much as complain of it.j; We find it in Xeno- 
phon^s Economies, that his whole estate amounted to no more than five minae.§ 
The richest persons of Athens were his friends, who could never prevail on 
him to accept a share of their wealth. When he was in want of any thing, he 
was not ashamed to declare it : '* If I had money," said he one day in an as« 
sembly of his friends, '* I should buy me a cloak." He did not address him- 
self to any one in particular, but contented himself with that general informa- 
tion. His disciples contended for the honour of making him this small pre« 
sent ; which was being too slow, says Seneca ; their own observation should 
have prevented both the want and the demand.ll 

He generously refused the offers and presents of Archelaus king of Ma- 
cedon, who was desirous of having him at his court ; adding, ^^ that ne could 
Aot go to a man, who could give him more than it was in his power to return." 
Another philosopher does not approve this answer. *' Was it making a prince 
a small return," says Seneca, " to undeceive him in his false ideas of gran- 
deur and magnificence ; to inspire him with a contempt for riches ; to show 
him the right use of them ; to instruct him in the great art of reignine ; in a 
word, to teach him how to live and how to die ? But," continues Seneca, 
*' the true reason which prevented his going to the court of that prince, was, 
that he did not think it consistent for him to seek a voluntary servitude, whose 
liberty a free cit^ could not suffer him to enjoy. " Noluit ire ad voluntariam 
servitutem, is,<:ujus libertatem civitas libera ferre non potuit."ir 

The peculiar austerity of his life did not render him gloomy and morose, as 
was too common with tlie philosophers of those times.** In company atqd con- 
versation he was always ^ay and facetious, and the sole joy ana spirit of the 
entertaiument. Though ne was very poor, he took a pleasure in tue neatness 
of his person and house, and could not suffer the ridiculous affectation of An- 
tisthenes, who always wore dirty and ragged clothes. He told him once, that 
through the holes of his cloak, and the rest (/ hh tatters, abundance of va- 
nity might be discerned.!! 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates, was a tranquillity of soul, 
that no accident, no loss, no injuiy, no ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have 
believed, that he was by nature hasty and passionate, and that the moderation 
to which he had attained, was the object of his reflections and endeavours to 
subdue and correct himself : which would still add to his merit. Seneca tells 

* Xenoph. Memorab. 1. i. p. 731. 
f Soeratef ia pomp*, earn msfna vit auii argentiqiie ferretur : Q,aam mulU non dcridero t inquitF— €So» 
Tofc Q^nest 1. 6. 

X Liban in Apolcfr Socrat. p. 640. ) Xenoph. Econ. p. 833. 

g Socrates, amicu aodientibui; ** Emtifem,** inauit* •'palliam, ri nonmos haberem.** NemiDcm m> 
fH»seii« oranes admonuit. A quo acciperet, ambitus fait. Post hoc quisquis properarerit, sero dat ; jam b«« 
•rati defuit.— Seoec. de Benef. 1. vii. c. 34. 
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OS, that he bad desired his friends to apprise him whenever diejr saw hhn rear?/ 
to tali into a passion^ and that he bad given them that pri% ilege over him, 
which he himself toolc with them.* Incfeed "^ best time to caU in aid'agraiost 
rage and anger, that have so violent and sudden a power over us, is when we 
are yet ourselves, and in cool blood. t At the first signal, the least animad- 
version, he either softened his tone, or was silent. Findir^ himself in g^at 
emotion against a slave : *' I would beat you," said he, ** if iwere not ai^ry :" 
'' Csederem te, nisi irascerer."! Having rpceived a l>ox on the ear, be con- 
tented himself with only sayiqg, with a smile,** Tis a misfortune not to know 
when to put on a helmet."§ 

Without going out of his own house, he found enough to exercise bis patience 
to its full extent. Xantippe his wife put it to the severest proofs by her capri- 
cious, passionate, and violent disposition. It seems, before he took her for his 
companion, that he was not ig^rant of her character; and he says btn»elf in 
XerK)phon," that he had expressly chosen her from the conviction, that if be 
should be capable of bearing her insults, there would be nobody, though ever 
so dilBcult to endure, with whom he could not live.'*|| Never was woman of 
so violent and capricious a spirit* and so bad a temper. There was no kind of 
abuie or injurious treatment which he had not to experience from her. She 
would sometimes be transported with such an excess of rage, as to tear off bis 
cloak in the open street ; and even one day, after having vented all the re- 

C roaches her fury could suggest, she emptied a pot upon iiis head ; at which 
e only laughed and saidT^* ^hat so much thunder must needs produce a 
shower.'Mf 

Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a second wife, named 
Myrto, who was the grand-daughter of Aristides the Just ; and that he suffered 
exceediiigly from them both, who were continually quarrelling with each other 
and never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, and doing him all the 
injury they could invent. They pretend, that durii^ the Peloponnesian war, 
after the pestilence bad swept off ^reat numbers of the Athenians, a decree was 
made, whereby, the sooner, to retrieve the ruins of the republic, each citizen was 
permitted to nave two wives at the same time, and that Socrates took advan- 
tage of this new law. Thoee authors found this circumstance solely upon a 
passage in a treatise on nobilitv, ascribed to Aristotle. But besides that, ac- 
cording to Plutarch himself, ranelius, a veiy grave author, has fully refuted i 
this opinion ; neither Plato nor Xenophon, who were weH acquainted with ail 
that, related to their master, say any thine of this second marriage of Socrates : 
and on another side, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, who have 
treated at laige aU the particulars of the Peloponnesian war, are alike silent 
]n reg^d to the pretended decree of Athens, which permitted bigamy. We 
may see in the first volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
a 'dissertation of Monsieur Hardion^s upon this subject, wherein he demon- 
strates, that the second marriage of Socrates, and the decree upon bigamy, are 
supposititious facts. 

SECTION II. — OF THE D£MON, OR FAMILIAR SPIRIT OF SOCRATES. 

Odr knowledge of Socrates would be defective if we knew nothing of the 
genius, which, he said had assisted him with its counsel and protection in the 
greatest part of his actions. It is not agreed among authors what this genius 
was conrimonly called, " The Dsenion of Socrates, from the Greek word Aai^cwo*. 
which signifies somethii^ of a divine nature, conceived as a secret voice, a 
sign, or such an inspiration as diviners are supposed to have had. This genius 
diverted him from the executbn of his designs when they were prejudicial to 

• Seoec. de Ira, I. iii. c. 15. 

t Contra potent malom et apud no* jpratioMin. dum contpicimas, nosiri sarous, advocemus. 

X Seaec. de lra,-k i. e. 16. I Idem. I iii c 11. 
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hfm, without ever inducing him to act any thing ; " Esse divioum quoddam, 
quod Socrates demonium appellat, cui semper ipse parueril, nunquam im* 
peiienli, saepe revocanti."* Plutarch, in his treatise, entitled, " Of the Genius 
cf Socrates," repeats the different opinions of the ancients upon the existence 
and nature of this genius. I shall confine myself to that one which seems the 
most natural and reasonable, though he does not lay much stress upon it.f 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring knowledge of futurity: 
that man cannot penetrate into its darkness, but by uncertain and contused 
conjectures ; that those who succeed best in that research, are they who by a 
more exact and studied comparison of the different causes capable of indu- 
encing future events, distinguish, with greater force and perspicuity, what will 
be the result and issue of the conflict of those different causes, in conducting 
to the success or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. This foresight ana 
discernment has something divine in it, exalts us above the rest of mankind, 
assimilates us to the divinity, and makes us participate in some measure in his 
councils and designs, by giving us an insight and prescience, to a cextain de- 
gree, of what he has ordained concerning the future. Socrates bad a just and 
penetrating judgment, joined with the most consummate prudence. He might 
call thisjudgment and prudence, Aaifjijvisv. '' something divine,*' using indeed a 
kind of equivocation in the expression, withoui attributing to himself, how- 
ever, the merit of his wisdom in conjecturing upon the future. The Abb^ 
Fraguier comes very near the same opinion in tbe dissertation he has left us 
upon this subject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres.J 

The effect, or rather function of this genius, was to stop and prevent his 
acting, without ever inducing him to act. He received also the same impulse, 
when his friends were about to engage in any bad affair, and communicated it 
to them ; and several instances are related, wherein they found themselves 
very unfortunate from not having believed him.§ Now, what other signih- 
cation can be given to this, than that under mystenous terms, it implies a mind 
which by its own lights, and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a sort 
of insight into futurity ? And if Socrates had not intended to lessen in his own 
person tbe meritof unerring judgment, by attributing to it a kind of instinct. 
if at bottom he had desired any thii^ to be understoi^, besides the general aid 
of the divine wisdom, which speaks in every man by the voice of reason, would 
he have escaped, says Xenophon, the censure of arrogance and falsehood ?1|. 

"God has always prevented me from speaking to you,'* says he to Alcibi- 
ades, " while the weakness of your age would have rendered my discourses 
ineffectual to you. But I conceive I may now enter into dispute with you, as 
an ambitious young man, for whom tbe laws open a way to the dignities of 
the republic. IT Is it not here evident, tliat prudence prevented Socratfes from 
treating Alcibiades seriously, at a time when grave and severe convei-sation 
would have created in him a disgust, of which perhaps he might never have 
got the better ? And when, in his dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates 
ascribes his avoiding public business to inspiration from above, does he mean 
any thing more than what he says in his apology, *'* that a just and good man, 
who intermeddles with the government in a corrupt state, is not long without 
perishing ?"** If, when he appeared before the judges who were to condemn 
him, that divine voice was not beard to prevent him, as it was usually ^upon 
dangerous occasions, the reason is, that he did not deem it a misfortune lor him 
to me, especially at bis age, and in his circumstances.!! It is well known 
what his prognostication had been long before, upon the unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Sicily. He attributed it to bis dasmon, and declared it to be the inspi* 
ration of that spirit. A wise man, who sees an affair ill concerted, and con- 
ducted with passion, may easily prophesy upon the event of it, without the 
aid of a daemon's inspiration. 

"" • Cic. de Dirio. 1. L a. 1^ f Page 630. t Vol. IV. n. 36«. "" 
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It must be allowed, however, that the opinion which gives to men g^enii and 
angels to direct and guard them, was not unknown even to the pagans. Plu- 
tarch cites the verses of Menander, in which that poet expressly sajrs, " That 
every man at his birth has a good genius given him, which attends him dunng 
the whole course of his life, as a guide ^^ director.'** 

^Aravri MumfMfl ootuniifaiaitf 

It is hiffhly probable, that tiie dsemon of Socrates, which has been so diflfer* 
ently spoken of, and thereby made a question whether it was a good or bad 
angel, was no mot« than the force and rectitude of his judgment, which acting 
according to the rules of prudence, aided by long experience, and supported 
by wise reflections, made nim foresee the events of those things, upon which 
he was either consulted, or deliberated himself. 

I cor^ceive, at the same time, that he was notsony the people should believe 
faim inspired, or tiiat he knew futurity by any aid whatever of the divinity. 
That idea might exalt him very highly m the opinion of the Athenians, and 
give bim an authority, of which the greatest persons of the pagan world were 
veiT fond, and which they endeavoured to acquire by secret communications, 
and pretended conferences with some divini^ : but it drew the jealousy of many 
of the citizens upon him.j ^ 

SECTION in. — SOCRATES DECLARED THE WISEST OF MAITKIIfD BY THE ORACIE 

This declaration of the oracle, so advantageous in appearance for Socrates, 
did not a little contribute to the excitement of envy and stirring up of enemies 
a^^ainst him, as he tells us himself in his apology, wherein he recounts the occa- 
sion and true sense of that oracle.l 

Chserephon, a zealous dijcif^ of Socrates, when at Delphos, inquired of the 
oracle, whether there was a wiser man than Socrates in the world : the priestess 
replied there was none. This answer i>erplexed Socrates extremely, who could 
scarcely comprehend the meaning of it. For on the one side, he well knew, 
as he says of himself, that there was neither much nor little wisdom in him ; 
and on the other, he could not suspect the oracle of falsehood, the divinity be- 
ing incapable of telling a lie. He therefore considered it attentively, andf took 
rreat pains to discover the sense of it. At first he applied himself to a power- 
fill citizen, a statesman, and a ffreat politician, wbo passed for one of the wisest 
men of the city, and who was nimself as much convinced of his own merit as 
any body. He found by his conversation that he knew nothing, and insinuated 
as much to him in terms sufficiently intelligible, which made him extremely 
odious to that citizen, and all who were present. He did the same by several 
others of the same profession ; and the only result of his inquiiy was, to draw 
upon himself a greater number of enemies. From the statesmen he addressed 
himself to the x>oets, whom he found still fuller of self-esteem, but really more 
void of knowledge and wisdom. He pursued his inquiries to the artisans, and 
could not meet with one, who, because he succeeded in his own art, did not 
believe himself very capable, and fully informed in all that was ^at besides ; 
which presumption was the almost universal failing of the Athenians. As they 
had naturally an abundance of wit, they pretended to a knowledge of everjr 
thing, and believed themselves capable of pronouncing upon all thirds. His 
Inquiries among strangers were not more successful. 

Socrates, afterwards on comparing himself with all those he had questioned^ 
discovered that the difference between him and them was, that they all be- 

* De Aoim. tranauil. p. 4?4 
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lieved ther knew what tbey did not know, and that for his part he sincerely 
professed ni« ignorance. From thence he roncluded, that God only is truly 
wise ; and that the true meaning of the oracle was to si^ify, that all human 
wisdom was of little value, or, to speak more properly, ofno value at all. And 
as to the oracle's naming him, it no doubt did so, says he, by way of setting hinoi 
up for an example, as if it intended to declare to all men, ** the wisest among 
you is he, who knows, like Socrates, that there is no real wisdom in him."* 

SECTION IV.— SOCRATES DEVOTES HIMSELF ENTIRELY TO THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE YOUTH OF ATHENS. 

After having related some particulars in the life of Socrates, it is time to 
proceed to that in which his character (principally and peculiarly consisted ; I 
mean the pains he took to instruct mankind, and particularly to form the youth 
of Athens. 

He seemed, says Libanius, to be the common father of the republic : so at< 
tentive was he to the happiness and advantage of his whole country, but as it 
is very difficult to correct the aged, and to make people charge principles, who 
revere the errors in which they have grown grey, he devoted his labours prin- 
cipally to the instruction of youth, in order to sow the seeds of virtue in a soi* 
more fit to produce the fruits of it.f 

He had no open school, like the rest of the philosophers, nor set times for his 
lessons. He had no benches prepared, nor ever mounted a professor's chair. 
He was the philosopher of all times and seasons. He taught in all places, and 
upon all occasions. In walking, in conversation, at meals, in the army,'and in 
the midst of the camp, in the public assemblies of the senate or people, in 
prison itself, and when he dranK the poison, he philosophized, says Plutarch, 
and instructed mankind. And from thence the same judicious author takes 
occasion to establish a great principle in point of government, which Senecaj; 
before him had placed in all its true light. ** To be a public man," says he, " it 
is not necessary to be actually in office, to wear the robe of judge or magis- 
trate, and to sit in the highest tribunals for the administration of justice. Many 
do this, who, though honoured with the appellation of orators, praetors, and 
senators, yet if they want the merit of those characters, ought to be regarded as 
private persons, and often confounded with the lowest and vilest of the popu- 
lace, out whoever knows hoW to give wise counsels to those who consult 
him, to animate the citizens to virtue, and to inspire them with sentiments of 
probity, equity, generosity, and a love of their country, is the true magistrate 
and ruler, in whatever condition or place he may be."§ 

Such was Socrates. The services he rendered the state, by the instructions 
he gave the youths and the disciples he formed, were inexpressibly great. No 
master ever had a greater number of pupils, or more illustrious, rlato, though 
alone, was worth a multitude. When at the point of death, he blessed and 
thanked God for three things ; that he had been endued with a rational soul, 
&at he was born a Greek and not a barbarian, and that his birth had taken 
place in the lifetime of Socrates.ll Xenophon had the same advantage. It 
IS said, that Socrates one day met him in the street, and stopping him with bis 
staff, asked him if he knew where provisions were sold ? It was not difficult to 

* Socntei in omnibot fere sennoDibus sic diiputat. ut nihil affirmet ipse, refeUat altos ; nihil se scire di- 
cr-t, nisi id ipsum. eoqiie praestare caeteris, quod illi, quie nesciant, scire se patent; ipse se nihil scire id 
t'num seiat, ob camqae rem se arbitrari ab Apolline omniuiu utiplentiftsimum esse dictum, quod hasc esset 
MM. omma gapientta, non arbitrari se scire quod nesciat.-— Cio. Aead. ^usost. 1. i. n. 15, 16. 

t In Apol. SocraU p. 641. 

X Habetubi se etiam in private late explicet magnus animuk. Itadelitncrit (rir ille) ut ubicunqoe otium 
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qui inter poreninos et cives, aut urbaoos prastor aodientiboa adtessoris verba pronunciat, quam qui doeet* 
quid sit iosiitia. quid pietas, quid patientta, quid fortitudo, quid OMrtis contemptus, quid deorum intolleotu^ 
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answer tois questioiu But Socrates having asked in what place men leflmed 
virtue, and observit^ that the second question perplexed him : *' If jou desire 
to know," continued the philosopher, " follow me, and you shall be infonned." 
Which he did immediately, and was aAerwards the £i:st who collected and 
published his master's discourses.* 

Aristippus, upon a conversation with Ischomachus, in which he had intro- 
duced some of the doctrines of Socrates, conceived so ardent a desire to be- 
come his disciple, that his health was greatly impaired, till he could go to the 
fountain head, and imbibe bis fill of a philosophy that taught the knowledge 
and cure of evil.t 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, gives us a still stronjg^er idea of 
the desire among the disciples of Socrates to receive the benefit ofhis instruc- 
tions. There was at that time an open war between Athens and Megara, which 
was carried on with so much animosity, that the Athenians obliged their ge- 
nerals to take an oa*h to lay waste the territory of Megara twice^ year, and 
prohibited the Megarians from setting foot in Attica upon pain of death.^ This 
decree could not extinjguish nor suspend the zeal of Euclid. He left his city 
in the evening in the disguise of a woman, with a veil upon his head, and came 
to the house of Socrates m the night, where he continued till the approach of 
day, when he returned in the same manner he came.§ 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was incredible. They led 
father and mother, and reix)unced all parties of pleasure, to attach themselves 
CO him, and to hear his discourses. We may junge of this in the example of 
Alcibiades, the most ardent and fiery of all the Athenians. The philosopher, 
however, never spared bim» and was always ready to calm the .<:allies of his 

f)assions, and to rebuke his pride, which was his great fault. I have before re- 
ated some instances of his temper. One day, when Alcibiades was boasting 
of his wealth, and the great estates in his possession, which generally excites 
the pride of young people of quality, he carried him to a geographical map, 
and asked him to find Attica. It was so small that it could scarcely be dis- 
cemed ; he found it, however, though with some difficulty : but upon being 
desired to point out bis own estate there, '^ It is too small," said he, ^' to be 
distinguished in so small a space." " See then," replied Socrates, *' how 
much you are affected about an imperceptible pomt of land."ll This reason- 
ing might have been urged much farther. For what was Attica, compared to 
all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and the world itself 
to the vast extent of tlie infinite orbs which surround it ? What an insect, 
what a nothing, is the most powerful prince of the earth in the midst of these 
innumerable bodies and immense spaces, and how much of it does he occupy ! 
The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory of Themistocles, Ci- 
mon and Pericles, and full of a wild ambition, after having received for some 
time the lessons of the sophists, who promised to make them very great poli* 
ticians, conceived themselves capable of every thing, and aspired to the high- 
est employments. One of these, named Glauco, had conceived so strong an 
idea of^ entering upon the administration of the public affairs^ though not twen- 
ty years old, that none of his family or friends were able to divert him from a 
design so little consistent with his age and capacity. Socrates, who had an 
affection for him on account of Plato his brother, was the only person who 
could prevail upon him to change his resolution. IF 

Meeting him one day, he accosted him so happily with discourse, that he 
engaged bim to listen. ^* You are desirous then to govern the republic," said 
he to him. "True," replied Glauco. "You cannot have a more noble de- 
sign," answered Socrates : " For if you succeed, you will have it in your power 
to serve jcur friends effectually, to aggrandize your family, and to extend the 
boundaries of your country. You will make yourself known not only at Athens, 

^ Diog. in Xeoopb. p. 190. f P^ut* ^« Curios, p. 516. % P^ut. io Pcricl. p. 168. 
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out thrcug^hout all Greece ; and perhaps your renoim, like that of Themisto- 
cleSy may spread abroad among the barbarous nations. In abort, wherever you 
are, you wilJ attract the respect and admiration of tbe whole world.'' 

So smooth and insinuating a preltide was extremely pleasine to the young 
man, who was taken on the blind side. He staid wiJhngly, and tbe conversa- 
tion continued. " Since you desire to be esteemed and honoured, no doubt 
your view is to be useful to the public ?" ** Certainly." '* Tell me then, I re- 
quest you, in the name of the gods, what is the first service you propose to 
render the state?" As Glauco seemed at a loss, and meditated upon what he 
would answer, " I presume," continued Socrates, ** it is to enrich it, that is to 
say, to augment its revenues." " My very thought." " You are well versed 
then, undoub'edly, in the revenues of the state, and know perfectly to what 
they may amount ; you have not failed to make them your particular study, in 
orrfer, that, if a fund should happen to fail by any unforeseen accident, you 
might be able to supply the deficiency by another." " I protest," replied 
Glauco, " that never entered into my thoughts." " At lea^^t you will tell me 
to what the expenses of the republic amount ; for you must know the impor- 
tance of retrenching such as are superfluous." *' I own I am as' little informed 
in this point as the other." " You must therefore refer your design of enriching 
the state till another time ; for it is impossible you should do it, while you are 
unacquainted with its revenue and expenses." 

*' But," said Glauco, " there is still another means which you have not men- 
tioned. A state may be enriched by the ruin of its enemies." ** You ^re in 
the right," replied Socrates j " but that depends upon its being the strongest ; 
otherwise it incurs the danger of losing what it has. For which reason, he who 
talks of engaging in a war, ought to know the forces on both sides; that if he 
finds his own party strongest, ne may boldly advise the war, and if weakest, 
dissuade the people from undertaking it. jNow, do you know the strength ot 
our republic andihat of our enemies by sea and land ; Have you a statement 
of them in writing? be so kind as let me see it." ** 1 have it not at present," said 
Glauco. *' I see Then," said Socrates, " that we shall not presently enter into a 
war, if you are charged with the government ; for you have abundance of in- 
quiries to make, aud much pains to go through, before you will resolve upon it."* 

He ran over in this manner several other articles no less important, with which 
Glauco appeared equally unacquainted ; till he brought him to confess, how 
ridiculous those people were, who have the rashness to intrude into govern- 
ment, without any other preparation for the service of the public, than that of 
a high esteem for themselves, and an immoderate ambition of rising to the first 
places and dignities. " Be careful, dear Glauco," said he to him, ** lest a too 
warm desire of honours should deceive you into pursuits that may cover you 
with shame, by setting your incapacity and slender abilities in full light." 

Glauco improved from the wise admonitions of Socrates, and took time to in- 
form himselfin private, before he ventured to appear in public. This is a les- 
son for all ages, and may be very useful to persons in all stations and condi- 
tions of life. 

Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon public employments ; 
but first to take pains for the attainment of the knowledge necessary to their 
success in them.f " A man must be very simple," said he, "to believe that 
the mechanic arts are to be acquired without the help of proper masters, ana 
that the knowledge requisite in governing states, which is the highest degree 
of human prudence, demands no previous labour and application. "{ His great 
care in regard to those who aspired to public employments, was1o form their 
manners upon the solid principles of probity and justice ; and especially to in- 
spire them with a sincere love of their country, with the most ardent passion 
for the public good, and a high idea of the power and goodness of the ^kaU . be 
cause without these qualities, all other abilities serve only to render men more 

• Xraoph. M«iiiaMb. 1. iB. p. 7f3-.TM. t Ibad. L ir. p.800. i Ibid. p. 793. 
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ivicked, and more capable of doing evil. Xenophon has traostnitted to us « 
conversation of Socrates with £uthydeinus» upon Providence, which is one of 
the finest passages to be found in the writings of the ancients. 

" Did you ever reflect within yourselves,'* said Socrates to Eutl)ydenaus. 
** how much caie the gods have taKen to bestow upon man all that is necessaiy 
to bis nature ?" " Never, I assure you,*' replied he. " You see," coriliiiued 
Socrates, '' how oecessarjr light is, and how precious that giU of the sods ought 
to appear to us." '* Without it," added Euthydemus, '* we should be like the 
blind, and all nature, as if it were not, or were dead : but because we have 
occasion for suspense and relaxation, they have also given us tlje night for our 
repose." *' You are in the right, and for this we ought to render them con- 
tinual praises and thanksgiving. They have ordained that the sun, that bright 
and luminous star, should preside over the day to distinguish its different parts, 
and that its light should not only serve to discover the wonders of nature, but 
to disperse universal life and heat ; and at the sanie time they have commanded 
the moon and stars to illuminate the night, of itself dark and obscure. Is 
there any thing more admirable than this variety and vicissitude of day and night 
of liffht and darkness, of labour and rest : ana all this for the convenience and 
goodof man ?" Socrates enumerates in like manner the infinite advantages we 
receive from fire and water in the necessities of life ; and continuing to observe 
upon the wonderful attention of Providence in all that regards us, ^* what say 
you," continued he, " upon the sun's return ai^er winter to revisit us ; and that as 
the fruits of one season wither and decay, he ripens new ones to succeed them ? 
that having rendered man this service, he retires, lest he should incommode 
him by excess of heat ; and then, after having removed to a certain point, 
which he could not pass without putting us in aai^er of perishing with cold, 
that he returns in the same path to resume his place in those parts of the 
heavens where his presence is most beneficial to us ? and because we could 
neither support the cold nor heat, if we were to pass in an instant from the 
one to the other, do you not admire, that while this star ap^aches and re- 
moves so slowly, the two extremities arrive by almost insensibWdegrees ? Is it 
possible not to discover, in this disposition of the seasons of the year, a pro- 
vidence and goodness, not only attentive to our necessities, but even our de- 
lights and enjoyments ?" 

" All these things," said Euthydemus, " make me doubt, whether the gods 
have any other employment than to shower down their gifts and graces upon 
mankind. There is one point, however, that puts me to a stand, which is. 
that the brute animals partake of all these blessings as well as ourselves.'' 
" Yes." replied Socrates : " but do you not observe, that all these animals sub- 
sist only for men's service ? the strongest and most vigorous of them he sub- 
jects at bis will, be makes thcL tame and gentle, and uses them successfully 
m his wars, his lalwurs, and the other occasions of life I" 

" What if we consider man in himself?" Here Socrates examines the di- 
versity of the senses, by the ministrjr of which man enjoys all that is best and 
most excellent in nature ; the vivacity of bis wit, and the force of his reason, 
which exalt him infinitely above all other animals ; the wonderful gift of speech, 
by means of which we communicate our thoughts reciprocally, publish our 
laws, and govern states. 

" From all this," says Socrates, " it is easy to discern that there are gods, 
und that they have man in their particular care, though he cannot discover 
them by his senses. Do we perceive the thunder, white it strikes through all 
things which oppose it ? do we distinguish the winds, while they are tearing up 
all before them in our view ? Our soul itself, with which we are so intimate, 
which moves and acts us, is it visible? can we behold it? It is the same with 
regard to the gods, of whom none are visible in the distribution of tbeir fa- 
vours. The Great God himself!" These words are remarkable, and de- 
monstrate that Socrates acknowledged one Supreme God, the Author of all 
beu^, and superior to all others, who were only the mlnisteis of his will ; " this 
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fresit Ood, wtio has formed the universe, and sumwrts the MupendouB work« 
whose evefT part is finished with the utmost gooaoess and harmony ; be who 
preserves them perpetually in immortal vjeour, and causes them to obey him 
with a never-failing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed by our imagi' 
nation ; this God makes himself sufficiently visible by the endless wonders of 
which he is author; but continues always invisible in himself. Let us not 
then refuse to believe even what we do not see, and let us supply the defects 
of our corporeal eyes, by using those of the soul ; but especially let us learn to 
render the just homage of respect and veneration to the Divinity, whose will 
it seems to be, that we should have no other perception of him than by his efiects 
in our favour. Now, this adoration, this homage. Consists in pleasing him, and 
we can only please him in doing bis will.*' 

In this nianner Socrates instructed youth ; these are the principles and sen- 
timents with which he inspired them ; on the one side, a perfect submission to 
the laws and magistrates, in which he made justice consist ; on the otber. a 
profound regard for the Divinity, which constitutes religion. In things aur- 
passing our understanding, he advises us to consult the gods : end as they im- 
part themselves only to those who please them, he recommends above all things 
the making them propitious to us by a wise regularity of conduct.* " The 
gods are wise," says be, *' and it depends upon them either to grant what we 
ask, or to ^ive us tiirectly the reverse of it. "t He cites an excellent prayer 
from an anonymous poet : " Great God, give us, we beseech thee, those good 
things of which we stand in need, whether we crave them or not ; and remove 
from us all those which may be hurtful to us, though we implore them of thee." 
The vulgar imagined, that there are things which the gods observe, and "others 
of which they take no notice : but Socrates taught, mat the> gods observe all 
our actions and words ; that they penetrate into our most secret thoughts, are 
present in all our deliberations, and that they inspire us in all our actions. 

SECTION V. — SOCRATES APPLIES HIMSELF TO DISCREDIT THE SOPHISTS IW 
THE OPINION OF THE YOUNG ATHENIANS. 

Socrates found it necessary to prejudice the young people against a bad 
taste, which had prevailed for some time in Greece. A set of assuming men 
arose, who, ranking themselves as the first sages of Greece, were entirely the 
reverse in their conduct. For, instead of beine infinitely remote from all ava- 
rice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and others, who made the 
study of wisdom their princii)al occupation, these men were ambitious and 
covetous, entered into the intrigues and aifairs of the world, and made a trade 
of their pretended knowledge.J They were called sophists, and wandered 
from city to city. They caused themselves to be cried yp as oracles, and 
walked about attended by crowds of their disciples, who, through a kind of en- 
chantment, abandoned the embraces of their parents, to follow these proud 
teachers, to whom they paid a great price for their instruction.§ 

There was nothing which these masters did not profess : theology, physics, 
^bics, arithmetic, astronomy, grammar, music, poetir, rhetoric and histoiy. 
They knew every thii^, and could teach every thing. Their greatest supposed 
skill lay in philosophy and eloquence. Most of them, like Gorgias, valued 
themselves upon giving immediate answers to all questions that could be pro- 
posed to them. Their youn? disciples acquired nothing from their precepts, 
hut a silly esteem for themselves, and a universal contempt for eveiy body else ; 
80 that not a scholar quitted these schools, who was not more impertinent than 
'^hen he first entered them. 

It was necessary to decry the false eloquence and bad logic of these proud 
teachers, in the opinion of the young Athenians. To attack them openly, and 

,• XcQoph, Memowb. I. ir. p. 808, et 805. t Pint, in Alcib. 1. ii. p. 148. 

I Sic ettim appellaoUir hi, qui ostentatbnU aut qwestus eama philotophantur. — Cic. in Lucul. n. 139> 

i Plot, is Apgfaic. p. 19, 90. 
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di^Mite with tiiem in a direct manner by a coatinued discoone, tvas wb&t So* 
crates could well have done, for he possessed in a supreme degree the talents 
of speaking and reasoning ; bat this was not the means of socceedti^ against 
great harangues, whose sole aim was to captivate their auditors with a vain 
glitter, and rapid flow of words. He therefore took another course, and era- 
ploying the turns and address of irony, which he knew how to apply with wmv 
oeirul art and delicacy, he chose to conceal, under the appearance of^siro- 
plicity and the affectation of ignorance, all the beauty and great force of his 
eenius.* Nature, which had given him so fine a soul, seemed to have formed 
Dis outside expressly for supporting the ironic character. He was very ugly, 
and besides that had somethir^g very dull and stupid in his pfaysif^nomy.t The 
whole air of his person, which had nothing but what was very common and 
▼ery poor in it, perfectly corrcspf^nded with that of his countenance. 

Happening to be in company with one uf the sophists, he proposed bis doubts 
with a diffident and modest air, asked simple questions in a plain manner, and, 
as if he had been incapable of expressing himself otherwise, made use of trivial 
comparisons, and" allusions taken from the meanest employments. The sophist 
beara him with a scornful attention ; and instead of giving him a precise answer, 
fell into his common place expressions, and talked a great deal, without saying 
anything to the purpcjse. Socrates, after having praised his adversary, not 
With the view of enraging him, entreated him to adapt himself to his weakness, 
and to come down to his capacity, by satisfying his questions in a few words; 
because neither his wit nor memoiy were capable of comprehending or retain- 
ing so many fine and exalted notions, and that all his knowledge was confined 
to question and answer.f 

This passed in a numerous assembly ; and the sophist could not recede. 
When Socrates had once got him out of his intrencbment, by obliging bim to 
answer his questions succinctly, he carried him on from one to another, to the 
most absurd consequences ; and after having reduced him either to contradict 
himself, or be silent, he complained that the leained man would not vouchsafe 
to instruct him. The young people, however, perceived the incapacity of 
their master, and changed their admiration for him into contempt. Thus the 
name of sophist became odious and ridiculous. 

It is easy to judge, that men of the sophists' character, of whom I have 
DOW spoken, who were in high repute with the great ; who lorded it among the 
youth of Athens, and had been loi^ celebrated for their wit and learning, could 
not be attacked with impunity ; especially as they had been taken in the two 
most sensible points, their fame and their interest. Socrates, for having en- 
deavoured to unmask their vices, and discredit their false eloquence, experi- 
enced, from these corrupt and haughtjy men, all that could be feared or expected 
from the most malignant envy, and the most envenomed hatred ; to which it is 
now time to proceed. § 

aeCTION VI. — SOCRATES IS ACCUSED OF HOLDING BAD OPINIONS IN EEOARD TO 
THE GODS. HE IS CONDEMNED TO DIE. 

Socrates was accused a little before the first year of the 96th Olympiad, 
soon after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants fn>m Athens, in the sixty ninth 
year of his life ; but the prosecution had been prf)jected long before.lj The 
oracle of Delphos, which had declared him the wisest of mankind ; the con- 
tempt into which he had brought the doctrine and morals of the sophists of 

* Socrates in ironia dissumalantiaque loDg^e omnibus lepore atque humanitate pnestitit — Cic 1. ii. dc 
Oral. n. 270. 

f Zopjrufl phjsiognotnon — stupidom esse Socratem dixit et bardmn.-*Cio. d« Fat. n. 10. 

% Socrates de se ipse detrabens in disputatione, plus Iribuebat iis, quos volebat refellere. Ita, onm alind 
diceret atque sentiret, libenter uti solitus ^st ilia dissimulatione, quam Gnaci hfbivit&v vocant. — Cic. Acad. 
Q,osest. 1. IV. n. S5. 

Sed at ilium tju^m nominart (Gor<g^iam) et csBteros sopfaistas, ut e Platone inteUigi potest, Iomm Tiiiemm a 
Socrata. Is eoiro percontaodo atque ioterrogando ehcere M>lebat corum opiniooes qa&>uscum dificrrbat, 
ist ad est, que it respond issent, si qmd Fideretor, dicerct.-^'Cic. ne Finib. I. ii. n. 9. 

I Plot, in Apolof . p. as. Q A. M. 9C03. Aat. J. C. 401. 
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lib iSne, ulio were tiien in high repuUtion 5 tbe libeitjr with which he aHaiekftd 
all vice ; the singular attacmiseDt of his disciples for his person and maxims ; 
had all concarred in alienating pec^le from aim, and had drawn upon him, 
abundance of envy. 

His enemies having sworn his destruction, and perceiving the difficnlty of 
the attempt, orepared the way for it at a distance, and at first attacked him in 
the dark, and by obscure ana secret means. It is said, that to sound the peo* 
pie's disposition in regard to Socrates, and to tiy whether it would ever be 
safe to cite him before the judges, they engagecf Aristophanes to introduce 
him at the theatre in a comedy, wherein the first seeds of tbe accusatioii 
meditated against him were sown. It is not certain whether Aristophanes wet 
tsubomed by Airf tus, and the rest of the enemies of Socrates to compose that sa- 
tirical piece against him. it is very likely, that the declared contempt of So- 
crates tor all comedies in general, and for those of Aristophanes in particular, 
while he professed an extraordinary esteem for the tragedies of Euripides, 
might be tne poet's true motive for taking his revenge of the philosopher. 
However that might be, Aristophanes, to the disgrace of poetry, lent bis pes 
to the malice of the enemies of Socrates or his own resentment, and employed 
his whole eenius and capacity to depreciate the best and most excellent mal 
that ever the pagan world produced.* 

He composed a piece called '* The Clouds," wherein he introduced tht 
philosopher, placed in a basket, and lifted up to the clouds, from whence hm 
proclaims maxims, or rather the most ridiculous subtleties. A v«ry aged debtor- 
who desires to escape tbe close pursuits of bis creditors, comes to nim to \rti 
taught the art of tricking them at law ; to prove by unanswerable reasons that 
he owes them nothing, and in a word, to convert a very bad into a very good 
cause. But finding himself incapable of any improvements from the sublinM 
lessons t)f bis new master, he brings bis son to him in bis stead. This young 
man soon after quits his learned school so well instructed, that at their finS 
meeting he beats bis father, and proves to him by subtle, but invincible argii* 
ments, that be has reason for treatiitt^ him in that manner. In eyery scene 
where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thousand follies, and at- 
many impieties against tbe gods ; and in particular against Jupiter. He makes 
him talk like a man of the greatest vanit^ and opinion of himself, with an equ>l 
contempt for all others, who out of criminal curiosity, is for penetrating w^jGt 
passes in the heavens, and for diving into the abysses of the earth ; who boasts 
>f having always the means to make injustice triumph ; and who is not con* 
tented with keeping those secrets for his own use, but teaches them to others, 
and thereby corrupts youth. All this u attended with refined rafllery, and a 
wit, which could not fail of pleasing a people of so quick and delicate a taste 
as the Athenians, who were besides naturally invidious of all transcendent merit. 
They were so much charmed with it, that without waiting the conclusion of tht 
representation, they ordered the name of Aristophanes to be set down above 
those of all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be ridiculed in the tbeatm, 
went thither upon the day to see the comedy, contrary to his custom ; for if 
was not common for him to go to those assemblies, unless when some new 
tragedy of Euripides was to be performed, who was his intimate friend, and 
whose pieces he esteemed, on account of the solid principles of morality be 
took care to intersperse in them. It was, however, observed that he had 
not patience to wait the conclusion of one of them, wherein the actor had be- 
gun with a dang[erous maxim, and went out immediately, without considerir^, 
the injuiy his withdrawing might do to the reputation of his friend He never 
went to comedies, unless when Alcibiades and Critias forced him thither against 
his will, offended at the unbounded licence which reigned in them, and incapa- 
ble of seeing the reputation of his fellow citizens publicly torn to pieces. H« 
was present at this without the least emotion, and without expressing any dis- 

• JBliaa. L u. c 13. PlvL in Apolog. Socrmt p. IS. 
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content : ifld wftie Mrtn^ers beings desirous of knowifig w%o IIms Socrile* to- 
tended py the play was, be rose up from bis seat, and showed hiniself durioe 
the whole representation. He told those who were near him, and were amazed 
at his indifference and patience, that he imagined himself at a great entertain- 
ment, where be was agreeably laugbed at, and that it was necessary to let 
raillery pass.* 

It does not appear, as I have already observed, that Aristophanes, though 
be was not the friend of Socrates, bad entered into the black conspiracy of his 
enemies, and bad any thought of causing his destruction. It is more probable 
that a poet, who diverted the public at the expense of the principal magis- 
trates and most celebrated generals, was also willing (o make them laugh at 
the expense of a philosopher. All the guilt was on tl e side of those who envied 
bim, and his enemies, who were in hopes of making great use of the representa- 
tion of this comedy against him. The arti6ce was indeed profound, and con- 
ceived with skill. In actin£[ a man upon the sta^e,he is only^represented on 
his bad, weak, or ambiguous sides. That view of him is follo«»'ea with ridicule ; 
Kidicule accustoms people to the contempt of his person ; and contempt pro- 
ceeds to injustice. For mankind are naturally bold in insulting, abusing, and 
iifjuring a man, when once he becomes the object of their general contempt. 

These were the first blows struck at him, and served as an essay and trial of 
the mat affair meditated against him. It lay dormant a long while, and did 
not Break out until twenty years afterwards. The troubles of the^ republic 
night well occasion that long delay ; for it was in that interval the enterprise 
against Sicily was undertaken, the event of which was so unfortunate, that 
Athens was besieged and taken by Lysander, who changed its form of govern- 
ment, and established the thirty tyrants, who were not eipelled till a veiy 
abort time before the affair we speak of. 

Melitus then appeared as accuser, and entered a process in form >igains^ 
Socrates.! His accusation consisted of two beads. The first was, that be did 
Dot admit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and that he introduced new 
divinities ; the second, that he corrupted the youth of Athens, and concluded 
Yfith inferring, that sentence of death should pass against him. 

Never had accusation so little probability, pretext, or foundation as this. It 
was now forty years that Socrates had made it his profession to instruct the 
Athenian youth. He had advanced no opinions in secret or privately. His 
lessons were given publicly, and in the presence of great numbers of auditors 
He had always observed the same conduct, and taught the same principles. 
What then could be the motive of Melitus for this accusation, after such a length 
of time ? bow came his zeal for the public good, afler ha vino* been languid for 
80 many years, to awake on a sudden, and become so violent! Is it pardonable, 
for so zealous and worthy a citizen as Melitus would appear, to have continued 
nuite and inactive, while any one corrupted all the youth of that city, by in- 
stilling seditious maxims into them, anJ by inspiring them tvith a disgust and 
contempt for tbe established government ? ** for he who does not prevent an evil, 
when it is in his power, is equally criminal with him that commits it." Libanius 
speaks thus in one of his declamations, called the Apolo^ of Socrates. '' But," 
continues he, " though Melitus, whether out of distraction, indifference, or con- 
stant employment in his affairs, never thought for so mariy years of entering an 
acaisation against Socrates; how came it to pass, that in a city like Athens, 
which abounded with wise magistrates, and what is more, with bold informers, 
so public a conspiracy as that imputed to Socrates, should escape the eyes of 
those whom either the love of their countiy, or invidious malignity, render so 
Tfgilant and attennve ? nothing was ever less feasible, or more void of all proba- 
bility."t 

As soon as the conspiracy broke out, the friends of Socrates prepared f6r bis 
defeQce.§ Lysias, the most able orator of his time, brought him an elaborate. 

• »^ *^''^il^t^h^I:t^^ tA.M.M«l. Aiit.J.C.401. 
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ijliSMiafsfc of liift composiii^, wherein be bad set foi^ the rHaana mA meumrae 
of Socrates ki all their lig^ht, and imerspersed the whole with teiidet and p^i- 
tbetic strokes, capable of moving^ the most obdurate hearts.* Socrates i«ad it 
with pleasure^ and highly approved it ; bnt, as it was more comformable to the 
rules of rhetoric than the sentiments and fortitude of a ohilosopher^be told him 
liranklj, that it did not suit him. Upon which Lysias, tiaving asked bow if was 
pos^sible to be well done, and at the same time not suit him, '^In the same ma»- 
ner," said he, using, according to his custom, a simple comparison, ** that an 
excellent workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered 
with fold, in which nothing would be wanting on his part, but which^ bowever, 
would not fit^me.^' He persisted therefore infleYibly in the resokitlon, not to 
demean himself byl egging suffrages ia the low, abject manner common at that 
time. He employed neither artiuce, nor the ditter of eloquence. He bad bo 
recourse either to solicitation or entreaty. He brought neither \m wiie nor 
children to incline the judges in his favour by their sij^hs and tears* Although 
be firmly refused to have any person besides himself to speak in his defienoe. 
and to appear before bis judges in the submisi^ive posture oif a suppliant, he did 
not behave in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribunal.t It was 
from a noble and intrepid assurance, resulting from greatness of aotti, and the 
consciousness of his truth and innocence. So that his defence had nothing tim- 
orous or weak in it. His discourse was bo]d,.inanly, generous, without passion, 
without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philosopher, with no olher orna* 
fuent than that of truth, and brightenea throughout with the character and lan- 
guage of innocence. Plato, who was present, transcribed it afterwards, and 
without any additions, composed from it the worK, which be calls the Apology 
of Socra tes, one of the most consummate masterpieces of antiquity. 1 shaI^ here 
make an extract from it, 

*' LTpon the day assigned, the i^roceeding commenced in the utual forme. 
The parties appeared before the judges, and Melitus spoke. The worse his 
cause, and the less provided it was with proofs, the more occasion he had for 
address and art to cover its weakness. He omitted nothing that might render 
the adverse party odious ; and instead of reasons, which could not but fail him, 
l^e substituted the delusive glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. So* 
crates, in observing that he could not tell what impression tlje discourse of his 
accusers might male upon the juds:es, owns, that for his part \e scarcely knew 
himself, they had given such artful colouring and plausibility to their argu- 
ments, though there was not the least word of truth in all they had advanced.^ 

1 have already said, that their accusation consisted of two beads. The first 
regarded religion, and stated that Socrates inquired, out of an impious curiocity , 
into what passed in the heavens, and in the bowels of the earth ; that he denied 
the gods adored by bis country, and endeavoured to introduce a new worship; ' 
and, that if he might be believed, an unknown god inspired him in all his ac- 
tions. In short, that be believed there were no gods.§ 

The second head related to the interest and government of the state, ai&d 
stated that Socrates corrupted the youth by instilling bad sentiments concernui^ 
the Divinity into them, by teaching them a contempt of the laws, and the order 
established in the republic ; by declaring openly against the choice of the ma- 
gistrates by lot,!| by exclaimirij^ against the public assemblies, where he was 
never seen to appear ; by teaching the art of making the worst of causes good ; 
by attaching the youth to himselfout of a spirit of pride and ambition, under 
the pretence of instructing them ; and by proving to children, that they may 
abuse their parents with impunity : that he gloried in a pieteudcd oracle, and 

* Q,innt. 1. xi. c. 1. 
t HU et ulibut aMuetiM Sooratei, nee patroaum qii««ivit ad judiciam capitis, mc ^tidicibw ttif plex 4li>^ 
,||; adhibtiitqae liberam conlumaeian a mnf^aitudine aoimi ductam, aon a supeibia. — Cic TtMe. Q,uft*«t. Ul 
X Phit. io Apoloe. Socrat.— Xeaoph. ia Apoknf. Soerat et in Memor. f Plat, in Apolof . p. M. 
I Socrates in reality 4id aot approve thia manner of electing t!ie mafistratet. He obtervedv thnt wIma 
a filot, a musician, or an arcbitect was wanted, nobody was willing to Uke bim at a venture ; though tte 
Saolt« of these people were far from beinf of the creat importaneo of those errors which were oomiSiMM-. 
^ tho adaiaistralMa ef the re y hlia. X naeyh. Iln m o tn h. Lip. 71S. 
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. 1ielie?ed Kinself the wisost of ntankmd : that be tned all (Aheti frith felly^ 
and coodemned without reserve all their maxims and actions ; constituting 
kimseif, by his own authoritr, the eeneral censor and reformer of the state. 
Notwithstanding which, the effects of his lessons may be seen in the persons of 
Critias and Alcibiades, his most intimate friends, who have done great mis- 
chiefs to their countfy, and have been the most wicked of citizens, and the most 
aoandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the itklges to be very much upon 
their ruard sigainst the dazzlinr eloquence of Socrates, and to suspect ex- 
tremely the insinuating and artificial turns of address which he woulci employ 
to deceive them. 

Socrates began his discoune with this point, and declared that be would 
speak to the judges as it was his custom to talk in his oooHnon eonversation, 
that is to say, witn much simplicity, and no art.* 

He then proceeded to particulars. Upon what foundation could it be alleged 
that he did not acknowledge the gods of the republic ; he, who had often been 
seen to sacrifice in bis own house, and in the temples ? Could it be doubted 
whether he used divination or not, while it was made a crime in him to report, 
that he received councils from a certain divinity ; and thence concluded that 
he aimed at introducing new deities ? But in this he innovated nothii^ more 
than others, who, putting their faith in divination, observed the fl^t of birds, 
consulted the entrails ofvictims, and remarked even words and accidental oc^ 
currences : different means which the gods employed to give mankind a fore- 
knowledge of the future. Old or new, it was still evident, that Socrates ac- 
knowledged divinities, by the confession of even Melitus himself, who in bis 
information avered,that Lie believed in demons, that is to say, inferior spints, the 
offspring of the gods. Now, every man who believes in the o£&pring of the 
gods, believes in the gods.t 

As to what related to the impious inqwries into natural things imputed to 
him, without despising or condemning those who applied themselves to the 
study of physics, he declared, that as for him^ he had entirely devoted himself 
to what concerns moral virtue, the conduct of life, and the rules of government, 
as a knowledge infinitely more useful than any other ; and he called uoon all 
those who had been his hearers, to come forward and deny him if be aid not 
say what was true.J 

^* I am accused of corrupting the youth, and of instillmg dangerous maxims 
into them, as well in reganl to the worship of the gods, as the rules of govern- 
ment. You know, Athenians, that I never made it my profession to teach : nor 
can envy, however violent against me, reproach me with having ever sold my 
instructions. I have an undeniable evidence for me in this respect, which is my 
poverty. Always equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to tblc 
rich or poor, and to give Ihem entire leisure to question or answer me, I lend 
myself to every one who is desirous of becoming virtuous ; and if amot^ those 
who hear me, there are any who prove either good or bad, neither the vir- 
tues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which 1 have not contributed, are 
.to be ascribed to me. My whole employment is to persuade the young and 
old against too much love for the body, for riches, and all other precarious 
things, of whatever nature they be, and against too little regard tor the soul, 
which ought to be the object of their auction : for I incessantly irfge to you, 
that virtue does not proceed from riches, but on the contraiy, riches from virtue ; 
and that all the other goods of human life, as well public as private, have their 
source in the same princii^. 

^' If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I confess Athenians, that I 
am guilty, and deserve to be punished. If what I say be not true, it is roost 
easy to convict me of my falsehood. 1 see here a great number ot my disci- 
]^les ;. they have only to appear. But perhaps the reserve and consiaeration 
ibr a master who has instructed them, will prevent them from declaring against 
- , , . , ■ - ■ II II " I - 
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ne : &t least tneir fiitfaers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as eood rehtions and 
good citizens, dispense with their not standtr« forth to demand veog^tance 
against the corniptor of their sons, brothers, and nephews. "But these are the 
persons who take upon them my defence, and interest themselves in the sue* 
cess of my cause. 

** Pass (>n me what sentence you please, Athenians ; but I can neither repent 
nor change my conduct. I must not abandon nor suspend a function, which 
God himself has imposed on me, now he has charged me with the care of in- 
structing my fellow citizens. ^ If, afler having faithfully kept all the posts where- 
in I was placed by our generals at Potidsea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear 
of death should at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Provi- 
dence has placed me, by commanding me to pass my life in the study of 
philosophy, for the instruction of myself and others ; this would he a most 
criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly worthy of being cited before 
this tribunal, as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should you 
resolve to acquit me, for the future, I should not hesitate to make answer, 
Athenians, that 1 honour and love you, but i shall choose rather to obey God 
than you ;* and to my latest breath shall never renounce my philosophy, nor 
cease to exhort and reprove you according to my custom, by telling each of 
you when you come in my way, * My good friend,t and citizen oi the most 
fannouscity in the world for wisdom, and valour, are you not ashamed to have 
no other thoughts than that of amassing wealth, and of acquiring gloiy, credit, 
and dignities, while you neglect the treasures of prudence. *rutn, and wisdom, 
and take no pains in rendering your soul as good and perfect as it is capable 
of being. *t 

** I am reproached with abject fear and meanness of spirit, for being so busy 
in imparting my advice to every one in private, and for having always avoided 
being present in your assemblies, to give my counsels to mj country, i think 
I have sufficiently proved my courage and fortitude both in the neld, where 
i have home arras with you, and in the senate, when I alone opposed the unjust 
sentence you pronounced against the ten captains, who had not taken up and 
interred the bodies of those who were killed or drowned in the sea-fight near 
the island Aiginusse , and when, upon more than one occasion, I opposed the 
violent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it, then, that has pre- 
vented me from appearing in your assemblies ? It is that daemon, that divine 
voice, which you have so often heard me mention, and Melitus has taken so 
much pains to ridicule. That spirit has attached itself to me from my infancy c 
it is a voice which I never hear, but when it would prevent me from persisting 
in something I hecrrr resolved ; for it nev«r exhorts me to undertake anything* 
It is the same being that has always opposed me, when I would have inter- 
meddled in the aflFairs of the republic ; and that with the greatest reason ; for 
^ should have been s^mong the dead long ago, had 1 been concerned in the 
measures of the state, without effecting any thing to the advantage of myself 
or our country. Do not take it ill, I beseech you, if I speak ray thoughts 
without disguise, and with truth and freedom. Every man who would gene- 
rously oppose a whole people, either among us or elsewhere, and who inflexibly 
applies himself to i>revent the violation of the laws, and the practice of iniquity 
in* a government, will never do so long with impunity. It is absolutely neces- 
aetry for him who would contend for justice, if he has any thoughts of living, to 
remain in a private station, and never to have any share in public affaNr8.§ 

"For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger in which I now am, I do 
not imitate the behaviour of those, who upon less emergencies have implored 
and supplicated their judo^es with tears, and have brought forth their children, 
relations, and friends, it is not through pride and obstinacy, or any contempt 

• Tttlaonai Tfl Ues ii&XXov n hjiTv. 
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fcr:fv«,Msofefy for yov honour, ami for that of the wfaoKecfff. TevahoiM 
knoir^ that there are arnoof our citizens thoae, who do not regard death a»ai» 
€vH, and who gi^^ that name odj to injustice and infamj. At my aee, a.id 
with the reputation, true or ialse, firhich I have, would it be consisteni tor me,, 
after ail the lessons 1 have given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it 
myself and to belie id my last action all the principles and sentiments of my 
past (rfe ? 

** But without speaking of mv lame, which I should extremely injure by such 
a conduct, I do not think it allowable to entieat a jiu%e, no*- to be absolved 
by supplications : he ought to be persuaded and convinced. The judge does 
not sit upon the bench to show iavourby violating the laws, but to do justice 
in conforming to them. He does not swear to discharge with impunity whom 
he pleases; l>ut to do justice where it is due. We ought not therefore to ac ■ 
custom you to peijury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accustomed to -^t ;* 
tor in so doing, both of us equally injure justice and religion, and both are 
criminals. 

*^* Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that I should have recourse 
among yon to means which I believe neither honest nor lawful ; especially on 
this occasion, wherein I am accused of impiety by Meiitus. For if I should 
influence you by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate your oaths, it 
would be undeniably evident that I teach you not to believe in the gods ; and 
even in defending and justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries with 
arms against me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But I am veiy far.from 
such bad thoughts. I am more convinced of the existence of God than my 
accusers, and so convinced, that I abandon myself to God and you, that you 
na^ judge of me as you shall deem best for yourselves and me.'"** 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and intrepid tone. His air, 
hi9 action, his visage, expressed nothing of the accused : he seemed the mas- 
ter of his iudges, from the assurance and greatness of soul with which he 
spoke, without however losing any thing of the modesty natural to him.j So 
noble and majestic a deportment displeased and eave offence. It is commoi^ 
for judges, who look upon themselves as the absolute dispensers of life or 
death to such as are before them, to expect, out of a secret desire., that they 
should appear in their presence with humble submission and respectful awe ; 
a homage which they think due to their supreme authority.| 

This was the case on this occasion. Meiitus however had not at first the 
fifth part of the voices. We have reason to suppose that the judges assem- 
bled upon this occasion might amount to five hundred, without recKoning the 
president. The law condemned the accuser to pay a finp of a tbousaod 
diachmas§ if he had not the fifth part of the suffrages. This law had l)eeQ 
wise^ established, to check the boldness and impudence of calumniators. Me- 
iitus would have been obliged to pay this fine, if Auytus and Lycon had not 
joined him, and presented themselves also as the accusers of Socrates. Their 
influence obtained a great number of voices ; and there were two hundred and 
eighty aeainst Socrates, and consequently, only two hundred and twenty for 
him. He wanted only thirty one to have been acquitted ; for be would then 
Mave had two hundred and fi^y one, which would have been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty, without inv- 
nosing any penalty.il For when the law did not determine the punishment,, 
and when a crime against the state was not in question, in which manner 1 con« 
ceive Cicero's terms, " fraus capitalis,'* may be understood, the person found 

• Plat. p. 34. 35. 

t Socntes it* in )ad!eio eapitii pro s« ipte dixit, at non wpplex ftot rem, sed mag^ister unK dbmiaus vida« 
Mtvr CMC Jadietom — '^ie. 1. i. de Or«t n. 931. 

X Odit jades fare litifwitia Mcariuteni ; cubism jus smm intell'fAt, tacitin revcrentiain povtiilat.-.- 
Q,iiiQt. I W' c. i. { Nearijone hunJrod dollars. 

It Piimb MMtaatiit ttatoebant tanturo judices daawnraat an abioWeient. Erat autam Athenia, reodam. 
•»■ It. ri kmm eapitalti non asset, quasi p«bdb s»stiBiatio. Ex sententia, cam Jndicibus daretor. intenoB*. 
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^iify had a right to choose the4)ena]ty he thou^t he deserved. Upos hb an- 
swer tiie jud^s deliberated a second time, and afterwards passed tbeir final 
sentence. S<Krates was informed that be might demand an abatement of the 
penalty, and change the condemnation of death into banishment, .imprison* 
ment, or a fine. He replied generously, that be would choose neither of 
those punishments, because that would be to acknowledge himself guilty* 
** Athenians," said he, '* to keep you no loif^er in suspense, as you oblige 
me to sentence myself, according to what i deserve, I condemn myself^ 
for having passed my life in instructing yourselves ^nd your children ; for 
having neglected with that view my ooroestic affairs, and all public em- 
ployments and dignities; for having devoted myself entirely to the service 
of my country, in labouring incessantly to render my fellow citizens virtuous ; 
I condemn myself, I say, to be maintained in the riytaneum at the expense 
of the republic for the rest of my life." This last answer so much offended 
the judges,* that they condemned him to drink hemlock, a punishment \eTj 
common among them.t 

This sentence did not shake the constancy of Socrates in tbe least. ^' I am 
going" said he, addressing himself to his judges with a noble tranquillity, 'Uo 
suffer death by )rour order, to which nature had condemned me from tbe first 
moment of my birlh; but my accusers will suifer no less from infamy and in- 
justice by the decrees of truth. Did you expect from me that to extricate 
myself out of your hands, I would have employed, according to custom, flat- 
tery and pathetic expressions, and the timorous and cringing behaviour of a 
suppliant ? But in trials, as well as in war, an honest man oi^ht not to use all 
sorts of means for the preservation of his life. It is equally dishonourable, in 
both, to ransom it only by prayers and tears, and all those abject methods 
which you see every day practised by people in my present condition. "J 

Apoiiodorus, who was one of his friends and disciples having; advanced to 
him to express his grief for his dying innocent : '^ What!" r* plied he with a^ 
smile, " would you havo had me die guilty ?" 

Plutarch, to show that only our weakest part, tbe body, is m the power of 
roan, but that there is another inlinitely more noble part of us entirely supe-.. 
rior to their threats, and inaccessible to their inffictions, cites these admirable 
words of Socrates, which are more applicable to his judges than his accusers : 
"Anytus and Melitus may kill me, bi^ they cannot hurt me." As if he had 
said, in the language of the pagans,--Forlune may deprive me of my gooda, 
my health, and my life ; but i have a treasure within me, of which no violen<:e 
can deprive me ; 1 mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, and greatness of mind.^ 

This great man, fully convinced of the principle he had so often inculcated 
to his disciples, that guilt is the only evil a wise man ought to fear, chose, ra- 
ther to be deprived oT some jx:aT9 Trfaich lie uiit^ht have to live, ihan to forfeit^ 
in an instant the glory of bis whole past life, in dishonouring himself forever, 
by the shameful behaviour he was advised to observe with his judges. See- 
inr that his own times had but a slight knowledge of him, he referred him- 
self from it to the judgment of posterity, and, by the generous sacrihce of a 
veiy advanced life, acouiied and assured himself the esteem and admiration 
of all succeeding ages.|| 

* Cujire reiTK>aM rie judieet exanerant, at cApilis faoaiinem inDOcentissimum eondeiiuwrent.-*-Cic. I. i. 
te OtbI. n. 393. 

I It appears in Plato, that, after this disconrM, Socrates, without doubt to remove from htm all impat%> 
Hon of pride and contumacy, modeMtjr offered to pay a fine proTM>rtionate to his indigence ; tnat ia to say, 
•oe muia, or about ten dollars, and that, at the instance of his friends, who had bonnd IhemseWas for him, 
be rose in his offer to thirt? minse. — Plat, in Apol<^. Socrat. p. 38. But Xenophoo positively asserts th« 
contrary, p. TOfr. This difference mav b« reconciled perhaps, by supposing that Socmtes refused at first 
to make any offer, and that he suffered himself at lenfth to be overcome by the earnest solicitation of hia 
Iriendt. % Plat. p. 39. \ De Anim. Tranquil, p. 475 

fl M^ttit vir sapientisslmat quod superessetex viu sibi perire, quaro quod pneterisset; et quando ab ho-. 
■uaibuB sei temporis panvn intelligebatur, posterorum se judiciis resarvaritt brevi detrimealo jam ultiooi 
■Mectatis sstimi lecniofinn oouiium eoBsecutas.-.-Q,ttint. 1. i. e. 1. 
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THE POISON. 

ArrER the sentence had been passed iipoD him, Socrates, with the same mtre" 
pid cocmtenance with which he had held the (yrants in ? we, went forward towards 
the prison, which lost that name, says Seneca, when be entered it, and became 
the residence of rirtue and probity*. His friends followed him thither^ and 
continued to visit him during the thirty days which passed between his con- 
ileiunation and death. That delay was occasioned for the following custom. 
The Athenians sent a ship every year to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sa- 
erifices : and it was prohibited to put any person to death in the city, from the 
time the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this vessel, as a signal for its 
departure, till the same vessel should return. So that sentence bavii^ been 

Sassed upon Socrates the day after that ceremony began, it was necessary to 
efer the execution of it for thirty days, during the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had siimcient opportunity to present itself betore 
bis eyes in sUl its terrors, and to put his constancy to the proof, not only by the 
severe rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the continual 
prospect and cruel expectation of an event of which nature is always abhor- 
rent. In this sad condition, he did not cease to enjojr that profound tranquillity 
of mind which his friends bad always admired in him. He entertamed them 
with the same temper he had always expressed ; and Crito observes, that the 
evening before bis death, he slept as peaceably as at any other time. He also 
composed a hymn in honour of Apollo and Diana, and turned one of iBsopV 
fables mto verse.f 

The day before, or the same day that the ship was to arrive from Delos, the 
return of which was to be followecl by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate 
friend, came to him early in the morning, to*inform him of it, and at the same 
time that it depended only upon himself to quit thej)rison-, that the jailor was 
bribed ; that be would nnd the doors open, and oliered him a safe retreat in 
Thessaly. Socrates laughed at this proposal^ and asked him, " if he knew any 
l^lace out of Attica where people did not die ?" Crito urged the thing very 
seriously, and pressed him to take advantage of so precious an opportunity, 
adding aigument upon aigument to gain his consent, and to engage him to re- 
solve upon bis escape. "Without mentioning the inconsolable gnef I shouht 
suffer for the death of such a friend, how should I support the reproaches of 
an infinity of people, who would believe that it was in my power to have 
saved you, but that i would not sacrifice a small part of my wealth for th?t 
purpose ? Could the people ever be persuaded, that so wise a man as Socrates 
would not quit his prison, when he might do it with all possible security ? Per- 
haps tie might fear to expose his friends, or to occasion the loss of their fortunes* 
or even of their lives or liberty. Ought there to be any thfng more dear ani 
precious to them than the preservation of Socrates ? Even strangers themselves 
dispute that honour with them ; many of whom have come expressly with con- 
siderable sums of money to purchase his escape ; and declare, that they shouiti 
think themselves highly honoured to receive him among them and to supnly 
him abundantly with all be could have occasion for. Ought he to abanaon 
himself to enemies, who have occasioned his being condemned unjustly, and 
can he think it allowable to betray his own cause ? Is it not essentia} to his 
goodness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent blood ? 
But if all these motives cannot alter him, and he is not concerned in regard to 
himself, can he be insensible to the interests of bis children ? In what condi- 
tion does he leave them ? And can he forget the &ther, to remember only thv 
philosopher?'* 

^ • SocratM «odain mIo rulto, quo atlqiiaodo lolus trigiota tyranoos id ordinem redegerat, cafcemo in ra. 
t»t, ii^nomioiam ipai loco detractunu. Neque enim potent career rideii, in quo Socratei erat.-*5«i«c. da 
Consol. ailH«lvet. c. liii. 
Socraftetearccrem intrwidopwxaTit»oinDiqueliooestionein cuwim nddidit-^Id a« Yit. B«%t.e« M 
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Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praised his zeal, and e>* 
pressed bis mtitude ; but before be could yield to his opinion, was for ex- 
aminir^ whether it was just for him to depart out of prison without the consent 
of the Athenians. It was a matter of doubt with him, whether a man con- 
demned to die, thoug^h unjustly, can without a crime escape from justice and 
the laws ? I do not know, whether, even among us, there are not many per- 
sons to be found who believe that this may be made a question. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to the subject, and comes 
immediately to the bottom of the affair. " I should certainly rejoice extremely, 
most dear Crito, that you could persuade me to quit this place ; but cannot 
resolve to do so, without being first persuaded. We ou^bt not to be in pain for 
what the peqple say, but for what the sole Judge of all that is iust or unjust 
shall pronounce upon us and that alone is truth. All the considerations vuu 
have alleged, as to money, reputation, family, prove nothing, unless you show 
me, that what you propose is just and layvful. It is a received and constant 
principle yvith us, that all injuHtice is shameful and fatal to him who commits 
It, whatever men may say, or whatever good or evil may be the consequence 
of it. We have always reasoned from tnis principle even to our latest days, 
and have never departed in the least from it. Would it be possible, dear Cnto, 
that at our age, our most serious discourses should resemble those of infants, 
who say yes, and no, almost in the same breath, and have nothiiig fixed and 
determinate ?" At each proposition he waited Crfto's answer and assent. 

" Let us therefore resume our principles, and endeavour to make use of 
them at this time. It has always been a maxim with us, that it is never allow- 
able, upon any pretence whatever, to commit injustice, not eveo in regard to 
those who injure us, nor to return evil for evil : and that when we have «nc« 
engaged our word, we are bound to keep it. Now, if at the time I should be 
ready to make- my escape, the laws and republic should present themselves in 
a body before me, what could I answer to the following Questions, which they 
might put to me ? * What are you about to do, Socrates i To fly from justice 
m this manner, is it ought else out ruining entirely the laws and the republic? 
Do you believe that a state subsists, afler justice not only cea&es to be any 
longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, subverted, and trod under foot by 
individuals V ' But,' say I, ' the republic has done me iniustice, and has sci>- 
tenced ofie wrongfully. Have you forgot, the laws would reply, that you are 
under an agreement with us to submit your private judgment to the republic? 
You were at liberty, if our government ana constitutions did not suit you, t^ 
retire and settle yourself elsewhere. But a residence of seventy years in out 
city sufficiently denotes, that our plan has not displeased you, and that yoii 
have connplied with it from an entire knowledge and experience of it, and out 
of choice. In fact you owe all you are, and all you possess, to it : birth, nur* 
ture, education, and establishment ; for all these proceed from the tuition and 
protection of the republic. Do you believe yourself free to break through en- 
gagements, which you have confirmed by more than one oath ? Though she 
should intend to destroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and injury for 
injuiT ? Have you a right to act in that manner with your father and mother; 
and do you not know that your country is more considerable, and more worthy 
of respect before God and man, than either father or mother, or all the rela- 
tions in the worid together ; that your country is to be honoured and revered,^ 
to be complied with in her excesses, and to be treated with tenderness and 
kindness, even in her most violent proceedings ? In a word, that she is either 
to be reclaimed by wise counsels and respectful remonstrances, or to be obeyed, 
in her commands, and suffered without murmuriug in all she shall decree ? As 
for your children, Socrates, your friends will render them all the services rn 
their power ; Divine Providence at least will not be wanting to them. Resign 
yourself therefore to our reasons, and take the counsel of those who have given 
you birth, nurture, and education. Set not so high a value upon your children 
your liift, or any tbiog in the world, as ju«tice : and be assured, that when you 
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«ppe«f Moie the tribunal of Pluto, you will not beat a loas to defend jounelf 
in Ibe presence of your judges. But if you demean yourself otherwise, w» 
shall continue to be your enemies as long as you live, without ever affordiqg 
you relajuition or repose ; and when you are dead, our sisters, the laws in the 
regions below, will be as little iavouraole to you ; knowing that you have been 
guilty of using your utmost endeavours to destroy us.*' 

Socrates observed to Crito, that he seemed to have a perfect sense of all he 
had said, and that the force of his reasons had made so strong and irresistible 
an impression upon his mind, that they entirely engrossed him, and left him 
neither ttJouriits nor words to object. Crito, acknowledging that he bad no* 
thing to reply, kept silence, ana withdrew from his friend. 

At lengto the fatal ship returned to Athens, which was in some measure the 

Xal for the death of Socrates. The next day all his friends, except Plato, 
was sick, repaired to the prison early in the morning. The jailor desired 
them to ^* wait a little, because the eleven magistrates, who had th^ direction 
of the prisons, were at that time notifying the prisoner, that be was to die the 
same day.'* Presently^ after, they entered, and found Socrates, whose chains 
had been taken off,* sifting by Xantippe his wife, who held one of his children 
in her arms. As soon as she perceived them, setting up great cries, sobbing 
and tearing her face and hair, sne made the prison resound with her complaints : 
'^O my dear Socrates, your friends are come to see you this day for t^p last 
time !" He desired that she might be taken away, and she was immediately 
carried home. 

Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, and discoursed with 
them with his usual cheerfulness and tranquillity. The subject of conversation 
was the most important, and best adapted to the present conjuncture, that is 
to sajT, the immortality of the soul. What gave rise to this discourse, was a 
question in a manner by chance : Whether a true philosopher ought not to de- 
sire and take pains to die ? This proposition taken too literally, implied an 
opinion, that a philosopher might kill himself. Socrates maintained that no- 
tbiiig was more erroneous than this notion, and that man, appertaining to God, 
who formed and placed him with his own hand in the post he possesses, can- 
not abapdon it without his permission, nor depart from life without his order. 
What is it then that can induce a philosopher to entertain this love for death ? 
It can be only the hope of that happiness, which he expects in. another life ; 
and that hope can be founded only upon the opinion of the souPs immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in entertaining his friends upon thfs 
ereat and important subject ; from which conversation, Plato's admirable dia- 
logue, entitled " the Pbaedon," is wholly taken. He explained to his friends 
all the aiguments for believing the soul immortaU and refuted all the ohjeclions 
against it, which are veiy nearly the same as are made at this day. This trea- 
tise is too long for me to attempt an abstract of it-t 

Before he answered any of these objections, he deplpred a misfortune very 
common among men, who, in consequence of heariitg ignorant persons, who 
contradict and doubt eveiy thing, dispute, and believe there is nothir^ certain. 
*' Is it not," said he, " a great misfortune, dear Phaedon, that, having reasons 
which are true, certain, and very easy to be understood, there should however 
be those in the world who are not at all affected with them, from their having 
heard those frivolous disputes, wherein all things appear sometimes true and 
sometimes false. These unjust and unreasonable men, instead of blaming them- 
selves for these doubts, or chaiging them to their own limited capacities, from 
ascribing the defect to the reasons themselves, proceed at length to a detesta- 
tion of tnem, and believe themselves more knowing and judicious than all 
others, because they imagine they are the only persons who comprehend that 
there is nothing true or certain in the nature of things. "J 

* At AtbMMt M loon as aeotenee was prooounced upon a criminal, he was unboundi, aod comidered as tht 
vktiia of death, whom it was oo lonf ar lawful to keep in chaiqs, 
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Socrates demonstrated the injustfce of these |xretemioaB. He obierred, that 

of t«iro things equally uncertain, it consisted with wisdom to choose that which 
is roost advantageous witli least hazahl. '' If what I advance,*' said he, ** upon 
the immortaiity of the soul, proves true, it is good to believe it ; and if aAer 
my death it prove false, I shall always have the advantage from it, to have been 
less sensible here of the evils which generally attend human lif«^.*' This re»» 
soning of Socrates, which, we are to suppose, can be only real and true in the 
mouth of a Christian, is very remarkable. If what I say is true, 1 gain all 
things, while i hazard very little ; and if false, I lose nothing ; on the contnuT^ 
I am still a ereat gainer.* 

Socrates does not confine himself to the mere speculation of this great truth, 
that the soul is immortal ; he draws useful and necessaiy conclusions from it 
for the conduct of his life : in explaining what the hope of a happy eternity 
demands from man, that it be not frustrated : and that, instead of attaining tfait 
rewards ^prepared for the ^ood, they do not experience the punishments allotted 
for the wicked. The philosopher here sets forth these great truths, which u 
constant tradition, though. very much obscured by fiction and fable, had always 
preserved amor^ the pagans ; the last judgment of the righteous and wicked^ 
the eternal punishments to which great criminals are condemned ; a place of 
peace and joy without end for the souls that retain their purity and innocence* 
or which, miring this life, have expiated their offences by repentance and satis- 
faction ; and an intermediate state, in which they purify themselves, for a ce»* 
tain time, from less considerable crimes, that have not been atoned for durin|p 
this life. 

** My friends, there is still one thine, which it is very just to believe ; if the 
soul be immortal, it requires to be cultivated tvith attention, not only for what 
we call the time of life, but for that which is to follow, 1 mean eternity ; and 
the least neglect in this point may be attended with endless consequences. If 
death were the final dissolution of bein^, the wicked would be great gainers iif 
it, by being delivered at once from their bodies, their souls, and their vices; 
but as the soul is immortal, it has no other means of being freed from its evils, 
nor any safety for it, but in becoming very ^ood and veiy wise ; for it carries 
nothing away with it, but its good or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which are 
commonly the consequences of the education it has received, and the causes 
of eternal happiness or misenr.t 

"' When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of departed souls, whither 
their daemon^ conqucts them, they are all judged. Those who have passed 
their lives in a manner neither entirely criminal nor absolutely innocent, aits 
sent into a place where they suffer pains proportioned to their faults, till being 
purged and cleansed of their guilt, and afterwards restored to liberty, they re- 
ceive the reward of the good actions they have done in the body. Those whtt 
are judged to be incurable upon account of the greatness of their crimes, wIid 
ha?e deliberately committed sacrileges and murders, and other such great oP 
fences, the fatal destiny that passes judgment upon them, hurls them into Tar* 
tarus, from whence they never depart. But those who are found guilty of 
crimes, great indeed, but worthy of pardon ; who have committed violences io 
the transports of rage against their father or mother, or have killed some one in 
alike emotion, and afterwards repented, these suffer the same punishment, and 
in the same place with the last, but for a time only, till by their prayers and 
supplications they have obtained pardon from those they nave injured. 

Kut for those who have passed through life with peculiar sanctity of iiiai>- 
ners, delivered from their base earthly abodes as from a prison, they are re- 
ceived on high in a pure region which they inhabit ; and as philosophy has 
sufficiently purified them, they live without their bodies,§ through all eternity^ 

* Xontiettr Paical hM ezpAtifttad upon this reaMoioi^ in hit MveaUi article, a^^ dedaead Smm it a# 
■ a of ioliaiu forca. t ?*•*• P* '^W* 

X Dwuoou is a Greek word which u^fies spirit, frnios, and with us, aa aagM 
j The n lurreutioa uf tL-«tiad/ wm aakauwa to the pa^aaa. 
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in a anm of joys and deliglits which it i^ not easy to describe, and which &f 
•hoHness of my time wiii not pennit me to explain more at laii^. 

** What I have said will sumce, I conceive, to prove, that we ought to en- 
deavour strenuously, throughout our whole lives, to accoutre virtue and wisdom : 
lor you see bow great a reward and how high a hope is promised to us. And 
Plough the immortality of the soul were duoious, instead of appearing a cer- 
tainty, as it does, eveir wise man ought to assure himself, that it is well worth 
bis trouble to risk his belief of it in this manner. And indeed, can there be a 
more glorious hazard ? We ought to delight ourselves with this blessed hope ; 
for which reason I have lengthened this discourse so much.*'* 

Cicero expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates with his usual delicacy. 
Almost at the veiy moment when he held the deadly draught in his hand, he 
talked in such a manner, as showed that he looked upon death, not as a violence 
done to him, but as a means bestowed upon him of ascetidii^ to heaven. He 
declared, that upon dtepartingout of this life, two ways are open to us': the one 
leads to the place of eternal misery, such souls as have sullied themselves here 
below in shameful pleasures and criminal actions ; the other conducts those to 
the happy mansions of the gods, who have retained their purity upon earthy 
and have led in human bodies a life almost divine.t 

When Socrates had done speaking^, Crito desired him to give him and the 
rest of his friends his last instructions in regard to bis children, and other aSTairs^ 
that by executing them, they might have the consolation ot doing him some 
pleasure. '* 1 shall recommend nothing to you this day," replied Socrates, 
•* more than I have always done, which is, to take care of yourselves. You 
cannot do yourselves a greater service, nor do me and my family a greater 
pleasure.'* Crito having asked him afterwards, in what manner be thought fit 
to be buried; *' As you please," said Socrates, if you can lay hold of me, and 
1 not escane out of your hand." At the same time, looking upon his friends 
with a smile ; *" 1 can never persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who converses 
with Tou, and disposes the several parts of his drscourse ; for he always imagines, 
that 1 am what he is about to see dead in a little while. He confounds me with 
my carcase, and therefore asks me bow 1 would be interred." In finishing 
tnose words he rose up, and went to bathe himself in an adjoining chamber. 
After he came out of the bath, his children were brought to him, for he had 
throe, too very little, and the other erown up. He spoke to them for some 
lime, gave his orders to the woman mio took care of them, and then dismissed 
tbem. Being returned into his chamber, he laid him down upon his bed.^ 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same instant, and having informed 
bim that the time for drinkii^ the hemlock was come, which was at sun-set, 
was so much affected with sorrow, that he turned his back, and began to weep * 
*• See," said Socrates, " the good heart of this man ! Since my imprisonment 
be has often come to see me, and to converse with me. He is more worthy 
than all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for me !" This is a 
remarkable example, and might teach those in an office of this kind, how they 
ought to behave to all prisoners, but more especiairy to persons of merit, when 
they are so unhappy as to fall into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what was necessary for him to do. " Nothing more," replied 
the servant, '* than, as soon as you have drunk it, to walk about till you find your 
legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon your bed." He took up the 
cup without any emotion or change in his colour or countenance, and regarding 

* PlaUp. 1)3, 114. 
f Com peii« in mano jam mmrtiCeniin iHud teneret poculum, locutos ita est, ot imd ad nortem trodi, verun 
IB coBitim ridcKtor asceodere. Ita enkn cemebat, itaque disseruit: duas esse vias doplicesqiie cunos aa>« 
Viorum B corpora excedentivm. Num, qui se humaDis vitits contaminasseDt, et se totos libidinibus dedidis* 
•entt quU>DS coaretati velut domesticis vitiis atque flagitiis se inquinasseat, us deviam qaoddam iter esse, f^ 
•luMim a eowsilio dconim : qui autem ae integfos eastoiqoe aervavissont, qoibosque futsset niDima cum co*. 
■oriboi aoataf lo, taseqiM ab his semper serocasseot, essentqoe io corporibus humanis, ritam imitati deonii^ 
ait a4 illof» » ^UMMCMent nrafecti, tadditon facilem patere— Cic Tmc. <^u«as. U i. a. 7U TSL 
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the nan with a steady and assured look, ^* w«11/' said he, ** what sar you 
of this drink : may one make a libation out of it?'* Upon befnr tdd that 
here was only enough for one doee ; " we may at least," continued be, '*8ay 
our prayers to the gods, as is our duty ; and implore them to make our exit 
from this ivorld, and our last stage happy ; which is what 1 most ardently re- 
quest of them." After having spoke these words, he kept silence for some 
time, and then drank off the whole draught with an amazing tranquillity, and a 
serenity of aspect not to be expressed or conceived* 

Till then his friends, with great violence to themselves, had refrained firom 
tears ; but after he had drunk the potion, they Y^ete no longer masters of them- 
selves but wept abundantly. Apollodorus, who had been in tears during almost 
the whole conversation, began then to cnr aloud, and to lament with such ex- 
cessive ^rief, as pierced the hearts of ail who were present. Socrates alone 
rsmained unmoved, and even reproved his friends, though with his usual mild- 
ness and good nature. ; ** What are you doing ?" said te to them ; " I wonder 
at you ! Ah ! what is become of your virtue ! Was it not for this I sent away 
the women, that they might not fell into these weaknesses ? For I have always 
beard say, that we ought to die peaceably, and blessing thegods. Be at ease. 
I beg you, and show more constancy and resolution.^' These words filled 
them with confusion, and obliged them to restrain their tears. 

In the mean time he kept walkine to and fro ; and when he found his legs 
grow weary, he laid down upon his oed, as he had been directed. 

The poison then operated more and more. When Socrates found it began 
to gain upon the heart, uncovering his face, which had been covered, without 
doubt to prevent any thing from disturbing him in his last moments, ^'Crito,'* 
said he, which were his last words, ** we owe a cock to .£sculapius ; discharge 
that vow for me, and I pray do not foiget it ;" soon after which he breathed 
bis last. Critp went to his body, and closed his mouth and eyes. Such was 
the end of Socrates, in the first year of the 96th Olympiad, and the seventieth 
of his a^. Cicero says, he could never read the description of his death in 
Plato without tears.* 

Plato, and the rest of the disciples of Socrates, apprehending that the rage 
of his accusers was not satiated by that victim, retired to Megara,to the house 
of Euclid, jvhere they staid till the storm blew over. Euripides, however, 
to reproach the Athenians with the horrible crime which they had committed, 
in condemning the best of men to die upon such slight grounds, composed his 
tragedy, called Palamedes, in which, under the names of that hero, who was 
also destroyed by a black calumniation, be deplored the misfortune of hi& 
friends. When the actor came to repeat this verse, 

** You doom the justesC of Uie Greeks to perish ;** 

the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in so distinct an image of hira, melted 
into tears ; and a decree passed, to prohibit speaking any more of him in 
public. Some believe that Euripides died before Socrates, and reject this 
circumstance. 

However that may be, the people of Athens did not open their eyes till some 
time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred being satisfied, their pr^'u- 
dices expired, and time having given them opportunity for reflection, the no- 
torious injustice of the sentence appeared in all its horrors. Nothing was 
beard thn>ugbout the city but discourses in favour of Socrates. The academy, 
the Lyceum, private houses, public walks, and market places, seemed still to 
re-echo the sound of his loved voice. — ^Here, said they, he formed our youth, 
and taught our children to love their country, and to honour their parents 
In this place, he gave us his admirable lessons, and sometimes made us sea« 
sonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas t 
how have we rewarded him for such important services ?— Athens was in uni* 

♦ (UvuA dicam d« Socrate. cujui morti Ulacrymari aolco PUtonem lejeos,— De NaU Deo»^ Itn. iu. a.. 92 



tmmJ nMNiminff and oontterrmtioD. The schoob ireie shut up* ^nd all eser* 
ciaes sutModed. The tccuten were called to account for the inuocent blood 
they bad caused to be shed. Aielitus was condemned to die, and the rest 



banished. Plutarch observes, that all those who had any share in this black 
caluauy, were in such aboininatioii among the citizens, that no one would givB 
them fire, answer them any question, nor go into the same bath with them ; 
and had the place cleansed where tbey had bathed, lest they should be polluted 
by touching it ; which drove them into such despair, that many of them killed 
themselves. 

The Athenians, not contented with having punished his accusers, caused a 
statue of brass to be erected to him, of the workmanship of the celebrated 
Lysippus, and placed it in one of the most conspicuous (Mrts of the city. Their 
respect and gratitude rose even to a religious veneration ; tbey dedicated a 
chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-god, which they called lmf9,i&ov, or» 
*' 'Fhe Chapel of Socrates.*'* 

SECTIOlf YII. — ^REFLECTIONS OIT SOCRATES, AND THE SENTENCE PASSED UPOZf 
Ullf BY THE ATHENIANS. 

We must be very much surprised, whf:n on the one side we consider tbe 
extreme delicacy of the people of Athens, as to what regards the worship of 
the g6ds, which ran so high as to occasion their condemning the most eminent 
persons upon the simple suspicion of their lailif^ in respect for them ; and on 
the other, when we see the exceeding toleration, to call it no worse, with 
which the same people heaid comedies eveiy day, in which all the goda-were 
turned into ridicule, in a manner capable ot inspiring the highest contempt 
for them. All the pieces of Aristo{>hanes abound with pleasantries, or ra« 
ther buflfooneries of this kind ; and if it be true that this poet did not know 
what it was to spare the greatest men of the republic, it may be said also as 
justly, he was still less favourable to the gods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which the peoole <^ 
Alliens not only heard without pain, but with such joy, pleasure, and applause, 
that they rewarded the poet with public honours, wbo diverted them so »sree- 
ablv. What was there in Socrates that came near this excessive license ? Never 
^ dia any person in the pagan world speak of the Divinity, or of the adoration 
due to him, in so pure, so noble and respectful a manner. He did not declare 
aeainst the gods publicly received and honoured by a religion more ancient 
than the city : he only avoided imputing to them tbe crimes and infamous ac- 
tions, which the popular credulity ascribed to them in the opinion of the peo- 
ple. He did not blame the sacrifices, festivals, nor tbe other ceremonies of 
religion ; be only taught, that all that pomp and outward show could not be 
agreeable to the gods, without upnghtness of intention and purity of heart. 

^ This wise, this enlightened, this relieious man, however, with all his venera- 
tion and noble sentiments in regard to the Divinity, was condemned as an impi- 
ous person, b^ tbe suffrages of almost a whole people, without his accusers 
being able to instance one single avowed fact, or to produce any proof with tbe 
least appearance of probability. 
From whence could so evident, so universal, and so determined a contra- 

liction arise among the Athenians ? A people abounding in other respects with 
wit, taste, and knowledge, must without doubt have had their reasons, at least 
In appearance, for a conduct so different, and sentiments so opposite to their 
l^eneral character. May we not say, that the Athenians considered their gods 
in a double light ? They confined their real religion to the public, solemn, and 
hereditary worship, as they had received it from their ancestors, as it was es- 
tablished by the laws of the state, had been practised from time immemorial, 
and especially confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offerings, and sacrifices. It 
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ms by tbisBtandard that they regulated their pietv ; a^ifist irbkb tbey coaM 
not suffer the least attempt whatever : it was of this worship alone they were 
jealous ; it was for these ancient ceremonies they were such ardent zealots ; 
and they believed, though without foundation, that Socrates was an enemy to 
them. But there was another kind of religion, founded upon fable, poetical 
fictions, popular opinions, and foreign customs; for this they were little con- 
cerned, ana abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the representations of the 
theatre, and common conversation. 

What grossness did they not attribute to Juno and Venus ! No citizen would 
have been satisfied, that his wife or dauje^hter should have resembled these god- 
desses. Timotheus, the famous musician, having represented Diana upon the 
stage of Athens, transported with folly, fury, and rage, one of the spectators 
conceived, that he could not make a greater imprecation against him, than to 
wish his daughter might become like to that divinity. *Mt is better," says 
Plutarch, '* to believe there are no gods, than to imagine them of this kind ; 
open and declared impiety being less profane, if we may be allowed to say so, 
than so gross and absurd a superstition."* 

However it be, the sentence, the circumstances of which we have related, 
will, through all ages, cover Athens with infamy and reproach, which all the 
splendour of its glorious actions, for which it is otherwise so justly renowned, 
can never obliterate ; and shows at the same time, what is to be expected from 
a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent, (for such the Athenians really were,) 
but warm, proud, haughty, inconstant, and wavering with every wind and eveiy 
impression. It is there&re with reason that their assemblies have been com 
pared to a tempestuous sea ; as that element, though calm and peaceable of 
Itself, is subject to be frequently agitated by a violence not his own. 

As to Socrates, it must be allowed that the pagan world never produced any 
thin^ so great and perfect. When we observe to what height ne carries tfaie 
sublimity of his sentiments, not only in respect to moral virtue, temperance, 
sobriety, patience in adversity, the love of poverty, and the forgiveness of 
wrongs; but, what is far wore considerable, in regard to the Divinity, his unity 
omnipotence, creation of the world, and providence in the government of it : 
the immortality of the soul, its ultimate and eternal destiny ; the rewards of 
the ^ood, and the punishment of the wicked ; when we consider this train of 
sublime knowledge, we ask our reason wnether it is a pagan who thinks and 
speaks in this manner, and can scarcely persuade ourselves, that from so dark 
and obscure a fund as paganism, such living and glorious rays of light should 
shine forth. 

It is true, his reputation was not without alloy ; and it has been afiirmed, that 
the purity of his manners did not answer those of his sentiments. This ques- 
tion has been discussed among the learned ; but my plan will not admit me to 
treat it in its extent. The reader may see Abb^ Fraguier's dissertation in 
defence of Socrates, against the reproaches made him on account of his con- 
duct. The negative aigument which he makes use of in his justification, seems 
a very strong one. He observes, that neither Aristophanes, in his comedy of 
the Clouds, which is entirely against Socrates, nor his vile accusers in his trial, 
have advanced one word that tends to impeach ttie purity of his manners : and 
It is not probable, that such violent enemies as those would have neglected one 
of the most likely methods to discredit him in the opinion of his judges, if there 
had been any foundation or appearance for the use of il.T 

1 confess, however, that certain principles of Plato his disciple, held by him 
in common with his master, upon the nudity of the combatants in the public 
eames, from which at the same time he did not exclude the fair sex, and the 
behaviour of Socrates himself, who wTestled naked with Alcibiades, gives us no 
li;reat idea of that philosopher's delicacy in point of modesty and bashfulness. 

• PliH. 4« Supentit p. 110* t Kcmoirei d« 1* Ac»A«Bie a«> Insciip. Vol. IV. p. 373. 
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What sbtO we say of his nsit to Theofiota, a woman of Athens, of indifferetit 
reputation, only to assure himself with his own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, 
which was much talked of, and of the precepts be ?ave ber for the attraction 
of admirers, and the retaining them in her snares ? Do such lessons consist 
much with a philosopher ? I pass over mariy other things in silence.* 

1 am the less surprised after this, that several of the fathers have censured 
him in regaid to purity of manners, and that they have thought fit to apply to 
him, as well as to his disciple Plato,, what St. Fault says of the philosophers; 
that God br a just judgment has abandoned them to a reprobate sense, and to 
the most shameful lu«ts, for their punishment ; in that havitig clearly known 
there was but one true God, they had not honoured him as they ought, by pub- 
licly avowing their belief, and were not ashamed to associate with him an in- 
numerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and infamous even in their ofvn 
opmions. 

And in this, properly speaking, consists the crime of Socrates, who was not 

§uilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but gave occasion for bis being justly con- 
emned by the eternal truth. It had enlightened his soul with the most pure 
and sublime lights of which the pagan world was capable ; for we are not ig- 
norant, that all. kno%vledee of God, even natural, cannot come but from himself 
alone. He held admirable principles with relation to the Divinity. He agree- 
ably rallied the (ables, upon which the ridiculous mysteries ot his age were 
founded. He often spoke, and in the most exalted terms, of the existence of 
one only God, eternal, invisible. Creator of the universe, Supreme Director and 
Arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and re warder of virtues ; but he did 
not dare to rive a public testimony of these great truths. He perfectly dis- 
cerned the false and the ridiculous of the pagan system, and nevertheless, as 
Seneca says of the wise man, and acted himself, he observed exactly all the cus- 
toms and ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but as enjoined by the laws. 
He acknowledged at bottom one only Divinity, and worshipped with the 
people that muhitude of infamous idols, which ancient superstition had heaped 
up during a long succession of ages. He held peculiar opinions in the schools, 
but followed the multitude in the temples. As a philosopher, he despised and 
detested the idols in secret ; as a citizen of Athens and a senator, he paid them 
in public the same adoration with others : by so much the more to be con- 
demned, says St. Augustin, as that worship, which was only external and dis- 
sembled, seemed to the people to be the effect of sincerity and conviction.} 

It cannot be said, that Socrates altered his conduct at the end of his life, or 
that he then expressed a greater zeal for truth. In his defence before the peo- 
ple, he declared, that he had always received and honoured the same gods as 
the Athenians; and the last order be gave before he expired, was to sacrifice 
in his name a cock to .^sculapius. Behold, then, this prince of philosophers, 
declared by tiie Delphic oracle the wisest of mankind^ who, notwithstandmg his 
internal conviction of the one only Divinity, dies in the bosom of idolatry, and 
with the profession of adoring all the gods of the pagan theology. Socrates is 
the more inexcusable in this, that declaring himself a man expressly appointed 
by Heaven to bear witness to the truth, he fails in the most essential duty of 
the glorious commission he ascribes to himself. For if there be any truth in 
religion that we ought more particularly to avow,* it is that which regards the 
unity of the Godhead, and the vanity of idol worship. In this his courage had 
been well placed ; nor would it have been any great diflSculty to Socrates, de- 

• Xeooph. Memor. 1. iii. p. 783^786. f Rom. ch. i. rer. 17—32. 

t Q,u« omnia (ait Seoeca) »api«iis servabit tftoquam kgtbas jvtsa.oon tanquam diis pntta-^Omnem i»> 
tam i|nobilem dcorum turbam, quam loago sbvo lonya superatitio concessit, sic, ioquii, adorabimus. ut me- 
mioAnmiMi caltum ejus ma^is ad morem, qtmm ad rem, pertinere. — Sed iste, quern phDosophia quasi liberum 
fecemt, tamen.quiaiUu«irta senator erat, colebatqiiod reprebendebat, agebatquod arpuebat, quo*? cuipabat 
adorabat— eo damnabilius, quo ilia, qun mendaciter affebat, sic af eret, ut eum populus reraciter agera 
CXisiimaret.--St. Auffust. de Ci»it. D«i, 1. vi. c. 10. 

Eoriim sapientcs, quos phUosophof vocaot, scIioIm batebant dissentieotes, tempU eoauunua Id. lib. d* 

Yw« Hal. c. 1. ' 
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tennined besides as he was to die. But, says St. AugustiD, these philosopbei» 
were not designed by God to enlighten ihe world, nor to bring men over from 
Che impious worship of false deities to the holy religion of the true God.* 

We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the pagan world in regard 
to moral virtues. But to judge rightly of him, let us draw a parallel between 
this supposed hero and the martyrs of Christianity, who often were young chil- 
dren and tender virgins, and yet were not afraid to shed the last drop ot their 
blood, tc defend and confirm the same truths which Socrates knew, without 
daring to assert in public ; I mean, the nnity of God and the vanity of idols. 

* Son lie iiti nati «rant. ut popaloram luorum opiniooem ad Teroin cultum veri Dei a simulacronm lu* 
pjfiritiMMi atf M ab hojua mmidi raoitate, eonrertereat.— 3. Aupitt. lib. de Ver. Rel. c. 3. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS, 

The most essential part of hisloiy, and which it concerns the reader most to 
know, is that which explains the character and manners, as well pf the people 
in general, as of the great persons in particular, of whom it treats ; and this 
may be said to be in some sort the sou! of history, of which the facts are only 
the body. I have endeavoured, as occasion offered, to paint in their true co- 
lours the most illustrious personages of Greece ; it remains for me to show the 
genius and character of the people themselves. I shall confine myself to those 
of Lacedaemon and Athens, who always held the first rank among the Greeks, 
and shal! reduce what I have to say upon this subject to three heads ; their 
political government, war, and religion. 

Si^onius, Meursius, Potter and several others, who have written upon the 
Grecian antiquities, supply me with great lights and are of equal use to me la 
the matters which remain for me to treat. • 

CHAPTER!. 

OV 90X.ZVXCS AXt GM>Tni&xr»EzixrT. 

There are three principal forms of ^vemraent : Monarchy, in which a sin- 
gle person reignc. Aristocracy, in which the eldest and wisest govern; and 
Democracy, in which the supreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 
people. The most celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, Poly- 
Dius, and Plutarch, give the preference to the hrst kind, as including the most 
advantages with the fewest mconveniences. But all agree, and it cannot be 
too often inculcated, that the end of all government, and the duty of every one 
in authority, in whatever manner it be, is to use his utmost endeavours, to ren- 
der those under his command happy and just, by obtaining for them, on the ' 
one side, safety and tranquillity, with the advantages and conveniences of life ; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that may contribute to make them 
virtuous. As the pilot's object, says Cicero, is to steer his vessel safely into 
port, the physician's to preserve or restore health, the general's to obtain vic- 
tory ; 80 a prince, and eveijrone who governs others, ought to make the utility of • 
the governed his view and motive, and to remember, that the supreme rule of 
all just (OYemmeot is the good of the public : **Salus populi suprema Ux 
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esto."* He adds, that the greatest and most oohle fiiDction m the worid, !• 
to be the author of the happiness of mankind.! 

Plato, in many places, lightly esteems the most shining qualities and actions 
of those who govern, if they do not lend to promote the two great ends which 
1 have QQentioned, the virtue and happiness of the people ; and be refutes at 
lai^e, in the first book of his republic, one Thrasy machus, who advanced, that 
subjects were bom for the prince, and not the prince for his subjects ; and 
that whatever promoted the interests of the prince and commonwealth, ought 
to be deemed just and lawful.^ 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the several forms of govern^ 
Yient, it has been agreed, that the most perfect, would be that which would 
jnite in itself, by a happy mixture of institutions, all the advantages, and ex- 
clude all the inconveniences of the rest ; and almost all the ancients have 
believed, that the Lacedsemonian government came nearest to this idea of 
perfection.§ 

ARTICLE I.— OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA. 

From the time that the Heraclides had re*entered Peloponnesus, Sparta was 
governed by two kings, who were always of the same two families, descended 
from Hercules b^ two different braoches ; as I have observed elsewhere. 
Whether from pride, or the abuse of despotic power, on the side of the kiners, 
or the desire of independence and an immoderate love of liberty on that of 
tlie people, Sparta, in its early periods was always involved in commotions and 
revolts ; which would infallibly have occasioned its ruin, as bad happened at 
Argos and Messene, two neighbouring cities eaually powerful with itself, if 
the wise foresight of Lycurgus had not prevented their fatal consequences bjr 
the reformation he made in the state. I have related it at large in the life of 
that legislator, and shall only touch here upon what regards the government.II 

SECTION I. — ^IDEA OF THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. 

Lycurgus restored order and peace in Sparta by the establishment of the 
senate. It consisted of twenty-eight senators, over whom the two kings pre- 
sided. This august council, formed out of the wisest and most experienced 
men in the nation, serv^ as a counterpoise to the two other authorities, that 
of the kings and that of the people ; and whenever the one was for overbear- 
ing the other, the senate interposed, by joining the weakest, and thereby held 
the balance between toth. At length, to prevent this body itself from abusing 
I its power which was very great, a check was established, by the nomination 
of nve ephori,who were elected out <»f the people, whose office lasted only one 
year, and who bad authority, not only over the senators, bui ov«r ih^ kii^ 
themselves. 

The power of the kii^s was extremely fimited, especially in the city, and 
in time of peace. In war they had the command of the fleets and armies, and 
at thai time greater authority. But they had even then, a kind of inspectors 
and commissioners assignea them, who served as a necessaiy council, and 
were generally chosen for that office, from those who were out of favour with 
them, in order that there should be no connivance on their side, and that the 
republic might be the better served. There was almost continually some 
secret misunderstanding between the two kings ; whether it proceeded from 
a natural jealousy between the two branches, or was the effect of the Spartan 
policy, to which their two great union might have given umbrage.lT 

.' * Cic. de Leg. 1. Hi. a. 8. 

f Teoetne i^tiir, modermtorem iUum wip. qw referre relimu* omnm f— Ut|fi*««i>atori curgus lecoadw, 
nedico lalui, imperatori victorin, lic, hiric modentori rctp. beataeivium-viU propottita cat. ut epib«sfinB«. 
•opiU locuples, gloria ampla, virtute honesta sit. Hujiu cnim opens luaximi iater honines atque optimi i^ 
turn esse perfectorcm volo.-*-Ad Attic. {. tUi. epist. IQ. 
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The ephori had a greater aufhorit^r at Sparta than the tnbtities of the nomati 
people. They presided in the election or the majg^istrates, and could eall them 
to an account for their administration. Their powec extended even to the 
persons of their king^s, and of the princes of the royal olood, whom they had a 
right to imprison, which they actually used in regard to Pausanias. When 
they were seated in the tribunal, they did not rise up when the kings entered, 
which was a mark of lespect paid them by all the other magistrates, and 
seems to imply a kind of superiority in the ephori from their representing the 
people ; and it is observed of Agesilaus, that when he was seated upon his 
throne to dispense justice, and the ephori came in, he never failed to rise up 
to do them hoiiour.* It is very probable, that before his time, it was not usual 
for the kings to act in that manner, Plutarch relating this behaviour oi Agesi* 
laus as peculiar to him. 

All public business was proposed add examined in the senate, and resolu- 
tions passed accordingly in tlie same place. But the decrees of the senate 
were of no force, unless ratified by the people. 

There must have been great wisdom in the laws established by Lycurgus 
for the government of Sparta, because, as long as they were exactly observed, 
no commotions or seditions of the people were ever known in the city, no 
change in the form of government was ever proposed, no private person usurped 
authority by violence, or made himself tyrant ; the people never thought of 
depriving the two families, in which it had always been, of the sovereignty, 
nor did any of the kii^s ever attempt to assume more power than the laws ad- 
mitted. This reflection, which both Xenophon and rolybius make, shows the 
idea they had of the wisdom of Lycurgus, m point of his policjr, and the opin- 
ion we ou^ht to have o( it. In fact, no other city of Greece had this advan- 
tage ; and all of them experienced many changes and vicissitudes, from a 
want of similar laws to perpetuate their form of government.! 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the Lacedsemoniaas in their 
government and conduct is, that in Sparta the laws governed absolutely and 
with sovereign authority ; whereas the greater part otthe other Grecian cities, 
abandoned to the caprice of individuals, to despotic power, to an arbitraiy 
and irregular sway, experienced the truth of Plato's remark, " that (he city is 
miserable, where the magistrates command the laws, and not the laws the ma- 
gistrates."! 

The example of Argos and Messene, which I have already related, would 
alone suffice to show the justice and truth of that reflection. After their re- 
turn from the Trojan war, the Greeks, distinguished by the n^me of Dorians, 
established themselves in three cities of Peloponnesus, Lacedsemon, Argos, 
and Messene, and entered into an alliance for their mutual protection. These 
three cities, governed alike by monarchial power, bad equal advantages; ex- 
cept in the fertility of the lands where they were situated, in which the two 
latter greatly excelled. Argos and Messene, however, did not long preserve 
their superiority. The haughtiness of the kings, and the disobedience of the 
people, occasioned their fall from the flourishing condition in which they had 
been at first; "and their example proved," says Plutarch after Plato, "that 
it was the peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the Spartans such a man as 
Lycurgus capable of prescribing so wise,and reas'^nable a plan of govemment."§ 

To support it without change, particular care was taken to educate the youth 
according to the laws and manners of the country, in order that they might 
become a second nature in them, by being early ii^rafled into them, and 
confirmed by long habit. The hard and sober manner in which they were 
brought up, inspired them during the rest of their lives with a natural taste for 
frugality and temperance, that distinguished them from all other people, and 
wonderfully adapted them to support the fatigues of war. Plato observes 

* Pliit. hi Affetit. !>. S97. t Xenoph. id A^etil. p. 6A1 Polvh. I. rt p. 45A 
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that Ate tthrtaiy CMlon htd been bsmshed fiom Sp«rU« and all the ten^oiy 
dependent on ber. dninkenness, debaucheiy, and all their conseqiiential disor* 
den ; insomuch 'that it w^ a crime punishable by law to drink wine to excess 
«ven ID the Bacchanalia^ which every where else were days of liceatiousness, 
when entire cities gave themselves up to the greatest excesses.* 

They also accustomed the children from their earliest infancy to an entire 
tjubmission to the laws, magistrates, and all in authority ; and tiieir education, 
firoperly speaking, was no more than an apprenticeship of obedience.! It 
was for this reason Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta, 
as to an excellent school, where they might learn the greatest and most noble 
of all sciences, *' to obey and to command," for the one naturalj^r leads on to the 
other.^ It was not only the mean, the poor, and the ordinaiy citizens, who were 
subiected in this manner to the laws ; but the rich, the powerful, the magistrates, 
and even kings : and they did not distii^uisli themselves from the others in any 
thing but a more exact obedience ; convinced that such behaviour was the surest 
means of their being obeyed and respected themselves by their inferiors. 

Hence came the highiy celebrated answers of Demaratus. Xerxes could 
not comprehend how Uia Lacedfemonians, who had no master to conbtil them, 
should be capable of confronting dangers and death. *' They are free and inde- 
pendent of all men," replied Uemaratus ; *' but the law is above them, and 
commands ihem ; and that law ordains, that the^ must conquer or die."§ Upoo 
another occasion, when somebody expressed their surprise, that being king, be 
should suffer himself to be banished : '* It is," said he, ** because at Sparta 
the laws are more powerful than the kings."!! 

Tiv's appears evidently in the ready obedience of Agesilaus to the epbori, 
whcj recalled by them to the support of his country ; a delicate occasion iui 
a k*ng and a conqueror ; but to him it seemed more gloriouslf to obey bis coun- 
r\' ijtd the laws than to command numerous armies, or even to conquer Asia.** 

SECTION II. — ^LOVE OF POVERTY INSTITUTED AT SPARTA. 

I'o this entire submission to the laws of the state, Lycuigus added anothei 
prmciple oi g;overnment no less admirable, which was to remove from Sparta 
all luxury, profusion, and magnificence ; to decry riches absolutely, to make 
|ioverty nonourable, and at the same time necessary, by substituting a species 
of iron money instead of gold and silver coin, which till then had been current. 
1 have explained elsewhere the measures that were used to make so difficult 
an undertaking succeed; and shall con6ne myself here to examining what judg- 
ment should be passed on it, as it affects a go emment. 

The poverty to which Lycuigus reduced Sparta, and which seemed to pro- 
hibit aH conquest, and to deprive it of all means to augment its force and 
grandeur, was well adapted to rendering it powerful and flourishing. Such a 
constitution of government, which till then had no example, nor has since been 
imitated by any state, aigues a CTeat fund of prudence and policy in a legisla- 
tor; and the medium conceived afterwards under Lysander, in continuing in- 
dividuals in their poverty, and restoring to the public the use of ^old and silver 
coin, was it not a wise amendment of what was too rigorous in uiat law of Ly- 
cuigus of which we are speaking ? 

It seems, if we consult onlv the common views of human prudence, that it 
is just to reason in this manner ; but the event, which is an infallible evidence 
and arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite different opinion. While 
Sparta remained poor, and persisted in the contempt of gold and silver, which 
continued for several ages, she was powerful and gforious ; and the commence- 

* Plkt. I. i. de LefT. p. 637. 
t 'Ore T^w vaiSeiav clvai ju Ximv c^CiJ^eiac-^PIut. in Vjcvrg, p. 5S. 
X Mmh^ouIvw tuv |Aa9T)|iaTu> ri ndUifov. aPx^orOai nat a;xei*>~Plut. in Aget. n.A06. 
J Heroa. 1. r'n. cap. 145, 146. (| J^luL in Apoph. Lacon. 390. 

f Mnlto glanMiw 4iuat, ai kutitiilU patei* Mvuianet, qnam li baUo soparatMt Aaiain_Cofael. Nap. ia 
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Aient of her decline mftir be elated ironi dw time when she oeean to break 
throug^b the severe probibuioD of Ljcui^s against the use of gold and siWer 
money. ( 

The education which he instituted for the youngs Lacedaemonians, the hard 
and sober life which he rt:coniniended w. Ih so much care, the painful and vio 
lent exercises of tht' body prescribed by him, the abstraction from all other 
applications and employment ; in a word, alJ his laws and institutions show. 
that his view was io form a people of soldiers, solely devoted to arms and 
inilitaiy operations. 1 do not pretend to justify absolutely this scheme, which 
bad its great inconveniences; and I have expressed my thoughts of it else* 
where. But admitting it good, we must confess that that legislator showed . 
great wisdom in the means be took for its execution. 

The almost inevitable danger of a people trained up solely for war, who 
have always their arms in their hands, and what is most to be feared,!^ injus- 
tice, violence, ambition, the desire of increasing their power, of taking advan« 
tagp of the weakness of their neighbours, of oppressing them by force, of in- 
vading their lands under false pretexts, which the lust of dominion never fails 
to suggest, and of extending their bounds as far as possible ; all, vices and ex- 
tremes which are culpable in private persons, and the ordinary intercourse of 
life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as grandeur and gloiy in the 
persons of princes and conquerors. 

The ^reat care of Lycurgus was to defend his people against this dangerous « 
temptation. Without mentioning the other means he made use^f, he employed 
two, which could not fail of producing their effect. The fi-st was to prohibit 
all navigation and maritime warfare to his citizens.* The situation of his city, 
and the fear that commerce, the usual source of luxury and depravity, shoula 
corrupt the purity of the Spartan manners, may have been among the causes of 
this decree. But his principal motive was to put it out of the power of his citi- 
zens to project conquests, which a people, shut up within the narrow bounds 
of a peninsula, could not carry veiy far without being masters at sea. 

The second means, still more efficacious, was to forbid all use of ^old or sil- 
ver money, and to introduce a species of iron coin in its stead, which was of 
great weight and small value, and could only be current at home. How with 
such money could foreign troops be raised and paid, fleets fitted out, and nu- 
merous armies kept up either by land or sea ? 

The design of Lycuigus, in rendering his citizens warlike, and {>utting arms 
into their hands, was not, as Poly bins observes, and Plutarch after him, to make 
them illustrious conquerors, who might carry war into remote regions, and sub* 
ject great numbers of people.f His sole object was, that, ^hut up within the 
territories and dominion left then; by their ancestors, they should have no 
thoughts, but of maintainii)^ themselves in peace, and defending themselves 
successfully against such oftheir neighbours as should have (be rashness to in- 
vade them ; and for tliis they bad occasion for neither gold nor silver, finding^ 
in their own country, and still more in their sober and temperate manner of 
life, all that was sufficient for the support of their annies, when they did not 
4uit their own or the territories of their neighbours. 

" Now," says Polybiiis, " this plan once admitted, it must be allowed, that 
there is nothing more wise nor more happily conceived than the institutions of 
Lycurgus, for the maintaining a people in the possession of their liberty, and 
to secure to them the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. Let us imagine a 
little republic, like that of Sparta, all the citizens of which were inured to la- 
bour, accustomed to live frugally : warlike, courageous, ihtrepid ; and that the 
fundamental principle of this small republic, is to do no wrong to any one, nor 
to disturb its neighbours, nor invade their lands or interests, but, on the con- 
trary, to declare m favour of the oppressed against the injustice and violence 
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of oppressors ; is it not certain that a republic, flurrounded by a gre»t number 
of states of equal extent, would be generally respected by all the neighbouring 
people, would become the supreme arbiter of all their auarrels, and exercise 
ao empire over them, by so much the more glorious and fasting, as it would be 
voluntary, and founded solely in the opinion those neighbours wovld have of 
Its virtue, justice, and valour. 

This was the end which Lycun^s proposed to himself. Convinced that 
the happiness of a city, like that of a private person, de{>end8 upon virtue, and 
upon being well within itself, he regulated Spaila so that it might always suffice 
to its own happiness, and act upon principles of wisdom ami equity. Froin 
thence arose that universal esteem of the neifi;hbouring people, and even of 
strangers, for the Lacedaemonians, who asked of them neither money, ships, nor 
troops, but only that they would lend them a Spartan to command their ar- 
mies ; and when they had obtained their request, they paid him entire obedi- 
ence, with every kind of honour and respect. In this manner the Sicilians 
obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Brasidas, and all the Greeks of Asia, Ly- 
sanaer, Callicratidas, and Ap^esilaus ; regarding the city of Sparta as a nMxIel 
for all others, in the arts of living and governing.* 

The epoch of the declension of Sparta begins with the open violation of the 
laws of Lycurgus. I do not pretend that they had always been exactly ob* 
served till that time, which was far from bein? the case ; but the spirit and ge<» 
nius of those laws had almost always prevailed with the majority of the persons 
Vho governed. No sooner had the ambition of reissuing over all Greece inspired 
them with the design of having naval armies, and foreign troops, and that mo 
ney was necessaiy for the support of those forces, than Sparta, forgetting- her 
ancient maxims, saw hei-self reduced to have recourse to the barbarians, whom, 
till then she had detested, and basely to make her court to the kings of Persia, 
whom she had formerly vanquished with so much glor^ ; and that only to draw 
from them some aids of money and troops against their own brethren ; against 
people bom and settled in Greece like themselves. Thus had they the im- 
prudence and misfortune to recall with gold and silver into Sparta, all the vices 
and crimes which the iron money had banished ; and to prepare the way for 
the changes which ensued, and were the cause of their ruin. And this infinitely 
exalts the wisdom of Lycurgus,in having foreseen at such a distance what might 
strike at the happiness of his citizens, and orovided salutary remedies against 
it in the form of government which he estaolished at Sparta. Another Ic^sla- 
tor, who had preceded him several ages, has a right to share this glory with him. 

SECTION ni. — ^LAWS B8TABUSHED BT MIN08 IN CRETE. 

It is well known that Lycurgus formed the plan of most of bis laws upon 
the model of those observed in the island of Crete, where he passed a con- 
siderable time for the better study of them. It is proper I should give some 
idea of them here, having forgot to do it in the place where it would have been 
more natural, that is, when I spoke for the first time of Lycurgus and his in- 
stitutions. 

Minos, who is called in fable the son of Jupiter, was the author of these laws. 
He lived about one hundred years before the Troian war.t He was a pow- 
erful, wise, and gentle prince, and still more estimable for bis moral virtues than 
his military abilities. After having conauered the island of Crete, and several 
others in its neighbourhood, he applied himself to strengthen by wise laws the 
new state of which he had possessed himseVf by the force of arms. The end 
which he proposed in the establishment of these laws, was to render his subjects 
nappy by making them virtuous. He banished idleness and voluptuousness 
from nis states, and with them, luxury and vicious pleasures, the fruitful sources 

«ai rcT«7|iCintf •wotk»onu.-^P\ftL p. tt. 
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tf all ttee. Well 1mow)n^» that liberty was Just^f Marded as the most pt^ 
tciotis and greatest good, and that it «annol subsist without a perfect union of 
the people, he endeavoured to establish a kind of equality amcHigthem \ viltich^ 
is the tie and basis of it, and veiy proper to remove all eni^, jealousy, hatred, 
and dissentioov He did not andertake to make any new divisions of lands, nor 
' to prohibit the use of gold and silver. He applied himself to the uniting of 
his sulnects by other lies, which seemed to nim neither lees firm nor les9 
reasonable.* 

He decreed, that the children should be all brought up and educated to 
gether by troops and bands, in order that they m^t learn early the same 
principles and maxims. Their life was hard and sober^ They were accus*- 
tomed to be satisfied with little, to suifer heat and cold, to walk over steep 
arnd rugged places, to skirmish with each other in small parties^ to suffer cou- 
rageouajy the blows they received, and to exercise themselves in a kind of 
dance, in which Ihey carried arms in theu* hands, and which was afterwarda 
called the Pyrrhic ; in order, says Strabo, that even in their diversions, every 
thing might create in them a military spirit, and form them for war. They wera 
«l9o made to learn certain airs of music, but/of a manly martial kind. 

Tbey were not taught either to ride, or to wear heavy armour ; but they 
were made to excel in^rawing the bow, which was their most usual exercise. 
Crete is not a flat ev^n country, nor fitfor breeding of horses, like that of the 
Tbessalians, who were esteemed the best cavalry in Gneece ; but a rough, 
broken country, full of shelves and highlands, where heavy-armed troops could 
not exercise themselves in the horse-race. But as to archery and light-armed 
soldiers, fit to execute the devices and stratagems of war, the Cretans pre- 
tended to hold the foremost rank.t 

Minos thought proper to establish in Crete a community of tables and meals. 
Besides several other great advantages which he found m this institution, such 
as introducing a kind of equality in his dominions, (the rich and poor having 
the same diet,) the accustoming his subjects to a frugal and sober life, the, 
creating a friendship and unity ^tween tnem, by the usual gayety and fami- 
liarity of the table, he had also in view the custom of war, in which the soldiers 
are obliged to eat together. The public supplied the expenses of these tables, 
tiie salaries of the magistrates, and the rest allotted for the public meals j so that 
out of the revenues of the state, a part was applied to the uses of religion, €nd 
the women, children, and men of all ages, were fed at the cost, and in the name 
of the republic. In this Aristotle gives the preference to the meals of Crete 
before those of Sparta, wherein private persons were obliged to fiimish their' 
proportion, and without it were not admitted into the assemblies ; which was 
to exclude the poor.t 

After eating, the old men discoursed upon the affairs of the slate. The con- 
versation turned generally upon the history of the country, upon the actions 
and virtues of the great men of it, who had distinguished themselves either by 
their valour in war, or their wisdom in peace ; and the youth, who were pre 
sent at these entertainments, were exhorted to propose those great persons io 
themselves as their models, for the forming of iheir manners, and the regula-^ 
tton of their conduct .§ 

Minos, as well as Lycuigus, is reproached with having no other view in hi? 
laws than war ; which is a very great fault in a legislator. It is true, this ap- 
pears to have been his principal object of attention, because He was convinced 
that the repose, libe.-ty, and riches of his subjects, were under the protection,, 
and in a manner under the guard of arms and military knowledge; tlje con- 
ouered being deprived of all those advantages by the victor. But he ordained^ 
Uiat war should be only made for the sake of peace ; and his laws are far 
from being confined to tiiat sole object.ll 

* Strab. 1. X. p. 480. t ^l»t. de Ler. 1. i. p. 693. % Arist. ie R«p. ). \u c. 10. 
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Amoog Ae Ci«Um, the coltivatkni of the mind was not ^ntirftly nef^^cfed i 
tod care was taken to give tbe jouth some tincture of learning. The \voKk9 
of Homer, of much later date than the laws of Minos, were not unknown amon| 
fliem, though they but lig;htly esteemed, and made little use of foreign poets.* 
They were rery curious in such knowledge as is proper to form the manneis ; 
and, what is no small praise, they prided themselves upon thinking much and 
•peaking little.t The poet Epimenides, who made a voyage to Athens in the 
time of Solon, and was in great estimation there, was of Crete, and by some 
placed in the number of the seven sages.^ 

One of the imtitutions of Minos, which Plato admires the most, was to in«>ire 
early into the youth a high respect for the maxims, customs, and laws of the 
state, and not to suffer them to dispute or call in question the wisdom of their 
institutions, but to consider them not as prescribed and imposed by men, but 
as emanations of tbe Divinity himself. Accordingly, he had industi .ously ap- 
prised the people, that Jupiter himself had dictated them to him. He had the 
aajoe attention in regard to the magfstrates and aged persons, whom he recom- 
mended to honour in a peculiar manner ; and in order that nothing might pre- 
vent the respect due to them, he ordained, that if any defects were observed 
m them, they should never be mentioned in tbe presence of the youth : a wise 
precaution, and which would be veiy becoming in the or4inarv practice of life !^ 

The government of Crete wa3 at first monarchial, of which Minos has leA a 
perfect n.odcl to all ages. According to him, as a great and most excelJent 
nan!) observes, the king can do eveiy thing over the people, but the laws every 
thing over him. He has an absolute power to do eood ; and his hands are tied 
Vp frr^m doing evil. The laws intrust the people in bis bands as tbe most 
sacred of deposits, upon condition that he shall be their common father. The 
same laws re<)uire that a single man, by his wisdom and moderation, shall con- 
stitute the felicity of an in6nite number of subjects ; and not that the subjects, 
by their misery and abject slavery, shall be substituted to gratify the pride 
and low passions of a single man. According to him, the kin^ ought to be 
'When abroad, tbe defender of his country, at the head of her armies, and when 
at home, the judge of his people, to render them good, wise, and hapfnr. It 
b not for himself that the gods have made bim king, and he is only so for the 
service of bis people. He owes them his whole time, care and affecticm ; and 
is worthy of the tbnine, only as be gives and devotes himself to the public good. 
Such is the iuea which Minos had of the sovereignty ; of which he was a living 
fmage in his own person, and which Hesiod has perfectly expressed in two 
words, by calling him *' the most royal of mortal kiiigs," ^daiXfurarov OvtiTCLV pa<ri- 
jiDuv ; that is to say. that he possessed in a supreme degree all .royal virtues, 
and was a king of all thines.t 

It appears, that the auUiority of king was not of lor^ duration ; and that it 
gave place to a republican government, as Minos had intended. The senate, 
composed of thirty persons, formed the public council. In that assembly, the 

Subnc affairs were examined, and resolutions taken ; but they were of no force, 
U the people had given them their approbation, and con6rmed them by their 
suffrages. The magistiates, to the number of ten, established for maintaining 
good order in the state, and therefore called cosmi, K->an r. held the two other 
bodies of the state in check, and were the balance between them. In time 
of war, the same persons commanded the army. They were chosen by lot, 
but only out of certain families. Their office was for life ; and they were nol 
accountable to any for their administration. Out of this company the sena- 
toip.were elected.** 

The Cretans made the slaves and mercenaries cultivate their lands, who 
were obliged to pay them a certain annual sum. Th«y were called Periobci, 
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tnrobftUy ^ni their being people in the ne^bouTfaood, )i^km Minot had raft* 
jeetted. As tbev inhabited an island, and consequently a country separated 
from all v)thers, the Cretans had not so much to fear from these vassals as the. 
Lacedaemonians from the Helots, who of^en ioined the neighbouring people 
aeainst'them. A custom anciently established in Crete, from whence it wan 
adopted by the Romans, gives us reason to believe, that the vassals who cul- 
tivated the lands were treated with great kindness and favour. In the feasts 
of Mercury*, the masters waited on their slaves at table, and did them the satue 
offices as they received from them the rest of the year ; precious remains and 
traces of the primitive world, in which all men were equal, that seemed to in- 
form the masters, that their servants were of the same condition with them- 
selves, and that to treat them with cruelty or pride, was to renounce humanity.* 

As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is ohlifired to associate 0(k 
operators with himself, for whose conduct he is accountable. Minos charged 
his brother Rhadamanthus with a share in the administration of justice in the 
capital city, which is the most essential and indisoensible function of sove^ 
reignty: He knew his probity, disinterestedness^ ability and constancy, and bad 
taken pains to form him for so important an office. Another minister had the 
care of the rest of the cities, who made a circuit three times in a year, to exa» 
mine whether the laws established by the prince were duly observed, and the 
inferior magistrates and officers religiously acquitted themselvesof their duty.t 

Crete, under so wise a government, chained its aspect entirely, and seemea 
to have become the abode of virtue, probity, and iustice ; as we may judge^ 
from what fable tells us of the honour Jupiter did these three brothers, in ma- 
king them j udges of the other world ; for every body knows, that fable is founded 
upon real history, though disguised under pleasing emblems and allegories, 
adapted to recommend truth by the ornaments of fancy. 

it was, according to fabulous tradition, a law established from the beginniif^ 
of time, that men in departing out of this life should be judged, in order t5 
their receiving the reward or punishment due to their gooa or evil actions. In 
the reign of Saturn, and in the tlrst years of that of Jupiter, this judgment was 
pronounced at the instant preceding death, which left room for very flagrant 
irrjustice. Princes, who had been cruel and tyrannical, aopearing before their 
judges in all the pomp and splendour of their power, ana producing witnesses 
to depose in their favour, because, as thej were still alive, they dreaded their 
anger ; the judges, dazzled with this vain show, and deceived by such false . 
evidence, declared these princes innocent, and dismissed them, with permission 
to enter into the happy abodes of the iust. The same may be said in regard 
to the rich ; but for the poor and helpless, calumny and malice pursued them 
even to this last tribunal, and found means to have them doomed for ever ae 
criminals.^ 

Fable adds, that upon reiterated complaints and warm remonstrances jrade 
TO Jupiter upon this account, he changed the form of these trials. The time 
foi them was fixed to be the veiy moment after death. Rhadamanthus and 
iEacus, both sons of Jove, were appointed judges ; the first for the Asiatics, 
the second for the Europeans ; and Minos over tl^m,to decide in cases of doubt 
and obscurity. Their tribunal was situated in a place called "The Field of 
Truth," because neither falsehood nor calumny can approach it. The greatest 
prince was ohiieed to appear there, as soon as he baa resigned his last breath, 
deprived of all his gralndeur, reduced to his naked self, without defence or pro- 
tection, silent and trembling for his own doom, after having made the whole 
world tremble for theirs. If he were found guilty of crimes which were of a 
nature to be expiated, he was confined in Tartarus for a certain time only, and 
wi4h,an assurance of being released, as soon as he should be sufficiently pmv 
fied. But if his crimes were unpardonable, such as injustice, penury, and thi» 
oppression of his people, he was cast into the same Tartarus, there to suSer 
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eternal miseries. TLe just, on the contraiy, of wbatever conditott, trcfe con- 
ducted into the blessed abodes of peace and joy, to partake ol a felicity tha; 
fbould have no end. ^ . ^ . . . 

Who does not see that the poets, under the cover of these fictions, ingenious 
indeed, but little to the honour of the ^ods, intended to eive us the model of an 
accomplished] * . /• - ^ ..— *-. 

represent the 




government c- . . - . t>i , • . . 

which he established subsisted in all their vieour even in Plato's time ; that is 
to say, more than nine hundred years after.' And they were considered the 
effect of his long conversations for many years with Jupiter,! who bad amde- 
scended to become bis teacher, to enter into a fiaLmiliarity with him as with a 
friend,! and to form him in the great art of reigning, with a secret complacency, 
as a favourite disciple, and a tenderly beloved son.§ It is in this manner Plato 
explains these words of Homer : Aidi luyoM o afisus \ the most exalted praise, ac- 
cording to him, that can be given to a mortal, and which that poet ascribed 
only to Minos.ll 

' Notwithstanding his exalted and real merit, the theatres of Athens resounded 
continually with imprecations against the memoiy of Minos; and Socrates, in 
the dialogue of Plato which I have already often cited,ob8erves upon, and gives 
a reason Tor them : but first he makes a reflection well wortb^r of being con- 
sidered. *' When either the praise or dispraise of great men is in question, it 
is infinitely proper/' says he. to treat them with circumspection and wisdom ; 
because upon that depends tne idea which men form to themselves of virtue 
and vice, and the distinction they ou^bt to make between the good and the bad. 
For," adds he,.*' God conceives a lust indignation, when a person is blamed 
who resembles himself, as well as when another is praised who is the reverse of 
bim. We must not believe that nothing is sacrea but brass and marble ; (he 
speaks of the statues that were worshipped) : the just man is the most sacred, 
and the wicked the most detestable, ot all beines in this world." 

After this reflection, Socrates observes, that the source and cause of the ha- 
tred of the Athenians towards Minos, was the unjust and cruel tribute he im- 
posed upon them, in obliging tbem to send him, every nine years, seven young 
men, and as many maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and he could not 
avoid reproaching that prince, with having drawn upon himself the abhorrence 
of a city like Athens, abounding with learned men, and of having sharpened the 
tongues of the poets against bim ; a dangerous and formidable race of men, 
from the poisoned shafts which they never fail to dischaige against their enemies. 
It appears from what 1 have repeated, that Plato imputes to Minos the im- 
position of that cruel tribute. Ajpollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch, seem to be 
of the same opinion. Monsieur the Abb^ Banier alledges and proves that they 
are mistaken, and confound the first Minos, of whom we speak, with a second, 
his grandson, who rei^^ned after him in Crete, and, to avenge the death of his 
son Androgeus, killed m Attica, declared war ag[ainst the Athenians, and imposed 
that tribute to which Theseus put an end by killing the Minotaur. IT It would 
indeed be difiicult to reconcile so inhuman and barbarous a conduct with what 
all antiquity relates of the goodness, lenity, and equity of Minos ; and with the 
m<«tfnificent praises it bestows upon the polity and institutions of Cj[rete. 
^ It is true that the Cretans degenerated very much from their ancient reputa- 
tion, which at length they absolutely lost by an entire change of their manners, 
becoming avaricious and self-interested, to such a degree as to think that no 
eain was base, enemies of labour and regularity of life, professed liars and 
Knaves ; so that to Cretise became a proverb among the Greeks, implying to 
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Ife and to deceive. Every body knows that St. Paul* cites against them as truth, 
the testimony of one of their ancient poets, supposed to be Epimenides, who 
paints them m colours much to their dishonour ; but this change of manners, in 
whatever time it might happen, does not at ail affect the probity of the ancient 
Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 

The most certain proof of that legislator's wisdom, as Plato observei,, is the 
solid and lasting happiness, which was the effect of the sole imitation of his laws 
by Sparta. Lycurgus had reffulated the government of that city upon the plan 
and idea of that of Crete, and it subsisted in an uniform manner for many ages, 
without experiencing the vicissitudes and revolutions so common in afl other 
states of Greeoe.t 

ARICLE II. — OP THE OOVERMfENT OF ATHENS. 

The government of Athens was neither so permanent nor so uniform as that 
of Sparta ; but suffered various alterations according to the diversity of times 
and circumstances. Athens, after having long been governed by Kings, and 
afterwards by archons, assumed entire liberty, which gave place, however, for 
some years to the tyrannic power of the Pisistratides, but was soon after re- 
established, and subsisted with splendour till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking 
of the city by the Lacedaemonians. These subjected them to the thirty tyrants, 
whose authority was not of long duration, and gave place again to liberty, which 
continued amid various events, during a long series of years, till the Roman 
power had subdued Greece, and jreduced it into a province. 

I shall consider in this place only the popular government, and shaH examine 
in particular five or six heads : the foundation of government according to So^ 
Ion's establishment ; the different parts of which the republic consisted ; the 
council or senate of the five hundrea ; the assemblies of the people ; the different 
tribunals for the administration of justice, and the revenues or finances of the 
republic. I shall be obliged to be more extensive upon what regards the go-; 
vemment of Athens than ihave been upon that of Sparta, because the latter is 
almost sufficiently known from what has been said of it in the Life of Lycurgus. J 

SECTION I.— FOUNDATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 

Solon was not the first who established the popular government at Athens. 
Theseus long before him had traced out the plan, and began the execution of 
it. After naving united the twelve towns into one city, he divided the inhabit- 
ants into three bodies ; that of the nobility, to whom the superintendence in 
religious affairs and all offices wero confided ; the labourers or husbandmen ; 
and artisans. He had proposed the establishment of a kind of equality between 
the three orders ; for if the nobles were considered by their honours and dig- 
nities, the husbandmen had the advantage of their utility to the public, and the 
necessity there was for their labours ; and the artisans had the superiority to 
both the other bodies in their number. Athens, to speak properly, did not be- 
come a popular state till the establishment of the nine archons, whose authority 
continued only for one year, whereas before it was for ten ; and it was not till 
many years after, that Solon, by the wisdom of his laws, instituted and confirmed 
this form of govemment.§ 

Solon's great principle was to establish as much as possible a kind of equality 
among his citizens, which he regarded with reason as the foundation and essen- 
tial point of liberty. II He resolved therefore to leave the public employments 
in the hands of the rich, as they had been till then, but to |ive the poor also 
some share in the government, from which they were excluded. For this reason 
he made an estimation of what each individual was worth. Those who were 
found to have an annual revenue of five hundred measures, as well in grain ai 
liquid things, were placed in the first class, and called the pentacosiomedinini 
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fb»( is, those who had a revenue of five hundred measores. The second cTass 
fvas composed of aoch as bad three hundred, and could maintain a horse for 
war; these were called horsemen, or knights. Those who had only two hun- 
dred, were in the third class, and were called zugite.* Out of these three classes 
only, the magistrates and commanders were chosen. All the other citizens, who 
were below those three classes, and had less revenues, were comprised under 
the oanie of tbeti, hirelings, or workmen labouring with their hands. Solon did 
not permit them to hold any office, and granted them only the right of giving 
fheir suffrages in the assemolies and trials of the people, which at first seemed 
n veiT slight privilege, but at length was found to be a vrry great advantage, 
as will appear hereafter. 1 do not knew whether Solon foresaw ft ; but he used 
to say that the people were never more obedient and submissive, than when 
tfiev possessed neither too much nor too little liberty :t which conaes very near 
Galba's expression J when, to incline Piso to treat the Roman people with good- 
ness and lenity, he desires him to remember, ** that he was going to command 
men who were incapable of bearing either entire liberty or absolute subjection.''^ 

The people of Athens, becoming more haughty after their victories over the 
Persians, pretended to have a right to share in afi the public offices and the ma- 
l^stracy ; and Aristides, to prevent the disorders which a too tenacious oppo- 
•itkm might have occasioned, thought proper to give way to them in this point.lt 
It appears however from a passage in Xenophon, that the people contented 
^emselves with the offices from whence some pn)fit arose, ana letl those which 
Related more particularly to the government of the state in the hands of the rich. IF 
. The citizens of the three first classes paid every year a certain sum of money, 
to be laid rin in the public treasury '** the first a talent,tt the knights half a 
talent, and the zugitse ten mins.tf 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order of the classes, when their 
Mvenues augmented, the people were allowed to rise to a superior class. 

If Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two councils, which were a kind 
of double limitation to check and regulate the assemblies of the people. The 
first was the Areopagus : but it was much more ancient than his institutions ; 
wd he only reform^ it, and rave it a new lustre by augmentii^ its power 
The second was the council of the four hundred, that is, a hundred of each 

She ; for Cecrops, tlie first king of the Athenians, had divided the people into 
jr tribes. CItsthenes long after him changed that order, and established ten. 
It irai in this council of the four hundred that all affairs were considered before 
^y were pn^xned to the assembly of the people, as we shall soon explain. §§ 

1 do not mention here another division of the people into three parties or 
Actions, which till the time of Pisistratus were a continual source of troubles 
aod seditions. One of these three parties was formed out of those who inhabited 
Hie hi^h lands, and lavoured popular government ; the other out of those who 
tiyed in the plains, and they were for oligarchy ; and the third out of the peo- 
ple upon the coasLand these held the mean between both. 

It is necessary, for the better understanding what we have nowsaid^ to enter 
into a more particular account of the Athenian people. 

SECTIOir II.^-OF THE INHABITAPTTS OF ATHENS. 

There were three sorts of inhabitants at Athens ; citizens, strangers, and ser- 
if«Bl8.|||| In the account taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the 1 I6th Olympiad, 
th^ir number amounted to twenty-one thousand citizens, ten thousand strangers^ 
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9Xiid forty thousand aervants.* The number of citizens was almost the same io 
the time ofCeciops, but less under Pericles. 

I.— OF THE CITIZEirS* 

A CITIZEN could only be such by birth or adoption. To be a natural denizen 
of Athens, it was necessary to be bom of a father and mother both free, and 
Athenians. We have seen that Pericles restored this law to all its force, which 
had not been exactly observed, and which he himself some short time afler in- 
fringed. The people could not confer the freedom of the city upon strangers; 
and those whom they had so adopted, enjoyed almost the same rights and privi- 
l^es as the natural citizens. The qualit}"^ of citizen of Athens was sometimes' 
granted in honour and gratitude to those who had rendered ereat services to* 
•the state, as to Hippc>crates ; and even kings have sometimes obtained that title 
lor themselves and their children. Evagoras, King of Cyprus, thought it much 
to his honour.! 

When the youne men attained the age of twenty, they were enrolled upon the 
list of citizens, after having taken an oath ; and it was only m virtue of that 
public and solemn act that they became members of the state. The form of 
this oath is exceedingly remarkable, which Stobaeus and Pollux have presen'cd 
m the following words : ** 1 will never dishonour the profession of arms, nor 
save mj^ life by a shameful flight. 1 will fight to my last breath for the religion 
and civil interests of the state, in concert with the other citizens, and alone if 
occasion should require. I will not bring my country into a worse condition 
than I found it, but will usq my utmost endeavours (o make it most happy and 
flourishing. I will always submit myself to the laws and magistrates, and to all 
that shall be ordained by the common consent of the people. If any one shall 
violate or make void the laws, I will not disguise or conceal such an attempt, 
but will oppose it, either alone or in conjunction with my fellow-citizens ; and I 
will constantly adhere to the religion of my forefathers. To all which I call ta 
witness A^ulis, Enyalus, Mars, and Jupiter."J I leave the reader to his 
own reflections upon this auffust ceremony, well adapted to inspire the love of^ 
country into the hearts of the young citizens. 

The people had at first been divided into four tril>es, and aAerwards into ten; 
Each tribe was subdivided into several parts, which were called An^oi. Pagi. 
It was by these two titles the citizens were described in the public acts. ^' Me« 
litus, e trtbu Cecropide, e pago Pitthensi." 



' THE STRANGERS. 

I DisTiitGUisH by this name, those who being of a foreign countiy, came to 
settle at Athens, or in Attica, either on account of commerce, or exercising any 
trade. They were termed hitoik i. inquilini. They had no share in th« go- 
vernment, nor vote in the assembly of^ the people, and could not be admitted 
into any office. They put themselves under the protection of some citizen, as 
we find from a f)assage of Terence,§ and upon that account were obliged to 
rentier him certain duties and services, as the clients did at Rome to their pa- 
troi.d. They were bound to observe all the laws of the republic, and to con- 
fonn entirely to all its customs. They paid a yearly tribute to the state of 
twelve drachmas ; and in default of payment were made slaves, and exposed 
to sale. Xenocrates, the celebrated, but poor philosopher, was veiy near ex- 
periencing this misfortune, and was carried to prison ; but Lycurgus the orator 
having paid-thc tax, released him from the farmers of the public revenues ; a 
kind of men who in all times have paid very little respect to merit, with the 
exception of an exceedmg few of toeir numlier. Thai philosopher meeting 
iorae time after the sons of Lis deliverer, told them, '* I pay your father th« 
• 
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favour be baa done me with usuiy, for all the worid praises him iipoQ nj 
•ccounl.'** 

ni.— ^F THE SKRVASTS. 

There were two kinds of tbem. The one, who were free, and not able to 
get their bread by their work, were obliged by the bad state of their affairs to 
go into service ; and their condition was easy, and not laborious. The service 
of the other was forc«*d and unavoidable ; these were slaves, who had either 
been taken prisoners in war, or bought of such as trafficked publicly in tbeoi. 
They constituted a part of the estate of their master, who disposed of tbem at 
pleasure, but generally treated them with great humanity. Demosthenes ob- 
serves, in one of his harangues, that the condition of servants was infinitely more 
gentle in Athens than any where else. There was in that city an asylum and 
place of refuge for slaves, where the bones of Theseus had been interred ; and 
that asylum subsisted in rlutarch^s time. How glorious was it for Theseus, 
that his tomb should do that twelve hundred years after his death, which he had 
done himself during his life, and continue the protector of the oppressed, as he 
bad been If 

When the slaves were treated with too much rigour and inhumanity, they 
had their action against their masters, who were obliged to sell them to others^ 
if the fact were sufficiently proved .J They could ransom themselves even 
against their masters' consent, when they had laid up mone^r enough for that 
purpose. For out of what they got by their labour, a Aer having paid a certain 
proportion to their masters, they kept the remainder for themselves, and made 
a stock of it at their own disposal. Private persons, when they were satisfied 
with their services, often gave these slaves tneir liberty , when the necessity 
of the times obliged the state to arm and enlist tbem for war among the citizens.^ 

The humane and equitable usajs^e with which the Athenians treated their 
servants and slaves, was an effect ofthe good temper natural to that people, and 
very remote from the austere and cruel severity of the Lacedaemonians in re<^ 

Sard to their Helots^ which often broi^ht their republic to the very brink of 
estruction. Plutarch, with great reason, condemns this rigour, tie thinks it 
proper to habituate one's self always to mercy, even with reganl to beasls, 
were it only, says he, to learn by that means to treat tbem well, and ibr the sake 
of becoming humane and benevolent. He relates upon this occasion a very 
singular fact, and very proper to explain the character of the Athenians. Aftei 
having finished the temple called Hecatonpedon, they set all the beasts of bur 
den at liberty that bad been employed in the work, and assigned them fat pas 
turages as consecrated animals. And it was said, that one of these beasts having 
come to offer itself at the work, and put itself at the head of those that drew 
the carriages to the citadel, walking foremost as if to exhort and encourage tbem,, 
the Athenians ordained by a decree, that the creature should be maintained at 
the public expense till its deathjj 

SECTION IIJ.— -OF THE COUNCIL OR SENATE OF FIVE H17SDREP, 

In consequence of Solon's institutions, the people of Athens had a ^at share 
and authority in the government. Appeals might be brought to their tribunal 
in all causes : they bad a ri^bt to cancel the olH laws, and establish new ones : 
in a word, all important a&irs, whether relating to war or peace, were decided 
in their assemblies. In order to their determinations being made with more 
wisdom and maturity. Solon had instituted a council, composed of four hundred 
senators, one hundred out of each tribe, which were then ibur in number ; ih^y 
prepared and digested tbe affairs which were to be laid before the people, as 
we shall soon explain more at laige. Clisthenes, about one hundred years atlcr 
Solon, having increased the number of tribes to ten, augmented also that of tiia 
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•finatDn to fire buiM]i>»d; each tribe mpvhu% fi%. Tliii fras caHed tiM 
council or senate of the fire ||UQ4r^« loey rooeivea their stipend out oi the 
public treasury. 

They were chosen bj lot, in which they made uae oi black and white beans. 
which were mingled and shaken in an urn, and each tribe gave in the name or 
those who aspired to that trust, and had the revenue assigned by the laws to 
qualify them for it. None could be admitted under the age of thirty. After in- 
quiry made into the manners and condifct of tl>e candidate, be was made to take 
am oath, whereby be engaged to give at all times the best counsel he could to the 
people of Athens, and never to depart in the least fiom the tenor of the lawa^ 

This senate assembled every day, except upon the days appointed for festi- 
Tals. Each tribe in its turn furnished those who were to preside in it, called 
Prytanes, llfuTavEts. and this rank was decided by lot. The presidency con- 
tinued thirty-five days, which being reckoned ten times, amounts to the number 
of davs, except four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. The time of the 
presidency, or prytanism, was divided into five weeks, with r^pard to the dym 
tens of the Prytanes, who were to preside in them ; and every week seven of 
these ten Prytanes drawn by lot presided, each their day, and were denona- 
inated n?6£dfoi. that is to say. Presidents. He who was so for the day, pre- 
sided in the assembly of the senators, and in that of the iieople, and was called 
*£riraTtif. He was charged with the public seal, and with the keys of the ci- 
tadel and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled, offered a sacrifice to Jupiter and Mi- 
aerva under the additionaf appellation of Goddess of Good Council, ^Uaiof, 
§ttkata, to demand the prudence and understanding necessaiy in wise delibera- 
tions. The president proposed the business which was to be considered in the 
assembly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and always standing. After 
a (question had been settled, it was drawn up in writing, and read wiSi a loud 
voice. Each senator then gave his vote by putting a l^an into the um. If the 
number of the white beans exceeded, the question passed ; otherwise it was 
jejected. This sort of decree was called 4'^(ni«. or ilfoC«Mvii«. as much as lo 
say^preparatory resolution. It was afterwards laid befoiie Ibe assembly of the 
people, where, if it was received and approved, it had the force of a law ; i£ 
not, its authority subsisted only one year. This shows with what wisdom Solon 
established this council, to inform and direct the people, to fix their inconstancy, 
to prevent their temerity, and to assist their deliberations with a prudence ana 
maturity not to be expected in a confMsed and tumultuous assembly, cooiposed 
of a great number of citizens, most of them without education, capacity, or 
much zeal for the public good. The reciprocal dependency and natural in- 
tercourse of the two bodies of the state, which were obliged to lend each othev 
their authority, and remained ecjually without force when without union and a 

food understanding, were judiciously contrived for supporting a wise balance 
etween the two bodies; the people not being able to institute any thing with- 
out its bein^ first proposed and approved by the senate', nor the senate to pass 
aiw decree into a law till it had oeen ratified by the people. 

We ma^ judge of the importance of this council by the matters which were 
treated in it ; the same, without any exception, as were lajid befi>re the people ; 
war, taxes, maritime aljfairs, treaties of peace, alliances ;, in a word, whatever 
related to government ; without mentionijfig the account which they obliged the 
magistrates to give on quitting their offices, and their frequent aecisioQS and 
juc^ments upon the most serious and important affairs. 

SECTION ly. — OF THE AREOFAOVS. 

This council took its name from the place where it assembled, called ""Apsiot 
vftTot. The Qparter, w Hill ot Mars, because, according to some. Mars had 
been cited thither in judgment for a murder committed by him. It was be- 
beved to be as ancient as the nation. Cicero and Plutarch attributed the in- 
stitution of it to Solon ; hut he only re-established it by giving it more lustie 
P3 
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and mibority fliaa it had Ihm) till then, and for that reaMm was lodced upon'» 
' its founder. The number of tlie aenaton of the Areoparus was not fixed ; at 
eertain times tlieT amounted to two or three hundred, bolonlliougbt proper, 
that only tboae Who had bone the office of arcbon shouid be honoured vn\h 
Ihat dignity. 

The senate had the care of seeing the laws duly observed, of inspectii^ the 
. Buumers of tlie pec^le, and especially of judging in criminal cases. They held 
• tfieir sittings in an open place, and during the nieht : veTv probably to avoid 
being under the same roof with the criminals, andf not to oeHJe themselves by 
•u<i) an intercourse with them ; and likewise that they might not be soAeoed 
by the sight of the guilty, but be enabled to judge according to justice and the 
laws. It was for the same reascm that the orators were not permitted to use 
any exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the passions, and were 
obliged to confine tnemselves solely to the subject matter of their cause. The 
severity of their judgments was exceedingly dreaded, particularly in regard tb 
■surder; and they were hirhiy attentive to inspire their citizens with horror 
for that crime. They conaeroned a child to be put to death, for making it 
his pasthne to put out the eyes of quails ; conceivir^ this sanguinanr inclina- 
tion as the mark of a vety wicked disposition, which might one day prove 
Altai to many, if he was suffered to grow up with impunity.* 

The affairs of religion, as blasphemies against the gods, contempt of sacred 
fliysteries, different species of impiety, aiicl the intrcduction of new ceremo- 
nies and new divinites. were also brought before this tribunal. We read in 
Justin Martyr^ that Plato, who in his travels in Egypt had acquired great 
lights concerning the unity of God, when he returned to Athens, took great 
care to dissemble and conceal his sentiments, for fear of being obliged to ap- 
pear and give an account of them before the Areopagits ;t and we know that 
St. Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new doctrine, and endeavour- 
ing to introduce new gods.t 

Theee judges were in great reputatkm (or their probity, equity, and pru^ 
dence, and generally respected. Uicero, in writing to his friend Atticus, upon 
the fortitude, constancy, and wise severity of the Roman senate, thinks he pays 
it a great encomium, in comparing it with the Areopagus. '* Seoatus 'A^cioi 
wvfv, nil constantius, nil severius, nil fortius.'*§ Cicero must have conceived 
a veiy favourable idea of it, to speak of it as he does in the first bbok of his 
Offices. He compares the famous battle of Salamin, in which Theroistocles has 
io great a part, with the establishment of the Areopagus, which be ascribes to 
IBolon, and does not scruple to prefer, or at least to equal the legislator's ser- 
vice to that for which Athens was obliged to the general of its army. ^* For 
In reality,** says he, *' that victor was useful to the republic only for once, but 
the Areopagus will be so throughout all a&^es ; as by the wisdom of that tribu- 
nal, the laws and ancient customs of the Athenian state are preserved. Tbe- 
mistocles did no service to the Areopagus : but the Areopagus abundantly 
contributed to the victoiy of Themistocles ; because the republic was at that 
time directed by the wise counsels of that august senate.**|| 

It appears from this passage of Cicero, that the Areopagus had a great 
riiare m the ^vemment, and was, no doubt, consulted upon important affairs. 
Cicero may, in this instance, have confounded the council of the Areopa^s 
with that of the Five Hu^^dred. It is certain, however, that the Areopagits 
were extnsmely active in the public affairs. 

* Nee fluhi Tidentur Areopsfite, cum damnareniat paerum oculos cotarnicom cruentam, aliod judicuse 
^■am id lif Dum esse peraioio»tMi]M» neatis, multtaoQe mate futuns si adoleriiset — Q,iiiotiL 1. r. c. 9. 
t ColMTt. ad Ome. t Acta xvii. 18—90. f Ad At»ic, 1. i. ep. 13. 

H Q,uaniTis Themiiloclet Jure laudetur, et tit ejus noneo, qoara Solo^is, iHustriui, citeturqoe Salamis 
«lftri«tiiiM tettts nctorue, <|a« aotcpooatar coof Uio Soloaii ci, quo primum coMtituit Areopag'ttai : oon mio 
'aiM pneelanim hoc, ouam illod judicandum est. lllnd cnim semel nrofuit. ho« semper prtMlerit civitati 
Im>o cMiilio layes Atbeoiciuium, hoe majorum institH*A seriraotur. i;t Theroistocles quidem nihil diserit* 
in quo ifiia Areepafoin JMrerit: at ills adjurit Themistoclem. Est eaim beUmn eestiim eoosilio sona^ni 
^us^ • Ulnm eimk consUttttvs.— 04ic. 1. i. «. 75* 
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F^rickst wlio could never enter the Areopagu, becauw, chtnee hnki^ al- 
ways been against bim, be had not passed through any of the employmenfii 
necessaiy to bis admission, attempted to weaken its authority, and attained 
lus point, which is a great blot in nis reputation. 

SECTION V. — OF THE MAGISTRATES. 

Of these a great number were established for different functions. I shall 
only speak of (he archons, who are the best known. I have obserred else- 
where that they succeeded the kings, and that their authority at nrst continued 
during life. It was A len^h limited to ten years, and reduced at last to omu 
When Solon was commissioned to reform the government, he found them thlBi 
established, to the number of nine. He did not abolish their office, but lie 
veiy much diminished their power. 

The first of these nine magistrates was called the archonby way of eminence, 
and the year was denominated from him : *' Under such an archon such a ba^ 
tie was fought.^'* The second was called the king, and was a vestige of tktt 
authority to which they had succeeded. The third was the polemarch, vAt> 
at first commanded the armies, and alwaj[s retained that name, though he had 
not the sanje authority, some part of which he had so long preserved. For 
we have seen, in speaking of tne battle of Marathon, that the polemarch had 
a right to vote in the council of war, as well as the ten generals then in conw 
mand. The six other archons were called by the common name, thesmothetai^ 
which implies that they had a particular superintendence over the laws, in oa- 
der to their being duly observed. These nine archons had each of them a pe- 
culiar province, and were judges in certain affairs allotted to their cognizancdb 
I do not think it necessaiT to enter into the particulars of their duty, nor into 
those of many other emplojrments and offices, established for the administra- 
tion of justice, for the levying of taxes and tributes, for the preservation dt 
good order in the city, for supplying it with provisions ; in a word, for eveiy 
thing relating to commerce and civil society. 

SECTION VI. — OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

These were of two sorts, the one ordinary, and fixed to certain days ; and 
for these there was no kind of summons : the other extraordinaiy, according 
to the different occasions that arose ; and the people were informed of it by 
an express p«x)clamation. 

The placfi of the assembly was not fixed. Sometimes it was at the pubKe 
market-place, s^^metimes a 'part of the city near the citadel, called Hw^^anq 
/K>metimes the theatre of Bacchus. 

The prytanes genv<irally assembled the people. Some days before the assem 
biy, papers were fixed up wherein the business to be considered was made known. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give their suffrages. Those 
who (ailed of being present at the assembly, orcame too late, were liable to a pe- 
nalty ; and to secure a punctual attendance, a reward was annexed to it, at first 
of an obolus, the sixth p?rt of a drachma, and afterwards of three oboli. 

The assembly always b<>gaa with sacrifices and prayers, in order to oT)taTo 
from the gods the knowledge and understanding necessary to wise delibera- 
tions ; and they never failed 'o add the most terrible imprecations against such 
as should wilfully advise any thing: contrary to the public good. 

The president proposed the affoir upon which they were to deliberate. TF 
it had been examined in the senate, and drawn up there as a question, it was 
read, after which those who would speak were invited to ascend the tribunal, 
tliat they might be the better heard by the jeople, and inform tliem in the 
matter proposed. The oldest general spoke first, and then the rest according 
to their seniority. When the orators had done speaking, and concluded that 
it was necessary to approve or reject the decree of the senate, the people pro* 
ceeded to vote ; and the most common method of doing it was by holding up 

• From UiC«c« be vat ctiUd 'EiruwiiOi. 
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tbehr handb* lo deaote tbek appiobatkNi; wbidi was caHed xeif'^'^rn Tlie 
ftttembly was sometiines adjourned till another day, because it was too late 
lor the mimber of tliose who lifted up their hands to foe distinguished, and tLe 
pluralitT decided. After a resolution had been ibrmed in this manner, it was 
leduced to writiw, and read by an officer to the people with a loud voice, who 
umfirroed it again by holding up their hands as before : after which the de- 
cree had tbie force of a law: and this was called 4M>«^Ma irom the Greek word 
>t^3f which signifies "a pebble," ot " a small stone,'* because they wens 
sometimes used in (riving suffrages by ballot. 

All the great al&irs of the repuUie were discussed in these assemblies It 
was in them new laws were proposed, and old ones amended: the religion 
and worship of the gods eiaminea ; magistrates, generals and ofElcers created ; 
their behaviour and conduct inquired into: peace or war concluded ; deputies 
and ambassadors appointed ; treaties and alliances ratified ; freedom of the 
city granted ; rewards and honours decreed for those who had distinguished 
themselves in war, or rendered ereat services to the republic ; and punisb- 
flienta ordained for those who had behaved themselves ill, or had violated the 
laws of the state, and were banished by ostracism. In fine, justice was ad- 
ministered, and judgment pi^ssed there, upon the moat imp<»1ant affitiis. We 
Me torn this account, wluch is however very imperfect, how far the power of 
the people extended ; and with what truth it may be said, that the government 
of Athens, thouffh <)ualified with aristocracy, and te authority ofthe elders» 
was by its constitution democratical and popular. 

• I sliall take occasion to observe in the sequel, of what weight the talent of 
eloquence is in such a republic, and in what manner orators ought to be con- 
aidered in it. It is not easy to conceive how they could make themselves heard 
in ao numerous an assembly, and where sudi a number of auditors were present. 
We may jtidge how great that was, fitxn what has been said of it in two in- 
stances. The first relates to ostracism, and the other to the adoption of a stran- 
ger for a citizen. On each of these occasions, it was necessary that no less dian 
fix thousand citizens should be present in the assembly. 

I reserve for another place the reflections which naturally arise finom what I 
have already related, and wtiat remains for me to say fisirther upon the govern- 
ment of Athens. 

SECTION VII. — OF TRIALS. 

Thbrs were diflerent tribunals, according to tbe diflerenee of the afiairs to 
be adjudged ; but appeals might be broueht to ^e people from all decrees of 
other judges ; and it was tbi^ that rendered their powers so great and considera- 
ble.* Au the allies, when they had any cause to try, were obliged to repair to 
Athens, where they often remained a considerable time, without being aol^ to 
obtain audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. This law had 
been imposed upon them, in order to render them more dependent upon tbe 
people, and more submissive to their authority ; instead of which, had they 
sent commissioners to the places, they would have been the sole persons to 
whom the allies would have made Aeir court, and paid their homsige. 

Tbe parties pleaded their causes either in person, or employed advocates to 
do it for them. The time allowed for the hearing was generally fixed ; and a 
water-clock, called in Greek iiM>t/dd«a. regulated its duration. Ine decree was 
passed by plurality of voices ; and when the suffinages were equal, the Judges 
mclined to the side of mercy, and acquitted the accused. It was remarkable, 
that a liiend was not obltera to give evidence against a firiend. 

AU the citizens, even the |H)orest, amd such as bad no estates, were admitted 
into the number of tlie judges, provided they had attained tbe a)g;e of thirty,. 
and wera known to be persons of good morals. While they sat in fudrment, 
they held in their hands a kind of sceptre, which was the mark of their mgirity, 
and lai4 >t ^^"^ v^° ^7 withdrew. 
» " ■ " " ■ ' " ' ' ■ ■ » ■ * p-i.i. ^1 .. ■ »■ I. ..^ 
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l)i«ft9biTQftl»j|i40e8i«MdiffmDliajt4^ Tfaey had at fim 

only an obolus a day, and aAerwards threa, wheffe tbaif fee remained fixed. 
It was l^t a small matter » itself, but became in time a veiy i^at cbaige to 
the pubiiCy and exhausted tbe traasuiy without ^csrestlv enricbii^ individuals. 
W^e may judge of tbis firom what is related by AriatopbaDes in the comedy of 
the Was|>8, wnerein tbajt poet ridicules tbe i>99sion of the Athenians for tnriog 
xauses. and their e«^r desire for the gain arising irom it, which protracted ana 
)9uitipiied 3Jiiits tp iuiaity. 

In this comedj, a young Athen*an, who was to aet the part 1 have mentioned, 
of Jturniqg the judges and t^riaip of Athens into rJkiicuie, fnom a state of the 
revenues paid into tbe public tresvsuiy) 6f^f their amount to be two thousand 
talents,''^ xle then examines how lauch o|* that sum £alls to the share of tbe 
judges* with whom Athens was Oiver-ru^, at tbneie oboli each per day. This 
appears to be annually, includiDg all ol tbem, only one hundred and fiAv ta- 
lents, t The calculation is easy. The judges were paid only ten months id 
the year, the other two being employed in festivals, when all proceedings at LaW 
were- prohibited. Now, three oboli a^day paid to six thousand men, makes 
fifteen talents a month, and consequently one hundred and fifty in ten months. 
According to this calculation the most assiduous judge gained only about tour- 
teen dollars a year. '* What then becomes of the nemainder of (he two thou- 
sand talents V cries the young Athenian. '* What," replies his £ither, who 
was one of the judges, it goes to those— —but let us not expose the shame 
of Athens ; let us always be tor the peonle." The young Athenian goes on to 
explain, that the remamder went to Fucb ^ robbed the public tieasury ; to the 
orators, who incessantly flattered the people ; and to those who wene employed 
in the government ana the army. 1 have extracted this remark from the works 
of Father Brumoi tbe Jesuit, with which I will make veiy free, when I come to 
speak of public shows and dramatic representations. 

SECTION nil. — OP THE AMPHICTYONS. 

The famous council of the Amphictyons is introduced here, though not pe« 
culiar to the Athenians, but compnon to all Greece, because it is often men- 
tioned in Grecian histoiy ; and I do not know that 1 shall have a more proper 
occasion to speak of it. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the general assembly of 
tbe states of Greece. The establishment of it is attributed to Amphictyoo, 
king of Athens, and son of Deucalion, from whom it derived its name. His 
principal view in tbe institution of this council, was to unite in tbe sacred band 
of amity the several people of Greece admitted into it, and to oblige them by 
that union to undertake the defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant for 
the happiness and tranquillity of their country. The Amphictyons were also 
created to be the protectors of the oracle of Delpbos, ami the guardians of the 
prodigious riches (^ that temple ; and ^Iso to adjudg^e the differences whidi 
mi^ht arise between tbe Delciiians and those who came to consult tbe oracle. 
This council was held at Tbermopjle, and sometimes at Delphos itself. It 
assembled regularly twice a year, m the spring and autumn, and move fre- 
quently when affairs required. , 

The number of people or cities which had a right to sit in this assembly is 
not precisely known, and varied, without doubt, at different times. When the 
Lacedemonians, in order to pass in it what decrees they thought fit, were for 
excluding the Thessalians, Argives, and Thebans, Theniistocles,t in the speech 
he made to the Amphictyons to prevent that design from taking effect, seems to 
insinuate, that there were only thirtv-one cities at that ftme which had this right* 

Each city sent two deputies, ana consequently bad two votes in the counciL 
and that without distinction, or the more powerful having any perogative of 
hoDOur or pre eminence over inferior states in regard to the suffrages ; the 

* AlMit %m^ d<»Ui». t Abwrt WOW do"W. t ''^"^ ** TheioUt. f, lift 
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liberty upon which ftete people vehied themselYes, l eq uir hig itof evtff dMf 
tbould be eoiial among^ them. 

The Amphictyom Ind full power Id diacutB and determine finally in all differ- 
ences wbicb migbt arise between the Arophictyooic cities, and to fine the cul- 
pable in such manner as they thought fit. They could employ not only tfie 
rigour of the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even raise troops, if it 
were neceasanr, to compel such as rebelled to submit to them. The three sa* 
cred ware undertaken by their order, of which 1 have spoken elsewhere, are an 
evident proof of this power. 

Before they were installed hnto this body, tbey took a verjr remarkable oatb, 
the form of which has been preserved by Ailfchines, and is as fellows : **' I 
swear, that 1 will never destroy any of the cities honoured with the ri^ht of 
sitting in the Aniphictyonic council, nor turn their running wafers out ot theit 
course either in time of peace or war. If any pe<ipie shall make such an at- 
tempt, I hereby emge to cany the war into their countiy, to densolish tbeb 
citi<*«, towns, and villages, and to treat them in all things as the most cruel ene 
mies. Moreover, if at any time any persons shall dare to be so impious as tc 
steal and take away any of the rich offerings pre$er\'ed in the temple of ApoHo 
at Delphos, or abet any others in committing that crime, either by aiding or 
only counselling him thierein, 1 will use my feet, hands, voice, in a word, all my 
powers and faculties, to avenge such sacrilege." That ««th was att^ nded with 
the most terrible imprecations and curses : *^ That if ai:y one mft'inges any 
thing contained in the oath I have now taken, whether private person, city, or 
people, may that person, city, or people, be deemed accursed ; and in that ac 
ceptation, experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, Diana, and Mr 
ner%'a the foreknower. May their countiy proauce none of the fruits of the 
earth, and their women, instead of generating: children resembling their fatlwrs, 
bring forth nothing but monsters ; may their animals share in the same curse 
May those sacrilegious men lose all suits at law ; may they be conquered in 
war, have their houses demolished, and, tceether with their children, be put to 
the sword.*** I am not astonished, that aAer such tentble ei^.'igements, the 
holy war undertaken by the order of the Amphictyons, should be carried on 
with so much ardour and fury. The religion of an oath \\ as of great force with 
the ancients ; and how much more regard ought to l/e had to it in the Christian 
world, which professes to believe that the violation of it shall be punished with 
eternal torments ; and yet how many are there amc4ig us, who make a trifle of 
breaking throi^h the most solemn oaths ! 

The authority of the Amphictyons had always been of great weight in 
Greece ; but it began to decline exceedingly from the moment they conde- 
scended to admit Philip of Macedon into their body. For that prince, enjoy- 
ing by this means all their rights and privileges, soon knew how to set himself 
above all law, and to abuse nis power, so far as to preside by proxy both in 
this illustrious assembly, and in the Pythian games ; of which games the Am- 
phictyons were judges and aeronothetse by virtue of their office. Demosthenes 
reproaches him with this in his third Philippic ; *' When he does not deign," 
says he, " to honour us with his presence, he sends his slatks to preside over 
us." An odious but emphatical tenn, and in the spirit of Grecian liberty, by 
which the Athenian orator gives an idea of the base and abject subjectu4i of 
the greatest lords in Philip*s court. 

it the reader desires a farther knowledere of what relates to the Amphic- 
tyons, he may consult the dissertation of Mons.eur Valois, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres,t wherein this subject is treated with great ex- 
tent and erudition. 

SECTION IX, — OF THE REVENT £S OF ATHENS. 

The revenues, rexn. according to the passage of Aristophanes which I have 
cited above, and as tbey were computed in the time of the Peloponnesian wa« 

• A^tchin, in Oral, wtgi jrayojrJiaJSitotf. \ V^i 111. * ^^ 
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Kmmnledl to two thousand talents.* Tbey frere generilly reducetl to foot 

classes. 

1. Tbc fint comprised the re?enaes arising from agricultme, the sale of 
. woods, the produce of mines, and other funds of a like nature, appertaining^ to 

the public Amonsr these may be included the duties upon the import and 
export of mercliandise, and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, 
both natives and strangers. 

The history of Athens often makes mention of the silver mines of Laurium, 
which was a mountain situated between the Piraeus and cape Sunium ; and 
those of Thrace, from whence many persons extracted immense riches. Xe- 
nophon, m a treatise wherein he states this matter at larg^e, demonstrates how 
much the public might gain by industriously working these mines, from the 
example of the many persons they f \d enriched. f Hipponicus^ let his mines 
and SIX hundred slaves to an undeitaker, who paid him an obolus a-day for 
each slave, clear of all chains, which amounted in the whole to a minae,^ Ni- 
cias, who was killed in Sicily fanned cut his mines and a thousand slaves in 
the same manner, and with the same profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The second class of revenue were the contributions paid the Athenians 
by the allies for the common expenses of the war. Under Aristides, they 
amounted only to four hundred and sixty talents.ii Pericles augmented them 
almost a tbiro, and raised them to six hundred ; and some time after they 
Amounted to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in the beginnii^ were nooderate 
and necessary, became thus in a little time excessive and exorbitant, notwith- 
standing ail the protestations made to the allies, and the most solemn engage- 
ments to the contrajy. 

3. A third sort of revenue were the extraordinary capitation taxes, levied 
indiscriminately upon the inhabitants of the countiy, in pressing occasions and 
emererencies ot the state. 

4. The fines laid upon persons by the iudges for different misdemeanors, 
constituted the fourth class, and were applied' to the uses of the public, and 
laid up in the treasury ; except the tenth part of them, which was consecrated 
to Minerva, and one fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The most natural and legal application of these different revenues of the 
republic, was to the payment of the sea and land forces, to the building and 
fitting out fleets, keeping up and repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, 
ports and citadels. But the greatest part of them, especially after the time of 
Pericles, was misapplied to unnecessary uses, and often consumed in frivolous 
expenses ; games, feasts, and shows, which cost immense sums, and were of 
no manner of utility to the state. 

SECTION X. — OF THE EDUCATIOIT OF THE YOUTH. 

I PLACE this article under tho head of government, because all celebrated 
legislators have with reason believed that the education of youth was an essen- 
tial part of it. 

Tne exercises that served for the forming of either the bodies or minds of 
the young Athenians, and the same may be said of almost all the people of 
Greece, were dancing, music, huntii^, fencing riding, polite learning, and phi- 
losophy. It may be observed that ispeak generally, and treat these several 
articles veiy slightly. 

I . — ^DANCING. — ^MUSIC. 

Dancing was one of the exercises' of the body, cultivated by the Greeks with 
great attention. It made a part of what the ancients called the gymnastic, 
divided according to Plato into two kinds, the orchestric, which derives its 
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lume from the daoee«Qpxir9l«ii9iid the falcstik, lo calkd fimn aGreekfioid 
a*x% which signifies wrestling. The exercises of the latter kind principally 
conduced to ibrm the hody for the iatigiws of war, oavigatioo, agriculture^ aod 
the other employnients of society. 

Another end ol danciqg was to leach such rules of motiooas were most proper 
*o render the shape free and easy : to give the body a just proportion, and the 
whi^le person an unconstrained, noble, and graceful air ; in a word, an external 
politeness, if we may be allowed to use toat expvession, which never fails to 
prejudice people in Lvour of those who have been formed to it early. 

Music was cultivated with no less application and success. The ancieots as- 
cribed wonderful effects to it. They believed it very proper to caloi the pas- 
sions, soAen the manners, and even humanize feoijple naturally savage and bar- 
barous. Polybius, a grave and serious historian* and who is certainly worthy 
of belief, attnbutes to the study of music, the extreme difference between two 
people of Arcadia, the one innnitely beloved and esteemed for the elegance oi 
their manners, their benevolent incfinations, humanity to strangers, anajpiety to 
the ^ods ; the other, on the contrajy, genenlly reproached and hated lor tneir 
malignity, brutalihr, and irreligion. '' I mean," says he, ^* the true and noble 
music, industriously cultivated by the one, and absolutely neglected by the 
other.*' » 

After this, it is not surprisiQg Uiat the Greeks considered music as an essen- 
tial part in the education of youth. Socrates himself, at a veiy advanced age, 
was not ashamed to learn to play upon musical instruments.! Themistocles, 
however otherwise esteemed, was thought to be wantiQg in point of merit, be- 
cause at an entertainment he could not touch the lyre like the rest of the com- 
pany.J Ignorance in this respect was deemed a defect of education ; on the 
contra ly^ skill in it did honour to the greatest men.S Epaminondas was praised 
for dancing, and playing well upon me flute.H We may observe in this place 
the different tastes and genius of nations. The Romans weie far from havii^ 
the same opinion with the Greeks in regard to music and dancing, aod set no 
value upon them. It is veiy likely that the wisest and most learned among the 
latter did not apply to them with any great industry ; and Philip's expression 
to his son Alexander, who had shown too much skill in music at a feast, in- 
duces me to be of this opinion: " Are you not ashamed," said he, '' to sing 
so well?" 

There was a foundation however for this esteem for danciqg and music. 
Both were employed in the most august feasts and the ceremonies of religion, 
to express tbeir acknowleds^ment to their gods with the greater force and dig- 
nity, for the favours they bad vouchsafed to confer upon them. They had 
generally the greatest share in their feasts and entertainments, which seldom 
or never began or ended, without some odes being sung in honour of the victors 
in the Olympic games, and on other similar occasions. They bad a part also 
in war ; and we Know that the Lacedemonians marched to battle dancing, and 
to the sound of flutes. Plato, the most grave philosopher of antiquity, valued 
both these arts, not as simple amusements, but as they had a great share in the 
ceremonies of religion and military exercises. Hence we see him very intent, 
in bis books of laws, to prescribe* rules upon dancing and music, and to keep 
therp within the boundi of utility and decorum. 7 

Tbey did not continue long within these restrictions. The licence of the 
Grecian stage, on which dancing was in the highest vogue, and in a manner 
prostituted to buffoons and the most contemptible people, who made no other 
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ufieof it, than to, suggest or excite ,the most vicious passions, soon corrupted an 
?trt, which might have been of sotiie advantage, haci it been regulated by Pla- 
to's opinion. Music underwent a like change ; and perfiaps the corruption of 
this did not a little contribute to the perversion of dancing. Voluptuousness 
and sensual pleasure were the sole arbiters consulted in the uses made of both ; 
and the theatre became a school of every kind of vice. 

Plutarch in lamenting that the art of dancing was so degenerate from the 
merit which rendered it estimable to the great men of antiquity, does not omit 
to observe, that it was corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and a soft effemi- 
nate music, with which it was ill united, and which had taKen place of the an- 
cient poetry and music, that had something noble, majestic, and even religious 
and heavenly in them. He adds, that being made subservient to low taste and 
sensuality, by their aid, it exercised a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, 
which were become the public schools of criminal passions and gross vices, 
wherein no regard was had to reason.* 

The deader will, without doubt, readily apply this passage of Plutarch to the 
sort of music whicn engrosses our theatres at this day, and which, by its effemi- 
nate and wanton airs, has given the last wound to the little manly force and 
virtue that remained ^mon^ us. Quintilian describes the music of the times in 
these terms : " Qjjae nunc in scenis effeminata, et impudicis modis fracta, non 
ex parte minima, si quid in nobis virilis roboris manebat, excidit."t 

n.— OF THE OTHER EXERCISES OP THE BODY, 

The young Athenians, and in general all the Greeks, were very attentive to 
forming themselves to all the exercises of the body, and to go through their 
lessons regularly with the masters of the palaestrae. They called the places 
allotted for these exercises, palaestrae or gymnasia, which in a d^ree resembles 
our academies. Plato, in his book of laws, afler having shown of what im- 
portance it was in war to cultivate the hands and feet, adds, that, far from ban- 
ishing from a well regulated republic the profession of the atbletae, prizes shouM 
on the contraiy, be proposed lor all exercises that conduce to the improvement 
of military virtue, such as those which render the body more active, and fitter 
for the race, more hard, robust, and supple, more capable of supporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterprises.]; We must remember, that there was 
no Athenian who ought Dot to have been capable of handling the oar. in the 
largest valleys. The citizens themselves performed this labour, which was not 
left to slaves and criminals, as in these days. They were all brought up to tne 
art of war, and often obliged to wear arms of iron uom head to foot, of a great 
weight. For this reason, Plato and all the ancients, looked upon the exercises 
of the body as highly useful, and even absolutely necessary to the good of the 
public ; and therefore this philosopher excluded from them only those who 
were incapable of service in war. 

There were also masters, who taught the youth to ride, and to handle their 
arms or fence ; and others whose business it was to instruct them in all that was 
necessary to be known, in order to excel in the military art, and to become ^ood 
commanders. The whole science of the latter consisted in what the ancients 
called the tactics, that b to say. the art of drawing up troops in battle, and of 
performing military evolutions.^ That science was useful, but dia not suffice* 
Xenophon shows its defect, in producing a young man lately come from such a 
school, in which be imagined he had learned every thing, though in realjty he 
bad only acquired a foolish esteem for himself, accompanied with profouna ig- 
norance. He gives him, by the mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts upon 
the business of a soldier, and very proper to form an excellent officer.]) 

Hunting was also considered by the ancients as a fit exercise for forming 
youth to the stratagems and fatigues of war. It was for this reason that 
Xenophon, who was a great general as well as a great philosopher, did not 
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think it beneath him Id write a treatise expresly upon buntings, in which be 
descends to the kmest particular j and animadverts upon the considerable ud* 
vantages derived from it, from bein^ inured to suffer hunger, thirst, beat, and 
cold, without being discouraged either by the leqgtb of the chase, the diffi- 
culty of the clefts and thicket:) through which it is often necessaiy to press, or 
the ^mall success of the long and painful fatigues which they often undeigo 
to no purpose. He adds, that this innocent pleasure removes others equally 
shameful and criminal ; but that a wise and moderate man would not, however, 
abandon himself so far to it as to neglect the care of his domestic affairs.* 
The same autnor, in the Cyropaedia, frequently praises buntii^, which he 
looks upon as a real exercise of war, and shows, in the example of bis young 
hero, the good use that may be made of it.t 

III. OF THE EXERCISES OF THE MIHD. 

Atbeks, to speak properly, was the school and abode of polite learning-, 
arts, and sciences. The study of poesy, eloquence, philosophy, and inatfae- 
matics, were in great vogue there, and much cultivated by the youth. 

The young people were sent first to learn grammar under masters, who 
taught them regularly, and upon proper principles, their own language ; by 
which thev attained a knowledge of all its beauty, etieigy, number, and ca- 
dence. Hence proceeded the universal fine taste of Athens, where, as his- 
tory informs us, a simple herb- woman distinguished Theophrastus to be a 
stranger, from the affectation of a single wora in expressing himself. And 
from the same cause, the orators were greatly apprehensive of letting fall 
the least injudicious expression, for fear of offending so refined and delicate 
an audience. It was veiy common for the young people to get the tra^ecies 
represented upon the stage by heart. We have seen, that alter the defeat of 
the Athenians before Syracuse, many of them, who had been taken prisoners 
and made slaves, softened their slavery by reciting the works of Euripides t€^ 
rl<etr masters, who, extremely delighted with hearing such sublime verses, 
Vreated them from thenceforth with Kindness and humanity.! The composi- 
tions of the other poets had no doubt the same effect : and rlutarch tells us» 
that Alcibiades, when very young, having entered a school in which there was 
not a Homer, gave the master a box on the ear as an ignorant fellow, and 
one wIk) dishonoured his professton.§ 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly studied at Athens, 
as it opened the wa^ to the highest offices, reigned absolute in the assemblies, 
decided the most important affairs of state, and gave an almost unlimitea 
power to those who had the talent of speaking in an eminent degree^ 

This therefore was the great employment of the young citizens of Athens, 
especiall;^ of those who aspired to the highest employments. To the study 
of rhetoric they annexed that of philosophy : I comprise under the latter, au 
the scieiKes, which are either narts of, or relate to it. The persons known 
to antiquity unier the name of sophists, had acquired a great reputation at 
Athens, es[)ecially in the time of Socrates. These teachers, who were as pre^ 
sumptuous as avaricious, set themselves up for universal scholars. Their 
whole art lay in philosophy and eloquence ; both of which they corrupted by 
the false taste and wroi^ principles which they Instilled into their disciples 
1 have obsen'ed in the lite of Socrates, that philosopher's endeavours and 
success in discrediting them. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF vr A&. ^ 

' SBCTIOlf I. — nSOPLE OF GREECE IN ALL TIMES VERY WARLIKE. 

No people of antiquity, except the Romans, could dispute the glory of avms 
and military virtue with the Greeks. During the Trojan war, Greece signal- 
ized her valour in battle, ?jid acquired immortal fame by the bravery of her 
captains sent thither. This expedition was however, properly speakitig, r*c 
more than the cradle of her infant glory ; and the great exploits, by which she 
distinguished herself there, were only her first essays, and apprenticeship in 
the art of war. 

There were in Greece at that time several small republics, neighbours to one 
another by their situation, but extremely remote in their customs, laws, charac- 
ters, and particularly in their interests. This difference of manners and inte- 
rests was a continual source and occasion of divisions among them. Every 
city dissatisfied with its own dominion, was studious to aggrandize itself at the 
expense of its next neighbours, according as they lay most commodious for it. 
Hence all these little states, either out of ambition, and to extend their con* 
quests, or the necessity of a just defence, were always under arms, and by 
tnat continual exercise of war, formed la the people a martial spirit, and an 
intrepidity which made them invincible in the field, as appeared when the 
united forces of the east came to invade Greece, and made her sensible of 
what she was, and of what she was capable. 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and held indisputably 
the first rank ; these were Sparta and Athens : In coasequence of whicn, those 
cities, either successively or together, had the empire of Greece, and main- 
tained themselves througn a long series of ages in a power, which their supe- 
riority of merit, universauly acknowledged by all the other states, had acquired 
them. This merit consisted principally in their military knowledge and mar- 
tial virtue ; the most glorious proofs of which they had given in the war against 
the Persians. Thebes disputed th*s honour with them for some years, by sur- 
prising actions of valour, which had something of prodigy in them ; this how- 
ever, was but a momentary blaze, which afler having shone out with exceed- 
ing splendour, soon disappeared, and left that city in its original obscurity, 
Sparta and Athens will therefore be the only objects of our reflections as to 
wnat relates to war; and we shall join them together in order to be the better 
able to distinguish their characters, as well in what they resemble, as in whal 
they differ from each other. 

SECTION II. — ORIGIK AND CAUSE OF THE VALOUR AND MILITARY VIRTUE OF 
THE LACEDEMONIANS AND ATHENIANS. 

All the laws of Sparta and institutions of Lycurgus seem to have had no 
other object than war, and tended solely to the making the subjects of that 
republic a body of soldiers. All other employments, all other exercises, were 
prohibited among them. Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even husband- 
ry itself, had no share in their application, and seemed in their eves unworthy 
of them. From their earliest infancy, no other taste was instilled into them 
but for arms; and indeed the Spartan education was wonderfully adapted 
to that end. To go barefoot, to lie hard, to be satisfied with little meat and 
drink, to suffer heat and cold, to exercise continually in hunting, wrestling, 
runninfl; on foot and horseback, to be inured to blows and wounds without vent 
in^ either complaint or groan : these were the rudiments of the Spartan youth 
with regard to war, and enabled them to support all its fatigues, and to con- 
front all its dangers. 

The habit of obeyiw, contracted from their infancy, respect for the magis 
tntes aod elders, a perfect iubmi9s joo to the laws, from which no a^ hcht cod 
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dition was exeiDpted,prepftred diem amazingly for miliUiQr discipline, which m 
in a manner the soul of war, and the principle of success in all great enterprises. 

One of these laws was, to conquer or die, and never to surrender to the 
enemy. Leonidas, with bis three hundred Spartans, was an illustrious exam- 
ple ot this ; and his intrepid valour, extoJIea in all ages with the highest ap- 
plauses, and proposed as a model to all posterity, had given the same spirit 
to the nation, and traced out for them the plan they were to follow. The dis- 
grace and infamy annexed to the violation of this law, and to such as quitted 
Uieir arms in' battle, confirmed the observance of it, and rendered it in a man- 
ner inviolable. The mothers recommended to their sons, when they set out 
for the field, to return either with or upon their bucklers. They did not weep 
for those who died with their arms in their hands, but for those who preserved 
themselves by flight. Can we be surprised after this, that a small boay of such 
soldiers, with sucn principles, should put an innumerable army of barbarians 
to a stand ? 

The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the people of Sparta, but 
possessed equal valour. The taste of the two people was quite different in 
regard to education and employment ; but they attained the same end, thoug^h 
by different means. The Spartans knew only how to use their arms,, and 
were no more than soldiers : but among the Athenians, and we must say as 
much of the other neople of Greece, arts, trades, husbandly, commerce, and 
navigation, were held in honour, and thought no disgrace to any one. These 
occupations were no obstacles to the valour and knowledge necessary in war ; 
they disqualified none for rising to the greatest commands and first dignities 
of (he republic. Plutarch observes, that Solon, seeing that the territory of 
Attica was barren, applied himself to turning the industry of bis citizens, uf>on 
arts, trades, and commerce, in order to supply his country thereby with what 
it wanted in fertility. This taste became one of the maxims of the govern- 
ment and fundamental laws of the state, and perpetuated itself among the peo- 
ple, but without diminishing in the least their ardour for war. 

The ancient gloiy of the nation, which had always distinguished itself by 
militaiy bravery, was a powerful motive for not degenerating from the repu- 
tation of their ancestors. The famous battle of Marathon, wherein they had 
sustained alone the shock of the barbarians, and gained a si&^nal victory over 
them, infinitely heightened their courage ; and the 'battle of Salami n, in the 
success of which they had the greatest share, raised them to the behest pitch 
of eioiy, and rendered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A noble emulation not to give place in (oint of merit to Sparta, the rival of 
Athens, and a \\ye\j jealcusy of^ their glory, which during the war with the 
Persians contained itself witbin due bounds, were another strong incentive to 
the Athenians, who eveiy day made new efforts to surpass themselves, and 
sustain their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to those who bad distinguished them- 
selves in battle ; the monuments erected in memoiy of the citizens who had 
died in defence of their country ; the funeral orations publicly pronounced in 
the midst of the most august religious ceremonies, to render their names im 
mortal ; all conspired infinitely to eternize the valour of both nations, and par- 
ticularly of the Athenians, and to make fortitude a kind of law and indispen 
sible necessity with them. 

There was a law at Athens, by which it was ordained that those who had 
been maimed in war, should be maintained at the public expense. The same 
favour was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well as the children, of such 
as had fallen in battle, and left their families pocv, and not in a condition to 
maintain themselves. The republic, like a good mother, ffenerously tgik 
them into her care, and, with great veeard to them, supplied all the duties, 
and procured all the relief, they could have expected from those iHiose loss 
they depkwed.* 
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This exalted tbe courage of the Athenians, and rendered their troops invin* 
cihle, though not very numerous. In the battle of Plataeae, where Jhe army of 
the barbarians, commanded by Mardonius, consisted of no less than three 
hundred thousand men, and the united forces of the Greeks, of only one hun- 
dred and eight thousand two hundred men ; there were in the latter only t<^i) 
thousand Lacedaemonians, one half of whom were Spartans, that is to say, in- 
habitants of Sparta, and eight thousand Athenians. It is true, each Spartan 
brought with him seven helots, amounting to thirty-five thousand men ; but 
they were scarcely ever reckoned as soldiers. 

This great merit in point of martial valour, generally acknowledged by the 
other states and people, did not suppress in their minds all sentiments of envy 
and jealosy, as appeared once in relation to the Lacediemonians. The allies, 
who were veiy far superior to them in number, were mortified to see them- 
selves subjected to their orders, and murmured against it in secret. Agesi- 
laus, king of Sparta, without seeming to have any knowledge of their disgust, 
assembled the whole army, and after having made all the allies sit down on 
one side, and the Lacedaemonians by themselves on the other, he caused pro- 
clamation to be made by a herald, that all smiths, masons, carpenters, and so 
on, throug[h the other trades, should rise up. Almast all the allies did so, and 
not one of the Lacedaemonians, to whom all trades were prohibited. Agesi- 
laus then smiling, " You see,'* said he, " how many more soldiers Sparta fur- 
nishes, than all the rest of the allies together ;'* thereby intimating, that to be 
a good soldier, it was necessary to be only a soldier ; that trades diverted the 
artisan from apply iiig himself wholly to the profession of arms and the science 
of war, and prevented his succeeding so well in it as those who made it their 
sole business and exercise. But Agesilaus spoke and acted in that manner 
from the prejudice of his opinion in favour of Lacedaemonian education ; fur 
indeed those whom he was for having considered only as simple artisans, had 
well demonstrated in the glorious victories they had eained over the Persians, 
and even Sparta itself, that they were by no means inferior to the Lacedaemon- 
ians, entirely soldiers as they were, either in valour or military knowledge. 

SECTION III.— OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF TROOPS WHICH COMPOSED THE 
ARMIES OF THE LACEDEMONIANS AND ATHENIANS. 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were composed of four sorts of 
troops ; citizens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. The soldiers were some- 
tin\es marked in the hand, to distinguish them from the slaves, who had that 
character impressed upon their forehead. Interpreters believe, that in allu- 
sion to this double manner of rparking, it is said in the Revelation, that all 
were obliged " to receive the mark of tbe beast in their right hand, or in 
their foreheads ;"* and that St. Paul says of himself, " I bear m my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus."t 

The citizens of Lacedaemon were of two sorts, either those who inhabited 
Sparta itself, and who for that reason were called Spartans, or those who 
lived in the country. In the time of Lycurgus, the Spartans amounted to nine 
thousand, and the others to thirty thousand. This number seems to have been 
somewhat diminished in the time of Xerxes, a's Demaratus, speaking to bfm 
of the Lacedaemonian troops, computes only .eight thousand Spartans. The 
latter were the flower of the nation ; and we may judge of the value they 
set upon them, by the anxiety the republic expressed tor three or four hun- 
dred, besieged by the Athenians in the small island of Sphacteria, where they 
were taken prisoners. The Lacedaemonians g'eneralh^ spared the troops of 
their country very much, and sent only a few of them into the armies, whon 
a Lacedaemonian general was asked, how many Spartans there were In tbe 
army ? he answered, " As many as are necessary to repulse the enemy.' 
They served the state at their own expense, and it was not till after a length 
of time that they received pay from the public. 
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Tkm greatest number of the troofM in tbe^ two fepublict i^ere conposed of 
the allies ; who were i>aid by the cities which sent them. 

The foiei^ troops in the pay of the republic, to the aid of which they 
were called in, were styled mercenaries. 

The Spartans never marched without helots ; and we have seen that in the 
battle of Platec every citizen had seven. 1 do not believe this number wan 
fixed ; nor do I well comprehend for what service they were designed. It 
would have been veiy ill policy to have put arms into the hands of so great a 
number of slaves, generally much discontented with their master^s harsh 
treatment of them, and who in consec^uence had every tbin^ to fear from 
them in a battle. Herodotus, however, m the passage I have cited from him, 
represents them carr}ring arms in the field as li^ht-armed soldiers. 

The infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers. The one were heavy- 
armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and scimitars. The 
other were light-armed, that is to say, with bows and slings. They were 
commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon the wings as a 6rst line 
to shoot their arrows, and throw javelins and stones at the enemy ; and when 
they had discharged, tbe^r retired through the intervals behind the battalions 
as a second line, and continued their voliies. 

Thucydides, in describing the battle of Mantinea, divides the Lacedaemon- 
ian troops in this manner. There were seven regiments of four companies each, 
without including the Sauirites, to the number of six hundred ; these were 
iiorsemen, of whom I shall soon speak farther. The company consisted, ac- 
cording to the Greek interpreter, of one hundred and twenty-eight men, and 
was subdivided into four platoons, each of thirty-two men. So that a regi- 
ment amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the seven made toother 
three thousand five hundred and eighty-four. Each platoon had four ntcn in 
fnmX and eight in depth, for that was the usual depth of the files, which the 
officers might change as occasion required.* 

The Lacedaemonians did not actually begin to use cavalry, till after the war 
with Messene, where they perceived their want of it. They raised their horse 
principally in a small city not far from Lacedaemon, called Sciros, from whence 
these troops were denominated Scirites, or Sauirites. They were always on 
the extremity of the left wing, which was their post bjr rigbt.t 

Cavalry was still more uncommon among the Athenians, on account of the 
situation of Attica, broken with numerous mountains. It did not amount, after 
the war with the Persians, which was the time when the i)rosperity of Greece 
was at the highest, to more than three hundred horse, hut increasea afterwards 
to twelve hundred ; a small body for so powerful a republic. 

I have already observed, that among the ancients, as well Greeks as Ro* 
mans, no mention is made of the stirrup, which is very s jrprising« They 
threw themselves nimbly on horseback. 

' ■ Corpwa—Itu 

Sabjidonttn equot Mn. 1. xi. rer. 987. 

•« And with a leap sit tteadj on the horw** 

Sometimes the horse, broke early to that kind of manage, would stoop dowu 
before, to give his master the opportunity of mounting with more ease : 

Imle iaeliiuitvt eollam, wibmitMt et armot 
De more, inflexis prsBbebat tcaodere terara 
Cruribaa. Sil. Ital. de Eqoe Cflslii Eqo. Ren. 

Those whom age or weakness rendered heavy, made use of a servant in 
mounting on horseback, in which they imitated the Persians, with whom it 
was the common custom. Gracchus caused fine stones to be placed on each 
side of the great roads of Italy, at certain distances from one another, to help 
travellers to get on horseback without the assistance of any body.{ 
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t am sDrtyrised that the Athenians, expert as they were in the art of war, 
did not distinguish that the cavalry was the most essential part of an army, 
vspeciaHy in battles ; and that some of their generals did not turn their atten- 
tion that way, as Tbtmistocles did in regard to maritime affairs. Xenophon 
ivas well capable of rendering them a like service in respect to the cavalry, 
of the importance of which he was perfectly apprised. He wrote two trea- 
tises upon this subject ; one of which regards the care it is necessary to take 
of hor.e3, and how to understand and bnsak them ; to which he adds the exer* 
ci. ? cf ibe squadron, both well worthy of be^ngread by all who profess arms. 
In the latter he states the means oi placing the cavalry in honour, and lays 
down rules upon the military art in general, which might be of veiy great use 
U, all those who are designed for the employment of war. 

I have wondered, in running over this second treatise, to see with what care 
Xenophon, a soldier and a pagan, recommends the practice of religion, a ven- 
eration for the gods, and the necessity of imploring their aid upon all occa- 
sions. He repeats this maxim in thirteen dinerent places of a tract in other 
respects brief enough ; and rightly judgir^ that these religious insinuations 
might give some people offence, he makes a kind of apology for them, 
and concludes the piece with a reflection, which I shall repeat entire in this 
place. " If any one," says he, " wonders that I imist so much here upon the 
necessity of not forming any enterprises without drst endeavouring to render 
the Divinity favourable and propitious, let hiHi reflect, that there are in war 
a thousand unforeseen and obscure conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigi- 
l2L^t to take advantages, and lay ambuscad'.s for each other, from the uncer- 
taint)r of an enemy's motions, can take no other counsel than that of the gods. 
Nothing is doubttul or obscure with thr.m. They unfold the future to whom 
they please, on the inspection of the entrails of beasts, by the singing of birds, 
by visions, or in dreams. Now, we may presume that the gods are more in- 
clined to enlighten the minds or such as consult them, not only in urgent ne- 
cessities, but who at all times, ainl when no dangers threaten them, render 
them all the homage and adoration of which they are capable." 

It became this great man to give the most important mstructions to his son 
Giyllus, to whom we addressed the treatise we mention ; and who, according 
to the common opinion, was appointed to discipline the Athenian cavalry. 

SECTION IV. — OF MARITIME AFFAlHS, FLEETS, AND NAVAL FORCES. 

If the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedaemonians in respect to cavalry, 
they surpassed them greatly in naval affairs, by which means they became 
masters at sea, and obtained a superiority over all the other states of Greece. 
As a knowledge of this subject is very necessary to rightly understand many 
passages in this history, 1 shall treat it more extensively than other matters, and 
shall make great use of what the learned father Don Bernard de Montfaucon 
has said of it in his books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ship were t^e prow or head, the poop or stem, and 
the miadle, called in Latin carina, the hulk or waist. 

The PROW was the forward extremity of the ship ; it was generally adorned 
with paintings, and different sculptures of ^ods, men, or animals. The beak 
called rostrum, lay lower, and level with the water ; it was a piece of timber 
which projected from the prow, covered at the point with brass, and sometimes 
with iron. The Greeks termed it ivitoxdv 

The other extremity of the ship, opposite to the prow, was called the poop 
There the pilot sat and held the helm, which was a longer and laiger oar than 
the rest. 

The WAIST was the hollow of the vessel, or the hold. 

The ships were of two kinds, vessels of war and vessels of burden, intended 
for commerce or as transports. The former were generally propelled by oars 
the latter by sails. Both were sometimes, but rarely used together. The ships 
of war were also called Long Ships, and by that name distinguished from ves . 
fels of burden. 
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Thi! long $h)ps wete further dirided into two daises : tbosc whicfe" iT^ffft 
called actuaris naves, and were reiy light vessels like our bri^ntmes ; sfnd 
those called only long ships. The first were usually termed open ships j be- 
cause they bad no decks. Some of these light vessels were larger than ordi- 
naiy, and had twenty, thirty, and forty oars, half on one side, and half on the 
other, all on the same line. 

The long; ships which wer6 used in war. were of two sorts. Some bad only 
one rank of oars on one side ; others two, three, four, five, or a greater nuniber, 
to forty ; but these last weie rather for show than use. 

The long ships of one rank of oars were called aphractf ; that k to say,im- 
covered, and had no decks : in which they differed from the cataphracti, which 
h^d decks. They had oi Jy small places at the head and stem, to stand on in 
the time of action. 

The ships most commonly used in the battles of the ancients, were those 
which earned from three to five ranks or benches of oars, and were called tri* 
remes and quinqueremes. 

It is a great Question, and has given rise to many learned dissertations, how 
these benches or oars were disposed. Some will have it, that they were placed 
at length, like the ranks of oars m the modem galleys. Others maintain, tnat the 
ranges of the bireroes, triremes, quinqueremes, and so on to the number of forty 
in some vessels, were one at>ove another. To support this last opinion, innu- 
merable passaji^es are cited from ancient authors, which seem to leave no man- 
ner of doubt m it, and are strongly corroborated by the column of Trajan, 
which represents these ranks one above another. Father Montfaucon, how- 
ei^er, avers, that all the persons of greatest skill in naval affairs, whom he had 
consulted, declared, that such an arrangement seemed to them utterly impos- 
sible. This manner of reasoning is a weak proof against the experience of so 
many a^es, confirmed by so many authors. It is true, that in admitting these 
ranks of oars to be disposed perpendicularly one above another, it is not easy; 
to comprehend how they could be worked ; but in the biremes and triremes of 
the column of Trajan, tne lower ranks were placed obliquely, and as it were 
rising by degi^ees. 

In ancient times, the ships with several ranks of oars were unknown. They 
made use of long shipe, in which the rowers, whatever might be their number, 
worked all upon the same line. Such was the fleet which the Greeks sent 
against Tioy. It was composed of twelve hundred sail ; of which the galleys 
of^ Boeotia contained each one hundred and twenty men, and those of rhiloc- 
tetes fif^ ; which no doubt includes the largest and smallest vessels. Their 
galleys bad no decks, but were built like common boats^ " which is still prac- 
tised," says Thucydides," by the pirates, to prevent their being so soon disco- 
vered at a distance."* 

The Corinthians are said to have been the first who changed the form of 
ships ; and instead of simple galleys, made vessels with three ranks, in order 
to add bvthe multiplicity of oars to tbe^fewif^ness and impetuosity of their mo- 
tion. Their city, advantageously situated between two seas, lay commodious- 
ly for commerce, and served as an emporium for merchandise. From their 
example the inhabitants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of Sicily, also equipped 
many galleys of three benches, a short time before the war against the Per- 
sians. It was about the same time that the Athenians, at the warm instances 
► of Themistocles, who foresaw the war which soon broke out, built sliips of 
the same form, the whole deck not being yet in use ; and from thenceforth 
they applied themselves to naval affairs with incredible ardour and success.t 
The beak of the prow, (rostrum) was that part of the vessel which was 
mostly used in sea-fights. Ariston of Corinth persuaded the Syracusans, when 
their city was beseiged by the Athenians, to make the prows lower and short- 
er, which advice gained them the victory: for the prows of the Athenian 
Vessels being veiy higjh and weak, their beaks struck only the parts above 
water, and fo r that reason did Jittle damage to the enemy's ships; whereas the 
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%nit»S9iA$, vAnGt^ pfcms ivcre strong and low, and fb^tt bvdre terel wifli tbe 
water, often sunk the triremet of the Atheniam with a single blow.^ 

Two classes of people served on tx>ard these ^lleys. The one was com"- 
posed of the rowers, (remiges,) and the mariners.^nautae,) employed in steer- 
11^ and workir^ the snips. The other consisted of the soldiers intended for 
the fight> who were denominated tvCiarau This distinction was not made in 
early times, when the same persons rowed, fought, arid did all the oecessaiy 
work of the ship, as was occasionally the case at a later ))eriod. For Thucy- 
dides, in describing the, arrival of the Athenian fleet at the small island of 
Sphacteita, observes, that only the rowers of the lowest bench remained in tbe 
ships, and that the rest went on shore with their arms.t 

The condition of the rowers, was very hard and laborious. I have already 
said, that the rowers, as well as mariners, were all citizens and freemen, anu 
not slaves or strangers. The rowers were distiiig^uished byjhree several stashes. 
The lower rank were called tbalan:iit£, the middle zugitae, and the highest 
Ihranitae^ Thucydides remarks that the latter had jgreater pay than the rest, 
because ^y worked wtth longer and heavier oars than those of the lower 
benches. It seems that the crew, in order to act in concert, and with better 
effect, were sometimes guided by the singing of a man, and sometimes by tbe 
•fiound of an instniment; and- this grateful harmony served not only to regulate the 
motion of their oars, but to mitigate and soothe the pains of their labour.^ 

It is a question among the learned, whether there was a single mantoeveiy 
oar in these great ships, or several, as in the galleys of the present d^y. What 
Thucydides observes on the pay of the thranitae, seems to imply that they 
worked singly. For if others had shared the work with them, \voerefore bad 
they greater pay giv^n them than those who managed an oaraloof, as the lat- 
ter had as much, and perhaps more labour than they ? Father Montfaucon be- 
lieves, that in the vessels ot five ranks, thef e might have l)e^n several men to 
a single oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and comoianded the vessel, was caller* 
nauclerus, and was the principal otficer. The second was the pilot, (guhei^ 
nator^ whose station was in the poop where he held the helm and steered tbe 
vessel. His skill consisted in knowing the coasts, ports, rock^^ shoals, and ies« 
pecially the winds and stars : for before the invention of tjbe qonapass, the pilot 
bad nothing to direct him, during the night but the st^ra. 

The soldiers who fought ia the sliips, were iarpted almost In the sapae qiad* 
aer as the land forceps. ^ -;> 

. The Athenians, at the battle of Salamin,had ppe, hundred apd eighty vet* 
sels, and in each of them eighteen fighting men, four oi whom were archeis, 
and the rest heavy-armed troops. The otncpr who coi^m|Ln<led these soldieni, 
was called r^iv^a^xof. and the commander of the w|iole .flept, vquiopxoc or s; am^or-S 

We cannot exactly teJl the number of sol4iers, marine^rs and rowers, that 
served on board each ship ; but U/generaJly amounted to about two hundredji 
as appears from the estimate of Herodotus df the Pcr^i9n fleet in the time ot 
Xerxes, and in other places, where he jneptions.that of the Greeks. I mean 
here the great vessels, the triremes, which were the species most in use. 

The pay of those who served in these ships varied greatly at different timet. 
When tne younger Cyrus arrived in Asia, it was only three obo}i,or half a 
drachm ; and the treaty between the Persians and Lacedaemoniai^ was qqb>* 
eluded on this condition, which gives reason to believe, that the usual p^ 
was three oboli.|| Cyrus, at Lysander's request, added a fourth. IT It ^vas u^* 



* Diod. 1. xiii. p. 141. t fhuc^d. 1. i. v. p. 275. 

{ MuMcam Mitara i{Ma vidctur ad toleraadot facilim laboret veluU muneri naihU deditie.~ SiqiHd«B-/t 
w€miig9M canttti hortatnr; oec solan in lis operibut in quibot plurium coaatus pneeunte aliqiia j^iciiilda vp^ 
«0Mpirat, ted etiaai nngnlonini fati; alio quamlibet'ie radi modulatione wlatur. — QoioUl. 1* L'«. |0. . . 
$ Pint, in Themist. p. 119. 
I This treatj Bti|Mdat«d thM Ui« Persians tboold pay thirtj minss a mont'' f ^- aaeh ship, wlu«b jfis.1i||f 
• imbmit - Hm wknle annuntad to three oboli a day for eveir man that icrred on board. 
Q r ZoaoRb. Hbt 1, i. p. 441. 



Otenthrntedl^avkoledmfani* Iiitb»flMt filled ottli«»tet Sicily. *i 
JLtbeniant gav^ « drachm a day to tlie troops The sun of sixtj taleols, wfakii 
the people of Egesta advanosd the Athenians monthly for the maintaining 
l»f sixtv ships, shows Ihat the pay of each vessel for a month amoitiited to a ta- 
lent. Which supposes, that each snip's company consisted of three hundred raeo, 
each of whom received a drachm per dayf. As the officers* pay was h^her. 
fhe republic perhaps either furnished the overplus, or it was deducted out ol 
die total of the sum advanced for a vessel^ by abatiqg somethu^ io the pay of 
theprivate men. 

The same mav be said of the land troops as has been said of tbe seamen, 
etcept that the horse had double pay. It appears that tlie ordinary pay of the 
loot was three oboli a day, and that it was auffroented according to times and 
occasions. Thimbron the Lacedemonian, when he nuuxiied against Tissa- 
phemes, promised a daric a month to each soldier, two to a captain, and ibur 
to tbe colonels. t Now, a daric a month is four oboli a day. Young Cyrus, to 
animate his troops, who were discouraged by the length ot their march, instead 
of one daric, promised one and a half to each soldier, which amounted to a 
drachm a day. 

It may be asked how the Lacedemonians, whose iron coin, the only species 
current among them, was of no value elsewhere, could maintain armies bj sea 
and land, and where they found money for their subsistence. They n> doubt 
raised it, as the Athenians did, by contributions from their allies, and the cities 
to which they gave liberty and protection, or from those they had conquered 
from their enemies. Their second fund for paying their fleet and armies, wan 
the aids they drew from the kiqg of Persia, as we have seen on several occasioos 

•KCTIOir V. — PBCTTLIAR CRARACTBft OF THE ATHENIANS. 

Plutarch furnishes us with almost all the matter upon this head. Every 
bodr knows how well he succeeded in copyiiig nature in his portraits, and how 
well o ualified he was to trace the character of a people, whose genius and w^a 
tiers bii bad studied with so profound an attention. 

L '• The people of Athens," says Plutarch, " were easily provoked to anger 
md as easil^ reduced to resume their sentiments of benevolence and compas- 
Bion.*'§ Histoiy furnishes us with numerous examples of this kind. Witness 
the sentence of death passed aeainst tbe inhabitants of Mityleue, which was 
Invoked the fiext day : the condemnation of the ten generals, and of Socrates, 
both followed with an hnmediate repentance and most lively grief. 

if. "They were better pleased with penetrating and almost jessing an 
affair themselves, than to give themselves leisure a) be informea of it tho- 
roughly, and in all its extent.'*li 

Nothing is more surprising than this circumstance in their character, which 
is veiy hard to conceive, and seems almost incredible. Artificers, husbandmen, 
soldiers, and mariners, are generally a stupid, heavy kind of people, and veiy 
dull in their conceptions ; but the people of Athens were of a quite different tura 
They had naturally an amazing penetration, vivacity, and even delicacy of 
wit. I have already mentioned what happened to Theophrastus. He was 
cheapening something of an old woman at Athens that sold herbs : " No,stran- 
Bsr," said she, ** you shall have it for no less." He was strangely surprised to 
find himself treated as a stranger who had passed almost his whole life at Athens 
and who prided himself upon excelling all others in the elegance of his lan- 
guage. IT It was, however, from that she knew he was not of ^r country We 
nave srid, that the Athenian soldiers knew tbe finepassa^es of Euripides Vy heart 
These artificers and soldiers, from assisting at the public deliberations, wert 

• TTboeyd. I. ri. p. 431. f Ibid. 1. ▼. p. 415. % Xenoph. Exped. Cyr. 1. riL 

f O UnpM A^Dvaiuv drntynTor canrfof cp7nv> tuiUiaSiros wgot <JUov«~tP1«l io Pf|BCtt|i£rKei^ 
0*r. p» 793. 

▼ Com TbMphrattus percoataretur ex aaiiciiU qoadam, quaoti aliquid vendcrcC, et retpondiiiet >ll«. «^ 
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«1ki tmed ift a&im of state, Md undersfoed every tliiff« fuMMdiatelr. W#, 
Aiay jadg:e of this fivm the oratkms of Demosthenes, whose style, we know.k 

urdent, brief, and coneise. 

in, *• As thcj naturally inclined to relieve persons of » low condition and 
mean circumstances, so were they fond of conversations seasoned with plei^ 
santry, and calculated to make people laugh."* 

They assisted persons of a mean condition, because from such they had 
nothinff to apprehend in regard to their liberty, and saw in them the charae* 
ters of- equality and resemblance with themselves. They loved pleasantry, 
and showed in that that they were men, but men abounding with humanity 
and indulgence, who understood raillery, who were not prone to lake offence, 
nor over delicate in point of respect to be paid them.f One day when th«- 
assembly was fully formed, and the people had already taken their placet 
and sat down, Cleon, after having made them wait his coming a great while. 




some strangers, my friends, at supper." The Athenians, setting up a laugh, 
rose and broke up the assembly. At Carthage, such a pleasantry would ha^« 
cost any man his life who had presumed to vent it, and to take such a liberty 
with a proud, hai^ty, jealous, morose people, of a genius averse to compla* 
cency, and less inclined to humour. Upon another occasion, the orator Stni- 
tocles, having informed the people of a victory, and caused sacrifices to be of 
fered in consequence, three days after, news came of the defeat of the army 
As the people expressed their discontent and resentment upon the false infof^ 
nnation. he asked them, " of what they had to complain, and what harm he had 
done them, in makine them pass three days more agreeably tha^i they would 
otherwise have done r* 

IV. " They were pleased with hearing themselves praised, and could not 
bear to be railed at, or criticised." The least acquaintance with Aristopha* 
nes and Demosthenes will show, with what address and effect they employed 
praises and criticism with regard to the people of Athens.| 

" When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity," says Plutarch in art- 
other place, ** the Athenian people diverted themselves with the orators who 
flattered them ; but in important affairs, and emergencies of the state, they 
became serious, and gave the preference to those whose custom it had been 
to oppose their unjust desires ; such as Pericles, Phocion, and Demosthenes.§ 

V . ** They kept those who governed them In awe, and showed their hu- 
manity even to their enemies.nl 

The people of Athens made good use of the talents of those who distin^ 
guished themselves by their eloquence and prudence ; but they were full of 
suspicion, and kept themselves always on their guard ae^ainst the superiority 
3f genius and ability; they took pleasure in restraining their courage, and les- 
sening their glory and reputation. This may be judged from the ostracism, 
n^^iich was instituted only as a curb on those whose merit and popularity ran 
:oo high, and which spared neither the ^atest nor the most wortny persons* 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which wa« in a manner innate with the 
Athenians, made them extremely jealous and apprehensive for their liberty 
vith regard to those who ^vemed. 

In regard to their enemies, they did not treat them with rigour ; they did 
lot make an insolent use of victory, nor exercise any cruelty towards the vaji- 
luished. The amnesty decreed after the tyranny of the thirty, shows tiial 
hey could foiget the injuries which had been done jLhem. 

* Utrwtp vuv avSpuv tok aSjfoif «ai ravtiMif Pon9>eiv irpo9u|i0Te;o^ imM rbiv Koyvt ts/'iraif^ 
itfScif Mil TsiaMv Mvd {cfcu mi irfdriao* 

t ZcBoph. a« Athea. Rep. ■. 69S. 

t T«ii jifv ivaii«9iv mam iioMa xatfci* ^oif ot dwHrfwriy frntm 9vniffanm' 

J >hit. In?hiu». p.>lS. 
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To dicse different diancteristics, wfaicb Pfutarcfa unites iti fbe ttfiw ^ 
•a^s of hia woika, some otben may be added, extracted priDcipally from the 
•ame author. 

VI. It was from this fund of humanity and benevolence, of Which I bare 
ixAr spoken, and which was natural to the Athenians, that thev were so atfen^ 
tive to the rules of politeness, and so delicate in point of just behaTiour ; qua- 
lities which one would not expect to find amon|^ tbe common people.* In the 
war affainst Philip of Macedon, having; intercepted one of his couriers, tbet 
lead all the letters he carried, except that of Olympias his wife, which they 
letumed sealed up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and secrecy, 
tlie rites of which are sacred, and ought to be respected even amoog; enemies. 
Tbe same Athenians, having decreed that a strict search should be made af^er 
the presents distributed by Harpalus among the orators, would not sufiTer tbe 
liouse of Callides, who was lately married, to be visited, out of respect for his 
bride, who had not long been home. Such behaviour is not very common ; 
and upon like occasions people do not stand.much upon forms and politeness.! 

VI I. The taste of the Athenians for all arts and sciences is too well known 
to require dwelling long upon it in this place. Besides which, ^ shall have 
occasion to speak of it with some extent elsewhere. But we canuot, without I 
admiration, behold a people, comj^ed for the most part, of artisans, husband- 
men, soldiers, and mariners, canying delicacy of taste in every diiiig to so high 
a decree of perfection, which seems the peculiar attribute of a more exalted 
condition and noble education. 

VIII. It is no less wonderful, that this people should have such great views 
and should rise so high in their pretensions4 In the wair which Alcibiades 
caused them to undertake, fired with vast projects and unbounded hopes, they 
did not confine themselves to the taking ofSyracuse, or the conquest ot Sicily^ 
but had already in idea added Italy, Peloponnesus, Libj^a, tbe Carthaginian 
rates, and the empire of the sea to the pfUars of HercMles. Their enterprise 
railed ; but thty had formed it, and the taking of Syracuse, which seemed no 
great difficulty, might have enabled them to put it in execution. 

^ IX. The same people, so great, and we may say so haughty in their pro- 
jects, had nothing of Ihat character in other respects. In what regarded the 
expense of the table, dress, furniture, private buildings, and, in a word, private 
life, they were frugal, simple, modest, and poor ; bat sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent in eveiy thing public..and capable of doing honour to the state. Their 
victories, conquests, wealth, and continual intercourse with the people of Asia 
Minor, introduced neither luxuiy, gluttony, pomp, nor vain profusion among 
them. Xenophon observes, that a citizen could not be distinguished from a 
slave by his dress. The richest inhabitants, and the most &mous generals, 
were not ashamed to go to market themselves.§ 

It was veiy glorious for Athens to have produced and formed so many per- 
sons illustrious in the arts of war and government ; in philosophy, eloquence, 
poesy, painting, sculpture, and architecture } to have alone famished more 
great men in every other department, than any other city in the world ;. except 
perhaps Rome, wnich had imbibed learning and arts from her, and knew how 
to improve her lessons to the best advantage :l| to have been in a manner the 
school of almost all the world ; to have served, and still continue Xo serve, as 
file model for nations which pride themselves most upon the excellency of 
taste ; in a word, to have taught the lai^uage, and prescribed the laws of all 
that lejgards the talents and productions of the mind. The part of this bistonr, 
wherein I shall treat of the sciences and. learned men that rendered Greece il- 
lustrious, with thearts, and those who excelled in them, will set this in a clear light 
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X. t shall conclude tins descriptkHi of the Aibeoiaiw wid> one moie attri- 
bute, which cannot be denied them, and appears evidently in all their actions 
and enterprises : and that is, tbeir ardent love of liberty. This was their dar* 
ling passion, ami great principle of policy. . We see them, fnHn the commence* 
ment of the war with the Persians, sacrificing every thine to the liberty of 
Greece. They abandoned,, without the least regret, their lands, estates^ city^ 
and houses, and removed to tbeir ships in order to tight the common enemy, 
whose view was to enslave them. What could be more glorious for Athens, 
than, when ail the allies were trembling at the vast offers made her bv the kii^ 
of Persia, to answer his ambassador by the mouth of Aristides,that afl the gold 
and silver in the world was not capable of tempting them to sell their own^ or 
the liberty of Greece ?* 

It was from such generous sentiments that the Atheniaofi not only became 
the bulwark of Greece, but preserved the rest of £kirope,.and all the western 
world, from the invasion of the Persians. 

These great qualities were mingled with great defects, often the very reverse 
of them, such as we may imagine in a fluctuating, light» inconstant, and capri- 
cious people, like the Athenians. 

SECTION VI.— COMMON CHARACTER OP THE LACEDJEMONIANS AND ATHENIANS 

I CANNOT refuse living a place here to whatMr.Bossuetsays upon the cha^ 
racter of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. The passage is long, but will not 
appear so, as it includes all that is wanting to a perfect knowledge of the genius 
oi Doth these people. 

Among all the republics of which Greece visis composed, Athens and Lace-* 
daemon were undouotedly the principal. No people could possess more wit 
than the Athenians, nor more solid sense than the Lacedtemonians. Athens 
affected pleasure ; the Lacedaemonian manner of living was hard and laborious. 
Both loved glory and liberty ; but the liberty of Athens tended to licentious- 
ness. The love of power among the Lacedaemonians, though restricted by.s^ 
rere laws at home, was the more ardent to extend itself abroad. Athens also 
was fond of power, but upon another principle, in which inten^sit had a share 
with glory. Her citizens excelled in the art of navigation, and the sovereignty 
at sea had enriched her. To continue in tb? sole possession of aU<?onwnercc> 
there was nothing she would not have subjected to ner power; and herrichel^ 
which inspired this passion, supplied ber with the means of gratifying it. On 
the contrary, at Lacedaemon money was in contempt As all the laws tended 
to make the latter a military republic, the glory of arms was. the sole object 
that engrossed ber citizens. From thence she naturally affected dominion ; and 
the more she was above interest, the more she abandoned herself to ambitioo. 

Lacedaemon, from her regular life, was steady and deieiminate in her max- 
ims and measures. Athens was more lively, and active, but the people had too 
much control. Their laws and philc-sophy had: indeed the most happy effect 
upon excellent natural caoacities like theirs ; but reason alone was not capabk 
of keeping them within aue bounds. A wise Athenian, who perfectly knew 
tfie genius of his country, informs us^ that foar was necessaiy to keep those too 
ardent and free spirits in order; and that it was impossible to govern them, 
after the victory at Salamin bad removed their fea>fs of the Persians.! 

They were therefore ruined by the glory of tbeir great actions, and the sup- 
posed security of their present conditioii. The magistrates were no longer 
heard ; and as Persia was afflicted with excessive slavery, so Athens, says rlato, 
experienced all the evils of excessive libecty. 

These two great republics, so opposite in their manners and conduct, inter- 
fered with ^ach other in the design tbe^ bad each formed of subjectiiig all 
Greece ; so that they were always enemies, more from the contrariety of Uieiv 
interests, than the dissimilarity of their genius. 

# Pl«t. in ArisUa. p. 33^ t Pl*l* t iii. dtt L«f . 
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TIm Gwclan cities were againtt submitting to tbe dominion of eitber l3»e one 
^ (he other ; for, besides tbe desire of presenring tbeir liberty, tbej found the 
OBipire of those two republics too grievous to bear. That of the Lacedsmon- 
tu», who were observed to have something almost brutal in their character, 
was severe. A government too rigid, ami a life too laborious, rendered their 
tempers too haughty, austere, and in.perious in power : besides which, it could 
never be expected to live in peace under the authority of a city, which, formed 
for war, could not support itself but by continuing perpetually in arms.* So 
that the Lacedaemonians were capable of attaining to command, aDd all tbe 
world were afraid they should do so.t 

The Athenians were naturally obK^in^ and agreeable. Nothing was more 
delightful to tiehold than their city, in which feasts and games were peroetual : 
tbeir wit, liberty, and the various passions of men,dai1j exhibited new objects ; 
but the inequality of their conduct disgusted their allies, and was still more in- 
supportable to their own subjects. It was impossible for them not to experi- 
ence the extravagance and caprice of a flattered people, which is, according to 
Plato,' somewhat more dangerous than the same excesses in a prince vitiated by 
flatteiy.t 

These two cities did not permit Greece to continue in repose. We have 
seen the Peloponnesian and other wars, which were always occasioned or fo- 
mented by the jealousy of Lacedaemon and Athens. But tbe same jealousies 
which involved Greece in troubles, supported it in some measure, and prevented 
its failing into the dependence of either the one or the other of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of Greece ; and accordingly tbe 
whole mysteiy of their politics consisted in keeping up those jealousies, aod 
fomenting those divisions. Lacedsmon, which was tbe most anribitious, was 
tbe first that icave them occasion to enter into the quarrels of the Greeks." They 
eoi^ed in them from the sole view of making themselves masters of the whole 
mtion ; and, industrious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, they waited 
only the opportunity to crush them altogether. The states of Greece/ in tbeir 
want, n^iiraed only tbe kin^ of Persia, whom they called tbe Great King, or 
*^the Kinp,*' by way of eminence, as if they had already been of the number 
of hb subjects. But it was impossible that the ancient spirit of Greece should 
not revive, when they were upon tbe point of falling into slavery, and the hands 
of the barbarians.§ 

The f>etty kings of Greece undertook to oppose this great king, and to ruiei 
his empire. But with a small army, disciplined as we have related, Af esilaus^ 
king oi Sparta, made the Persians tremble in Asia Minor, and showed that it 
was not impossible to subvert their power || The divisions of Greece alone 
put a stop to his conquests. ' The famous retreat of the ten thousand, who, after 
Che death of the younger Cyrus, made their way in a hostile manner through 
the whole Persian empire, and returned into their own countiy, fully demon- 
■bated to Greece that Ler soldiery was invincible, and that only tbeir domestic 
divisions could subject them to an enemy too weak to resist their united force. 

We shall see, in the sequel of this history, how Philip king of Macedon, ta- 
king advantage of tbt^se divisions, succeeded at length, between address and 
force, in making himself little less than the sovereign of Greece, and in obliging 
the whole nation to march under his colours against the common enemy. What 
he had only planned, his son Alexander brought to perfection, who showed the 
wondering world, how much ability and valour avail against the most numerous 
armies, and the most formidable preparations. 

• Ari«la«. Pvlit L i. B. 4. t Zaaopb. d« Kep. Lacoa. 1 Plat, in Ren. I. vUu 
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Syhacuse had for about sixtyyears enioyed Ihe liberty gained by the expul 
sion of the family of Gelon. The events which passed in that interval, except 
the invasion of the Athenians, are of no great importance, and little known; but 
those which follow are of a different nature, and make amends for the chasm c 
I mean the reigns of Dionysius and his son, tyrants of Syracuse ; the first of 
whom governed thirty-eight, and the latter twelve years.* As this history is 
entirely foreign to what passed in Greece at the same lime, I shall relate rt ilk 
this place altcgelher and by itself; observing only, that the first twenty years 
of it, upon which I am now entering, agree almost in point of time with the last 
preceding twenty years. 

This history will present to our view a series of the most odious and horrid 
crimes, though it abounds at the same time with instmction. When on the one 
side we behold a prince, the declared enemy of liberty, justice, and laws, 
trArapHng on the most sacred rights of nature and religion, inflictine the most 
cruel torments upon his subjects, beheading some, burning others for a slight 
<rord, delighting and feasting himself with human blood, and gratifying his ssh 
vage inhumanity with the sufferings and miseries of every age and condition,t 
can we deny a truth, which the pagan world itself has confessed, and Plutarch 
has taken occasion to observe in speaking of the tyrants of Sicily, ** that God 
in his anger gives such princes to a people, and makes use of the impious and 
the wicked to punish the guilty and the criminal ?" On the other side, when 
the same prince, the dread and terror of Syracuse, is perpetually anxious, and 
trembling ft)r his own life, and, abandoned to remorse and regret, can find tp 
person in his whole state, not even his wives or children, in whom he can cofi- 
nde ; who will not think with Tacitus, '' that it is not without reason that the 
oracle of wisdom has declared, that if the hearts of tyrants could be seen, we 
should find them torn in pieces with a thousand evils ; it being certain, that tlm 
body does not suffer more from inflictions and torments, than the minds of 
such wretches from their crimes, cruelties, and the injustice and violence cf j 
their proceedings.;!; 

The condition of a good prince is quite different. He loves his people, 
and is beloved by them : he enjoys a perfect tranquillity within himself, and 
lives with his subjects as a father with his children. Though he knows tha: 
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the sword of jusfioe is in his hands, ho apprehends the use of it. He Tores to 
turn aside its edge, and can never resoKe to display his power, but with e[reat 
reluctance, in tM last extremitj, and with all the tbrais and sanction of the 
laws.* ^ A tyrant punishes only from caprice and passion ; and believes,** 
says Plutarch upon Dionysius, ** that he is not really master, and does not act 
with supreme authority, but as he sets himself above all laws, has no other but 
his will and pleasure, and sees himself obeyed implicitly : whereas,'* con- 
tinues the same author, '' he thai can do whatever he will, is in great dai^er of 
doing what he ought not.''t 

Besides these characteristics of cruelty and tyranny, which particularly dis- 
tinguished the first Dionysius, we shall see in ni9 histoiy, all that unbounded 
amoition, sustained by great valour, extensive abilities, and the necessary ta- 
lents for acquiring (be con6dence of a people, is capable of undertafcine for 
the attainment of sovereip^nty ; the vajious nieans which he had the addVesi 
to employ for the maintaining himelf in it agatnst the opposition of his ene- 
nies, and the odium of the public ; and lastly, the tyrant's success in escaping, 
during a reign of thirty -esht year^, the manv conspiracies formed against him, 
and in transmitting peaceably the tyranny to nis son, as a legitimate posseasioa 
aad a right of inheritance. 



CHAPTER I 

This chapter contains (he histoiy of Dionysius the l!ldef| who leigned ihif' 
ly-elgbt years. 

SECTION I.^MKAlfS MADE USE OF ftT OfOirySlirS THE EliDEll tO POSStSS HZ8« 
SELF or THE TYRAllNt« 

DioiTYsivt was a native of Syracuse, of noble and illusfrious extraction ac- 
cording to some, but others say that bis birth was base and obscure. How* 
Crer that may be, be msiriigtpished biriiself by bis valour, and acquired greaC 
rleputation in a war with the Carthaginians. He was one of those who accom* 
panied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter Syracuse by fjorce of 
a^ms, after having been banished through the intrigues ol hia enemies. The 
^vent of that enterprise was unsuccessful and Hermocrates was killed. The 
Syracusans did not spare his accoriipHces, several of whom were publicly ex- 
ecuted. Dionysius was led among the wounded. The report of his death, 
designedly given out by his relations, saved his life. Providence would haie 
4>ared Syracuse many misfortunes, had he expired either in the fight, or by 
toe executioner.^ 

The Carthaginians had made several attempts to establish themselves in Si* 
dly, and to possess themselves of the priocipal towns of that island, as we 
have observed elsewhere.§ Its happy situation for their maritime ctHnmerc^ 
the fertility of its soil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were powerful induce- 
nlents to such an enterprise. We may form an idea of the wealth of its citMS 
&om the account given of Agrieentum. The temples were of extraordin&47 
magnificence, especially that of Jupiter Olympus, which was three hundred 
ana fortyi.feet in len^tn; sixtv in breadih, and one hundred and twenty m 
height. The piazzas, or galleries, in their extent and beauty, answered to 
the rest of the ouildihg. Oh one side was represented the battle of Jlhe giants, 
OD the other, the taking of Troy, in figures as laige as life. Without t£e city 

• H»e ett ID iBAXina ^teiUte TcriMima animi tempenntia, noa corUitate aliqua, aon tenerihtle i»> 
«andi ; aoa prionim pnactjNim eiempllt comipUim, quantum io civet mjoi liceat, enpericDdo tentaw ; sr^ 
liebetare aeiem iaBparii w ii <^uid interest Inter tjranuaan et regem, (tpeciftt tmm ifiea fiMiiiMS ae Uceatia 
par est.) oin qned t/raaai in voluptate sariunt, ref es non nisi ex causa et necaasitata f—SaaM, 4a Cleak.- 
lib. i. ell. 

^ £(pt) AffflAoociv lAoXifa rw apxn* oTav rvyfrn a B«&eT«i nm^ Mtfou nv o miA»«m Bii)lcvS«t «ff 
|ia ««•, TO* a PaX«T«i voiov {vy«|tfyov.-^4. Prise. Indaat. p. 7W. 
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was vtk liftiScud lake, whieli was seten sfacKst, or moce tban a quarter of a 
league, m ctrcumference. ll was Cull of afl kinds of fish, covered with sWana 
and other water-fowls, and afibrded the most agreeable prospect imaginable.^ 

It was at the time of which we are now speaking, that Exenetes, victor in 
the Ofympic games, entered the city in triumph in a magnificent chariot, al- 
tendecT by three hundred more, ail drawn by white horses. Their robes we» 
adorned with gold and stiver ; and nothing was ever more splendid than theii 
appearance. Gellias, the most wealthy of the citizens of Agrigentum, erected 
several targe apartnsente in his house for the reception and entertainment of 
his guests. Ser^aots waited' by biis order at the gates of the city, to invite all 
stranp^ers to lodge at their master's house, and conduct them thitber. Hos- 
pitality was much practised and esteemed by the generafity of that city. A 
violent storm having obliged one hundred norsemen to take shelter there, 
Geliias entertained tnem all in his bouse, and supplied them immediately with 
dry clothes, of which he had always a great quantity in his wardrobe. Thia 
is under^anding how to make a noble use of ricnes. His cellar is much 
talked of by historians, in which he had three hundred reservoirs hewn out 
of the rock, each of which contained one hundred amphors.t 

This gr«at and opulent city was besieged, and at length taken by the Car- 
thaginians. Its fall shook all Sicihr, and spread an universal terror. The 
cause ot* its being lost was imputed to the Syracusans, who had but weakly 
aided it. Dionysius, who from that time had no other thoughts but of liia 
gnuDd designs, and was secretlj^ active in laying the foundations of his future 
power, took advantage of this favourable opportunity, and of the general 
complaints of Sicily against the Syracusans, to render the magistrates odious, 
and toBXclaim against their administration. In a public assembly, held ti 
deliberate on the state of affairs, when nobody dared to speak for /ear of the 
persons at the helm, Dionysius rose up>, and boldly accused the magistrates of 
treason ; adding, that it was his opinion, that tbey ought to be deposed imme- 
diately, wttixmt waiting till tlie term of tbeir administration should expirou 
They retorted this audacity with treating him as a seditious person, and a 
disturber of the j^blic tranquillity, and as such laid a fine upon him according 
to the lawv. This was to be paid before he could be admitted to speak again 
and Dionysius was not in a condition to dischaifge. it. Philistus, one of (bfi 
richest citizens, who wrote a history of Sicily, which has pot come down to us, 
deposited tbe money, and exhortea him at the same time to give bis opinion 
upon the state of affairs, with all the liberty which became a citizen zeakxia 
for bis countiy. 

Dionysius acc(»tlingly resumed his discourse with more vigour than before^ 
He haa long cultivated the talent of eloquence, which he looked upon with 
reason as very neoessaiy in a republican government ; especially in his view^ 
of acquiring the people^s favour, and of conciliating them to his measures. 
He began with describing in a lively and pathetic manner the ruin of Agrigen- 
tum, » neighbouring city, in their alliance ; the deplorable extremity to which 
the inhabitants had oeen reduced, of quitting the i^ace under the cover of tb<^ 
night ; the cries and lamentations of infants, ana of e^ged and sick persons, 
whom they had been obliged to abandon to a cruel and merciless enemy ; and 
the consequent murder ofall who had been lei\ in the city, whom the barba- 
rous victor dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, feeble refugea 
against tlie Carthaginian fury and impiety. He imputed all these evils to the 
treachery of the commanders of the army, who, instead of marching' to the re-« 
lief of Agrigentum, had retreated with tbeir troops ; to the criminal protraction 
and delay of the magistrates, corrupted by Carthaginian bribes ; an<i to the 
pride of the great and rich^ who regarded nothing but establisbir^ their own 
power upon the ruin of their country's liberty. He represented Syracuse as- 
composed of two different bodies; the one, by their power and influence, 

' • Diod. I. »iii. p. 203,206. [ • 
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worpvv all te dknitiet and ivealU^ <^ the Mile ; the o^r, obscure, des- 
pisea.and trod under Sooi^ bearing the yoke of a shameful servitude, and ra- 
Uicr uaves than citizens. He concluded with sayings, that the onhr remedy 
ibrso many evils fras to elect penons from among^ the people, dic voted to 
their interests* and who, not bein^ capable of rendering dvemselves formida- 
ble by their riches and authority, would be solely employed for the public 
good, and apply themselves in earaest to the re-establishment of the liberty 
of Saracuse. 

This discourse was listened to with infinite pleasure, as all speeches are 
which flatter the natural propensity of inferiors to complain of the government, 
and was followed with the universal applause of the fieople, who always give 
themselves up blindly to those who know how to deceive them under the spe- 
cious preteit of serving their interest. All the magistrates were deposed upon 
the spot, and others, at the head of whom was Dionysius, were substituted in 
their stead. 

This was only the first step to the tyranny, at which he did not stop. The 
success of his undertaking inspired him with new courage and confidence. He 
bad also in view the displacing of the generals of the army, and to have their 
power transferred to himself. The design was bold and dangerous, and be 
applied himself to it with address. Before he attacked them openly, he planted 
his bitteries against them at a distance ; calumniating them by his emissaries 
to the people, and sparine no pains to render them suspected. He caused it 
to be whispered among the nopulace, that those commanders held secret in- 
telligence with the enemy ; that disguised couriers were frequently seen pas- 
sing and re-passi^g ; and that it was not to be doubted but some conspiracy 
was on foot. He ^ected on his side not to see those leaders, nor to open him- 
self to them at all upon the affairs of the public He communicated none of 
bis designs to them ; as if he was apprehensive of rendering himself suspected 
by having any intercourse or correspondence with them. Persons of sense and 
discernment were not at a loss to discover the tendency of these undermining 
arts ; nor were they silent upon the occasion : but the common people, prejo- 
diced in his favour, incessantly applauded and admired his zeal, and looked 
upon him as the sole protector and asserter of their rights and liberties. 
. Another scheme, ivbich he set at work with his usual address, was of veiy 
great service to him, and greatly promoted his designs. There was a great 
number of banished persons dispersed throughout Sicily, whom the faction of 
the nobility of Syracuse had eipelled from the city at different times, and upon 
different pretences. He knew what an addition of strength so numerous a body 
of citizens would be to him, whom ^titude to a benefactor, and resentment 
against those who hid occasioned their banishment, the hope of retrieving their 
affairs, and of enrichir^ themselves out of the spoils of his enemies, remlered 
most proper for the execution of his designs, and attached firmly to his person 
and interest. He endeavoured therefore to obtain their recall. It was given 
out, that it was necessary to raise a numerous body of.troops to onpose the pro- 
gress of the Carthaginians ; and th«s people were in great trouble on account 
of the expense to which the new levies would amount. Dionysius took advan- 
tage of this favourable conjuncture, and the disposition of the public. He y 
represented, that it was ridiculous to brin^ foreign troops at a great expense 
from Italy and Peloponnesus, while they might supply themselves with excel- 
lent soldiers, without being at any charge at ail : that there were numbers of 
Syracusans in eveiy part of Sicily, who, notwithstanding the ill treatment they 
had received, had always retained the hearts of citizens under the nanre and 
condition of exiles ; that they preserved a tender affection and inviolable 
fidelity for their countnr, and had chose to wander about Sicily without sup- 
port or settlement, ratnef than take part with the armies of tlie enemy, not- 
withstanding the advantageous offers to induce them to do so. This discourse 
of Dionysius had ail the effect upon the people he could have wished. His 
colleagues, who had perceived plainly what he had in view, were afraid to 
contraoici mm ; rightly judging, that their opposition would not only prove in- 
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tfTecUiaJ^but incense the people aeatnst them, and even aug^men\ the reputa^ 
tion of Dionjsius, to whom it wouTd leave the honour of recalling the exiles* 
Their return was therefore decreed and they accordingly all came to Syracus* 
without losir^ time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city dependent on Syracuse, arrived about (ha 
same time, to demand that the garrison should be reinforced. Dionysius inw 
mediately marched thither with two thousand foot, and four hundred horsB 
He found the city in great commotion, and divided into two factions ; one com 
posed of the people, and the other of the rich and powerful . The latter havinj^ 
been tried in form, were condemned by the assembly to die, and to have theif 
estates confiscated for the use of the public. This confiscation was applied tD 
pay off the arrears, which had lor^ been due to the former garrisoas, com* 
manded by Dexip|>us the Lacedaemonian ; and Dionysius promised the troops 
which he Brought with him to Syracuse, to double the pay tney were to receive 
from the city. This was attaching so man3r new creatures to himself. Tha 
inhabitants of Gela treated him with the hifirhest marks of honour, and sent 
deputies to Syracuse, to return their thanks for the important service that city 
had done them in sending Dionysius thither. Having endeavoured in vain to 
brir^ Dezippus into his measures, he returned with his troops to Syracuse, af^t 
having promised the inhabitants of Gela, who used all means in their power 
to keep him among them, that he would soon return with more considerable aidL 

He arrived at Syracuse just as the people were coming out of the theatre, 
who ran in throngs about him, inquiring with earnestness what he had beard of 
the Carthaginians. He answered with a sad and dejected air, that the city 
nourished far more dangerous and fonnidable enemies in her bosom ; that whin 
Carthage was making eztraordinaiy preparations for the invasion of SyraciiSB, 
those who were in command, instead ot rousing the zeal and attention of the 
citizens, and setting every thing at work against the approach of so potent an 
enemy, lulled them with trivial amusements and idle snows, and suffered the 
troops to want necessaries ; convertinjBC their pay to their private uses in a fraudu* 
lent manner, destructive to the public affairs ; that he had always sufficiently 
compreheoded the cause of such conduct ; that, however, it was not now upoD 
mere" conjecture, but upon too evident proof, his complaints were founded 
that Imilcar, the general of the Carthaginians, had sent an officer to him, under 
the pretext of treating about the ransom of prisoners, but in reality to prevail 
on him not to be too strict in examining into the conduct of his colleagues ; and 
that if he would not enter into the measures of Carthage, he at least would not 
oppose them ; that for his part, he came to resign his command, and to abdi- 
cate his dignity, that he mi|:ht leave no room for injurious suspicions of hi« 
acting in coticert, and holding intelligence with traitors who sold the com- 
monwealth. ^ 

This discourse being rumoured amon^ the troops, and about the city, occa- 
sioned great disquietude and alarm. The next day the assembly was sum-t 
moned, and Dionysius renewed his complaints against the generals, which were 
received with universal applause. Sx/iiie of the assembly cried out, that it was 
necessary to appoint him generalissimo, with unlimited power : and thai it 
would be too late for so salutary a recourse, when the enemy was at the gates 
of Syracuse ; that the importance of the war which threatened them, reouired 
such a leader ; that it was in the same manner that Gelon was formerly electeJ 
generalissimo, and defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which consisted 
of three hundred tbou^ind men ; that as for the accusation alleged against the 
traitors, it might be deferred to another day ; but that the present affair would 
admit no delay. Nor was it in fact deferred ; for the people, who, when once 
prejudiced, run headlong afler their opinion without examining any thing; im- 
mediately elected Dionysius generalissimo with unlimited power. In the'same 
assembly he caused it to be decreed, that the soldiers' pay should be doubled ;{ 
insinuatira: that the state would be amply reimbursed by the conquest? conse- 
quent to that advance. This beimr donft , and the assembly dismissed, the Syra 
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cwmmfVpoB eool reflectMn oo what Iwd passed, began to be in 96me cotiifier- 
itatioo, as if it had not been the effect of their own choice ; and comprehended, 
though too late, that from the desire of pieserving their liberty, they had given 
tbemselres up to a master. 

Dioayaius rightly judged the importance of taking: his measures before the 
people repented what they had done. There remained but one step more to 
the tyranny, which was, to have a body of guards assigned him ; and that be 
accoinplisned in a most artful and politic manner. He proposed, that all the 
citizens undef forty years of age, and capable of b^ringarms, should march 
with provisions for uirty days to the city of Leootium. The Syracusara were 
at that time in possession of the place« and had a garrison in it. It was full of 
fi^tives and fore^ soldiers, who were very fit persons for the ezecation of 
bis designs. He justly suspected, that the greatest part of the Syracusans 
would not follow hinn. He set out, nowever, and encamped in the tight upon 
(he plains near the city. It was not lonff before a great noise was beard through- 
out the camp. This tumult was raised by persons stationed for that purpose 
by Dionysius. He pretended, that ambuscades bad been laid with des^^n to 
assassinate him, and in great trouble and alarm retired for refuse into tbe citadet 
of Leontiiim, where be passed the rest of the night, after having caosed a great 
number of fires to be lighted, and bad drawn OT'sucb of the troops as be most 
confided in. At break of day the people assembled in a body, to whom, still 
eipressinff great apprehension, he explained the danger he had been in, and 
demanded permission to choose himself a euard of six hundred men for the 
security of his person. Pisistratus had set bim the exslmple Ions before, and 
had used the same stratagem when he made himself tyrant of Athens. His 
demand seemed veiy reasonable, and was accordingly complied with. He 
those a thousand men for his guard utK>n the spot, armed them completely, 
equipped them magnificently, and maoe them great promises for their en- 
couragement. He also attached the foreign soldiers to nis interest in a pecu- 
liar manner, by speaking to them with great freedom and affability. He made 
many removals and alterations in the troops, to secure the officers In bis in- 
terest, and dismissed Dexippus to Sparta, in whom be could not confide. At 
Ihe same time he ordered a great part of the garrison, -which he had sent to 
Gela, to join him, and asscmoled trom all parts, fugitives, exiles, debtcvs, and 
criminals ; a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With this escort be returned to Syracuse, which trembled at his appioiich. 
The people were no longer in a condition to oppose his undertakings^ or to 
dispute his authority. The city was full of foreign soldiers, and saw itself upon 
the point of being attacked by the Carthaginians. To strengthen himself the 
inore in tyranny, he espoused the daughter of Hermocrdttes, me most powerful 
citizen of Syracuse, and who contributed the most to the defeat of the Athen- 
ians. . He also gave his sister in marriage to Polyxenus^ brother-in-law of 
Hermocrates. He afterwards summoned an assembly, in which be rid himself 
of Daphneus and Demarcbus, who had been the most active in opposing his 
iisurpatkm. In this manner Dionysius, from a simple notary, and a citizen of 
the lowest class, made himself absolute lord and tyrant of the greatest and most 
opiijetit city of Sicily. 

SECTIOH II. — COMMOTTONS IK SICILY AND AT SYRACITSE AGAINST OlONYSItS 
BE FINDS MEANS TO DISPEL THEM. 

DioNYSits experienced a violent opposition in the beginning of his usorpa- 
tJHMi. The Carthaginians having besieged Gela, be marched to its relief; and 
after some unsuccessful endeavours against the enemy, threw himself into the 
place. He acted there with little vigour ; and the only service he did the in- 
habitants was, to cover their flight in person, when tbey abandoned their city, 
in the night. He was suspected of acting in concert with the enemy, espe- 
cially as they did not pursue him, and he lost veiy few of his foreign soldiers. 
A the inhabitants who remained at Gela were butchered. Those of Cama- 



rina, to avoid tfiejame &te^ Ibll^ed their exaim^e^ and witbdiewwitkatttlie 
effects thejf could carry atira^. The moving aim of aced persons, matrons, 
youn^ vii^ins, and tender infants, hurried onr beyond their strenglb, excited 
compassion in the troops of Dionysius, and incensed them agfainst the tyrant. 
Those he had raised in Italy withdrew Co their own coimtry ; bat the Syracusan 
cavaf ly , afler having made a vain attempt to kill him upon the march, from 
his bemg surrounded with his foreigners, pushed forward, and haviogr entered 
Syracuse, went directly fo his palace, wmch they plundered, treating bis wifb 
^t the same time with so much violence and ill usage, that she died of it soon 
after. Dionysius, who had foreseen tnek design, pursued them closely, with 
Only one hundred horse and four hundred foot ; and having marehed almost 
twenty leagues with the utmost expedition, he arrived at naidnight at one ef 
the gates, which he found shut against him. He set fire to it, and opened 
himself a passage in (hat manner. The richest of the citizens ran thither to 
dispute his entrance, hut were surrounded by the soldiers, and almost all of 
them killed. Dionysius having entered the city, put all to the sword that 
came in his way, plundered the houses of bis enem}es.of whom he killed a 
great number, and forced the rest to leave Syracuse. The next reoming> the 
Ivhole body of his troops arrived.* The unhappy fugitives of Gela and Ca- 
marina, terrihed by the conduct of the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imil- 
car having sent a herald to Sy^racuse, a treaty was concluded, as mentioned in 
the history of the Cartbaginians.t By one of the articles it was stipulated, 
that Syracuse should continue under the government of Dionysius; which 
confirmed all the suspicions which had been conceived of him. The deatb 
of Darius Nothus happened in the same year.J 

It was then he sacrificed every thing that gave umbrage to his repose and 
security. He knew, that af)er having deprived the Syracusans of all that was 
dear to them, he could not fail of incurrir^ their extreme abhorrence ; and the 
fear of the miseries he had to ex^ct in consequence, increased in the usurper 
in proportion to their hatred of bun. He looked upon all his new subjects as 
so many enemies, and believed that he could only avoid the dangers v^iicb 
surrounded him on all sides, and threatened him in all places, by cutting off 
one part of the people to intimidate the other. He did not consider, that in 
adding the cruelty of executions to the oppression of the public, be only mul- 
tiplied his enemies, and induced them, after the loss of their liberty, to pre» 
serve at least their lives by attempting to deprive him of his. 

Dionysius, who foresaw that the Syracusans would not fail to take advantage 
of the repose in whicb the treaty lately concluded with the Carthaginians bad 
led them to attempt the re-establishment of their liberty, neglected nothing 
on hk side in support of his power. He fortified the part of the city called 
the Isle, which was before very strong, from the nature of its situation, and 
might be defended by a moderate garrison. He surrounded it with good walls^ 
Banked at due distances with high towers, and separated in that manner fk>m 
the rest of the city. To these works he added a strong citadel, to serve him 
for a retreat and refuge in case of accident, and caused a great number of shops 
and f)iazzas to be erected, capable of containing a consideiable multitude of 
inhabitants. § 

He selected the best of the lands which he bestowed upon his creatures^ 
and the officers appointed by him, and distributed the rest in equal propor- 
tion among the citizens and strar^^ers, including the staves, wh'.> bad been 
made free among the first. He divided the houses in the same manner, re- 
serving those in the Isle for such of the citizens as he could most confide in» 
and for his strangers. 

After having taken these precautions for his security, he began to think of 
subjecting several free states of Sicily, which had aided tbeCJarlhrginians. 
He began with the seige of Herbesses. The Syracusans in his aimy, finding 

♦ Diod. 1. xiii. p. 227, 2Sl t V.il. I. 
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Ihci— eWw wHh tmt In ilieir htnds, fhousbt it tbeir duty to tue Aem for flie 
n-establishiiieiit of their liberty. On one occasion when tbej bad aaBembled 
to concert measures, one of tbe officers, who took upon him to reprove them 
on that account, was killed upon the spot, and his death served as a signal for 
their revolt. They sent immediately to iEtna for the horse, who had retired 
thi^r at the beginntnp^ of the revolution. Dionysius, alarmed at this nootion, 
raised the seige, and marched directly to Syracuse, to keep it in obedience. 
The revoiters punued him doaely, and having^ seized upon the suburb Epipo- 
lis, cut off all atmmunication with the countiy. They receive aid from tbeir 
allies both by sea and land, and setting^ a price upon the tyrant's bead, pro- 
mised the freedom of their city to such of the strangers as should abandon him. 
A rreat number came over to them, whom they treated with the utmost favour 
ana humanity. They advanced with their machines and battered the walls 
of the Isle vigorously, without giiring Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, 6nding himself leduced to extremities, abandoned by the great- 
est mrt of the strangers, and shut up on the side of the countiy, assembled 
his friends to consult with them, rather by what kind of death be should put 
a glorious period to his career than upon the means of savii^ himself. Tbey 
endeavoured to inspire him with new courage, and were divided in their opin- 
ions ; but at last the advice of Pbilistus prevailed, which was, tnat he should 
by no means renounce the tyranny. Dionysius, to g^in time, sent deputies to 
the revoiters, and demanded pNermission to quit the place with his adherents, 
which was granted, together with five ships to transport his people and effects 

He had Irawever, sent despatches secretly to the Campanians, wbo garrisoned 
the places in the possession of the Carthaginians, with offers of considerable 
reward, if they would come to his relief. 

The Syracusans, who af^er the treaty, believed their business doiie, and tbe 
tyrant entirely detisated, had disarmed part of their troops, and tbe rest acted 
with great indolence and little discipline. The arrival ol the Campanians, to 
the number of twelve hundred horse, infinitely surprised and alarmed tlie city. 
Aft^r having beat such as disputed their passage, they opened themselves a 
way to Dionysius. At the same time, three bundled soldiers more arrived to 
bis assistance : tbe face of things was then entirely altered, and terror and de- 
jection changed parties. Dionysius, in a sally, drove them vigorously as far 
as that part of the city Neapolis. The slaughter was not very considerable, 
because he had given orders to spare those who fled. He caused ^tbe dead to 
be interred, and gave those who had retired to £tna to understand, that tbey 
might return with entire security. Many came to Syracuse ; but others did 
not think it advisable to .confide in the faith of a tyrant. The Campanians 
were rewarded to (heir satisfaction, and dismissed. 

The Lacedaemonians at this time took such measures in regard to Syracuse, 
as were most unworthy of the Spartan name. They had lately subverted tbe 
liberty of Athens, and declared publicly against popular government, in all 
tbe cities dependent on them. They deputed one of their citizens tp Syracuse, 
to express in appearance the part tbey took in the misfortunes of that city, 
and to offer their aid ; but in reality be was sent to confirm Dionysius in sup- 
porting himself in the tyranny ; expecting, that from the increase of his power 
he would prove of great advantage and support to their own. 

Dionysius saw, from what had so lately Happened at Syracuse, what he 
was to expect from tbe people for the future. While the inhabitants were em- 
ployed abroad in the harvest, be entered their houses, and seized upon all tbe 
arms he could find. He afterwards enclosed the citadel with an additional 
wall, fitted out many sbips» armed great numbers of strangers, and took all pos- 
aibte measures to secure himself against the disaffection of the Syracusans, 

After having made this provision for his safety at home, he prepared to ex- 
lend his conquests abroad ; from whence he did not only propose the increase 
of his dominions and revenues, but tbe additional advantage of diverting his 
sub^'ects from the sense of their lost liberty, by (urnina: their attention upon 
thejr ancient and aj^vaysabhoned enemy, and by employing them in lolly ^ro- 
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j%ctSt militaiy eipeditions, and glorioas exploits, to wfaicb tbe hopes ei riches 
and plunder would be anneied* He conceived this to be also the means of 
acquiring' the affection of bis troops : and that the esteem of tlie people irouid 
be a consequence of the grandeur and>8uccess of his enterprises. 

Dionjsius wanted neither courage i«or policy, and had all the qualities of a 
great general. He tqok, either by iurce or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, 
£tna, and Enna, towm in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, which for that rea- 
son were veiy convenient to his purposes. Some of them be treated with fa- 
vour and clemency, to engage the esteem and confidence of the people : others 
he plundered, to strike terror into the couotiy. The inhabitants of Leontium 
were transplanted to Syracuse. 

These conquests alarmed the neighbouring cities, which saw themselves 
threatened with the same misfortune. Rhegium, situated upon the. opposite 
coast of tbe strait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent it, and 
entered into an alliance with tbe Syracusan exiles, who were very numerous, 
and with the Messenians on the Sicilian side of tbe strait, who were to aid 
them with a powerful supply. They had levied a considerable army, and 
were on the point of marching against the tyrant, when discord arose amora^ 
the troops, and rendered the enterprise abortive. It terminated in a treaty^o? 
peace and alliance between Dionysius and the two cities. 

He had long revolved in his mind a great design, which was to ni;n the 
Carthaginian power in Sicily, a great obstacle to bis own, as his discontented 
sul^ects never failed of refuge in the towns dependent upon that nation. The 
accident of the plague, which had lately ravajged Carthage, and extremely 
diminished its strength, seemed to present a favourable opportunity for the ex- 
ecution of his design. But as a man of ability, he knew, that to ensure sue* 
cess, tbe greatness of the preparations should correspond with the magnitude 
of the enterprise, and he applied himself to them in a manner which shows 
tbe extent of his views, and extraordinaiy capacity. He therefore used un* 
common pains and application for that purpose ; conscious that the war, into 
which he was entering with one of the most powerful nations then in the 
world, might be of long duration, and be attended with various success. 

His first care was to bring to Syracuse, as well from the conquered cities in 
Sicily, as from Greece, and Italy, a great number of artisans and workmen of 
all kmds, whom he induced to come thither by the offer of great gain and re- , 
ward, the certain means of engaging the most excellent persons in every pro- 
fession. He caused an infinite number of every kind of arms to be made ; 
swords, javelins, lances, partisans, helmets, cuirasses, and bucklers ; all ader 
the manner of the nation by whom they were to be worn. He built also a great 
number of galleys, that had from three to five benches of oars and were of an 
entirely new construction, with an adequate number of barks and other vessels 
for the transportation of troops and provisions. 

The wktle city seemed but one workshop, and continually resounded with 
the iK>ise of the several artisans. Not only the porches, piazzas, porticoi;s 

})laces of exercise, and public places, but private houses of any extent, were 
iill of workmen. Dionysius had distributed them with admirable order. 
Each class of attists, separated by streets and districts, had its overseers and 
mspectors, who, by their presence and direction, promoted and completed the 
works. Dionysius himself was perpetually among the workmen, encouraging 
them with praise and rewarding their merit. He knew how to confer different 
marks of honour upon them, according as they distinguished themselves by 
their ingenuity and application. He would even make some of them dine at 
his own table, where he entertained them with the freedom and kindness of a 
(fiend. It is justly said, that honour nourishes arts and sciences, and that men 
of all ranks and conditions are animated by tbe love of glory.* The prince 
who knows how to put in motion, under proper regalatic a, the two great springs 

• Hooot alit k/tea, oroQOsqae incsodMntur »d studia (lona.-^Cic. Icte- ^MUl . I a.4. 
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and shtN^pnt iMenlivin of the Ktiaaii ioul» inlcrait and g]oiy, wUffloofi tmkt 
aU arts and actances flouriah in bis kingdom^ and fiU it at small expense with 
peraoos wko excel in every piofieasion. This was mm the case at Syracuse ; 
where a single peison ofgreat ability is tbe ast of gOTemiifr, excited such 
ardour and emulatioa amonc the artifmrs;» as is not easy to imagine or describe. 
Dionysius applied himself mora particalarly to the navy. He ktiew that 
Corinth bad invented (he art of buadkig gaUeys with Hiiee and five benches 
of oaxs, and was ambitious of acquiriiig for Syracasia,a Cetinthian colony, the 

Sny of bringing that art to peilection. which be effected. The tnnll^for 
ildigg bis nJleys was brougot, part of il kom Italy, where it was dnwn on 
carriages to the sea-side, and from thence shipped to Syracuse ; and part from 
BQOunt iEtoa, wbicb at that time produced aboadance of pine and fir trees. In 
a short time a fleet of two hundred galleys was seen in a manner te rise out of 
the sea ; and a hundred others fotmerlr ouilt were refitted by bis order. He 
caused ako one hundred and sixty sheds to be erected within the ereat port, 
each of them capable of containrng .two galleys, and one hundred and fifty 
more to be repaired. 

The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, and fitted out with so 
much magnificence, would have given reaaon to believe that all Sicilv bad 
united its labours and revemies in accomplisbing so great a work. On the 
other side, the view of such an incredible quantity of arms newly made, would 
have inclined one to think, that Dionysius had solely employed himself in 
providing tbeni, and had exhausted bis treasures in the expiense. They con- 
sisted otone hundred and forty thousand shields, and as many heiaets and 
swords ; and upwards of fourteen thousand cuirasses, finished with all the art 
and elegance imaginable. These were intended for the horse, for the tribunes 
and centurions of the foot, and for the foreign troops, who had the ^oard of 
his person. Darts, arrows, and lances, were innumerable ; and engmes and 
machines of war, in proportion to the rest of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citizens and strangers. 
Dionysius did not think of raising troops till all his preparations were com- 

J>]ete. Syracuse and tne cities cfependent on it supphed him with pari of bis 
brces. Many came from Greece, especial^ from %iarla. The considerable 
paT be oflered, brought soldiers in crowds from all parts to enlist in his service. 
He omitted none of the precautions necessanr to the success of bis enter- 

Srise, the importance as well as difficulty of which was well known to him. 
[e was not ignorant that eveiy thhfig depends upon the zeal and affection of 
the tioops for their general, and appHed himself particularly to the gaining of 
the hearts, not of bis own subiects only, but of all the inhabitants of Sicily, 
and succeeded in it wonderfully. He had entirely changed bis behaviour for 
some time. Kindness, courtesy, clemency, a disposition to do good, and an 
insinuatii^ complacency towards all, had Uken place of that haughty and im- 
perious air, and cruel disoosition, which had rendered him so odious He was 
so entirely altered, that ne did not seem to be the same man. 

While he was hastening his preparations for the war, and striving to attain the 
affections of his subjects, ne meditated an alliance with the two powerful cities, 
Rhegium and Messina, which were capable of disconcerting bis great designs 
by a formidable diversion. The league formed by those cities some time be- 
fore, though without any effect, gave him some uneasiness. He therefore 
thought it necessary to make sure of the amity of both. He presented the in 
habitants of Messina with a considerable quantity of land, which was situated 
in their neighbourhood, and lay very commodiously for them. To give the 
people of Rhegium an instance of bis esteem and regard for them, be sent 
ambassadors to desire that they would give him one of their citizens in mar- 
riages. He had lost hjs first wife in the popular commotion, as before related 
Dionysius, sensible that r*Olbing establishes a throne more effectually than 
the prospect of a successor who may enter into the same designs, have the 
same inlereifts, pursue the same plan, a.nd observe the samp maxims of govern^ 
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loentt toc^ Ifae opportunity of the present tranquillity of bis affiiin, to contract 
a dou bJe marriajg^e, in order to have a successor, to whom he might transfer the 
soyjerelgnly* which had cost him so much pains and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rh^ium, to whom Dionysius bad first applied, having called 
a counsel to take his demand into consideration, came to a resolution not to con- 
tract any alliance with a tyrant ; and for their final answer returned, that they 
had only the hangman's daughter to give him. The raillery went home and 
cut deep. We shall see in the sequel how dear that city paid for their jest. 

The LocrianSj to whom Dionysius sent the same ambassadors, did not sho\r 
themselves so difficult and delicate, but sent him Doris for a wife, who was the 
daughter of one of their most illustrious citizens. He caused her to be brought 
from Locris in a galley with five benches of oars, of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, and glittering on a'l sides with gold and silver. He married, at the 
same time, Aristomache, daughter of Hipparinus, the most considerable and 
powerful of the Syracusan citizens, and sister of Dion, of whom much will be 
said bereafler. She was brought to his palace in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses, which was then a singular mark of distinction. The nuptials of 
both were celebrated the same day with universal rejoicings throughout the 
whole city, and was attended with feast^and presents of tncreoible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and universal custom of the western nations, 
from all antiquity, that be espoused two wives at once ; taking in this, a» In 
every, thing else, the liberty assumed by tyrants of setting themselves above 
all laws. 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal affection for the two wives, without giving 
the preference to either, to remove all cause of jealousy and discord. The 
people of Syracuse reported, that he preferred bis own countiy-woman to the 
stranger; but the latter had the good fortune to bring her husband the first son, 
which supported him not a little against the cabals and intrigues of the Syra* 
cusans. Aristomache was a loi^ time without any symptoms of cblld-bearing ; 
though Dionysius desired so earnestly to have issue by her, that he put the 
mother of his Locrian wife to death, accusing her of nindering Aristomache 
from conceiving by witchcraft. 

Aristomache s brother was the celebrated Dion, in great estimation witb 
Dionysius. He was at first obliged for his credit to his sister's favour ; but 
after distinguishii^ bis great capacity in many instances, his own merit made 
him much belovea and regarded by the tyrant. AmonjB^ other marks of con-*^ 
fidence, which Dionysius bestowed on him, he ordered his treasurers to supply 
him, without further orders, with whatever money he should demand, provided 
they informed him the same day they paid it. 

Dion had naturally a great ana most noble soul. A happy accident had con- 
duced to inspire and confirm in him the most elevated sentiments. It was a 
kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch says, a peculiar providence, which at a 
distance laid the foundations of the Syracusan liberty, that brought Plato, the 
most celebrated of philosophers, to Syracuse. Dion became bis friend and 
disciple, and made great improvements from his lessons : for though brought 
up in a luxurious and voluptuous court, where the supreme good was made to 
consist in pleasure and magnificence, be had no sooner heard the precepts of 
his new master, and imbibed a taste of the philosophy that inculcates virtue, 
than tns soul was inflamed with the love of it. Plato, in one of his letters, 
gives this glorious testimony of him, that be bad never met witb a voung man. 
upon whom his discourses made so great an impression, or who had conceived 
bis principles with so much ardour and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and unexperienced, observing the facility with which 
Plate had changed his taste and inclinations, he imagined, with great simplicity, 
that the same reasons would have the same effects upon the mind of Dionysius ; 
and from that opinion could not rest till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to 
hear and converse with him. Dionysius consented : but the lust of tyrannic 
power b»d taken too deep a root in his b^rt to be er^ic^ted irom it. It wai 
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like an Indelible dye, that had penetnted his Inmost soul, from whence it wu 
impossible erer to efface iL* 

Though the stajr of Plato at the court made no alteration in Diooysius, he 
persevered in giving Dion the same instances of his esteem and conBdence, 
and even to sup^rt, without taking offence, the freedom with which be spoke 
to him. Dionjsius, ridiculing one day the government of Gelon, formerly King 
of Syracuse, and saving, in allusion to his name, that be had been the *^ laugh- 
ing stock"t of Sicily, the whole court expressed great admiration, and lock 
rreat p»«ns in praising the quaintness and delicacy of the conceit, insipid and 
B^; as it was, as puns and quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a serious 
sense, and was so nold as to represent to him, that he was in the wrong to talk 
in that mannncr of a prince, whose wise and equitable conduct bad been an 
excellent model of government, and given the Syracusans a favourable opinion 
of monarcbtal powi'r. '* You reign,'' added he, *' and have been trusted, for 
Gelon's sake ; but for your sake no man will ever be trusted after you." 
It was very extraordinaiy for a tyrant to suffer himself to be talked to in such 
a manner with impunity | 

tECTIOV III.—OIOHT8IU8 DECLARES WAE AOAIITST THE CARTHAGIiriAirS. 
VARIOUS SUCCESS OP IT* 

DiOKTSius seeing that his great preparations were complete, and that he 
was in a condition to take the field, publicly opened his design to the Syracu- 
sans, in order to interest them the more in the success of the enterprise, and 
told them that it was against the Cartbarinians. He represented that people 
as the perpetual and inveterate enemy oT the Greeks, and especially of those 
who inhabited Sicily ; that the plague, which lately wastea Carthage, had 
presented a favourable opportunity, which ou^^bt not to be neglected ; that 
the people in subjection to so cruel a power, waited only the signal to declare 
aipainst it ; that it would be much for the gloiy of Syracuse to reinstate in their 
lioerty the Grecian cities which had so long groaned under the yoke of tlie bar- 
barians ; that in declaring war at present a^^ainst the Carthaginians, they onfy 
pteceded them in doine so for some time ; since, as soon as they had retrieved 
their losses, they would not fail to attack Syracuse with all their forces. 

The assembly were unanimously of the same opinion. The ancient and 
natural hatred of the barbarians ; their aneer against them for having given 
Syracuse a master ; and the hope that with arms in their hands they might 
find some occasion of recovering their liberty, united them in their suffrages. 
The war was resolved on without any opposition, and began that very instant* 
There were as well in the city as the port, a great number of Cartha^'nians, 
who, upon the faith of treaties, and under the peace, exercised traffic, and 
thought themselves in security. The populace, by authority of Dtonysius. 
upon the breaking up of the assembly, ran to their houses and ship?, plundered 
their goods, and carried off their effects. They met with the same treat- 
ment throughout Sicily ; to which murders and massacres were added, by way 
of reprisal for the many murders committed by the barbarians on those they 
conquered, and to show them what they had to expect, if they continued to 
make war with the same inhumanity. 

After this bloody execution, Dionysius sent a letter by a herald to Carthage, 
in which he signified that the Syracusans declared war against tt)e Carthagi- 
nians, if they did not withdraw their garrisons from all the Grecian cities held 
by them in Sicily. The reading of this letter at first in the senate, and aAer 
wards in the assembly of the people, occask>ned an uncommon alarm, as the 
pestilence bad reduced the city to a deplorable condition. However, they 
were not dismayed, but prepared for a vigorous defence. They raised troops 
■ 11 . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . .. . .... ( ' ■ ■ ■» 
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with the utmost rfilieencej and Imiicar set out immediately to put bimflelf at 
the head of the CartDaginian arrov in Sicily. 

Dtonysius on his side lost no time, and took the field with his army, which 
daily increased by the arrival of new troops, who came to join hiir. from all 
parts. It amounted to eighty thousand foot, and three thousand horse. The 
Beet consisted of two hundred galleys, and ^ve Iftndred barks laden with pro- 
visions, and machines of war. He opened the campaign with the siege of 
Motya, a fortified town under the Carthaginians near mount Eiyx, in a little 
uhnd something more than a quarter of a league from the continent, to which 
it was joined by a small neck of land, which the besieged immediately cut off, 
to prevent the approaches of the enemy on that side. 

Uionysius, having iefl the care of the siege to Leptinus, who commanded 
the fleet, went with his land forces to attack the places in alliance with the 
Carthaginians. Terrified by the approach of so numerous an army, they all 
surrendered except five, which were Ancyra, Solos or Panormus, Palermo, Se- 
gesta, and Entalla, the last two of which places he besieged. 

Imiicar, however, to make a diversion, detached ten galleys of his fleet, 
with orders to attack and surprise in the night all the vessels which remainea 
in the port of Syracuse. The commander of this expedition entered the port 
according to his orders without resistance, and af\er naving sunk a great part 
of the vessels which he found there, retired well satisfied with the success of 
his enterprise. 

Dionysius, aAer having 'wasted the enemy's countiy, returned, and sat down 
with his whole army berore Motya ; and having employed a great number of 
hands in makii^ dams and moles, he repaired the neck of land, and brought 
his engines to work on that side. The place was attacked and defended with 
the utmost vigour. AAer the besiegers bad passed the breach, and entered 
the city, the l^sieged persisted a great while in defending themselves with in- 
credible valour ; so that it was iiecessaiy to pursue and drive them from house 
to house. The soldiers, enraeed at so oostinate a defence, put all before them 
to the sword ; regarding neither age, sex, nor condition, and sparing none ex- 
cept those who bad taken refuge in the temples. The town was abandoned to 
the discretion of the soldiers ; Dionysius being pleased with an occasion of 
attaching the troops to his service by the allurement and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next year, and raised 
an army of three hundred thousand foot, and four thousand horse. The fleet 
under Afago^s command consisted of four hundred galleys, and upwards of six; 
hundred vessels laden with provisions and engines of war. Imiicar had given 
the captains of the fleet his orders sealed up, which were not to be opened ^ill 
they were out at sea. He had taken this precaution, that his designs might be 
kept secret, and to prevent spies from sending advices of them to Sicily. The 
rendezvous was at Palermo ; where the fleet arrived without much loss in their 
passage. Imiicar took Eryx by treachery, and soon after reduced Motya to 
surrender. Messina seemed to him a place of importance ; because it might 
favour the landing of troops from Italy and Sicily, and interrupt the passage 
of those who should come from Peloponnesus. After a long and vigorous de- 
fence, it fell into his hands ; and some time afler he entirely demolished iU 

Dk>nyshis seeinff bis forces extremely inferior to the enemy, retired to Sy- 
racuse. Almost all the people of SicHy, who hated him fromfthe beginnings 
and were, only reconciled to him in appearance, and out of fear, took this oc- 
ca8k>n to quit his party, and to join the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied 
new troops, and gave me slaves their liberty, that they might serve on board 
the fleet. His army amounted to thirty thousand foot, and three- thousand 
horse, and his fleet to one hundred and eighty galleys. With these forces he 
took the field, and removed about eighteen leagues from Syracuse. Imilcai 
advanced continually with his land army, followed by his fleet, wbtcb kept 
near the coast. When be arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march 
upon ^ sn iid^i aod was obliged to make a long circuit round mount Mtm i 
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which by a new eraptioD had aet the cotmtijr about it on fire, aad covered ft 
with ashes. He ordered his fleet to wait bi^ cnoiinr up at Catana. Dk>nj* 
aius, apprised of this, thought the opportunity favourable for attacking rt, while 
separate 'rom the land forces, and while bis own, drawn upin battle upon the 
shore, might be of service to animate and support bis fleet. The scheme was 
wisely concerted, but the suceess not answerable to it. Lept]nu8,bis admiral, 
having advanced inconsiderately with thirty galleys, contrary to the opinion 
«»f Dionysius, who had particularly recommended to him not to divide his 
lorres, at first sunk several of the enemy *s ships ; but upon being surrounded by 
$ greater number, was forceti to flv. His whole fleet followed his example, and 
A-as eagerly pursued b3r the Cartnaginians. Mago detached boats full of sol* 
Jiers, with orders to kill all who endeavoured to save themselves by swim- 
ming to sho>e. The land army, drawn up there, saw them perish miserabiy, 
witmMJt being able to give them any assistance. The loss on the side of the 
Sicilian? was very great ; more than one hundred galleys being either taken 
or sunk, and twenty thousand men perishing either m the battle or the pursuit. 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves up in Syracuse, where 
they could not fail of being besieced very soon, solicited Diony&ius H> lead 
them against Imilcar, whom so bold an enterprise m igbt< disconcert ; besides 
which, they should find his troops fatigued with their long and hasty maixh. 
The proposal pleased him at first ^ but upon reflecting, that Mago, with the 
victorious fleet, might, notwitbstandine, advance and take Syracuse, be thought 
it more advisable to return thither which caused him the loss of many of his 
troops, who deserted in numbers on all sides. Imilcar, after a march of tivo 
days, arrived at Catana, where he halted some days to refresh his army, and 
rent his fleet, which had suffered exceedingly in a violeal storm. 

He then marched to Syracuse, and made bis fleet enter the port in triumph. 
More than two hundred galleys, adorned with the spoils of their victory, made 
a noble appearance as they advanced ; the crews forming a kind of concert by 
the uniform and regular oraer they observed in the motion of their oars. They 
were followed by a great number of smaller barks ; so that the part, although 
very laige, was scarcely capable of containing them ; the whole sea beii^ in 
ft manner covered with sails. At the same time, on the other side appeared 
tlie land anny, consisting of three hundred thousand foot, and four thousand 
horse. Imilcar pitched his tent in the temple of Jupiter, and the army en- 
camped around, at somewhat more than half a league a distance fmm the city« 
It is easy to judge the consternation and alarm which such a prospect must 
have given the Sy racusaas. The Carthaginian general advanced with bis troops 
to the walls to offer the city battle, and at the same time seized upon the 
two remaining ports* by a detachment of one hundred galleys. As he saw no 
moticn on the side of the Syracusans, he retired contented, ior that tin>e, with 
the enemy's confessin^^ their ineaudity. Fm thirty days together he laid 
waste the countiy, cutting down all the trees, and destroying all before him. 
He then made himself master of the suburb called Acfaradina, and plundered 
the temples of Ceres and Proserpina. . Foreseeing that the si^e would be of 
long duration, he intrenched his camp, and enclosed it with strong walk, after 
having demolished for that purpose all the tombs« and among others that of 
Gelon and his wife Demarate, which was a monument of |^at magnificence. 
He built three forts at some distance from each other ; the first at Femmyra ; 
the second towards the middle of the port ; the third near the temple ot Jupi* 
fer, for the security of his magazines o£ corn and wine;. He sent also a gieat 
number of small vessels to Sardinia and Afma to fetcjb provisions.) 

At the same time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother-in-law Diony«i«s had 
despatched before into Italy and Greece for aU the aid he could obtain, and 
brought with him a fleet of thirty shipsy commanded by Fbaracides the Lace*- 
dwmonian. This reinlbrcement came iu veiy good iHoe^ and gave Ike Syn* 
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eusailS D«W spirit Upoo seeing: a bafk laLden with provifllam for the er)«my, 
thry detached ^ye gallejs and took it* ^be, Carthaginians gave them chase 
with forty sail, to Which they advanced with their whole fleet ; and in the bat« 
tie carried the admiral's galley, damaged maiy others, took twertty-four, pur- 
sued the rest to the plaCe where their whole fleet rode, and offered them b^it* 
tie a second time, which the Carthaginians, discouraged by the check they 
had -received, were afraid to accept. 

The Syracusans, emboldened by so Unfexpected a Viclort, returned to the 
city with the galieys they had taken, and entered it in a kind of triumph. Ani-* 
mated by this success, Which could only be ascribed to iheir valour, (for Dio- 
nysius was then absent with a small detachment of the fleet to procure provi* 
sions, attended by Leptinus,) they encouraged each other ; and seeing they 
did not want arms, they reproached themselves with cowardice, ardently ex- 
claiming, that the time was come for throwing off the shameful yoke of servi- 
tude, and resuming their ancient liberty. 

While they were in the midstof these discourses, dispersed in small parties, 
the tyrant arrived, and having summoned an. assembly, he congratulated the 
Syracusans upon their late victoiy, and promised in a short time to put an end 
to the war, and to deliver them from the enemy. He was about to dismiss 
the assembly, when Tbeodorus, one of the most illustrious of the citizens, a 
person of sense and valour, took upon him to speak, and to declare boldly for 
liberty. ** We are told," said he, of restoring peace, terminating the war, and 
of .bein^ delivered from the enemy. What signifies such language from Diony- 
sius ? Can we have peace in the wretched state of slaveiy imposed upon us ? 
Have we any enemy more to be dreaded than the enemy who subverts our 
Dberty, or a war more cruel than that which he has made upon us for so many 
years ? Let Imilcar conquer, while he contents himself with laying a tribute upon 
Wy and leaves us the exercise of our laws ! The tyrant that enslaves us, knows 
DO other but his avarice, his cruelty, his ambition ! The temples of the gods, 
lobbed by his sacrilegious hands, our. goods made a prey, and our lands aban- 
doned to bis instruments, our persons daily exposed to the most shameful and 
cruel treatment, the blood of so many citizens shed in the midst of us, and be- 
fore our eyes : these are the fruits of his reign, and the FNeace which ne ob- 
tains for us ! Was it for the support of our liberties be built yon citadel, that 
be has enclosed it With such strong walka^nd high towers,,aDd has called in for 
bis guaitl that tribe of strangers and barbarians wbo.insvilt.us with impunity ? 
How long, Syracusans ! shall we suffer auch indignities, more insupportaole 
to the brave and generous than death itself? Bold and intrepid abroad against 
the enemy, shall we always tremble like cowards in the presence of a tyrant ? 
Providence, which has again put arms into our.hands,.directs us in the use of 
them ! Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, who bold it their glory to 
be free and independent, would deem us unworthy of the Grecian name if we 
bad any other sentiments. Let us, show that we do not degenerate from our 
liDcestors. If Dionysius consents to retire from among us, let us open him our 
gates, and let him take along with him whatever he pleases : but if he per- 
sists in tyranny, let him experience what e&cts the love of liberty has upon 
the brave and resolute. 

. AAer this speech, all the Syncusana, in suspense between hope and fear, 
looked earnestly upon their allies, and particularly upon the Spartans. Pha- 
racides, who commanded Ihei^ fleet, rose up to speak. It was expected that 
a citizen of Sparta would declare in iavour of liberty : but he did quite the 
te verse ; and told them, that his republic bad sent him to the aid of^ the Sy- . 
Tacusans and Dionysius, and not to make war upon Dionysius, or to subvert 
his authoritjr. This answer confounded the Syracusans ; and the ty.rant's 
ffuard arriving, at the same time, the assembly broke up. Dionysius perceiv- 
>tng more than ever what he bad to fear, used all his endeavours to ii>gratiate 
liiniself with the people, and to attach the citizens to his interests ; making 
presents to some, inviting otheis to eat with him, and affecting upou ;.]] occa 
tioiii to treat them with kindnesfi and familiarity. 



U mati )»r€ been about this lime that Po^mit, biotlier*iO*Uw to Oio 
nysius, who had married his abler Thesta, faavirv without doubt dectafi&d 
afCainst him in this c^impicacy, fled from Sicily for the preservation of hia lite, 
aod to avoid failing into the tyrant^s hands. Uionysius sent for his sister, and 
reproached her very bitterly for not apprising him of her husband's intended 
flight, as she could not be ignorant of it. She replied, without expressiiig ihf 
least surprise or fear, ** have I then appeared so bad a wife to you, atid of 
•o mean a soul, as to have abandoned my husband in bis flight, and not to have 
desired to share in his dangers and misfortunes ? No! I knew nothing of it, 
or I should have been much happier in being called the wife of Polyzenoa the 
exilet in all pUces, than to be called in Syracuse, the sister of the tyrant/' 
DionVsius could not but admire an answer so full of snirit and fi:enerosity ; and 
the ^yracusans in general were so charmed with her virtue, that after the ty- 
ranny was suppressed, the same honours, eouipage, and train of a queen, 
whicn she had before enjoyed, were continued to her during her life ; and af- 
ter her death the whole people attended her body to the tomb, and honoured 
her funeral with an extraordmary appearance.* 

On the side of the Carthaginians, affairs began suddenly to take a new face. 
They had committed an irretrievable error in not attacking Syracuse upon their 
arrival, and in not taking advantage of the consternation which the sight 
of a fleet and army, equally formidable had occasioned. The plague, which 
was looked upon as a punishment sent from heaven for the plundering of tem- 
ples and demolishing of tombs, had destroyed great numbers of their army in 
a short time. 1 have described the extraordinary symptoms of it in the his- 
tory of the Carthagintaa^. To add to that misfortune, the Syracusans, bein^ 
informed of their unhappy condition, attacked them in the night by sea and 
land. The surprise, terror, and even haste they were in, to put themselves 
into a posture of defence, threw them into new dimcuity and confusion. Ther 
knew not on which side to send relief, all being equally in danger. Many of 
Uieir vessels were sunk, and others almost entirely disabled, and a much great- 
er number destroyed by fire. The old men, women, and children, ran in 
crowds to the walls, to be witnesses of that scene of horror, and liAed up their 
handa towards heaven, returning thanks to the gods for so signal a protection 
of their city. The slaughter within and without the camp, and on ooard the 
vessels, was great and dreadful, and ended only with the day. 

Imilcar, reduced to despair, offered Dionysius secretly three hundred ta 
lents ^rpennission to retiie in the night with the remains of his arm^ and 
fleet. The tyrant, who was not dispjleased with leaving the Carthaginians 
some resouree, to keep his subjects in continual awe, gave his consent ; but 
only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon which Imilcar set out with the Car- 
tbag[inian8, and only forty ships, leaving the rest of hib troops behind. The 
Corinthians, discovering from the noise and motion of the e alleys, that Imil- 
car was making his escape, sent to inform Dionysius of his night, who af- 
fected ignorance of it, and gave immediate orders to pursue him : but as these 
orders were slowly executed, they followed the enemy themselves, and sunk 
several vessels of their rear-guard. 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops ; but before their arrival, the 
Sicilians in the Carthaginian service had retired to their several countries. 
Having first posted his troops in the passes, he advanced directly to the ene* 
my*s camp, though it was not quite day. The barbarians, who saw them- 
selves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by imilcar and the Sicilians, lost 
courage and fled. Some of them were taken by the troops in the passes ; 
• others laid down their arms, and asked for quarter. Only the Iberians drew 
up. and sent a Herald to capitulate with Dionysius, who incorporated them in- 
to nis guards. The rest were all made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthagir«ans, which shows, says the historian, 
Diodorus Siculus, that humiliation succeeds pride, and that those who are too 
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mvtfltk ffofed up witli power and success, are soon obliged to confess theif 
weakness and yanitr. These hai^bty victors, roasters of almost all Sicily^ 
who looked upon Syracuse as already their own, and who entered at first 
triumphant into the great port, insulting the citizens, were now reduced to fly 
^amefully under the covert of the night, dramng away with them the sad 
ruins and miserable remains of their fleet and army, and trembh'ng for the 
fate of their native countiy. Imilcar, who had neither regarded the sacred 
refuge of temples, nor the inviolable sanctity of tombs, after having left one 
hundred and fifty thousand men unburied in the enemy^s countiy, returned to 
perish miserably at Carthage, avengftig upon himselt by his death, the con- 
tempt which he had expressed for gods and men. 

Dionysius, who was suspicious of the strangers in his service, removed ten 
thousand of them, and, under the {>reteoce of rewarding their merit, gave them 
the city of Leontium, which was in reality very commodiously situated, and 
an advantageous settlement. He confided the guard of his person to other 
foreigners, and the slaves whom he had made free. He made several attempts 
upon places in Sicily* and in the neighbouring countiT, especially against 
Rhegium.* The people of Italy, seeing themselves in danger, entered mtoa 
powerful alliance to put a stop to his conquests. The success was nearly equal 
on both sides. 

About this time, the Gauls, who some months before had burned Rome, sent 
deputies to Dionysius, who was at that time in Italy, to make an alliance with 
him. The advices he had received of the great preparations making by the 
Carthaginians for war, obliged him to return to Sicily.t 

The Carthaginians havii^ set on foot a numerous army under the conduct 
of Mago, made new efforts against Syracuse, but with no better success than 
the fonner. They terminated in an accommodation with Dionysius. 

He again attacked Rhegium, and at first received no inconsiderable check. 
But leaving gained a great victory over the Greeks of Italy, in which he took 
more than ten thousand prisoners, he dismissed them all without ransom, contrary 
to their expectation ; with a view of dividing the Italians from the interests of 
Rhegium, and of dissolving a powerful league, which mi^ht have defeated his 
designs. Having by this action of favour and generosity acquired the good 
opinion of all the inhabitants o( the country, andfrom enemies made them his 
friends and allies, he returned against Rhegium. lie was extremely incensed 
against that city on account of their refusing to ^ive him one of their citizens 
in marriage, and the insolent answer with which that refusal was attended. 
The besieged, finding themselves incapable of resisting so numerous an army 
as that o^ Dionysius, and expecting no quarter if the city should be taken by 
assault, beean to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkened not unwillingly. 
He made tnem pay three hundred talents, deliver up all their vessels, to the 
number of seventy, and put one hundred hostages into his hands ; after which 
be raised the siege. It was not out ot favour and clemency that he abted in 
this manner, but to make their destruction sure, after having first reduced 
their power.J 

Accordingly, the next year, under the false pretext, and with the rcjjroach of 
their having violated the treaty, be besieged them again with all his forces, 
first sending back their hostages. Both parties acted with the utmost vigour. 
The desire of revenge on one side, and the fear of the greatest cruelties on the 
',ther, animated the troops. Those of the city were commanded by Phyto, a 
Orave and intrepid man, whom the danger of his countiy rendered more cou- 
rageous. He inade frequent and destructive sallies. In one of them, Diony- 
sius received a wound from which he recovered with great difficulty. The 
s'egc went on slowly, and had already continued eleven months, when a cruel 
fiiimne reduced the city to the last extremities. A measure of wheat, of abOut 
six bushels, was sold for five minae. After having consumed all their horses 
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fend beasts of carriage, (bey Were obliged to support tb^mS^lves W^ll^tWt 
ahd hideS) wbich they boiled ; and at last to feed upon the grass of tbe fields 
like beasts ; a resource of which Dionysius soon deprived them, by makii^ bis 
borse eat up all the herbage around (be city. Necessity at length reduced 
them to surrender at discretion ; and Dionysius entered the place, v^hich be 
found covered with dead bodies. Those who survived were' rather skeletons 
than men. He took about six thousand prisoners, whom he sent to Syracuse. 
Such as could pay one mine he dismissed) and sold the rest for slaves. 

Dionysius let the whole weig[ht of his resentment and revenge fall upon Phy* 
to. Me began with ordering his son to be thrown into the sea. The next day 
be ofdered the father to be fastened to the extremity of the highest of his eu- 

fines, for a spectacle to the whole army, and in that condition he sent to tell 
im that his son had been thrown into the sea. *' Then he is happier than me 
by a day/' replied that unfortunate parent. He aAerwards caused him to be 
led through the whole city, to be scoui^ed with rods, and to suffer a thousand 
cither indignities, while a herald i)rociaimed ** that the perfidious tra4tor was 
treated in thai manner, for havine inspired the people of nhegjum with rebel- 
Ikxi.'* ** Say rather,*' answered £at eenerous defender of his country's liberty, 
**that a faithful citizen is so used, for having refused to sacrifice his country 
to a tyrant." Such an object and such a discourse drew tears from all eyes, 
aiid even from the soldiers of Dionysius. He was afraid that his prisoner 
would be taken from him before he had satiated his revenge, and ordered him 
to be thrown into the sea directly. 

flfBCTIOir ir.— riOiAHT PASflOH OF DKHTTSIVB POR POETRY. HIS DKATB AMD 

■AJ> dfTALlTIES. 

At an interval which the success against Rhe|^um bad left, Dionysius tbe 
tyrant, who was ibnd of all kinds of glory, and pnded himself upon the excel- 
lence of bis genius, sent his brother Thea rides to Olympia, to dispute io hi9 
name the prizes of the chariot-race and poetiy .* 

The circumstance of which I am about to treat, and which regards the taste, 
or rather passion of Dionysius for poetiy and polite learning, oelng one of his 
peculiar cnaracteristics, and having besides a mixture of good and bad in it- 
self, makes it requisite, for a right understanding of it, to distii^uish wherein 
this taste of bis is either laudable or worthy of blame. 

1 shall say much upon the tyrant's general character, with whose vices of 
ambition aiid tyranny many great qualities were united, which ought not to be 
disguised or misrepresented ; the veracity of history requiring, that justice 
should be done even to the roost wicked, when they are not so in every re« 
snect. We have seen several thirds in his character that certainly deserve 
praise : I mean in regard to his manners and behaviour ; the mildfness with 
which be suffered the freedom of young Dion ; the admiration he expressed of 
the bold and generous answer of his sister Thesta upon account of her hus- 
band's flight ; his gracious and insinuating deportment upon several other oc- 
casions to the Syracusans ; the familiarity of his discourse with the meanest 
citizens, and even workmen ; the equality he observed between his two wives, 
and his kindness and respect for them ; all which imply that Dionysius had 
more equi^, moderation, affability, and generosity, than is commcmly ascribed 
V> him. He is not such a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pherse, Caligula, 
Nero, or Caracalla. 

But, to return to the taste of Dionysius for poetry. In his intervals of lei- 
sure, he indulged in the conversation of persons of wit, and in the study of arts 
-and sciences. He.^as particularly fond of versifying, and employed nimself 
in the composition of pdemSj^specially of tragedies. Thus far this pas^km of 
his may be excused, having sdmething undoubtedly laudable in it ; I mean in 
the teste for polite learning, the esteem he expressed for learned ineB, his m- 



^tineSsfa to do them kindiieoei, and the applicatioii of hit kkuiKe hmm. Wjp 

ft not belter to emplojr them in the exercise cf his wit, and the cultivation 4X 
5cience, than in feasting, dancing, theatrical amusements, gaming, frivolooB 
T:ompany, and other pleasures stilT more pernicious, as Dtonysius the Younew 
wisely remarked when at Corinth. Fliilip of Macedon being at taole vridi 
bim, spoke of the odes and tragedies which his £sither had left behind him 
with an air of railleiy and contempt, and seemed to be under some difficulty 
to comprehend at what time of his life he had leisure for such cfMnpo8ilion»$ 
Dionysius smartly replied, ** The dilBcuUy is veiy great indeed ! Why, he 
composed them al those hours which you and I, and many others, as we have 
reason to believe, pass in drinking aud other diversions."^ 

Julius Csesar, and the emperor Augustus^ applied themaehres to poetrf, an4 
composed tragedies. Lucuilus intended to have written th^ me^noirs of his 
tnilitai^ actions in verse. The comedies of Terence wene attribued to Lcli<M 
and Scipio, both great captains, especially the hitter ; and tliat report was m 
far from lessenir^ their reputation at Rome, that it added to the general esteem 
for them.t 

These relaxations of mind therefore were not censunible in their own natui%| 
this taste for poetry was rather laudable, if kept within due bounds ; bv 
Dionysius was ridiculous for pretending to excel all others in it. He could 
not endur^- either a superior or competitor in any thing. From being in Iht 
sole i)ossession of supreme authority, he had accustomed himself lo imagine 
his wit ot the same rank with his power ; in « word, he ivas in every thing a 
tyrant. His immoderate estimation of his own ment, flowed k) some me^sunr 
from the overbearing turn of mmd which empire and cflmmAnd had civett 
him. The continual applauses of a court, and the flatteries of those who InetflF 
how to recommend themselves by his darling foibhe, were another source of 
this vain conceit. What is there, indeed, that a'great mai>, a ^minister, or a 
prince, who is continually receiving such incense, will not think himself c»» 
pable of ?^ It is well known that Cardinal Richelieu, in the midst of tb« 
greatest affairs, not only composed dramatic poems, hut prided himself on hig 
excellency that way ; and what is more, bis jealousy in that point rose so hi|;li 
as to use nis authority by way of criticism upon Hie compositions of those, 40 
whom the public, a just and incorruptible judge in the questioo, had givra 
the preference against him. 

Dionysius did not reikct, that there are things, in which, though estimable 
in themselves, and honourable in private peraoos, it does not become a prino» 
to desire to excel. I have mentioned elsewhere Philip of Macedon's expiw- 
sian to his son, upon his having shown too much skrll imnusic at a oublis 
entertainment: **Ai^ you not ashamed," said be, ** to sing so weH r* tt 
was acting inconsistently with the dignity of his character. If Cesar and 
Augustus, when they wrote tragedies, had desired. to equal or excel Sophodea, 
it bad not only been ridiculous, but a reproach to them. And the leasoa iff| 
because a prmce, beins obliged by an essential and itidispensable duly tl^ 
apply himself incessanfly to the atfairs of government, and having a multi* 
plicity of various business always recurring to him, can wake no otherwise of 
the sciences than^to divert him, at such short intervals as will not admit aivf 
creat progress in them, nor a hope of eicelling those wim employ themseivev 
in no other study. Hence, when the public aoes a prince aitoct the first rank 
in this kind of merit, it may justly conclude, that he neglects hia more i«i* 
portant duties, and he owes to his people^s happiness, to. give himself np ii 
an empk>y nent which wastes his time and application of mind ineffectually^ 

We muit however do Dioovsius the justice to own, that he never was wk 
proachabli for letting poetry interfere to the pn^udiee of bis gveat aiCaiTK« a* - 
that.it male him less active and diligent on any important occasion. 

- < — , •; , I ■■< 
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I I hftw nlmidjMid. that thk prinee in an inlenral of p«a€6» bad a^nt Uf 
tuotber Tbearioes to Oljmpia, to dispute the prize of poetrr andtbe chariot- 
f vtce in bis name. When he arrived in the assembly, the beauty as well as 
•number of his chariots, and the magni6cence of his pavilion, embroidered 
.with gold and silver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the spectators. 
The ear was no less charmed when the poems of Dionysius were read. He 
tiad chosen exprrariy ibr the occasion, readers, called fa^Uid < with sonorous, 
•musical voices, who might be heard far and distinctly, and who knew bow to 

five a just emphasis and measure to the verses which they reoeated. At 
rst this had a very happv effect, and the whole audience were aeceived by 
the art and sweetness of the pronunciation. But that was soon at an end, and 
•the mind not long amused by the ears. The verses thenapoeared in all their 
ridicule. The audience were ashamed of having applaudea them ; and their 
jpn\9e was turned into laughter, scorn, and insult. To express tbeir contempt 
4ind indignation, they tore the rich pavilion of Dionysius in pieces. Lycias, 
ihe celebrated orator, who had come to the Olympic eames to dispute tbe 
prize of eloquence, which he had carried several times before, undertodc to 
prove, that it was inconsistent with the honour of Greece, the friend and as- 
ferter of liberty, to admit to share in the celebration of tbe sacred gannes, an 
impious tyrant who had no other thoughts than of subjecting all Greece to his 
INMver. Dionysius was not then afironted in that manner, but the event proved 
almost equally disgraceful to him. His chariots having entered the lists, were 
iJl of them carried out of the course by a headlong impetuosity, or dashed in 
pieces against one another. And to complete the misfortune, tbe galley, v^'^c^h 
cmrried the persons whom Dionysius had sent to the games, met with a violent 
«tonn, and did not return to Syracuse without great difficulty. When the 
pilots arrived there, out of hatred and contempt tor the tyrant, they reported 
throughout the city, that it was his vile poems, which bad occasioned so many 
miscarriages to the readers, racers, and even the ship itself. This bad success 
did not at all discourage Dionysius, nor make him abate any thin^ in his high 
opinion of his poetic talent. The flatterers, who abounded in bis court, did 
IK>t fail to insinuate, that such injurious treatment of his poems could proceed 
«D]y from envy, which always fastens upon what is most excellent ; and that 
aooner or later tbe invidious themselves would be constrained by demonstration 
to do justice to his merit, and acknowledge his superiority to all other poets.* 
. The extravagance of Dionysius in that respect was inconceivable. He was 
widoubtedly a great warrior, and an excellent captain ; but he fancied himself 
a much better poet, and believed that his verses were a far greater honour to 
l^m than all his victories. To attempt to undeceive him in an opinion so fa 
f ourable to himself, had been an ill way of making court to bim ; so that all 
the learned men and poets, who eat at his table in great numbers, seemed to 
lie in an ecstacy of admiration, whenever be read them his poems. Never, 
accordira^ to them, was there any thing to be compared with them ; all was 
neat, all noble in his poetiy ; all was majestic, or to speak more properly, 
fll divine.t 

' Fhiloxenus was tbe only one among them, who did not run with the stream 
iMo excessive praise and flatteiy. He was a man of great reputation, and ex* 
eelled in ditbyrambic poetiy. There is a stoiy told of him, which Fontaine 
ksm applied admirably, being at table with Dionysius, and seeing a very 
«naU bsh set before him, and a large one before the King, he laid his ear close 
la the little fish. He was asked the meaning of that pleasantry : '* I was in- 
quiring/* said he, *' about some al^irs that happened m the reign of Nereus ; 

tilt this young native of the floods can gii^e me no information ; yours is elder, 

•od>withottt doubt knows something oftbe matter." 

. Dionysius having read one day some of his verses to Pbiloxenw, and having 

prei^d him to give his opinion of them, he answei-ed with eiuire freedom, anu 
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tdi l»m iilajiily 4iii real sentiments. Dioi^siiis, ivho was no( aecwtomed l» 

Itich language, was extremely oflended ; and ascribire; his boldness to enir, 
Jgfa ve orders to carry him to 4be mines^ the eemmon jairbetng: so called. TK 
whole court were afflicted upon this acoount>, and solicited for the g^enerous pH* 
soner, whose release they obtained. He itas enlaiged the next daor> and WK 
stored to favour. 

At the entertainment made that day hj Dionysius for ihe same guests, Hrhidl 
^as a kind of ratification of the pardon, and at whtch they were for that rea>* 
son more than usually gay and cheerfiji ; after they had plentifully regaled a 
^reat while, the prince did not fail to introduce his poems into the oouversiK 
tion, which were the most frequent subject of it. He chose sonm passages, 
ivhich he had taken extraordinary pains in composing, and t^onceived to hb 
masterpieces, as was veiy discernible from the seff-sat is faction and c6mplft« 
cency he expressed while they were read. But his deligrht could not be pre- 
fect without the approbation of Philoxenus, upon which he set the greater va- 
jue, as it was not his ctislom to be so profuse of it as the rest. What bad 
passed the evening before was a suflficient lesson for the poet. When Diony 
sius asked his thoughts of the verses, Philoxenus made no answer ; but tuni>^ 
ing towards the guards, who always stood round the table^ he said in a seriou«| 
though humorous tone, without any emotion, ** Cariy me back io the mines.^ 
The prince took all the force and spirit of that ii^enious pleasantly, without 
being offended. The sprightliness of the conceit atonol for its rreedoiii^ 
v.hich at another time would have touched him to the quick, and made hin^ 
excessively angry. He only 2ai:ghed at it, but did not make it a cause of quai^ 
rel with the poet. 

He did not manifest the same temper upon a gross jest by Antiphon, whidi 
was indeed of a different kind, and seemed to argue a violent and Woody iV 
tention. The prince in conversation asked, which was the best kind of brass? 
After the company had given their opinions, Antiphon said, ** that was the best 
of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristc^iton Were made.* This witty 
expression, if it ma^r be called so, cost him his life.t 

The friends of Philoxenus, apprehending that his too^at liberty mignt bt 
•also attended with fatal consequences, represented to him in the most seriom 
manner, that those who live with princes must speak their language ; that they 
ha^e to hear any thing not agreeable to themselves; that whoever does net 
know how to dissemble, is not qualified for a court; that the favours and libe* 
ralities which Dionysius continually bestowed upon them, well deserved the 
return of complaisance ; that, in a word, with his blunt freedom, and plaiift 
truth, he was in danger of losing not only his fortune, but bis life. Philoxenut 
told them, that he would take their good advice, and for the ftjture give such ai 
tum to his answers, as should satisfy Dionysius without injuring truth. 

Accordingly, some time after, DicHiysius having read a piece of his compcMH 
Inf^ upon a veiy mournful subject, wherein he wisned to move compassion an4 
draw tears from the eyes of the audience, addressed himself again to Philoxe* 
nus, and asked him his opiniou of it. Philoxenus answered bim by one wor(|» 
OiKTf a, which in the Greek language has two different significations. In oim 
of them it implies mournful moving things, such as inspire sentiments of pigr 
and compassion ; in the other, it expresses sometbir^ very mean, defectiv^ 
pitiful, and miserable. Diotiysius, who was fond of his verses, and belifevm 
that every body must have the same good opinion of them^ took that word in 
the favourable construction, and was extremely satis&ed with Philoxenus. Tho 
rest of the company were not mistaken, but understood it in Ifae right senae 
though without explaining themselves. 

Nothir^ could cure his folly for versification. It appears from Diodorui 
Siculus,! that having sent his poems a second time to Olympia, they ii^ie 
. : ; — : : -^ 
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treated wMi fbe tame rfdkiile and contempft as before. Tbat news, wliicb 
could net be kopt fraoi him, tiirew him into an excess of melaniiiolj, which 
lie OHfld never |^t over, and turned soon aAer into a kind of madness and 
frenz/. He complained that envr and jealousj, the certain enemies of true 
merit, were always at war with him, and that all the world conspired to the 
ruin of^his reputation. He accused his best friends with the same design; 
some of them he put to death, and others he banished ; among whom were 
Leptinus his brother and Philistus, who had done him such great services, and 
to whom he was obliged for his power. The j retired to Thurium in I tahr , from 
whence they were lecalled some ti ne after, and reinstated in all their fortunes 
and his favour ; particularly Leptinus, who married the daughter of Dionysius, 

To rrmove his melancholy for the ill success of his verses, it was necessary 
to find some employment, with which his wars and buildingrs supplied him. 
He had formed a design of establishing powerful colonies in the part of Italy 
Situated upon the Adriatic sea, opposite to Ephus ; in order that bis fleet might 
not want a secure retreat, when ne should employ his forces on that side ; and 
with thb vietv he made an alliance with the iflyrians, and restored Alceles 
king of the M olossians to his throne. His principal design was to attack £pi- 
jijs ; and to make himself master of the immease treasures which had been 
for many ages amassing in the temple of Delpbos. Before he could set this 
project on foot, which required great preparations, he seemed to make an es- 
say of his genius for it, by another ot the same kind, though of much more 
easy execution. Having made a sudden irruption into Tuscany, under the 
pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very rich temple in the suburbs 
of Agyllum, a city of that countnr, and carried away a sum exceeding one 
thousand five hundred talents. He had occasion for money to support his great 
^pense at Syracuse, as well in fortifying the port, and to make it capable of 
receiving two hundred galleys, as to enclose the whole city with good walls, 
erect maguiBcent temples, and build a place of exercise upon the banks of the 
river Ana pus.* 

At the same time he formed the design of driving the Carthaginians entirely 
out of Sicily. A first victoiy which he gained put him almost in a condition 
to accomplish his project ; but the loss of a second battle, in which his brother 
Leptinus was killed, put an end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter into a 
treaty, by which he gave up several towns to the Carthaginians, and paid 
them great sums of money to reimburse their expenses in the war. An attempt 
which he made upon them some years afler» in taking advantage of the desola- 
tion occasioned by the plague at Carthage, was eoually unsuccessful, t 

Another victory of a very different kind, though not less desirable to him, 
made him amends, or at least comforted him for the ill-success of his arms. 
He had caused a tragedy of his to be represented at Athens for the prize in 
the celebrated feast of Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such a victory with 
the Athenians, who were the best judges of this kind of literature, seems to 
ajgue that the poetiy of Dionysius was not so mean and pitiful, and that it is 
very possible, the aversion of the Greeks for eveiy thing which came from a 
tyrant, had a |:reat share in the contemptuous sentence passed upon his poems 
in the Olympic games. However that may be, Dionysius received the news 
with inexpressible transports of joy. Public thanksgivings were made to the 
gods, the temples being scarcely capable of containira^ the concourse of tlie 
people. Nothing was seen throughout the city, but feaslir^ and rejoicing ; 
and Dionysius regaled all his friends with the most extraordinary magnificence. 
Self-satisfied to a degree that cannot be described, he believed himself at the 
summit of glory, and did the honours of his table with a gayety and ease, and 
ait the same lime with a grace and dignity, that charmed all the world. -He in- 
vited bis guests to eat and drink more bv his example than expressions, and 
carried the civilities of that kind to^«ich«B excess tbat«t tliecloseof 4hehaR« 
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^xu\ he was seized irith ▼iolent pams, occastoiH^d by an iDdi9e9lioii« of whidi 
it. was not difficult to foresee the consequence^.* 

Dfonysius had three children by his wife Doris, and four by Aristoanach^^ 
two of which were daughters, the one named Sophrosyne, the other Aret« 
Sophrosjrne was married to his eldest son, Dion3'sius the younger, whom bm 
had by his Locrian wife, and Arete ettpoused her brother Theorides. But Th^ 
orides dying soon, Dion naarried his widow Arete, who was his own niece.t 

As the distemper of Dionjsius left no hopes for his life, Dion took upon him 
to discourse to him upon his chiliren by Aristomache, who were at the same 
time his brothers-in-law and nephews, and to insinuate to him, that it was just 
to prefer the issue of his Syracusan wife to that of a stranger. But the phys^ 
clans, desirous of making their court to young Dionysius, the Locrian s son, 
for whom the throne was intended, did not give him time to alter his purposes 
for Dionysius having demanded a medicine that would make him sleep, they 
^ave him so strong a dose, as quite stupiHed his senses, and laid him in a steep 
that continued for the rest of his life. He had reigned ttiirtyi^igbt years. 

lie was certainly a prince of very gi-eat political aiKi military abilities, and 
had occasion for them ali in raising hioaself as he did from a mean condition 
10 so high a rank. Atler having held the sovereignty thirty-eight years, btt 
iransmilied it peaceably to a successor of his own issue and election ; and bad 
established his power upon such solid foundations, that his son, notwithstanding 
the sleuderness of his capacity for governing, retained it twelve years after his 
death. All which could not nave been effected without a great fund of merit 
as to his capacity. But what qualities could cover the vices which rendered 
him the object of his subjects' abhorrence ? His ambition knew neither law 
nor limitation ; his avarice spared notiiii^, not even the nuist sacred places^ 
his cruelty had often no regard to the amiiity of blood ; and his open and pfo- 
fessed impiety onl]^ acknowledged the Divinity to insult him» 

In his return to Syracuse with a very favourable wind, from pluoderii^ tho^ 
temple of Proserpine at Locris, '' See," said he tp kh friends with a smUe d 
conteinpt, '* how the immortal gods favour the. navigail^ioa of the sacrilegious^t'' 

Haviru^ occasion for money to carry pn the war against the Carthaginiaofti 
he plundered the temple of Jupiter, and took from thajt god a robe of 9o\m 
gold, which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given him out of the spoils of the 
Carthaginians. He even jested upon that occasion^ siiying, that a robe of go(<)- 
was much too heavy in summer, and too cold in wint^t^r ; and at the same tiom- 
ordered one of wool to be thrown over the god^s should^ers ; adding, that sucb 
a habit would he comjaaodlous in all seasons. | 

At another time he ordered the golden beard of ^culapius of Epidaqruft 
to be taken off: assigning as a reason, that it was veiy inconsistent for the ssSOk 
lo have a beard, when tlje father had none.§ 

He caused all the tables of silver to be taken out of the temples ; and as them 
was generally inscribed upon them, according to the custom of the Greeks, 
*' TO THE, GOOD ooM ;" he would, be said^ take. the benefit of their ooodnessu 

As ibr less prizes, such as cups, and cnnvns of gold, which the statues Mdk 
in their hands, he carried them off without any cej^emony ; saying, it was nol 
taking, but receiving them ; and that it was idle and ridiculous to ask the gods 
perpetually for good things, and tv) refuse th^m* when they held out tbein 
bands themselves to present them to you. Tb^ese spoils were carried by hi* 
order to the market, and sold at public sale ; and when he had got the money 
ibr tltem, he orderea proclamation to he made, that whoever had in tfaMsir cu»» 
tody any things taken out of sacred places, should restore Hiein entire wtthiti 
a limited time totlie temples from whence they were brought; adding in this 
manner to his inipiecy to the gods, injustice to man. 

The amazing precautions sniich Dionysius thought necessary to the secusif/ 
of his Ufe« show to what anxiety and apprebeosion he w^ abaftdoned. m. ' 
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m wtu nA tt bn robe a cuinai of bnM. He nerer bamneoed (be p«opfe bnf 
iwn the top of a high tower ; and tbooght proper to maxe bnnseff fnvnfhe* 
nble try beings inaccessible. Not darin^^ to confide in any of his friends or 
lelatiora, his guard was composed of slavey and stran^^ers. He went abroad 
C8 little as possible ; fear obliging bnn to cendenm himself to a kind of im- 
prisonment.^ These extraordinary precautions were used without d'oobf only 
at certain intenrals of his reign, when ireouent conspiracies against him bad 
tendered him more timid and suspicious than usual ; for at other tfmes we 
kave seen that he conversed freely enui^h with the people, and was accessi- 
ble even to familiarity. In those dark days of distrust and fear, be fancied 
Ibat he saw all mankind in arms against bim. A word which escaped bis 
bart>er, v/hx> boasted, by waj of jest« ^* that be held a razor at the tyrant's 
tfuroat ewerj week,** cost bim his life.t From thenceforth, in order not to 
abandon his head and life to the .hands of a barber, he made his daughters, 
iiough vei^ young, perform that despicable office ; and when they were more 
advanced in years, he took the scissors and razors from them, and taught them 
io silage off his beard with nut-shells. He was at last reduced to do himself 
Ibat office, not darine, it seems, to trust even his own daughters any loi^;er.| 
He never went into the chamber of his wires at vight, trll they hacf been first 
aearched with the utmost care and circumspection. His bed was surrounded 
with a very broad and deep trench, with a small draw-bridge over it for the 
•Dtrance. AAer having well locked and belted the doors of his apartment, 
be drew u[> the bridge, that he might sleep in security. Neither his brother, 
nor eveR his sons, eouM be admitted into his chamber without first cbangine 
Ibeir clothes, and being visited by the guards.§ Is passing one's days m su<£ 
a continual circle of distrust and terror, to live, to reign ? 

In the midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches, and surrounded witb 
ffeasures of every kind, during a reign of nearly forty years, notwithstanding 
all bis presents and prorasion, be never was capable ot makinr a sii^Fe friend. 
He passed bis life witb none but trembling slaves and sordid flatterers, and 
nerer tasted the joy of loving, or of being beloved, nor the charms of social 
truth and reciprocal coofidetice. This he owned himself upon an occasioa 
iioiunworthy of repetition. 

Pmnon ana Prthras had botb been educated in the principles of the Pytba* 
flprean philosophy, and were united to each other in the strictest ties of (rtend- 
Siifp, which they bad mutually sworn to observe witb inviolable fidelity, which 
was pit to a severe trial. One of them bein^ condemned to die by the tyrant, 
petitioned for permission to make a journey mto his own country, fosetSe his 
flftirs, promism to return at a fixed time, the other ^nerously offering to be 
bk secttrity. The courtiers, and Dionysins in particular, expected wttb im- 

Etience the event of so delicate and extraordinary an adventure. Ttie day 
ed for bis return drawing nigfa, and he not appearing, every body began to 
blaro» the rash and imprudent zeal of bis frierk), who bad bound himself in 
soch a manner. But he, far from expressing any fear or concero, replred with 
Ininoiiillity in his looks, and confidence in hia expressions, that he was as- 
aureo bis friend would return, as he accordingly did upon tbe day and hour 
agreed. The tyrant, struck witb admiration at so uncommon an instanee of 
idelity, and soffened witb the view of so amiable a union, granted him bis life, 
and desired to be admitted as a third person into their friendship.il 

He expressed witb equal ingenuity, on another occasion, what ne ttiougbt of 
bis condition. One of his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually extol- 
ling with raptui^ his treasures, grandeur, the numberof his troops, the extent 
^f bis dominions, the magnificence of his palaces, and the universal abundance 
of ail good things and enjoyments in his possession ;^ always repeating (hat 
laever man was £»ppier than Dionysius. *• jBecauseyouare of that opinion," 
aaid the tyrant to lum one day, ** will you taste, anci make proof of my feU- 
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tlljr in p^^rwn f * The offer was accepted with joy. Damocles was placect 
cipon a golden bed, covered with carpets of ine!>timaDle value. The side-ooarcb 
were loaded with vessels of gold and silver. The most beautiful slaves in 
the most splendid habits stood around, watchira; the least signal to serve him. 
The most exquisite essences and perfumes had not been spared. The tablo' 
wa's spread with proportionate magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and 
looked upon himself as the happiest man in the world ; when unfortunately,' 
<:astin^ up his eyes, he beheld over his head the point ot a sword, which hunff 
from the roof by a single horse-hair. He was immediately seized with a cola 
sweat ; every tbii^ disappeared in an instant ; he could see nothing but tb« 
swcrd, nor thmk of any thing but his danger. In the height of bis fear he de* 
»ired permission to retire, and declared tnat he would be happy no longer : a 
very natural image of the life of a tyrant. And yet Dionysius reigned, as I 
have observed before, thirty-eight years.* 



CHAPTER IL 

This chapter includes the history of Dionysius the younger, tyrant of Synn 
cuse, son ot the former ; and that of Dion his near relation. 

SECTION I. — DIOHTSIUS THE YOUNGER SUCCEEDS HIS FATHER. HE INVITEa 
PLATO TO HIS COURT. # 

DioNTSius the elder was succeeded by one of his sons of bis own name^ 
oommoiily called Dionysius the youfiger.f After his father's funeral had bepn 
solemnized with the utmost magnificence, he assembled the people, and de« 
sired that they ^vbuld have the same good inclinations for him as they had mani- 
fested towards his father. They were very different from each other in thetv 
character: lor the latter was as peaceable and calm in his disposition, as tliH» 
former was active and enterprisir^ : which would have been no disadyahtagii 
to bis people, had that mildness and moderation been tbe effect of a wise and 
judicious understanding, and not of natural slotb and indolence of temper.! . 

It was surprising to see Dionysius the younger take quiet possession of tbv^ 
tyranny after the death of his father, as of a right of inheritance, notwithstand*^ 
ifig the passion of the Syraeusans for liberty, which could not but revive upof» 
so favourable an occasion, and the weakness of a young prince uhdistin«!^ishe(| 
by h]9 merit, and void of experience. It seemed as if the last years, ot the eU 
der Dionysius, who had applied himself towards the close of hisJife in making 
his subjects taste the advantages of his government, had in some measure r»» 
coDciled them to tbe tyranny ; especially after his exploits by sea and land'had 
acquired him a mat reputation, and infinitely exalted the gloiy of the Syrat; 
cusan power, which he nad found means to render formidable to Carthage it*f 
self, as well as to tbe most powerful states of Greece and Italy. Besider 
which, it was to be feared, that should they attempt a change in the government, 
tl^ sad consequences of a civil war might deprive them of all those advaos 
tf^es ; and at tbe same time the gentle and humane disposition of young Dio*^ 
iiysius gave them reason to entertain the most favourable hopes for the njtui^*' 
lie thereibre peaceably ascended his father's throne.§ 

Dion, the bravest, and at the same time the wisest of the Syraeusans, hfO" 
ther-tn-kiw of Dionysius, might have been of great support to bim, had he 
known how to make use of his counsels. In the first assembly held by Dio* 
nystus and alt hit friends, Dion spoke in so wise a manner upon what was n^^- 

* Cie. TuM. Q,att«L 1. t. b. 61, 69. t A. M. S093. Ant J. C. S73. Diad. 1. xr. p. 98» 

X Id«M« I. nvi. p. 410» ^ 

f Th« historjr of EQg;lan4 presents lomeUiiaf similar Id Uiit to the famous Cromwell, who died io hit 
Wl widi «&.intieh trAiM^illit]^ «• the best of priaees, and was interred wtth the tame hdMurs and pempM 
thm aoit lawfijl •oTereigji. Hichard bis ion tueeeeded bin and waa Cgr mmm tia* ia |i(««l •uUieci^ 
wiOk bit MUtt tkotif b 1« bad mi an/ of bi« great ^aaUtMt 
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ccMaiy and expedient in Ibe pmenC conjimcture, as shovred (iidt Ae rest tren 
fike infanto in oompariaon with bim, and, in regard to a just boldness and free« 
(bin of soeecb, were no more than despicable slares of the tyraanj, sdelj 
employ ea in (he abject endeavour of pl^^sing the prince. But what surfM-ised 
apa amazed them most was, that Dion, at a time when the whole court were 
struck with terror at the prospect of the storm forming on the side of Carthage, 
niid just ready to break upon Sicily, should insist, that if Diooysius dkrsired 
peace, he would embark immediately for Africa, and dispel this tempest to his 
satisfaction ; or if be preferred the war, that Le woald himself furnish and 
maintain 6fty galleys of three benches, completely equipped lor service.* 

Dionysius greatly admiripg and eitolliiig bis generous magnanimity, professed 
the hifl:be8t gpratitude to him for bis zeal and affection ; but the courtieis who 
looked upon Dion^s magnificence as a reproach to themselves, and his great 
power as a diminution of their own, took immediate occasion from thence to 
calumniate hiin, and spared no discourse that might influence the young prince 
agauvl hiou They insinuated, that in making himself strong at sea, he would 
open his way to the tyranny ; and that he designed to transport the sovereignty 
on board bis vessels to his nephews,, the sons of Aristomacoe. 

But what displeased them most with Dion, was his manner of life, which 
was a continual reproach to theirs. For these courtiers having presently in- 
SJiMiated themselves, and got the ascendency of the young t]^rant, who bad been 
wsetchedly educated, thought of nothing but of supplying htm perpetually with 
iie%T amusements, keeping bira always employed in feasting, abandoned to wo- 
men and all manner of raamefol pleasures. In the beginning of his w^ign be 
made a debauch which continued for three months ; during which time, his 
palace, shut against all (tersons of sense and reason, was crowded with drunk- 
ards» and resounded with nothing but low buffoonery, obscene jests, lew^ 
so^gs, dances, roasouerades, and every kind of gross and dissohite extrava- 
gance. It is thefefore natural to believe, that nothing couki be more offensive 
aiad disgusting to them than the presence of Dion, who indnlged in ncMie of 
these pleasures. For which reason, painting his virtues in soda of the ooWnrs 
of vice as were most likdy to disguise them, they found means to calumniate 
bim with the prince, and to make hb gravity pass for arroranc«^, and hisfree- 
dom of speech for insolence and sedituxi. If^ he advanced anv wise cmmad, 
tbej treated him as a sour pedagogue, who took upon him to obtrude his lee- 
hu£», and to school his prince without beii^ asked ; and if he refused i% share 
In the debauch with the rest, they called him a misanthrc^, a splenetic melaa- 
cboly wretch, who from the fantastic height of virtue looked oown with con- 
fempton the rest of the world, of whom he set himself up for the censor.t 

^ And indeed it must be confessed, that he had naturally somethjng aust^e and 
rijg^id in his manners and behaviour, wbidt seemed to argue a hauffhtiness of 
natufe, very likely to disgust a jroung prince, nurtored from his infancy amid 
flatteries and submissions. But his best friends and those who were most nearly 
attached to him, full of admiration for his integrity, fortitude, and nobleness 
of sentiments, represented to him, that for a statesman, whe^ ought to know 
liow to adapt himself to the different diflKisitions of mea^ and to apply thesn 
to his purposes, bis temper was too harsh and forbidding^. Plato afterwaids 
took pains to correct that defect in hkn, by makii^ him intimate with a phi- 
losofmerof a gay and polite torn of mind, whose conyersatioo was vejy proper 
to inspire him with more easy and insinuatiiif manners. He observes also 
upon that failii^, in a letter to him, wherein he speaks in this manner : ^^ con- 
aider, I beseech you, that you are censufed with being defioient in point of 
frood nature and affability ; and be fully assured, that the most certain means Ic 
Itie success of aflfairs, is to be agreeable to the persons with whom we have to 
act A haughty deporunent keeps people at a distance, and obliges a man 
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to nan his life in solilude.''* IfnAvnlk^wMtig thi» defect fce-centiinied to b« 
higk\y considered at court ; where kii mp^HriDr abilities and transcenditul 
merit made him absolute] j necesaaijr^ especially at a tjoM when the state was 
threatened with great danger and emeigeiiey. 

As be believed that all the yioes of young Dionysius were the effect of \\s 
bad education^) and entire ignorance of h«s duty, ne conceived justly, ttiat Dm 
best remedy would be« to associate him, if possible, widi persons of wit and 
sense, whose solid, but agreeable conversation, might at once instruct and dn 
vert him, for the prince did not «at«raHy want capability and gjenius.f 

The sequel will show that Diooysius the younger had a natural propensity 
to what was good and virtuous, and a tasfle and capacity for arts and sciences. 
He knew how to set a value upon ibe merits and talents by wbicb men are 
distii^uished. He delighted in conversing with persons of ability, and from 
his correspondence with them, snade himself capable of the highest improve 
ments. He went so far as to familiarize the throne with the sciences, which 
of themselves have little or no access to it ; and by rendering them in a maA- 
Rer bis favourites, be gave them courage to make their appearance in courts. 
His protection was the patent of nobility, by which he raised them to honour 
and distinction. Nor was he insensible to the joys of friendship. In private. 
he was a good parent, relation, and master, and acquired the affection of all 
who approached him. He wa» >iDt naturally inclined to violence or crueltf^ 
and it might be said of him, that he was rather a tyrant by succession and (&- 
heritance, than by temper and inclination. 

We may hence conclude that he might have made a very tolerable prince, 
(not to say a good one,) had an early and proper care been taken to cultivate 
the happy disposition which he brought with him into the world. But his 
father, to whom all merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, industH- 
ousl^ suppressed in hkn all tendency to goodness, and every noble and elevated 
sentimenU hy a base and obscure education, with the view of preventing his 
attempting any thing against himself. It was theiefore desirable that a penMih 
ot Pion^s character should be thrown in the way of Diof^sius, or rather, that 
the prince should be impressed with a desire to tind such a friend. 

This was what Dion laboured al with wonderful address. He often talked 
to him of Plato, as the most pnofound and illustrious of philosophers, whose 
merit he bad experienced, and to whom ho was obliged for aH be knew. He 
enlai|!:ed upon the elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, the 
amiableness of his character, and the chnrms of his conversatbn. He repfo^ 
sented him particularly as tbe man of the world most capable of formir^ hirn 
in the arts of governing, upon whidi his own and the people's happiness de* 
pended. He told him, that his subjects^ etwemed for the future with lenity 
and iodulgooce, as a good father governs Bis family, would voluntarily render 
that obedience to bis moderation and justice, which force and violence extorted 
from them against their will ; and that hy such a conduct he would, from a 
tyrant, become a just king, to whom all submission would be paid out of 
affection and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much these discourses, introduced in conversation fropn 
time to time, as if by accident, without affectation, or the appearance of any 
premeditated design, inflamed the young prince with the desire of knowing 
and conversing with Plato. He wrote to him in tbe most importunate and 
obliging manner to that purpose; be despatched couriers after couriers to 
hasten bis voyage ; while riato, who apprehended the consequences, and had 
little hopes of any STOod effect from it, protracted the affaiir,and without abso* 
lutely refusing, sufficiently intimated, that he eould not resolve upon it withool 
doing violence to himself: The obstacles and difficukies made to j^ie youngs 

* *H5' d<j9a$Ci 01 f^niiia {uvjods. PiaiU Kpist. ir.-«M. .D«Mcr tmmlatM the** w«Mt,«» pnd« .« alwHT« 
tlie companioQ of ■ol'itade.** I have shown winreia this Tenioa b faultjr.-~Art of 4««eliiais the Bcllts 
Letlr>i.VoLlfl. p 606. I 

n * t Plu*- » ^*09- 9- K3. Plat. JRiMit. rii. Sr7. 438. 
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priaM^ MvetC, were so far (rom dimstine him, that they only serred, a& it 
conraoolr oappens, to inflame liis denre. The Pythagorean philosophers of 
GiecM M^or in Italy joioed their entreaties with his and Dion's, who, on his 

Krt, redoubled his instances, and used the strongest aiguments to conquer 
ito's repufn»nce* ** This is not," said he, ** the concern of a private per 
•on, but of a powerful prince, whose change of manners will have the same 
eflect throi^^hout bis whole dominion, with the extent of which you are not 
«nacquainted. It is himself who makes all these advances ; who importunes 
and solicits yon to come to his assistance, and employs the interest ofall your 
friends to that purpose. What more favourable conjuncture could we expect 
from the divine providence, than that which offers itself? Are you not afraid 
diat your delays will give the flatterers who surround the youn^: prince, the 
opportunity of drawing bim over to themselves, and of seducing him to change 
hit resolution ? What reproaches would you not make yourself, and what dis- 
honour would it not be to philosophy, should it ever he said, that Plato, whose 
ttNinBels to Dionysitts might have established a wise and eauitable government 
B Sicily. abaiHloned it to all the evils of tyranny, rather than undergo the fa- 
tigues of a voyage, or from 1 know not what other imagmair diflrcultJes ?^ 

t^lato could not resist solicitations of so much force, v anquished by the 
consideration of his own character, and to obviate the reproach of bis being a 
philosopher in words only, without hav ing ever shown himself such in his ac- 
fioos, and conscious besides of the great advantages which Sicily might acquice 
from his voyage, he suffered himself to be persuaded.* 

Tkt flatterers oi the court of Dionysius, terrified with the resolution be had 
taken, contrary to their remonstrances, and fearing the presence of I^ato, the 
conseouences of which they foresaw, united against him as their common ene 
any* They rightly judged, that if, according to the new maxims of govern 
neot, all tnings were to be measurRd by the standard of true merit, and no 
favour to be expected from the prince out for the services done to the state^ 
they bad nothing farther to expect, and might wait their whole Hves at court tc 
no manner of purpose. They therefore spared no pains to render Plato's voy- 

g;e ineffectual, thoi^ they were not able to prevent it. They pre va fled upon 
ionysius to recall rhilistus from banishment, who was not only an able soldier, 
but a great historian, very eloquent and learned, and a zealous advocate for 
the tyranny. They hoped to nnd a counterpoise in bim against Plato and hfs 
philosophy. Upon his bein^ banished by Dionysius the elder, on some per- 
sonal dikCiUtent, he retired Into the city of Adna, where it was believea he 
composed die greatest part of his writings. He wrote the history of Egypt in 
twelve Looks, that of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionysius the tyrant in six ; all 
which works are entirely lost.) Cicero praises him much, and calls him Thu* 
cydides the L^s, ^* pene pusillus Tbucydides,*']; to signify that be copied 
aAer that author not unhappily. The courtiers at the same time made com* 
piaiiits against Dion tc Dionysius, accusing him of having held conferences with 
Herodotus and Heraclides, the secret enemies of that prince, upon measures 
for subverting the tyranny. 

This was the state of afiairs when Plato arrived in Sicily. He was received 
with infinite caresses, and with the highest marks of honour and respect. Upon 
liis landing, he found one of the princess chariots, equally magnificent in its 
horses ana ornaments, waiting. for him. The tyrant offered a sacrifice, as if 
some singular instanoi of good fortune had befallen him ; nor was he mistaken, 
for a wise man, who is capable of |^iving..a prince good counsels, is a treasure 
of inestimable value to a whole nation. But the worth of such a person is rare- 
ly known, and noore rarely applied to -the uses which might be made of it.§ 

"* • Plat. p. 983. f Diod. 1. xiii. n. 3-39. 

I Hmie (Thseydldem) comeeatm est STraenriuf Philittat, qui euoi Pioaysii tjranoi fMiniUariMiaKM c»* 
mi, otMMi MMi ••■■■•npiitiB kittMia •eribcMia, maximeqa* ThacTdidem est, ricut mihi ridetnr. imitetMi, 
Cic.4e0rat.l.M-B-6''« • 

•Mh» ia» cMber, ft^utm, brtTii. pea* pasUloi ThacjdidM—ad. Spilt. «Hl. U ^> Flwt. i. ft 
[PI«I.HiUM>ii.p.9ea 
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ftppfied himself entirely to bis lessons and counsels. But as he bad improved in- 
fimtely from the precepts and example of Socrates bis master, the mo«t c%-' 
pable of all the pazan world in forming the mind for a right taste of truth, bn 
took care to adapt liimself with wonderful address to the youi^ tjrknt's hu- 
mour, avoiding all direct attacks upon his passions ; takii^ pains to acquim 
his confidence o^r kind and insinuating behaviour ; and particularly endeavour- 
ing to render virtue amiable, and at the same time triumphant over vic^ 
vi^hicb keeps mankind in its chains by the sole force of allurement, pleasures, 
and voluptuousness. 

The change was sudden and surprising. The young prince, who had abatv 
doned himself t*ll then, to idleness, pleasure, and luxury, and was ignorant of 
all the duties of his character, the inevitable consequence of a dissolute liA^ 
awaking as from a lethargic sleep, bc^an to open his eyes, to have some idea 
of the be-suty of virtue, ^nd to relish the refined pleasure of conversation, equaW 
ly solid and agreeable. He was now passionately fond of learning and instruo- 
tion, as be had once been averse and repu|^nant to them. The court, which 
always imitates the prince, and follows his inclinations in every thing, entered 
into the same way of thinking. The apartments of the palace, like so many 
schools of ffeometiT, were full of the dust made use of by the professors of that 
science in tracing their figures ; and in a very short time the study of philosophy^ 
and of every kind of literature, becnpme the reigning and universal taste. 

The great benefit of thesf studies in regani to a prince, does not consiBt 
alone in storir^ his mind with an infinity of the most curious, useful, and of\en 
necessary notions of things, but has the farther advantage of abstracting hiin> 
self from idleness, indolence, and the frivolous amusements of a court ; of ha- 
bituating him to a life of application and reflection ; of inspirir^ him with a 
passion to inform himself in the duties of the sovereignty, and to know tb» 
characters of such as have excelled in the art of reigning ; in a word, of making 
himself capable of governing the state in his own person, and of seeing every 
thing with his own eyes ; that is to say, to be indeed a king; but wnat th« 
courtiers and flatterers are almost always unanimous in opposing^ 

They are considerably alarmed by a word that escaped Dionysius, and 
showed how much he was affected with the discourses he had heard upon th« 
happiness of a king, regarded with tender affection by bis people as their com* 
mon father, and the wretched condition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and do- 
test. Some days after Plato's arrival, was the anniversary, on which a solemn 
sacrifice was offered in the palace for the prince's prosperity. The herald 
having prayed to this effect according to custom, *' that it would please the 
gods to support the tyranny, and preserve the tyrant :" Dionysius, who was 
not far from him, and to whom these terms beg^n to grow odious, called out to 
him aloud, '* will you not give over cursing me?*' Philistus and his party wera 
infinitely alarmed at that expression, and judged from it, that time and habit 
must give Plato an irresistible influence over Dionysius, if the correspondence 
of a few days could so entirely alter his disoosition. They therefore set them* 
selves to work upon new and more efliectuuJ stratagems against him. 

They be^an b^ turning the retired life which Dionysius led with Plato, anci 
the studies in which he employed him^^elf, into ridicule, as if intended to make 
a philosopher ot him. Hut that was not all ; they laboured in concert to rern 
der the zeal of Dion and Plato suspected, and even odious to him. They repre* 
sented them as impertinent censors and imperious pedagogues^ who assumed 
an authority over him, which neither consisted with his age nor rank.* It is 
no wonder that a youn^ prince like Dionysius, who with the moat excellent 
natural parts, and am'dst the best examples, would have found it difficult to 
have supported himself, should at length give way to such artful insinuationi 
in a couK that had long been infected, where there was no emulation but to 

* Tf»!>|M »t ♦ujMn»tlioao> dicom vita c*M>re«» paMicoi pwif ogo«. S<d>c. Ef>M.«ikiufc' " 



dcel in Tictt aad wAmn Im wm oontiaiHilly be«ie|^ by a crowd offfattereit 
jaceMantly pniikv and adroiriiv him in eveiy tbinf^.* 

But IbepriocipaT application of the ceortjere was to dectr the character and 
conduct ol Dion hioMelfv not aepanteiy, nor by whispers, but altogether, and 
m puhlic. They talked openly, and to whoever woakl give them the hearing', 
that it was visibie* Dion made use of Platoon eloquence to insimiate and enchant 
Dioimius, with a design to diaw him into a voluntaiy resigoation of the throne, 
that be mi^ht lake pessetsion of it for his nephews, the chiraren of Aristomacke, 
and establish them w the sovereign^* They added, that it was renr extraor- 
dinary and afflicting, that the Athenians, who had formerly invaded Sicily with 
great ibfces both by sea and land, which had all perished there without being 
able to take Syncuae, should now with a single sophist attain their point, »nd 
subvert the tyranny of Dionysius, by peisuading biro to dismiss the ten thousand 
strangers of his guanis ; to lay aside his fleet of four hundred galleys, which 
he always kept in readiness for service ; and to disband his ten thousand horse, 
and the greatest part of his foot ; for tbe sake of going to find in the academy, 
the place where Plato taup^t, a pretended sapretne good, not explicable, and 
lo make himself happjr in miaginatioii by the study of ^ometr^, while he aban- 
dkmed to Dion ana bis nephews a real and sutratantial felicity, consisting in 
cmpirsy richaa* lusuiy and pleasuve. 

SECTION II« — ^BAVISHMERT OF DIOIT. 

The courtiers, intent upon making the best use of eveiy faroarable moTnent, 
continually besieged the young pnnce, and, concealing their secret motives 
under the appearance of zeal Tor his service, and an affected moderation in 
regard to Dkmi, incessantly advised him (o take proper measur3s for tlie secu- 
rity of bis life and throne. Such repeated discourses soon raised in the mind 
of Dionysius the most violent suspicions of Dion, which presently increased 
into fierce resentment, and broke out in an open rupture. Letters were pri- 
vately brought to Dionysius, written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambassadors, 
wherein he tells them, ^* that when they should treat of peace with Dionysius, 
he would advise them not to open the conferences but in ms presence ; because 
he would assist them in making their treaty more firm and lastir^." Dionysius 
lead these letters to Philistus ; and having concerted with him what Tneasures 
to take, he amused Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led him 
alone to the sea-side below the citaoel, where he showed him his letters, and 
accused him of having entered into a league against him with the Carthagi- 
nians. Dion would have justified himself, but he refused to hear biro, and 
made him immediately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to cariy 
him to the coast of Italy, and to leave htm tbens. Dion immediately after set 
sail for Peloponnesus.t 

So hard and unjust a treatment could not fail of making a great noise, and 
the whole city declared against it ; especially as it was reported, though with- 
out foundation, that Plato had been put to death.]; Dionysfus, who appre- 
hended the consequences, took pains to appease the public discontent, and to 
obviate complaints. He gave Dion's relations two vessels to transport to him, 
ih Peloponnesus, his riches and numerous family ; for he had the equipage 
of a kir^.§ 

As s(K)n as Dioq was gone, Dionysius made Plato change his lodging, and 
brought him into the citadel ; in appearance to do him honour, but in reality 
lo assure himself of his perseo, and prevent him from ^<Ar^ to join Dion. In 
bringing" Plato near to him, he might also have in v*ew the opportunity of 
hearing bim more frequently andooore commodiously. For, charmed with the 
delights of his conversation, and studious of pleasing him in everj thing, and 
to merit his affection, he had conoMved an esteem, or rather passion for him» 

• Vi« afftibiiB honettit pudor retinetur, oedum inter cerUniina ntiorum pudicitiJUMit JBodetUa. aat ami" 
«aanpi«b*MmMr*ftretiir.-.Taeit. ▲niua.l.iT.c.lS. ' ^^ ^ 
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y/Atch roae eren to jeafaui^, but a J^aleuijr af th»t i^ioboea ihstk coM «ier 
neither compaaioa nor rival* He was for tngiOMiiiflr Um entMj to hanaeif, 
for reig^ning solely in bis thoug^hts and affi^ctifMis, 9/jd for beiog the only object 
of his love and esteem : be seemed contoat to give bim all bis treasnfea and 
authority, provided be would but love bim better than Dion, and not pilfer the 
latter^s friendship to his* Plutarch has reason to call this passion a tyrannic 
affection.* Plato bad much to suffer from it ; for it bad all the symptoms of 
the most ardent jealousy. Sometimes it was all friendsbipycaresses^ and fond 
respect, with an unbounded effusion of heart, and an endless swell of tender 
sentiments ; sometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce passion, and wild 
emotion ; and soon ailer it sunk into repentaacey.excuses, tears, and humble 
entreaties of pardon and forgiveaess.f 

About thb time a war broke out, vfny advanta^peously for Plato, which obliged 
Dionysius to restore him his liberty, and send him home. At his departure, be 
would have laden him with presents, but Plato refused them, contenting bita- 
self with his promise to recall Dion the following spring. He did not keep 
his word, and only sent him his revenues, desiring Plato in bis letters to excuse 
bis breach of promise at the time specified, and to impute it only to the war. 
He assured him, that as soon as peace should be concluded, Dion should return ; 
upon condition, however, that be sliould continue quiet, and not iatenneddlein 
affairs, nor endeavour to lessen bim in the opinion of the Greeks. ^ 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to see the games at Olympia, where he 
happened to lodge among strangers of distinction. He ate and passed whole 
days with them, bebavlpe himself in a plain and simple manner, without ever 
mentioning Socrates or the academy, or making himself known in any thing, 
except that his name was Plato. The strainers were overjoyed with having 
met with so kind and amiable a companion ; but as be never talked of any 
thing out of common conversation, they had not the most remote idea that he 
was the philosopher whose reputation was so universal. When the games were 
over, they went with him to Athens, where be provided them with lockings. 
They bad scarcely arrived there, when they desired him to carry them to sec 
the famous philosopher of his name, who bad been the disciple of Socrates. 
JPiato told them, smiling, that be was the man ; upon which the strangers, sur- 
prised at their having possessed so inestimable a treasure witbout knowing it, 
were much displeased with, and secretly reproached themselves for not having 
discerned the great merit of the man, through the veil of simplicity and mo< 
desty which he nad thrown over it, while they admired him the mare upon that 
account. 

The time Dion passed at Athens was not lost. He emjployed it chiefly in 
the study of philosophy, for which he had a great taste, and which was becotne 
his passion.^ H'f knew, however, which is not very easy , how to confine.it within 
just bounds, and never gave himself up to it at the expense of any duty.6 It 
was at the same time Plato made him contract a particular friendship with his 
nephew Speusip[)us, who, uniting the easy and insinuating manners of a cour- 
tier with the gravity of a philosopher, knew bow to associate mirth and innocent 
pleasure with the most serious afiairs,and by that character, very rarely finind 
among men of learning, was the most proper of all men to soften what was too 
rou^h and austere in the temper of Dion. 

While Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give the public games, 
and to have tragedies performed at the feast of Bacchus, which was usually 
attended with great magnificence and expense, fnom an extraordinaiy emula- 
tion which had grown into fasbfon. Dton dei&ayed the whole cbaige. Plato, 

t III amore hme omaU iwnfd viii* ; •utpicMMMv.iaunioiiiai, mjorw, Mmmi, b«lliHii, pu nnam-^^T*' 
."•nt. ia Eunuch. 
la wnof* k«e mnt maU«b«1lum, p*! nMPsam. — Horat. 

} Plul. in Dion. p. 9"^ 
i RctiouitQue, quod ett difficUlMnum, ex s&pi^ alia mo<lttia.-«TacU. ia Vit. Ajfic. iu4« 



wIm>^ WM fliiidioni of all nocuioiif of ^mducmgr tHm to llie pdSHc, fvastufrU 
pleated to retig;n that honour to him, » his magDificence mig^bt make him still 
better beloved and esteemed b^ the Athenians. 

Dion visited all the other cities of Greece, where he was present at aTI their 
feasts and assemblies, and conversed with the mcist eicellent wits, and the most 
profound statesmen. He was not distin^ished in company by the loftiness 
and pride too common in persons ufbis rank, but, on the contrary, by Bn unaf* 
fected, simple and modest air; and especially hj the elevation of his genius, 
the extent of his knowledge, and the wisdom of his reflections. All cities paid 
him the highest honours, and the Lacedemonians declared him a citizen of 
Sparta, wiuiout regard to the resentment of Dtonysius, though he actually as- 
sisted them at that time with a powerful supply in their war against the The- 
bans. So many marks of esteem and distinction alarmed the tyrant 'sjealou^. 
He put a stop to the remittance of Dion's revenues, and ordered them to be 
received by his own officers. 

After Dionysius had put an end to the war in which he was engaged in Sicily, 
but>of which history relates no circumstance, he was afraid that nis treatm«>nt 
of Plato would prejudice the philosophers against him, and make bim pass for 
their enemy. For this reason, he invited tliie most learned men of Italy to his 
court, where he held tieqiient assemblies, in which, out of a foolish ambition, 
be endeavoured to eicel them all in eloauence and profound knowledge ; re- 
peating, without application, such of Plato's discourses as be retained. But 
as he had those discourses only by rote, and his heart had never been rightly 
a fleeted with them, the source of his eloquence was soon exhausted. He theu 
perceived what he had lost, by not liavinr made a better use of that treasure of 
wisdom once in his possession, and under bis own foof, and by not having heard to 
their full extent, the admirable lecturesof the greatest philosopher in the world * 

As in tyrants eveiy thing is violent and irregular, Dionysius was suddeiiry 
seized with an excessive desire of aeejnf Plato again, and used all means for 
that purpose. He prevailed upon Arcbitas, and the other Pytfaagoreaii philo- 
sophers, to write to nim, that he might return with all manner of security ; and 
to be bound for the performance of all the promises which had been made to 
him. They deputea Archidemus to Plato; and Dionysius sent at the same 
time two galleys of three benches of oars, with several of his friends on board, 
to entreat his compliance. He also wrote letters to him with his own hand, h 
which lie frankly declared, that if he would npt be persuaded to come to Sicily, 
Dion had nothing to expect from him ; but if be came, that he might entirely 
dispo!«e of every thing in his power. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his wife and sister, who 
pressed him to prevail upon Plato to make the voyage, and to satisfy the im- 
patience of Dionysius, that he might have no new pretexts against him upon 
that account. Wliatever repugnance Plato had to it, he could not resist the 
warm solicitations made to him', and determined to go to Sicily for the third 
time, at seventy years of age. 

His arrival gave the people new hopes, who flattered themselves that hrs 
wisdom would at length overthrow the tyranny, and the joy of Dionysius was 
inexpressible. He appointed the apartment of *he gardens for bis lodging, the 
most honourable in the palace, and bad so much ccnfidence in him, that be 
suffered his access to him at all hours, without being searched, a favour which 
was not frranted to any of his best friends. 

After the first salutations were over, Plato was for enterii^bto Dion's aflfeir, 
which he had much at heart, and which was the principal motive of his yoy- 
age. But Dionysius put itoff" at first ; to which ensued complamts and mur- 
murings, though not outwardly expressed for some time. The tyrant took great 
care to conceal his sentiments upon that head, endeavouring by all manner of 
bonouwandliy all possible regard and complacency, to abate his friendship 
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Ibr Dion. Pblo (Mssembled on his side ; and though extremely shocked at so 
iiotiM*k>U9 a breach of faiths he kept his opinion to hiinself. 

While they were upon these terms, and believed that nobody penetrated 
their secret. Helicon of Cyzicum, one of Plato's particular friends, foretold, 
that on a certain day there would, be an eclipse of the sun ; which, happening 
exactly at the hour be predicted, so much surprised and astonished Dionysius, 
a proof that he was no ^at philosopher, that he made him a present of a talent. 
AristippuSf jesting upon that occasion, said, that he had also something very in- 
credible and extraordinary to foretell. Upon being pressed to explain himself, 
** I prophesy," said he, '" that it will not be \onz Before Dionysius and Plato, 
who seem to agree so well with each other, will be enemies. 

Dionysius verified this prediction ; for, being weary of the constraint be laid 
upon himself, he ordered all Dion's lands and elfects to be sold, and applied the 
inoriey to his own use. At the same time he made Plato quit the apartments 
in the garden, and gave him another lodging without the castle in the midst of 
hiS guards, who had lon^ hated him, and would have been glad of an opportu- 
nity to kill him, because he had advised Dionysius to renounce the tyranny, to 
disband them, and to live without any other guard than the love of his people. 
Plato was sensible that he owed his life to the tyrant's favour, who restrained 
the fur^ of his guard. 

Architas,>the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, who was the principal 
person and supreme magistrate ofTarentum, had no sooner heard of Plato's 

freat danger, than he sent ambassadors with a galley of thirty oars to demand 
tm from Dionysius, and to remind him, that he came to Syracuse only upon 
bis promise, and that of all the Pythagorean philosophers, who had engaged 
far his safety ; that therefore he could- not retain him aa^ainst his will, nor suffer 
any insult to be offered to his person, without a manifest breach of faith, and 
al/solutely forfeiting the opinion of all honest men. These just remonstrances 
awakenea a sense of shame in the tyrant, who at last permitted Plato to return 
to Greece. 

Phik>sophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him. To the conversa- 
tions, as agreeable as useful, to that taste and passion for the arts and sciences, 
to the grave and judicious reflections of a profoundly wise politician, idle con- 
versation, frivolous amusements, and a stupid indolence, entirely averse from 
every thing serk>us or reasonable, were seen to succeed. Gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery, resumed their empire at the court, and transformed it from 
the school of virtue, which it had been under Plato, into the real stable of Circe.* 

SECTION III. — ^DION SETS OUT TO DELIVER SYRACUSE. HIS DEATH. 

Whew Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionysius threw off all reserve, and married 
his sister, Arete, Dion's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. So unworthy 
a treatment, was, in a manner, the signal of the war. From that moment Dion 
resolved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to reverse himself of ail tho 
wrongs he had done him. Plato did all in his power to make him change his 
resolution ; but finding his endeavours ineflectual, he foretold the misfortunes 
he was' about to occasion, and declared, that he must expect neither assistance 
nor I'elief from him ; that as he had been the guest and companion of Dionysius, 
had lodged in his palace, and joined in the same sacrifices with him, he should 
never forget the duties of hospitality; and at the same time, not to be wanting 
in his friendship for Dion, that he would continue neuter, always ready to dis- 
charge the offices' of a mediator between them, though he should oppose their 
desigrai, when they tended to the destruction of each other.) 

Whatever motives might have actuated Plato, this was the opinion which 
he openly expressed.. On the other hand, Speusippus, and alt the rest of Dij- 
on's frienids, continually exhorted him to go and restore the liberty of Sicily^ 
which opened its arms to him, and was ready to receive him with ^ utmost 
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Hff, This WM indeed tbe dntpositimi of SvTMOse, iMdk S p eq rfp p ue ^ dorie^ 
bit residence there with Plato, had Mifficieally esperieaeed* This waa the imi- 
veiaal ciy ; while they haportuoedaad m^\lnA Dion lo come tkidier, dcMricig I 
htm not to be in any anxiety lor the want of ahiM or tiwo^, but only to em- j 
bark in the finl inerehant-veatel be met withyaad lend hia pem» and name te 
the Syracusam against Dionysiua. 

Dicjn did not Msitate any lon^r upon taking that reaolution, wbicti loooe 
respect coat him not a little* Fnxn the tine timt Diooysiiis had obliged him 
to quit Syracuse and Sicil^r, he had led in hia banishment the moat agreeable 
life it was possible lo imagine, lor a peiBoo who like him had contracted a taste 
for tbe delights of study. He eiyoyed in peace the converaatioD of the phi- 
losophers, Mid was present at their disputatioM ; shiniag in a manner entirely 
peculiar to himself, by the greataem of his genius, and the soliditjr of his judg- 
nienl ; going to aU the cities of Greece, to see and converse with the most 
eminent for (Knowledge and caeacity, and to correHK>nd with the ablest politi- 
cians; leaving every where the marks of his liberality and magnificence; 
equally beloved and respected by all that knew him ; and receiving wherever 
be came, tbe hMcst honours, which were rendered more to his merit tlian fats 
birth. It was mm so happy a life that he withdrew himself to go to the relief 
of his country, which impl«ired his protection, and lo deliver it fn>m the yoke 
of a tyranny under which it had \kw% groaned. 

No enterprise perhaps was ever Iwroed with so much boldneas, or oondiicted 
with so much prudence. Dion began to raise foreign troops privately hy pro- 
pter agents, A>r the better concealment of his design. A great number of con- 
siderable |}erBons, who were at tbe head of affairs, joined with bim. But what 
is very surprising, of all those whom the tyrant had banished, and who were 
not less than a tmHisand, oeljr twenty-five accompanied him intbisexpeditioo; 
ao much had fear got possession of them. The isle of Zacyjithus was Ihe place 
of rendezvous, where nis troops assembled, to the number of nearhr «igbt hun- 
dred ; but all of them of tried courage, excellently disciplined andro&ist, of a 
daring and experience rarely tube found among toe moat brave and warlike; 
and in fine, highly capable of animating the troops which Dion was in hopes 
of finding in Sicily, and of setting them the example of fighting with all the 
valour so noble an enterprise required. 

But when they were to set tor ward, and it was known that this armament 
was intended ajgainst Sicily aiKl Dionysius, lor till then it bad not been declared, 
they were all in consternation, and repented their having^ engaged in the enter- 
prise, which they could not but conceive as the effect ot extreme rashness and 
folly, that in the last despair was for putting .every thing to the hazard. Dion 
haci occasion at this time for aU his resolution and eloqueooe^ to re>ani»ate the 
troops, and rennove their fean. But after he had spoketi to them, and with an 
assured though modest tone, had made them underataod, that he did not lead 
them in this e-xpedition as soldiers, but as officers, to put them at the. head of 
the Syracusans, and all the people of Sicily, who had beenlon^ prepaid for 
a revolt, their dread and sadness were changed into shouts oi joy, and they 
desired nothing so much as to proceed on their voyagie. 

Di«in having nrepared a magnificent sacrifice to be offered to Apollo, put 
himself at th« nead of his troops completely armed, and in that equipage 
marehed in procession to the temple. He afterwacds gave a great feast to (he 
whole company, at the end of which, after the libations and solemn prayers 
had been made, there hap^iened a sudden eclipse i^ the moon. Dion, who was 
well versed in the causes of such appeamnoes. re-assured his soldiers, who 
were at first in some terror upon that accounL The next day they embarked 
on board two trading vessels, which were foUowed by a ihixd not so Jatf^e, and 
by tvro barks of thirty oacs. 

Who could have imagined, says a bistomao, that a man with two merchant . 
vessels should ever dare to attack a prince, who had lour hundred ships of 
war, a hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand hox^ieywith n^agazioes of 
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anan, and com m oi^^EKirtioiH and tte^ftawm sufeient to fay and maiiHain them ; 

%vho, besides all this^ was in possession of one of the greatest and strongest 
cities then in the world, with ports, arsenals, and impregnable citadels, with 
the additional strength and support of a great number of potent allies ?* Tiie 
event will show, whether force or power are sufficient chains for retaining a 
state in subjection, as the elder Dionjsius flattered himself; orif thegooiiness, 
humanity, and justice of princes, and the lore of subjects, are not infinitely 
stronger and o^ore indissoluble tids.t 

Dion having put to sea with his small body of troops^ was twelve days under 
sail with little wind, and the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sicily, 
about tweive or fifteen leagues from Syracuse. When they reached that place, 
(he pilot gave notice, that they must land directly, as there was reason to fear 
a hurricane, and therefore not proper to put to sea. But Dion, who was unwil- 
ling to make his descent so near the enemy, and chose to land farther off, 
doubled the cape of Pachynus, which he had no sooner passed, than a furious 
storm arose, attended with rain, thunder, and lightning, which drove bis ships 
to the eastern coast of Africa, where they were in great dai^er of dashing to 
pieces against the rocks. Happily for them, a south wind rising suddenly, 
contrary to expectation, they unfurled all their sails, and afkr having made 
vows to the gods, they stood out to sea for Sicily. They ran im this manner 
four days; and on the fifth entered the port of Minoa, a small town of Sicily, 
under the Carthaginians, whose commander, Synalus, was Dion's particular 
friend and guest. They were perfectly well received, and would have staid 
there some time to refresh themselves after the rude fatisrues they had suffered 
during the storm, if they had not been informed that Dionysius was absent, 
havir^ embarked some days before for the coast of Italy, attended by eighty 
vessels. The soldiers demanded earnestly to be led on against the enemy ; 
and Dion havira; desired Synalus to send hk baggage after him when proper, 
inarched directly to Syracuse.^ 

His troops increased considerably upon his route, by theffreat number of 
those who came to join him from all parts. The news of his arrival being 
soon known at Syracuse^ Timocrates^ who bad married Dion's wife, the sister 
of Dionvsius, to whom he had left the command of the city in his absence, 
despatched a courier to him into Italy, with advice of Dion's progress. But 
that courier being almost at bis journey's end, was so. fatigued with haviQff 
run the greater part of the night, that he fouad himself under the necessity of 
stopping to take a little sleep. In the mean time, a wolf, attracted by the 
smeU of a {)ieoe of meat which he had in his wallet, came to the place, and 
ran away with both the flesh and the bag, in which be had also put bis des- 
patches. Dionysius was by this means prevented for some time from know- 
ing that^ Dion had arrived, and then received the news from other hands» 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half a leagu«^ from the 
city, he ordered bis troops to halt, and ofiered a sacrifice upon the riv«r-side, 
addressing his prayers to the risinff sun. All who were present, seeing him 
with a wreath of flowers upon his bead, whii^ he wore upon account of the 
i$acrifice, crowned themselves also in the same manner, as animated with one 
and the same spirit. He had been joined on his march by at least &Vit thou* 
sand men, and advanced with them toward the city. The most considerable 
of the inhabitants came out in white habits to receive him at the gatos. At 
the same time theiU)eopIe fell upon the tyrant's frienda< and upon ther si^ies 
ani informers ; an Xcciursed race of wvetches* ths evemisb ov the «oi»a and 

• b is B«t eaty to eftim*relieiid, how tho two OtonyiB w«t« cap*te4»f ttsintttatef to fVMt a force by 
•ea ana lnod, their aoir.iaMOfbcinf ooijr a purl of Siciiy. »ad ooiwi*qM*n4jy of no frcat ejHrpt. It is Ime. 
that the clly of Svracuse had been very much enriched by commerce ; and that those two princes rAce.>vt>4 
rreiitcoftti^hiitioiis botb from the pUcet tf SIcilv and Italy in their dependence. But it is still no easy 
Btallcr to^^ao«»r« bow «U ihioaltoiiM tiiaee to the coormout exitenpeaof Diooyaiui tho elder, «a fitti^ 
out irreat fleets, taisiofc aad maintaining numerous nnriies. aiv^ fr'-i^tinflc qiag^oificent buildioft. it 14 to ho 
withod, thai historians bad n»eo as some clearer information on. ibis he«d ..^ . . 
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nuf,*w3r*Plalaicb,iilioiiiade it liiefaoniieMofllietrthrestodltp^rse fton 
•elves into all Ptfls, lo mwf\e with the citisens, to piy into their affairs, and 
to report to the tjnnt whatever lliey said or thought, and odeo what tbejr 
neither said nor thourht. These were the Bnt victims to the fuiy of the peo- 
ple, and were pvt todeath immediately. Timocrates, not being: able to throw 
dimself into the citadel, rode off on horseback. 

At that instant Dion appeared within sight of the wails. He inarched at the 
bead of his troops tnagnifrcently armed, with his brother Mt?eacles on one side, 
and Callippus the AtMnian on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flowers. 
AAer him came a hundred of the fiweign soldiera, fine troops, whr*m he hnd 
chosen for his guard. The rest followed in order of battle, wiA the diiceis 
at tlie head of them. The Syracosans beheld them with inexpressible satis- 
faction, and received them as a sacred procession, whom the gods tbemselTes 
r^arded with pleasure, and who restored them their libertr with the demo- 
cracy, forty-eirht years after they had been banished from their city. 

After D'ioQ had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to sound, to ap- 
pease the noise and tumult ; and silence beinr made, a herald proclaimed that 
^* Dion and Mecacles were come to abolish the tyranny, and to free th«^ Syra- 
cusans and all the people of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant" Arid being 
desirous to banngue the people m person, he went to the upper part of the 
city, through the quarter called Achradina. Wherever he passed, the Syra- 
cusans Ind set out, on both sides of the streets, tables and bowls, arid had pre- 
pared victims ; and as he came before their houses, they threw all sorts of 
flowers upon him, addressing: vows and prayers to him as to a god. Such was 
the origin of idolatnr, which paid divine honours to those who bad done the 
people any great ana signal services. And can there be any service, any griA, 
80 valuable as that of liberty ; not far from the citadel, ana below the place 
called Pentaprls, stood a sun-dial upon a high pedestal, erected by Dionysius. 
Dion^placed bioMelf upon it : and m a speech to the people, exhorted them 
to employ their utmost efforts mr the recoveiy and preservation of their liberty. 
The Syracusans, transported with what he said, anld to express their crratitude 
and adection, elected aim and his brother, generals with supreme authority ; 
and by their consent, and at their entreaty, joined with them twenty of the 
most considerable citizens, half of whom were of the number of those who had 
been banished by Diofivstus, and returned with Dion. 

Having afterwards taxen the castle of Epipolis, be set the citizens who were 

Erisoners in it at liberty, and fortified it with strong wt)rks. Dtonysius arrived 
om Italy seven days after, and entered the citadel hj sea. The same day a 
great number of carriages brought Dion the arms which be had left with ^y- 
nalus. These he distributed among the citizens who were unprovided. All the 
rest armed and equipped themselves as well as they could, expressing the 
greatest ardour and satisfaction. 

Dionysius beran by sendmg ambassadors to Dion and the Syracusans, with 
proposab, which seemed very advantageous. The answer was, that by way 
of preliminary, he must abdicate the tyranny, to which Dionysius did not seem 
averse. From thenee he came to interviews and conferences, which were only 
feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the Syracusans by the hope of an 
accomm^ation. Accordingly, having made the deputies, vvfao i^ere sent to 
treat with him, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, with a great part of his troops, 
tb^ wall with wnkh the Syracusans bad surrounded the citadel, and made se- 
veral breaches m ft. 80 warm and unexpected an assault threw Dion*s sol- 
diers into great confusion, who immediately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain 
to slop them ; and believing example more powerful than words, he threw 
himself fiercely into the midst of the enemy, where he stood their charge with 
intrepid courage, and killed great numbers of them. He received a wound in 
the hand fro^i a spear ; his arms were scarcely proof against Uie great numbe? 
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ef darts thrown at bim, and bis sbie(d being pierced throug^h in man^ places 
wkh spears and javelins, he was at length beat down. His soldiers iromedi- 
ateiy brought him off from the enemy. He left Timonides to.command them ; 
and getting on horseback, rode through the whole city, stopped the flight of the 
Svracusans, and takine tbe foreign soldiers whom he had left to guard the quar- 
ter called Achradina, he led them on fresh against tbe troops of Dionysius, wbo 
were already fatigued, and entirely discouraged by so vigorous and unexpected 
a resistance. It was now no lone^er a battle, but a pursuit. A great number 
of the tyrant*s troops were killed on the spot, and the rest escaped with diffi- 
culty hito tbe citadel. This victory was signal and glorious. The Syracu- 
sans, to reward the valour of tbe foreign troops, gave each of them a conside- 
rable sum of money ; and these soldiers, to honour Dion, presented him with 
a crown of gold. 

Soon after heralds came from Dionysius, with several letters for Dion from 
the women of bis family, and with one from Dionysius himself. Dion ordered 
them all to be read in a full assembly. That of Dionysius was couched in the 
form of a re<}uest and justification, intermixed however with the most terrible 
menaces against the persons who were dearest to Dion, his sister, wife, and 
son. It was ivritten with an art and address exceedingly proper to render 
Dion suspected. Dionysius put him in mind of the ardour and zeal he had 
formerly expressed for the support of the tyranny. He exhorted him at a 
distance, and with some obscurity, though easy enough to be understood, not 
to abolish it entirely, but to preserve it for himself. He advised him not to 
give the people their liberty, who were iar from being attacbed^o bim ; nor to 
abandon nis own safety, and that of his friends and relations, to the capricious 
humour of a violent and inconstant multitude. 

Tbe reading of this letter had the effect Dionysius proposed. The Srra- 
cusans, without regard to Dion's goodness to them, and the greatness of bis 
soul in foigetting bis dearest interests, and the ties of nature, to restore them 
their liberty, took umbrage at bis too great authority, and conceived injurious 
suspicions of him. Tbe arrival of Heraclides confirmed them in their senti- 
ments, and determined them to act accordingly. He was one of the banished 
persons, a eood soldier, and well known among the troops for having been in 
considerable commands under the tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a se- 
cret enemy of Dion's, between whom and himself there had been some diller* 
ence in Peloponnesus. He came to Syracuse with seven galleys of three benches 
of oars, and three other vessels, not to join Dion, but in the resolution to march 
with tils own forces against tbe tyrant, whom be focind reduced to shut him- 
self up in the citadel. His first endeavour was to ingratiate himself with 
the people ; for which an open and insinuating behaviour made him very fit, 
while Dion's austere gravity was offensive to the multitude, especially as they 
were become more naughty and untractable from tbe last victory, and ex- 
pected to be treated like a popular state, even before they cotild call them- 
selves a free people ;* that is to say, in the full sense of the Greek terms, they 
were fer being used with complaisance, flattery, regard, and a deference to 
all their capricious bumours.f 

What gratitude could be expected from a people that consulted only their 
passions and blind prejudices ? Tbe Syracusans formed an assembly immedf- 
atefy of their own accord, and chose Heraclides admiral. Dion came un- 
expectedly thither, and complained highly of such a proceeding ; fts the 
cfaaige conferred upon Heraclides, was an abridgement of his office ; that he 
was no longer general i^imo, if another commaiKied at sea. These remon* 
strances obliged the Syracusans. against their will, to deprive Heraclides of 
the office they had so lately conferred upon him. When the assembly broke 
ttp» Dion sent lor bim, and after some gentle reprimands fer his strange con* 
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duct wUh regard to him In so delicate a oon^encture, wherein the leaa! dltUUm 
among; them might ruin eveir thing, he summoned a new assembij himself, 
and, in the presence of Ihe whole people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and 
gave him a guard, as he had hirorelf. 

He thought that by the force of kind offices be would gel the better of bis riTars 
tll-wili, who, in bis eipiessicxis and outward behaviour, made his court to 
Dion, confessed his obi nations to biro, and obeyed his orders with a prompti* 
tude and punctuality, which eipressed an entire devotion to his service, and 
a desire ot occasions to do bim pleasure, but who secretly, by his intrigues and 
cabals, influenced the people against bim, and opposed his designs in every 
thing, if Dion gave his consent that Dionysius should quit the citadel by 
treaty, be was accused of favouring, and intending to save bim : if, to satis^ 
them, he continued the siege without hearkening to any proposals of accom- 
modation, they did not fail to reproach bim with the desire of protractii^ the 
war, for the sake of continuing m command, and to keep the citizens io awe 
and respect. 

Philistus, who came to the tyrant's relief with several galleys, having been 
defeated and put to death, Dionysius sent to offer Dion the citadel, with the 
arms and troops in it, and money to pay them for five months, if be might be 
permitted by a trea^ to retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and be allowed 
tbe revenue of certam lands, which be mentioned, in the nei^bourhood of Sy- 
racuse. The Syracusans, who were in hopes of taking Dionysius alive, re- 
jected these proposals ; and Dionysius, despairii^ of reconciling them to his 
tenns, lel\ the citadel in tbe hands of his eldest son Apollocrates, and4aking 
tbe advantage of a favourable wind, embarked for Italy with his* treasures and 
effects of the greatest value, and such of his irieoda< as were dearest to him.* 

Heraclides, who commanded tbe galleys^ was very much blamed for having 
suffered bim to esca|>e by bis neglveoce. To regain the peoples' favour, he 
proposed a new distribution of lands, instmialinp:, that as liberty was founded 
m equality, so poverty was the principle of servitude. Upon Dion's opposii^ 
this motion, Heraclides persuaaed the people to reduce the pay of the ioreign 
troops, wlio amounted to three thousand men, to declare a new division of 
lana, to appoint new generals, and deliver themselves in good time from Dion's 
insupportable severity. Tbe Syracusans agreed, and nominated twenty-five 
new officers, Heraclides being one of tbe nuadbesr* 

At tbe same time thej^ sent privald}r to solicit tl^ foreign soldiers to aban- 
don Dion, and to join with them, promising to give them a share in tbe govern- 
ment as natives and citizens. These geneious troops received the^ci&r with 
disdain ; and then placing Dion in the centre of them, with a fidelitr and af- 
fection of which there are few eiamples, they made their bodies and tneir amis 
a rampart for bim, and carried bim out of tnecity without doinfi: the least vio- 
lence to any body ; but warmly reproaching aU they met with ingratitude and 
perfidy. The Syracusans, wbo contemned their small number, and attributed 
tlieir moderation to fear and want of courage, began to attack tbem, not doubt- 
me: but they should defeat and put there ali to the sword, before they got out 
of the city. 

Dion, reduced to the necessity of either fighting tbe citizens, or perisbtng 
with his troops, held out his hands to the Syracusans. ioiploring: ihem in the 
most tender and affectionate manner io desist, and pointing Io the citadel full 
of enemies, who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. But finding them 
deaf and insensible to all his remoRstronces, be commawded his soldiers to 
march in close order without attacking ; which tliey o|^]fed, conteirting them- 
selves with making a great noise with their anns> and raising great cries, as if 
they were going to fall upon the Syracusans. Tlie latter were dismayed with 
those appearances, and ran away in eveiy: uiweH wttboui hciiig piRsned. Dion 
Hastened the march of bis troops towards ihe counti^ of the Lc ontin c s. 



The officers of the Syra^usans, laufffied at and ridiculed by tlie women ot 
fhe city»were desirous to retrieve theirlionour, and made tlwir troops take arms, 
and return to the pursuit of Dion. They came up with bim at the pass of a 
river, and made their horse advance to skirmish. Btit when they saw that Dion 
was resolved in earnest to repel their insults, and had made his troops face 
about with g^reat indignation, they were again seized with terror ; and flying in 
a more shameful manner than before, made all the baste they could to regain 
the city. 

The Leontines received Dion with great marks of honour and esteem. They 
also made presents to his soldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some days 
after which, thev sent ambassadors to demand justice for the ill treatment of 
those troops to the Syracusans, who on their side sent deputies to complain of 
Dion. Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsiderate joy and insolent pros- 
perity, which entirely banished reflection and judgment.* 

Every thing conspired to swell and inflame their pride. The citadel was so 
much reduced by famine, that the soldiers of Dionysius, after having suftered 
very much, resolved at last to surrender. They sent in the night to make that 
proposal, and were to fulfil the conditions the next morning. But at day-break, 
while they were preparinof to execute the treaty, Nypsius,an able and valiant 
general, whom Dionysius had sent from Ttaly with corn and money to the be 
sieged, appeared with his galleys, and anchfored near Arethusa. Plenty sue 
ceeding on a sudden to famine, Nypsius landed his troops, and summoned an 
assemfily, wherein he made a speech to the soldiers suitable to the present 
conjuncture, which determined them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, that 
was upon the point of surrendering, was relieved in this manner, contrary to. 
ail expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on board their galleys, and at- 
tacked the enemy's fleet. They sunk some of their ships, took others, and 
pursued the rest to the shore. But this very victory was the cause of their 
ruin. Abandoned to their own discretion, without either leader or authority 
to command them, or counsel, the oflicers as well as soldiers gave themselves 
up to rejoicing, feasting, drinking, debauchery, and every kindi of loose excess. 
Nypsius knew well how to take advantage of this general infatuation He at- 
tacked the wall that enclosed the citadel ; and having made himself master of 
it, he demolished it in several places, and permitted his soldiers to enter and 
plunder the city. All things were in the utmost confusion. Here the citizens, 
half asleep, had their throats cut ; their houses were plundered, while the 
women and children were driven oflT into the citadel, without regard to their 
tears, cries, and lamentations. 

There was but one man who could remedy this misfortune, and preserve the 
city. This was in every body's thoughts, Ijut no one had courage enough to 
propose it ; so much ashamed were thej of the ungenerous manner in which 
they had driven him out. As the danger increased every moment, and already 
approached the quarter Achradina, in the height of their extremity and de- 
spair, a voice was heard from the horse and allies, which said, ** that it was 
absolutely necessary to recall Dion and the Peloponnesian troops from the 
country of the Leontines.'* As soon as any bo(^^ bad comage enough to utter 
ihese words, they were the general cry ot the Syracusans, who, with tears of 
joy and grief, made prayers to the gods, that they would bring him back to 
them. The hope alone of seeing him a^in,gave them new courage, and ena- 
bled them to make head against the enemy. The deputies set oat imme- 
diately with full speed, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in the evening. 

As soon as they alighted, they threw themselves at Dion's feet, bathed in 
(ears, and related the deplorable extremity to which the Syracusans were re- 
duced. Some of the Leontines, and several of the Peloponnesian soldiers, who 
had seen them arrive, were already assembled rouna Dion, and conceived 
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Hf htlr, from flMif emotimi and prostrate beoaTiuur, (bat flDmethiBg^ veiyei 
traorJinaiy had happened. Dkm had no sooner heard what thej had to say, 
than he conducted tnem to the asaetnblj, which formed itself iinmediat«!ly } 
for the people ran thither with great eagerness. The two principal deputies 
explained in a few words t)ie greatness of their distress, and ** implored the 
foreign troops to hasten to the relief of the Syracusans, and to foiget the ill- 
tieatroent tliey had received : especially as that unfortunate people had already 
paid a severer penalty for it, than the most injured among them would de* 
nre to impose. 

The deputies having finished their discourse, the whole theatre, where the 
assembly was held, continued sad and silent. Dion rose ; but as soon as he be* 
gan to speak, a torrent of tears suppressed his utterance. The foreign soldiers 
called out to him to take courag.^ and expressed a jg;enerous compassion for 
his grief. At length, having recovered himself a little, be spoke to them in 
these terms : '* men of Peloponnesus, and you our allies, 1 have assembled you 
here, that you might deliberate upon what regards yourselves; as for my part, 
I must not deliberate upon any thing when byracuse is in danger. If I can- 
not preserve it, 1 go to perish with it, and to buiy myself in its ruins. But for 
you, if you are resolved to assist us once more, us. who are the most impru- 
dent and most unfortunate of mankind, come and relieve the city of Syracuse, 
from henceforth the work of your hands. If not, and the just subjects of com- 
plaint which you have against the Syracusans, determine you to abandon them 
in their present condition, and to suffer them to perish : may you receive from 
the immortal gods the reward you merit for the affection and fidelity which 
you have hitherto expressed for me. For the rest, 1 have only to desire, that 
you will keep Dion in your remembrance, who did not abandon you when un- 
worthily treated by his country, nor his country when fallen into misfortunes.'^ 

As soon as he had ceased speaking, the foreign soldiers rose up with loud 
cries and entreated him to lead them on that moment to the relief of Syra- 
cuse. The deputies, transported with joy, saluted and embraced them, pray 
ing the gods to bestow upon Dion and them all happiness and prosperity. W ben 
the tumult was appeased, Dion ordered them to prepare for toe march, and 
as soon as they bad supped, to return with their arms to the same place, being 
determined to set out that n'ght, and fly to the relief of his countiT. 

In the mean time, at Syracuse, the officers of Dionysius, after having done 
all the mischief they could to the city, retired at night into the citadel with the 
loss of some of their soldiers. 

This short respite gave the seditious orators new courage, who, flattering 
themselves that the enemy would lie still after what they had done, exhorting 
the Syracusans to think no fariher of Dion, not to receive him if lie came to 
their relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in courage, but to de- 
fend their city and liberty, with their own arms and valour. New deputies 
were instantly despatchea from the general officer to prevent his comir^, and 
from the principal citizens and his friends, to desire him to hasten his march ; 
which diflerence of sentiments, and contrariety of advices, occasioned his 
marching slowly, and by small journles. 

When the night was far spent, Dion^s enemies seized the gates of the city, 
to prevent his entrance. At the same instant Nypsius, well apprized of all that 
passed in Syracuse, made a sally from the citadel with a greater body of troops, 
and more determinate than before. They demolished the wall that enclosed 
them entirely, and entered the city, which they plundered. Nothing hut 
slaughter and blood was seen every where. Nor did they stop for the pillage ; 
but seemed to have no other view than to niin and destroy all before them. 
One would have thought, that the son of Dionysius, whom his father had left 
in the citadel, being reduced to despair, and prompted by an excess of hatred 
for the Syracusans, was determined to buiy the tyranny in the ruins of the city. 
To prevent Dion s relief of it, thev had recourse to fire, the swiftest of destnic- 
uons ; burning with torches and %bted straw all places within their power. 
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cilttd tiifoWinir combustibles against the rest. TheSy tacutotts who fltid to avoid 
the flames, were butchered in the streets ; and those who, to avoid the aU- 
Ttiufdering sword, retired into the houses, were driven out of them aeain br 
the encroaching fire ; for there were manj bouses burnings, and many Uiat fell 
upon the people in the streets* 

These very flames opened the city for Dion, by obligiiw the citizens to 
agree in not Keeping the gates shut against him< Couriers after couriers were 
despatched to hasten his march. Heraclides himself, his most declared and 
mortal enemy, deputed his brother, and afterwards his uncle Tbeodolus, lo 
conjure him to advance with the utmost speed, there beinr nobody besides 
liiinself to make head against the enemr, he being wounded, and the city al« 
most entirety ruined, and reduced to asnes. 

Dion received the news when be was about sixty stadia from the gates. His 
soldiers upon that occasion marched with the utmost diligence, and with so 
good a will, that it was not long before be arrived at the walls of the city. He 
tliere detached his light*armed troops against the enemy, to re-animate the 
^^y racusans by the sight of them. He then drew up his heavy-armed infantry, 
and the citizens who came rmnin? on all sides to ioin bim. He divided them 
into small parties of greater depth than front, and put different officers at the 
bead of them, that they might be capable of attacking in several places at 
once, and appear stronger and more lormidable to the enemy. 

After having made these dispositions, and prayed to the gods, he marched 
across the city against the enemy. In every street as he passed, he was wcl* 
corned with acclamations, cries of joy, and songs of victoiy, mingled with the 
prayers and blessings of ail the Syracusans, who called Dion their preserver 
and their god, and his soldiers their brothers and fellow*citizens. At that in- 
stant, there was not a single man in the city so fond of life, as not to be much 
more in pain for Dion's safety than his own, and not to fear much more hr 
him than for all the rest tofipetber, seeing him march foremost to so great a 
danger, over blood, fire, and ilead bodies, with which the streets and public 
places were universally covered. 

On the other hand, a view of the enemy was no less terrible ; for they were 
animated by rage and despair, and were posted in line of battle behind the 
ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which made the approach verjf diffi- 
cult and dangerous. They were under the necessity of defending the citadel, 
which was their safety and retreat, and durst not remove from it, lest their 
communication should be cut off.' But what was most capable of disordering 
and discouraging Dion's soldiers, and made their march veiy painfpl and dif- 
ficult, was the fire. For wherever they turned themselves, they marched by 
the light of the houses on fire, and were obliged to go over ruins in the 
midst of flames ; exposing themselves to being crushed by the fall of walls, 
beams, and roofs of houses, which tottered half consumed by the flames, and 
under the necessity of keeping their ranks, while they opened their way through 
frightful clouds ot smoke mingled with dust. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a veiy small number on each side 
were capable of engaging, from the want of room, and the unevenness of the 
ground. But at ler^th, Dion's soldiers, encouraged and supported by the 
cries and ardour of the Syracusans,xhaigcd the enemy with such redoubled 
vigour, that the troops of Nypsius gave way. The greatest part of them ea- . 
caped into the citadel, which was veiy near ; and those who remained without, 
being broken, were cut to pieces in the pursuit by tbe foreign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate rejoicings for their vic- 
tory, in the manner so great an exploit deserved ; the Syracusans being obliged 
to apply to the preservation of their houses, and to pass the whole night m ex- 
tinguishing the fire ; which however they did not effect without great ditficuhy 

At the return of day, none of tbe seditious orators durst stay in the city ; 
but all fled, self-condemned, to avoid tbe f>uni8fameDt due to their crimes. 
Only lieracHdes and Tbcodotus came lo Dion, aod put thonisttlvos into hit 
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iiMilate Cbeir tll-coDckict : tiiat it became Dnni, superior as be was m all other 
respedt lo the rest of mankind, to sbowr biniaelf as much so in that i^ieatne^ 
of soul, irhich coold conquer menuneot and aereiige, and foigive the ui^grate- 
fiiL wfao oif lied themselves unworthj of his pardon. 

Heniclides and Tbeodotus having made these supplications, Dioo^s friends 
advised him not to spare men of their vile and malignant disposition ; but to 
abandon Heradides to the soldiers, and in so doing, exterminate from the state 
that spirit of sedition and intrigue ; a distemper Uiat has reallj something of 
madness in it, and is no less to be feared, from its pernicious coosequerces, 
than tyranny itself. But Dion, to appease them, »id, " that otber captah s 
generallv made the means of conquering their enemies their sole applicatiun; 
that for Dis part, he had passed much time in the academy in leamii^ to sub- 
due anger, envy, and all the jarring passions of the mind ; that the sign of hav- 
ing conquered them, is not kindness and aifabilit^ to Liends and persons of 
merit, but treating those with humanity who have injured us, and in being al- 
ways ready to foigive them ; that he did not desire so much to appear supe- 
rior to Heraclides in power and ability, as in wisdom and justice, for In that, 
tnie and essential superiority consists ; that if Heradides be wicked, invidi- 
ous, and perfidious, must Dion contaminate and dishonour himself with low 
rp.«eiitinent ? It is true, according to human laws, there seems to be less injus- 
tice in re^'enffing an injuiT than committing it ; but \( we consult nature, we 
ithaM find both the one and the other to have their rise in the same weakness 
of mind. Besides, there is no disposition so obdurate and savage, as not to be 
vanquished by the force of kind usage and obligations.'* Dion upon these 
maxims pardoned Heraclides. 

He neit applied himself to enclosing the citadel with a new work ; and he 
ordered each of the Syracusans to go and cut a laiiee stake. In the night, he 
set his soldiers to work, while the Syracusans took their rest. He surrounded 
the citadel in this manner with a stone palisade, before it was perceived ; so 
that in the morning, the greatness of the work, and the suddenness of the ex- 
ecution, were matter of admiration for all the world, as well the enemy as 
the citizens. 

Having finished this palisade, he buried the dead; and dismissing the pri- 
soners taken from the enemy, be summoned an assembly. Heraclides pro- 
posed in it, that Dion should be elected generalissimo, witb supreme authority 
by sea and land. All the pefiple of worth, and the most considerable of the 
citizem, were pleased with the proposal, and desired that it might bave the 
authority of the assembly. But tne mariners and artisans were sorry that He- 
raclides should lose the office of admiral ; and convinced, that although he 
were little estimable in all otber respects, he would at least be more lor the 
people than Dion, they opposed it with all their power. Dion, to avoid dis- 
turbance and confusion, did not insist upon that point, and acquiesced, that 
Heradides should continue to command m chief at sea. But his opposing the 
distribution of lands and houses, which they were very desirous should take 
place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever had l^een decreed upon thct 
Dead, embroiled him with them irretrievably. 

Heraclides, taktnj^ advantage of a disposition so favourable to his views, did 
not fail to revive his cabals and intrigues, as appeared openly by his attempt 
to make himself master of Syracuse, and to shut (he gates upon his rival : but 
it proved unsucocsssfol. A Spartan who had been sent to the aid of Syracuse, 
negotiated a new accommodation between Heraclides and Dion, under the 
stncte^t oaths, and the strongest assurances of obedience on the side of the 
former ; weak ties to a man void of tailb and probity. 

Tlie Syracusans, having dismissed their sea-forces, who were beconrie iin- 
necessaiy, applied scOely to the si^ of the citadel, and rebuilt (he wall which 

liilIL •!!? down. As no relief came to the besieged, and bread began 
Id tail short mm them^ the sddiecs grew mutinous, and would observe no dis- 
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luiated with Dion, to surrender the citadel, with all the arms and munitions oif 
war. He carried hi^ mother and sisters away with him, filled five galleys with 
his people and effects, and went to his father; for Dion gave him entire liberty 
to retire unmolested. It is easy to conceive the joy of the city upon bis de- 
parture. Women, children, old people, all were passionately kmd of gratify* ' 
ing their eyes from the port with so agreeable a spectacle, and to solemnize 
the joyful day, on inrhicn, after so many years of servitude, the sun arose fot 
the first time upon the Syracusan liberty. ' 

Apollocrates having set sail, and Dion begun his march to enter the ciU* 
del, the princesses, who were there, did not stay till he arrived, but came out 
to meet Lim at the gates. Aristomache led the son of Dion ; after whom came 
Arete, h'.s wife, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and full of tears. Dion 
embraced bis sister first, and afterwards his son. Aristomache then presenttrat 
Arete to him, spoke thus: ** the tears you see her shed, the shame expressea 
in her looks, at the time when your presence restores us liAe and joy, her si* 
lence itself, and her confusion, sufllicientfy denote the grief she suffers at 
the sight of a husband, to whom another has beer substituted contrary to he^r 
will, but who alone has always possessed her heart. Shall she salute jou as hec 
uncle, or shall she embrace yc u as her husband ?*^ Aristomache having spokeo 
in this manner, Dion, with his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his 
wife ; to whom he gave bis son, and sent them home to his house ; because h« 
thought proper to leave the citadel to the discretion of the Sjracusans, as an ^ 
evidenceof their liberty. 

For himself, after having rewarded with a magnificence truly royal all thoso 
who had contributed to bis success, according to their rank and merit, as the 
height of glory and happiness, and the object not only of Sicily, but of Car* 
thage and all Greece, who esteemed him the wisest and most fortunate cap-^ 
tain thr.t ever lived, he constantly retained his original simplicity ; as mod^ 
and plain in his dress, equipage, and table, as if be had lived in the academ^l^ 
with Plato, and not with people bred in armies, with officers and soldiers, who 
often breathe nothing but pleasures and magnificence. Accordingly, at the 
time Plato wrote to him, ^* that the eyes of allmankind were upon him alone,'* 
little affected with that general admiration, bis thoughts were always intent 
upon the academy, that school of wisdom and virtue, where exploits and suc«» 
cesses were not judged of by the external splendour and noise with which they 
were attended, but from the wise and moderate use of them. 

Dion designed to establish a form of government in Syracuse, composed of 
the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein iae aristocratical was always to prevail^' 
and to decide important affaire by the authority which, according to his plan» 
was to be vested in the council of elders. Ijeraclides, still turbulent and se- 
ditious according to custom, and solely intent upon gainii^ the people by flat- 
tery, caresses, and other popular arts, again opposea him m his scheme. One 
day when Dion sent for him to the council, he answered that he would nol 
<^ome ; and that, beiqg only a private person, he should be in the assemblir 
with the rest of the citizens, whenever it was summ.oned. His view, in sudi 
behaviour, was to make his court to the jpeoplc. and to render Dion odious | [ 
who, weary of his repeated insults, pefniitted those whom be had formerly 
prevented, to kill him. They accordingly went to his house, and despatched 
i)im. We shall sec presently Dion^s own sense of this action. 

The Syracusans were highly affected at his death ; but as Dion solemnized 
bis funeral with great magnificence, followed his body in person at the head' 
<jf his whole army, and afterwards harangued the people upon the dccasioi}^ 
they were appeased, atxl foifcave him the murder; convinced, that it was m * 
}ju^ihle for the city ever to be free fi-om commotions and sedition while He* 
xaclides and Dion governed together. 

After that murder, Dion never new joy or peace of mind. A hideous spee» 
tre which he saw in tK^ night, filled him with trouble, terror, and meI$Miclio|/« 
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The phtnAom wtmedjlo lie a woman of enormous stature, wlio. In lier afltnf, 
air, and buggard looks, resembled a fury sweeping his bouse wiib violence.^ 
His son's death who for some unknown grief had thrown himself from the roof 
«)f a house, passed for the accomplishment of that ominoos appantion, and was 
the prelude to bis misfortunes. Uallippus gave the last hand to them. He was 
tin Athenian, with whom Dion bad contracted an intimate friendship, while be 
lodged at bis bouse at Athens, and with whom he lived ever aAer with entire 
freedom and unbounded confidence. Callippus having given himself up to bis 
Ambitious views, and entertained thoughts of making himself master of Syra* 
CUBO, threw off all regard for the sabred ties of friendship and hospital itj, and 
contrived to get rid of Dion, who was the sole obstacle to his designs. Not- 
withstanding his can* to conceal them, they were discovered, and came to the 
ears of Dion^s sister and wife, who lost no time, and spared no pains, to leam 
the truth by a veiy strict inquiry. To prevent its effects, be went to them 
ftvitb tears in bis eyes, and the appearance of being inconsolable that any per- 
son should suspect him of such a crime, or think him capable of so black a 
design. They insisted upon bis taking the great oath, as it was called. The 
person who swore it, was wrapped in the purple mantle of the goddess Proser- 
pine, and holding a lighted torch in bis hand, pronounced in the temple the 
most dreadful execrations against himself which it is possible to imagine. 

The dath cost him nothing ; but did not convince the princesses. They 
daily received new intimation of his guilt from several hands, as did Dion him- 
eelf, lyliose friends in^eneral persuaded him to prevent the crime of Callippus 
liT a just and sudden punishment. But he never resolved upon it. The dfeatb 
oi Heraclides, which he looked upon as a horrible blot on his reputation and 
virtue, was perpetuallj^ present to his troubled imagination, and renewed by 
continual terrors his grief and repentance. Tormented night and day by that 
cruel remembrance, ne professed, that he had rather die a thousand deaths, 
and present his throat himself to any one that would kill him, than to live un- 
der the necessity of continual precautions, not only against his enemies, but 
the best of his friends. 

Callippus ill deserved that name. He hastened tbe execution of his crime, 
and caused Dion to be assassinated in bis own house by the Zacyntbian soldiers, 
who were entirely devoted to bis interest. Tbe sister and wife of that prince, 
were put into prison, where tbe latter was delivered of a son, which she re* 
solved to nurse there herself. 

AAer this murder, Callippus was sometime in a splendid condition, hav- 
ing made himself master of Syracuse by means of tbe troops, who were en- 
tirely devoted to bis service, on account of tbe gifts which be bestovced upon 
them. The pagans believed, that the divinity ought to punish great cnmes in 
a sudden and extraordinary manner in this life ; and Plutarch observes, that 
(he success of Callippus occasioned very great complaints against the^^ods, for 
suffering, calmly and without indienation, the vilest of men to raise himself to 
•0 exalted a fortune by so detestable and impious a means. But Providence 
was not long without justifying itself; for Callippus soon suffered the punish- 
ment of his {^uilt. Having marched with his troops to take Catana, Syracuse 
revolted against him, and threw off so shameful a subjection. He afterwards 
>^ attacked jMessina, where he lost a great many men, and particularly tbe Za- 
c^nthian soldiers, who had murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive 
him ; but all detesting him as tbe roost execrable of wretches, he retired to Rhe 
£tum, where, after having led for some time a miserable life, he was killed hr 
Leptinus and Polyperchon, and, it was said, with tbe same dagger whh wfaicti 
Dion bad been a8sassina(ed.t 

, Histoi^ has few examples of so distmct an attention of Providence to j>unisb 
great cnmes, such as murder, perfidy, treason, either in the authors of those 
crimes themselves, who commanded or executed tbem, or in tbe accomplicet 
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Mjwaytcmfcemisd in tbem. Divine justice manifests itsetf from time totimt! 
m this manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned and inattentive ; and &» 
-prevent the intindation of crimes, which an entire impunity would occasion; 
out it does not always distinguish itself by remarkable chastisements in th^ 
worid,'^o intimate to mankind, that f^ater punishments are reserved for gui!l 
ID the next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete, as soon as they came out of prison, Tcetas cf 
Syracuse, one of Dion's triends, received them into his house, and treated them 
«t first with an attention, fidelity, and generosity of the most exemplary kind* 
but, complying at last with Dion s enemies, he provided a bark for them, an! 
having put them on board, under the pretence of sending them to Peloponne 
sua, he gave orders to those who were to carry them, to kill them on the pa«^ 
sage and throw them into the sea. He was not long without receiving the 
chastisement due to his black treachery ; f'#r being taken by Timoleon, lie was 
put to death. The Syracusans, fully to avenge Dion, killed also the two soifli 
of that traitor. 

The relations and friends of Dion, soon after his death, had written to Plato, to 
GonsuN him upon the manner in whiclt they should behave in the present troubled 
and fiuctuatfng condition of Syracuse, and to know what sort of government ^ 
was proper to establish there. Plato, who knew that the Syracusans wenfe 
equail> incapable of entire liberty or absolute servitude, exhorted them stre- 
nuously to pacify ail things as soon as possible, and for that purpose to change 
the tyranny, the veiy name of which was odious, into a lawful sovereignty^ 
which would make subjection easy and agreeable. He advised them, and ac- 
cording to him it had been Dion s opinion, to create three kings ; one fo be 
Hipparinus, Dion's son ; another Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius the young^R. 
who seemed to be well inclined towards the people ; and Dionysius biiiiself, ir 
lie would (X>mply with such conditions as should be prescribed him ; their au- 
thority to be not unlike that of the kings of Sparta« At the same time thirty-five 
magistrates were to be appointed, to take care that the laws should be duly 
observed, to have great authority both in times of war and peace, and to servie 
as a balance between the power of the kings, the senate, and the people.* 

It does not appear that this advice was ever followed, which indeed had iT> 
^reat inconveniences. It is only known, that Hrpparinus the brother of Dio- 
nysius, having landed at Syracuse with a fleet, and considerable forces, expel- 
led Callippus, and exercised the sovereign pjower two years.t 

The history of Sicily, as related thus far, includes about hflty years, begin- 
ning with Dionysius the eider, who reigned thirty-eight, and continuing to the 
death of Dion. I shall return in the sequel to the affairs of Sicily, and shall 
i>eUte the end of Dionysius the younger, and the re-estabiishment of the Syra-^ 
cusao liberty by Timoleon. 

SECTION IV.— CHARACTER OF DIOW. 

It 18 not easy to find so many excellent qualities in one person as were 
united in Dbn. I do not consider in this place, his wonderful taste for the 
sciences, his art of associating them with the greatest employments of war and 
peace, of extracting from them rules of conduct, and maxims of government, 
and of making them an equally useful and honourable entertainment of hlf 
leisure. I confine myself to the statesman and patriot ; and in this view, how. 
admirable does he appear! greatness of soul, elevation of sentiments, gcnerd- 
f ity in bestoiving his wealth, heroic valonr in battle, attended with a coolness^ 
of temper, and a prudence scarcely to lie paralleled ; a mind vast, and ca- 
pable of the highest views, a constancy not to be shaken by the greatest dan- 
gexs, or the most unexpected revolution of fortune, the love of country and of 
Ihe public good carried almost to excess ; these are part of Dion's virtues,, 
l*lie design he formed of delivering bis countiy from the yoke of the tyranny^ 

• Plat.Epiit.ritt. t I>M4.>*^Mi.p.a«^ . . 



«Dd bis boldo^ and wisdom in tlie esecution of it, ih^m wkat be was expk 

But what I conceive tbe jpeatest beatttr in Dion's character, the most wor. 
thy of adiniralioo, and if ImaT say so, the most above human nature, is the 
greatness of soul, and uneTampled patience, with which he suffered tm ingra- 
titude of his countnr. He had abandoned and sacrificed every things to come 
to their relief; be bad reduced the tyranny to extremities, and was upon the 
point of le-establishing: tbem in the full possession of their liberty : in return 
tor such great services, they shamefully expelled him from the citT, accompa- 
nied with a handful of foreign soldiers, whuse fidelity they had not been able to 
corrupt ; they loaded him with injuries, and added to their base pof^dy the most 
cruel outrages and indignity. To punish those ungrateful tratt<»9, be had only 
a signal to give, and to leave the rest to the indignation of his soldiers : master 
of theirs, as well as of his own temper, he checked their impetuosity, and with- 
out disarming their hands, restrained their just rage, suffering them, in the veiy 
height and ardour of an attack, only to terrify, and not kill, his enemies, be- 
cause he could not foiget that tney were his tellow-citizens and brethren. 

There seems to be only one defect that can be ol^ected to Dion, which is, 
tiis having something rigid and austere in bis humour, that made hrna less ac- 
cessible and sociable than he should have been, and kept even persons of worth 
and his best friends at a kind of distance. Plato, and tbose*wbo had his ^\ory 
sincerely at heart, bad often animadverted upon this turn of mind in him : bat 
notwithstandirur the reproaches which were made upon bis too austere gravity, 
and the inflexible neverit^ with which he treated the people, he still prided 
himself upon abating nothing of tbem : whether bis genius was entirely averse 
to the arts of insinuation ami persuasion, or that, from the view of correcting 
and reformii^ the Syracusans, vitiated and corrupted by the flatteririg and 
complaisant discourses of their orators, be chose that rough and manly manner 
of. behaviour to them. 

Dion was mistaken in the mo«t essential points of governing. From the 
throne to the lowest office in the state, whoever is charged wUn the care of 
ruling and conducting others, ought particulariy to study the art* of managing 
men's tempers, and of giving them that bent and turn of mind that may best 
suit his measures ; which cannot be done by assumir^ the severe master, by 
commanding haughtily, and contemii^ one's self with laying down the rule 
and tbe duty with inflexible rigour. There is in the right itself, in virtue and 
the exercise of all functions, an exactitude and steadiness^ or rather a kind of 
stiflhess, which freouently degenerates into a vice when carried to extremes. 
I know it is never allowable to break through rules ; but it is always laudable, 
and often necessary, to soften, and make them more convertible, which is 
best effected by a kindness of manners, and an insinuating behaviour ; not al- 
, ways exacting the dischaige of a dut^r in its utmost rigour ; overlook]!^ abun- 
dance of small faults, that do not merit much notice, and observing upon those 
which are more considerable, with lavour and goodness; in a word, in endea- 
vouring by all possible means to acquire people's affection, and to render vir- 
tue and duty amiable. ^ > 

Dion's permission to kill Meiaclides, which was obtained with dfficnlty, or 
rather forced from him, contrary to his natural disposition, as well as princi- 
ples, cost him dear, and brought the trouble and ai^ish upton him, that lasted 
till the day of his death, and of which they were the principal cause. 

SKCTIOir y. — ^DIONYSIUS THE YOUITGER REASCENDS JHE T^ROI^£« 

Callippus, who had caused Dion to be murdered, and had substituted him* 
self in his place, did not possess his power Itwg. Thirteen months after. Hip 
pa*Dius, brother of DionysJus, arriving unexpectedly at Syracuse with a nn 
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IMIAms fleet, expelled him from the h\ty^ and' reedrei^d his pkitSratl snve- 
reirnty, which he held during two years.* 

I^mctise and all Sicilj, b^ln^ harassed hj different factlom afid tntestme 
war, were in a miserable condition. I Monysms, talcing' the advantage of tnese 
troubles, ten years after he had been obliged to quit the throne, had assembled 
some foreign troops, and havii^ overcome Nvpsius, who had made' himself 
master of ^racuse, he reinstated himself in the possession of his dominions.f 

It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-establishment, and to express 
l»is gratitude to them, that he sent statues of gold and ivoiy to Oiympia and 
Deiphos, of very great value. The galleys which carried them were taken 
by iphicrates, wno was at that time near Corcyra, (now Corfu,) with a fleet. 
He wrote to Athens to know in what manner he should dispose of.his sacred 
booty, and was answered, not to examine scrupulously for what it was de- 
signed, but to make use of it for the subsistence of his troops. Dronysius com- 
p&ined excessively^ of such treatment to the Ath<mians, in a letter ^vhich he 
wrote them, wherein he reproached with g^at warmth and justice their ava- 
rice and sacrilegious impiety .J 

A commander of pirates had acted much more nobly and more religiously 
in regard to the Romans about fifty years before. After the taking ot Veil, 
which had been ten years besieged, they sent a erolden cup to Delphas. The 
deputies who carried that present were taken by the pirates of Lipara,and car- 
ried to that island. It w^s the custom to divide all prizes they took as a common 
Stock. The island at that time was under the government ofa magistrate, more 
like th^ Romans in his manners than those he eovemed. He was called Timasf<- 
t/ieus ;§r and his behaviour agreed well with the si^ificationr of hi^ name. Full 
of regard for the etiroys, the sacred gift they carried, the motive of their offer- 
ings, and more for the majesty of the god for whom it was designed, he inspired 
the multitude, that generally follow the example of those whojrule them, with 
the same .«entimeft& of respect and religion. The envoys ^\ere received, 
therefore, with alF thl^ marks of distinction, and their expenses borne by the 
public Timasvtheus convoyed them with a good squadron to 'Deiphos, arid 
brought them ba^k in the same manner to Rome. It b easy* to judge how 
sensibly the Romans were aflected with so noble a proteeding. Vy a decree 
of the senate, they rewarded TimasitbeuS with gr^^t presents, aiid granted 
him the r^gbt of hospitality.!! And fifity years after, when the Romans took 
Lipara from the Carthagimaltt, with the same rratitude as if the action had 
beefthut lately done, they thought themselves obliged to do farther honour to 
the family of their benefactor, and resolved that all his descendants should be 
forever exempted from the tribute imposed upon the inhabitants of that island.lT 

This was certainly great and noble on both sides ; but tha contrast does »> < 
honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionysius. Though he exptessed some regard for the god^i 
his actions argued no humanity for his subjects. His past misfortunes, instead 
of correctif^ and softening his disposition, had only served to inflame it, and 
to render him more savage and brutal thanf before. 

The most worthy and considerable of the citizens, not being able to support 
so cruel a servitude, had recourse to Icetas, king of the LeoiUines, and aban* 
doning themselves to his condud, elected him their general ; not that they 
believed he difleied in any thii^ firom t&e most declar^ tyrants, but because 
^ey had no other resource.** 
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^1^ BIBTOAT<MF 

DuriiiiC tbeie tmmctioQf, tbe CartbaginiaM, who wei« admost alvarys at waf 
wilb lb« Syracusam, arrived io Sicily with^ hrge fleet; and having nade 
great Drngren there. Hie Sicilians, and the people of S;^racuae resolved to send 
an emoassy into Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom the Sy- 
tacusans were descended, and who had always openly declared against tyrants 
aiKl in favour of liberty. Icetas, who proposed no other end from hie coin- 
■Mnd than to make himself master of Syracuse, and had no thoug:hts of settingf 
It free, treated secretly with the ('arlhaginians, though in public he af&^cted lo 
praise (he wise measures of the Syracusans, and even sent his deputies aiopg 
with theirs. 

Corinth received the ambassadors kindly, and immediately appointed Ti- 
vmleon their g:enera). He had led a retired liie ibr twenty years, without in- 
(crferin|( in public affain, a id was (ar from believing, that, at his age, and in 
the circumstances he then was, he should be thought of upon such an occasion.* 

He was descended from one of the noblest families io Corinth, loved his 
oouotiy passionately, and discovered upon all occasions a singular humanity 
of iemper, except against tyrants and bad men. He was an excellent captain ; 
and as in his youth lie had all the maturity of age, in age he had all the fire 
aod courage of the roost ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother, called Timophanes, whom he tenderly loved, as 
lie had demonstrated in a battle, in which he covered him with his body, and 
saved his life at the great danger of his own : but his countnr was stiJI dearer 
lo him. That brother havinff made himself tyrant of it. so iilack a crime ga?e 
him the deepest a/ilictioo. He made use of all possible means to bring him 
Lack to his duty ; kindness, friendship, affection, remonstrances, and even me- 
naces. But finaing all his endeavors ineffectual, and that nothing could pre- 
vail upon a heart abandoned to ambition, he caused his brother to be assassi- 
nated in his presence by two of his friends and intimates, and thought, that upon 
Mtcli an occasion the laws of r«ature ought to give place to those of his countir. 

wTbat action was admired and applauded by the principal citizens of Corinth, 
and by most of the philosophers, who^looked upon it as the most noble effort 
of human virtue ; and Plutarch seems to pass the same judgment upon it. All 
ihe world were not of that opinion ; and some people reproached him as an 
abominable fratricide, who could not fail of drawing down the vengeance of. 
tiie gods upon him. His mother, especially in the excess of her grief, uttered 
Ihe most dreadful curses and imprecations against him : and when he came io 
console her, not being able to bear the sight of her son's murdeier, she thrust 
iym away with indignation, and shut her doors against him. 

He was then struck with all the horror of the most guilty ; and giving him* 
Keif uu to the most bitter remorse, considered Timopbanes no longer as a ty- 
mnt, out as a brother, and resolved to put an end to bis life, by abstainii^ from 
all nourishment. It was with great difficulty his friends dissuaded him trom 
that fatal resolution. Overcome by their prayers and entreaties, he wa3 at 
length prevailed upon to live, but he condemned himself to pass the rest of his 
days in solitude. From that moment he renounced all public afiairs^ and for 
^veral years, never came to the city, but wandered about in the most solitary 
and desert places, abandoned to excess of grief and melancholy: so true it is, 
taat neither the praise of flatterers, nor the (alse reasomr^ of politicians, can 
«uppress the cries of conscience, which is at once the witness, jud|;ei and exe- 
cutioner of those who presume to violate the most sacred rights aoid tiesof nature. 

He passed twenty years in this condition. He did indeed return to Corinth 
at the latter part of that time ; but lived there always private and retired, with 
oyt concerning himself with the administration of the government. It was mit 
wUhout great reluctance that be accepted the employment of general : but 
he did not think it allowable to refuse the service of his countiy; and bis duty 
|,.evailed against his indinatk». 
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^ Wluk TinK^on membied hm tropps, and was preparini^ to sail, the Co* 
rtnthians receired letters fnim I^tas, in which he told them, *' that it was nut 
tiecessary for them to make any farther levies, or exhaust themselves in great 
exigencies to come to Sicily, and to expose themselves to evident danger; the 
Carthaginians, apprised of their design, were waiting to intercept their squadron 
in its passage with a great fleet ; and that their slowness in sending their troopsit 
had ooliged him to call in tlie Carthaginians themselves to his aid, and to make 
use of them against the tyrant.*' He bad made a secret treaty with them, by 
which it was stipulated, that after the expulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse; 
he should take possession of it in his place. 

The reading of these letters, far from cooling the zeal of the Corinthians/ 1 
only incensed them more than at first, and hastened the departure of Tinioleon.- 
He embarked on board ten gslleys, and arrived safe upon the coast of Italy, 
where the news that came from ^icilv extremely perplexed him, and discou- 
raged his troops. An account was brought that Icetas had defeated Diony- 
sius, and having made himself master of ttie greatest part of Syracuse, bad 
obl^ed the tyrant to shut himself up in the citadel, and in that quarter called 
the isle, where he besieged him ; and that he bad given orders to the Cartha^ 
ginians to prevent TimcMeon'e approach, aiui to come on shore, that they might 
make a peaceable partition of Sicily between them, when ibey should have 
compelled that general to retire. 

The Carthaginians, in conseq[uenee, had sent twenty galleys to Rh^ium^ 
The Corinthians, upon their arrival at that port, (bund ambassadors from Icetas. 
who declared to Timoleon, that he miffht come to Syracuse, an^ would be welt 
received there, provided he dismissed his troof>s. The proposal was entirely 

i'njurious, and at the same time more perplexing* It seemed impossible to 
»eat the vessels which the barbarians had caused to advance to intercept thent 
in their passage, being twice their force ; and to retire, was to abandon all 
Sicily to extreme distress, which could not avoid being *he reward of the 
treachery of Icetas, and of the support which the Carthaginians should gke 
the tyranr^. 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a conference with the an> 
bassadors, and the principal officers of the Carthaginian squadron « in the pre* 
sence of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he said, to dlschai^e himself 
and for bb own security, that his coimtiy might not accuse him of having d'm ' 
obeyed its orders, and betrayed its interests. > The governor and magistrates 
of Kheghim understood his designs. They desired nothing more than to see 
the Corinthians in possession of Sicily, ana apprehended nothing so much a* 
the neighbourhood of the barbarians. They summoned, therefore, an assem<* 
bly, and shut the gates of the cit]|r, upon pretence of preventing the citizeoa 
from going ^road, In order to their applying themselves solely to the present 
affarr. i 

The people being assembled, long speeches were made of little or no teitr 
deiicy ; every body treating the same sulject, and repeating the same reasons 
or adding new ones, only to protract the council, and to gain time. While tlut 
was doing, nine of the Corintliian galleys went off, and were suffered to pass 
b^ the Carthaginian vessels, believinf^. that ^ir departure had been concerted 
with their own officers, who were in the city, and that those nine galleys were to 
jmtarn toCorinth,the tenth remah>iing to cariy Timoleon to Icetas at Syracuse. 
When Timoleon was informed in a whisper, that his galleys were at sea, he 
slipped gently through the crowd, which to favour his going off, thronged ex* . 
eeedingly round the tribunal. He got to the sea-side, embarked directljr* and' 
having rejoined his galleys, they arrived together at Tauromenium, a city of 
Sicily, where they were received with open arms by Andromachus, who com-^ 
manded it, and who joined his citizens wUh the Corinthian troops, to reinstate 
the Sicilian liberties* 

It is eas¥ to 'Compiehend hew much *.he CaHhagimam were surprised aed - 
•iliamed.oi^ beit)g aodtis^ved: but tiiej weie'teld» that hmag PlKJBoician^; 



-who p0utd ibr the malesi cheits In the worM, fratid afid srtiflce ovglit net 
to fftve tbem so much astonishment and disfifeasore. 

Upon the news of Timoleon^s arrival, icetas was terrified, and made (he 
createst part of the Cartbag^inian galleys advance. They had a bondred and 
htij \ong ships, fifty thousand foot, and three hundred armed chariots. The 
i^yracusans UitH all hope when they saw the Carthaginians in possessicn of the 
i»ort, Icetas master of t|ie citjr, Dionysius blocked up in the citadel, and Timo- 
leon without anr other hold in Sicily than the sman city of Tanromenium, on 
the coast, with little hope and less force : for bis troops did not amount in all 
to more than a thousand soldiers, and he had scarcely pro%isioi:s for their sub- 
tistence. Besfdes which, the cities placed no conmience in him. The ills 
ihey had soffsred from the eitortion and cruelty that bad been^ practised 
among them, bad eiasperated tbem aeainst all commanders of troops, espe- 
cially aAer the horrid treacheiy of Caltipnus and Pbatax ; w1)0 being both 
ftent, the one from Athens, and the other from Sparta, to fr^e Sicily and ex- 
pel the tyrants, made them conceive the trranny gentle and desirable, so se- 
vere were the vexations with which they had oppressed them. They were 
afraid of experienciw the same treatment from Timoleon, 

The inhabitants or Adranon. a small city below Mount £tna, being divided 
among themselveff^ one P*fty bad called on Icetas and the Carthaginians, and 
the other had applied to fimoleon. The two chiefs arrived almost at the same 
lime in the neiglibourfood of Adranon ; the former with five thousand men, 
Mnd the latter with only twelve hundred. Notwithstanding this inequality, 
Timoleon, who justly conceived that be should find the Carthaginians in dis- 
Mtier, and empkr^ed in taking up their quarters and pitching their tents, made 
his troops advance, and without loeing time, to rest them, as ttie officers advised 
IHm, he marched directly to chaige the enemy, who no sooner saw bini, than 
Oiey fled. This occasioned their oiiljr killing three hundred, and takinfi[ twice 
m manyprisoners : but the Carthaginians lost their camp, and all their b^g- 
fage. Tne Adnmtes opened their gates at the same time, and received Th 
tnoieon. Other cities sent tbei< deputies to him soon after, and made their 
fubmission. 

' Dionyshis hinsetf, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw himself at the 
point or beiqg reduced, as full of contempt for Icetas, who had suffered himself 
ta be so shamefully defeated, as of admiration and esteem for Timoleon, sert 
ambassadors to the latter, to treat of surrendering himself and the citadel to 
.fhe Corinthiaos. Timoleon, taking the advantage of so wiexpecjled a eood 
Ibrtune, made Euclid and Telemacbus, with four hundred soldiers, file off^ioto 
the castle ; not all at once, nor in the day-thne, that being impossible, the Car- 
ihagtnians being masters of the gate, but in platoons, ami by stealth. Those 
tioqps having got successfoHy into the citadel, took possessi<Hi of It, with all 
Ibe tyrant's moveables, and provisions of war. For he bad a considerable 
mmDer of horse, all sorts of engm^s and darts, besides seventy thousand suits 
of armour, which had been laid up there low liefore. Dionysius bad also two 
thousand reguhir troops, which with the rest he surrendered to Timoleon. And 
for himself, taking with him bis monrf. and some few of bis friends, he em- 
harked, unperceived by tiie troops or icetas, and repaired to the camp of 
Timoleon. 

It was the first time in his fife that he bad appeared in the low and abjeel 
State of a private person, and a suppliant ; he who bad been bom and nur- 
tured in the arms of tyrantiVy and had seen himself master of the most power- 
iul kingdom that had ever been usurped by tyrants. He had possessetf it ten 
years entire, hekfre Dion took arms against him, and some years afler, though 
always in the midst of wars and batt^s. He was seift to Corinth with only 
oiie^lley, without convoy, and with v&r littk money. He serY^ there for 
a aight, cveiy body running to gaze at him ; some with a secret joy of hearty 
^ gratify their eyes with the view of the miseries of a man wh<«» tfto name o< 
a tynxA fand«Md odious ; otheis, with^akiod of ocmpassiott, fimn compamg 
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tiie«pleiidid4M»dHion(RNil which hebad fallen; wfft'Aii immt^asiinble depth, 
of distress into which they beheld him plung^ed.* 

His maMier of life at Corinth did not lon^ ezcite any sencirifienfs in regard 
to him« bttt those of contempt and indignation. He passed whole daj(s in per- 
fumers* shoM^ in taverns, or with actressesand sif^^i^, disputing with (oAm 
upon the rules of music, and the hhtmotty of airs; S6tn€ people have thought 
that he behaved in soch a manher out df pcrtley, not to give umbrage to the 
Corinthia't»« nor to discover ai^ thought of desii^of recovering his dornimor^ 
But such an opinion ddes him too much fa^Hnodr, and it seetnd more probable^ 
that, nurtured and educated as he was in drunkennet;s and d^baucheiV, he on- 
ly followed his inclination ; and that he passed his life in the kind of slavery 
into which he was fallen, as he had done upon the throne, having no ofher re* 
source or consolation in bis misfortunes. 

Some writers say, that the extreme poverty to which he was reduced at Co* 
rinth, obliged him to open a school there, and to teach children to read ; per« 
haps, says Cicero,t without doubt jestingly, to retain a species of empire, and 
not absolutely to renounce the habit and pleasure of commandine.X Whether 
that were his motive or not, it is certain that Dionysius, who bad seen hiinsetf 
master of Syracuse, of almost all Sicilj[, who had possessed immense richeg, 
and had numerous fleets and grent armies of horse and foot under his com* 
inand ; that the same Diotfiysius, reduced now almost to beggary, and from )i 
king become a scliool master, was a good lesson for persons (M exalted stationn 
not to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too mtich upon their fortune.§ The 
fjacedsMDonians some time after gave rhilip this admonition. That prince 
having written to them in veiy haughty and menacing terms, they made him 
no other answer but ** Dionysius at Corintb."|| < 

An expression of Dionysius, which has been preserved, seems to argue, if i| 
he true, that he knew how to make a good use of his adversit5[, aM to tuni 
bis misfortunes to advantage ; which would be very much to bis praise, hul 
contrary to what has been related of him before. While he lived at Corinth^ 
a stranger rallied him unseasonably, and with an indecent grossness, upon his^^ 
commerce with the philosophers avring his most splendid fortune, and askei) 
bioi, by way of insult, *'of what conseqeoce all the wisd6m of Plato had beeii 
to him ?*' '^Can you believe then,^ replied he, " that 1 have received no bene^ 
fit from Plato, and see tn^ bear ill fortune as I do ?"ir /^ 

SECTIOir yi.—^IJIOL£ON RESTORES LIBERTY TO SYRACOnSy AttO IITBTfTtTES 
WISE tAWS. HIS DEATH. 

After the treaty of Dionysius, Icetas pressed the siege of the citadel of^ 
Syracuse with the utmost vigour, and kept it so closely blocked up, Ibat tlitf 
convoys sent to the Corinthians could not enter it without great difficulty^ 
Timoleon, who was at Catana, sent them frequently thither. To deprive theia 
of this relief, Icetas and Mago set out together with design to besieee that 
place. During their absence, Leon the Corinthian, who commanded! in the 
citadel, having observed from the ramparts, that those who liad been left t(| 
continue the siege, were very remiss in their duty, he made a sudden iimoui 
sally upon them while they were dispersed, killed part of them, put the res^ 
to flight, and seized the quarter of the citj called Achradina, which was the 
EtixMigest part of \U and had been least imured by the enemy. Lf on fortified 
it in Uie best manner the time would admit, and joined it to the ciUdel by, 
works of communication.** 
. ■ I — ■ -■->■■■'■ " ■ i 
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Thm htA MWt caand Mi» «m1 loalat lo latura imnwduileh% At (be 
came time a body of tnwps from Corinth landed safely in Sicily «tHiTHie de- 
ceired tbe Tigilance of the Caitba^inian nqtiadroo posted to iDtefcept them. 
Wbeo they neie biided« TimoleoD receiTed them with joy, and after haviiig 
taken poaseision of Measina, nurched in order of battle agamt Syractne. 
Hii army consisted only of four thousand men. When he approached the 
city, his first caie was to send emissaries ainoi^ the soldiers ttiat bove arms 
for Icefas. They lepieaented to them, that it was hipfaly shameful for Greeks, 
as they were, to labour that Syracuse and all Sicily should be riven up to the 
, Carthaginiank the roost faithless and cruel of all barbarians : that Icetas bad 
' only to join Timoleoiit and to act in concert with him ^painst the common 
enemy. These soldiers, having spread those insinuations throi^rhout the whole 
camp, gave Mago violent suspicions of his being betrayed ; brides which, he 
had already for some time sought a pretext to retire. For these reasons, not- 
withstanding the entreaties and warm remonstrances of Icetas, he webbed 
anchor and set sail for Africa, shamefully abandoning the coiM|uest of Sicily. 

Timoleon*8 army the next day appeared before the place in line of battle, 
' and attacked it in three different quarters with so much vigour and success, 
that the troops of Icetas were totally overthrown and put toUigfat. Thus, by 
a good ibrtuije that has few examples, he carried Sjrncuse by force in an instant 
which was at that time one of the strongest cities in the world* When he had 
made himself master of it, he did not act like Dion, in sparing ttie forts, and 
public edifices for their beauhr and magnificence. To avoid gtvinfr ^le same 
.cause of suspicion, which at first decried tbotigh without foundation, and at 
length ruined that great man, he caused proclamation to be made bT.sound of 
fniuipet, that all Syracusans, who would come with their tools, might employ 
themselves in demolishing the forts of the tyrants. In consequence of which, 
the Syracusans, considering that proclamation and day as the commencement 
of their liberty, and ran in multitudes to the citadel, and not onl^ deoH^ished 
fhaf , but also the palaces of the tyrants, at the same time breaknig open and 
destroying tfieir tombs. 

Tbe citadel being razed, and the ground made level, Timoleen caused tri* 
^unals to be erected upon it. for the dispensation of justice, in the name of 
the people ; that the same place, from whence, under the tyrants, eveiy day 
^roe bloody edict had issued, m^ht become the s^lum and bulimk of liber- 
ty a. id innocence. 

Timdeon was master of the city, but it wanted people to inhabit it ; for 
lome having perished in the wars and seditions, and others having fled to avoid 
the jpower of the tyrants, Syracuse was become a desert, and tlie grass was 
ft0Y9n so high in die streets, that borseagrazed in them. All the cities in Si- 
cHy were almost in the same condition. Timoleon and the Syracusans thirre- 
fore found it necessary to write to Corinth, to desire that people miglit be sent 
from Greece lo inhabit Syracuse ; that oth'-rwise, the countiy could never re- 
cover itself,.and was beside threatened with a new war. For they had re- 
ceived advice, that Mago having killed himself, tbe Carthaginians, cnragvid at 
his having acquitted himself so ill of his charge, had bung up hishody upon 
a cross, and were making great levies to return into Sicily with a more nume- 
rous army than at the beginning of tbe year. 

Those letters being arrived with ambsissadors from Syracuse, who conjured 
me Corinthians to take compassion on their city, and to be a second time the 
founders of It ; the Corinthians did not consider the calamitv of that people 
as an occasjun of a|;grandizing themselves, and of making themselves masters 
Of the city, accordiiig to the maxims of a base and infanuHiS policy ; but send- 
mg to all the sacred games of Greece, and to all pu*^lic assemblies, they caused 
©roclaroalion to be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthians havmg abol- 
fjhed the tyranny, and expelled tlie tvrants, they declared free and indepen^ 
<tent the Syracusans and all the people of Sicily, who should return into their 
owncwttwliy ; and exhorted them to repair thither, to partake of an equal and 
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just dktributioii'of tba lands amenr tbeni. At the aame time Aey <le§ptche(l 
couri its into Aaia, and into all tbe isk s, whither ^reatoombers of fugitives had 
retired, to invile them to come as soon as possible to Corinth, which would 
provide them vessels^ commandMrs, and a aate convoy to transport them into 
their own countiy, at its own expense. 

Upon this publication Corinth received universal praises and blessings^ an 
she justiv deserved. It was eveiy where proclaimed, that Corinth had de- 
livered ^racuse from the tyrants, had preserved it Arom tailing into the hands 
of the barbariaos, and restored it to its citiseos^ It is not neoessaiy to insist 
here upon tlie gnnoideur of so noble and generous an action ; the raeie relatioii 
of it must make the impression that always results (rom great and noble deeds $ 
and every bod^ owned, that no cofiquest or triumph ever equalled the gloiy 
which the Corinthians then acquired by so perfect and magnanimous a dis- 
interestedness. 

Those who came to Corinth, not being sufficiently numerous, demanded an 
addition of inhabitants from that city and frtmi all Greece, to augment this kind 
ofcolomr. Haviiv obtained their request, and finding themselves increased 
to ten thousand, iSey embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of peopb 
from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timoleon. It was said their num* 
ber amounted to more than sixty thousand. Timoleon distributed the lands 
among them giatis ; but sold them the bouses, with which he raised a very great 
sum ; leaving it to the discretion of the old inhabitants to redeem their own : 
and by this means ne collected a considerable fund for such of the people as 
were poor, and unable to support either their own necessities or the cuaii^Qi 
of tbe war. 

The statues of the tyrants, and of all the princes who had governed Sicily, 
were put up to sale ; but first tbey were cited and sentenced in tbe forms of 
law. One only escaped tbe rigour of this enquiry, and was preserved ; which 
was that of Gelon, who had gained a c^ebrated victonr over the Cartiiap;iniana 
at Himera, and governed tbe people with lenity and justice ; for which hi^k 
memory wa^ still cherished and honoured. If the same scrutiny were made in- 
to all atatoes^ 1 do not know whether many would continue in being. 

History has preserved another sentence passed also in regard to a statu^ 
but of a very different kind. The iact is curious, and will excuse a digres- 
sion. Nicon, a champion of Tbasos,* had been crowned fourteen humlred 
times victor in the solemn games of Greece. A man of that merit could not 
&M of being envied. Aflei his death, one of his competitors insulted his statue^ 
and {rave it several blows ; to revenge perhaps those he had formerly received 
from h:iR whom it represented. But the statue, as if sensible of that outrage^ 
feH from its height upon the person that insulted it, and killed him. The soii 
of him who bad ffieen crushed to death, proceeded juridically against the statue^ 
as guihy of homicide, and punishable by the law of Draco. The famous le« 

Sialalor of Athens, to inspire a greater horror for tbe guilt of murder, had or- 
ained that even inanimate thii^ which should occasion the death of a man 
hj their fall, should be destroyed. The Thasians, conformable to this law; 
decreed that the statue should be thrown into the sea. But some years alkr 
beir^ afflicted with a great ^mine, and having consulted the oracle of Detpho^^ 
tbey caused it to bellaken out of the sea, and rendered new honours to it.t 

Syracuse being raised in a manner from thegrrave, and people flocking front 
all -parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, desirous of freeiifr the other cities of Sicil;^ a^ . 
and finally to extirpate tyraniiy and tyrants out of it, be^n his march with bia 
army. He compelled Icetas to renounce his alliance with the Carth^giiiiari»»' 
obliged him to demolish his IbrU and to live as a private person in tbe city 
of the Leontinca. Leptinus, tyrant of Apollonia, and of several other citit^' 
awi fortaesses, aeeiiir himself in danger of being taken by force, surrendered. 
Ttmoleoa spared b» life, and sent him to Corinth: for he thoHght iiotUiiijf 
J ■- ■ ■ , •-- I ,1 ■ -■ ^ 



; feaoTOfvatt did konnnble* Hub to let Ovnce liji te tyrmto of Siciljr ra t 

, •tale ^iMHBilMitioii, end ii^itv like exike. 

I He leturned efterwaidi to Syracuse* to veguhtle 1^ ferteMMnent, and toih- 
etihite Mcb lews as ahoukl be ommI hnfiertant aad neceesaiy, m oonfitnctionr 
with Cephalus and Dionsriiiit, two legislatois sent to bim hj Ifae Conntbians : 

, Pir be bad not tbe weakness to desiie uoKHiited power* and sole adtmnistration. 
But on bis departuie* tbat tbe tfOOfM in bis pay niifcht fret somethtng- lor tbem- 

: selves, and to keep tbem in eieidse at tbe saNnetinM^ne sent tbem und&f the 

' cooinaand ef Dinarobui and Damaratns^ into all tbe places subject to tbe Car- 

4 thaginianstf Tbese tioops biougbt ever seveni cities faw n tti r barfeartians, lived 
always in abundano?, made miMb booty, and rstuwied with considerable sums 
(of money, wbicb were of mat service in tbe viqppert of tbe war. 

About Ibis time* tbe Carmsf^niani arrived at Lilybfeum, under AsdiUbal and 
Amilcar, wttb an army of seventy tbousand men, two bundred sbtps of war, 
. % tfMMnand transports toden witb macbines, anncd chariots, horses, antfiMmition, 
and piovisiona. Tbcy proposed no less than tfaeemtiw^ expulsion of tbe GrReks 
#ut of Sicily. Timoleon <Hd not think fit lo wait tbetr advancing ; and Ibou^ 
ke could raise onl^r six or seven thousand men, so fpnsnt was tbe piROf»le% ter- 
ror, he marched with tbat imall body of troops against the fermidaMe atiny of 
the enemy, and obtained a oelebrated viotoiy near tbe river C nwws us ; an 
account ei which may be found in tbehisleiyof theCarttnginbns.* Tinsoi«»OQ 
letumed to SyrMuse amid shoots of joy and universal appkiU8es.t 

He had before eieeled the conquest and redoctioo of die SkHian tyrants, 
.b^ bad not chaMpad them, nor taken from dwm tbetr (ymnmcal dicBosflioft. 
They united together, and formed a powerful league against him. Tiracjleon im- 
mediately took the fieki, and soon put a final end ta their hopes. He mad#i 
Ibem all suflbr the just pomshment which revolt deserved, fasetas, and his 
>Km, among others, were put to deatti as tyrants and tfariton. His wife and 
jdaughtershaving becD sent to Syracuse, and presented to tbe people, were 
•Also sentenced to die, and were executed accordingly. The people, without 
doubt, designed to aveogo Dkm their first deliverer by tbat decree. For it 
was the same ketas. who caused Arete, Dion's wife, hi»sieter Atislcweache, and 
his son, an in&nt, to be thrown into the sea. 

Virtue ia seldom or never without envy. Two aoouser* summoned Timoi^ 
leootoanswer for his eenduet before the iudges: and having assigned him a 
certain day for hie appeasanoe, demandea sureties of him. The people ex- 
pressed great indignation against such a proceedings and would have dis^nsed 
with so great a man's observing the usual fovmalities, wiHcb< he strongly op- 
pofed, giving for his reason, tbat all he had undertaken Imd no other principle, 
than that the lawamight haire their due course. He waa accused of malversa* 
tion during his command of the army. Timoleon. wkhool giving himself the 
trouble to refute theses cakimoies, only replied^ " that he thanked the gods* 
who had heard his prayers, and that he at length saw theSymousAns en^y an 
l^ntire liberty of sayin^every thing ; a l«bertT absolutely unknown totbem un« 
derthe tyrants, but which it was just to conime wi^in due bounds.'* 

That great man had eiven %racu9ewtselnws,badliheiafted all Sicily from 
the tyrants, who had so long intosted it, had re«*est8btisbed peace and secwrtty 
finiversally, and supplied the cities rained. by the war wfith tbe mean»of rein^ 
stating tbemnelves. After such flrlorioua actiewi which had acqniredi him an 
unbounded leputation, he ^uitkil his anthority t»live In retirement The Sy«. 
racusans bad given him^^d best house in therctly ia gratitude fe> Mr grsatiseis«. 
vices, and aoodier very fiae^and^agneeahfe^ne in the tionoaiy; where be gtnff*> 
rally n«tded with his. wifo and;ohildrefi, wkoar.be had sent for fsomCmnth v 
lor he did not return Iki^ier, aadSyracuee was^beemnahii coantrr. Ne» bad^ 
Ihe wiBdom,in rewgning eueiy th«ig,to ahslfad> himself cnt imiy alsoirom enu. 
¥y , which never faife ta atteid exalted statioBS, and pafs bd in^peet to merit. 
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men, through mi mtaliate desire oflionoiiPB and power, am often shipwrecked , 
that \ss by eeragHiirtolbe end of their lives m newearev and t^btes^ of which 
<ige wndem them tncapabie, «ad by cboosiag rather te smk under, thaw to lay . 
down the w«%ht of them.* 

Titaoleon, who knew the Aili radueof « noble and giorioits )eisiiFe,t acted in 
a different manner. He passed the resl of his liie as a prii^te persrm, enjoy* 
ing the gratelvi sa(isiacliDffi>of seeii^ soinaigr%itie9, ani^ 8tieh»amu^ 
indebted to kniii ft>r their happikiess and tranqviUity-. iNit be was ahrsys re*- 
apecled and consulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Neifbsrtfeaty of peaet^ 
inslitiitioR o^iaw, difision of iand, nor re^alatioB of jBTovenrnienir, steertled well 
done, if TimolcHM had iwt beeneonaokedi and put (he last Iwnid to it; 

His 1^ was tried with a veiy severe affiiotioAv vHiieh be bore with astonish- 
itience ; it viwi the lossof sight. That mistavtiine, far fronr lesseninfr him 
consideration and regard of the peoplery served only to Inereaso their 
respect for him. The Syraetisans did not^ content themselves with paying him 
• frequent visitii; they cenducted aH stt«ncer»y both in town and eomitiy, to see 
their bene&olor and deliverer. When tb^had any important aifair to delibe- 
rate upon in the assembb: of the people, tliey called him to their assistance. 
He was cettdiicted thither h» a chanot. drawn by two horses,- viliicli crossed the 
public piaoe to the theatre,, and in that manner he was iirtroduced into ^ a»- 
aembly, amid the shouts and acclamations of jey of She whole people; AA«r 
,he had given his opmien^ which was always rei^onsly observed^ his derney^ 
tics re-conducted biro across the theaSre, followed by all the citixem, beyond 
tbeffates, with continual shouts of joy and clapping of hands. 

He had still great honours paid to him after his death. NotbiDg was want- 
hr^ that could add to the magni6cence of the procession which followed his 
bier, in which, the tears that were shed, and the blessings uttered by eveiy 
body in honour of his mennory, were the noblest ornaments. These tears were 
neither the effect of custom and the formality of mourning, nor exacted by a 
public decree ; but fk>wed from a genuine source, sincere affection, lively gra- 
titude, and inconsolable sorrow. A ^aw was also made, that annually, for the 
future, upon the day of hb death, the music and gymnastic g^ames should be 
celebrated with hoise races in honour of him. But what was still more honour- 
able to the menioi^of that great man, was the decree of the Syracusan people, 
that whenever Sicily should be migaged in a war with foreigners, they should 
send to Corinth for a general. 

History does not perharo contain any thing greater or more worthy of ad- 
miration than the acts of Timoleon. I speak not only of his military expfoits, 
but the happy success of all his undertakings. Plutarch observes a character- 
istic in them, wliich distinguishes Timoleon from all the great men of bis times, 
and makes use upon that occasion of a very remarkable comparison. ** There 
18,*' says he, *^ in painting and poetry, pieces which are excellent in them- 
selves, and which at the first view may be known to be the works of a master^ 
but some of them denote their having cost great pains and application ; whereas 
in others an easy and native grace is seen, which adds exceedingly to their 
value V* and among the latter he places the poems of Homer. '' Something of 
this sort occurs,*' says he, *^ when we compare the great actions of Epami- 
Dondas and AgesHaus with those of Timoleon. i In the former, we find them 
executed with force and innumerable difficulties; but In the latter, there is an 
easiness and facility, which distinguish them as the work, nut of fortune, but 
o/'virtue, which fortune seems to have taken pleasure in seconding.'* 

** But not to mention his military actions," continues Plutarch, ** what I ad- 
mire most io Timoleon^ is his warm and disinterested passion for the publio 
^ood, and bis reservtf^ for himself only the pleasure ot seeing others happjr 
ij his services ; his extreme remoteness from ambltbn and haughtiness , faia 
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boMNiniblft MtireiMnt mIdIIm ewalrf ; hk wmdmkf^ noderattoii* and imHf- 
feience for the honoiin paid bim ; mkT what ia atill moM uncommon, bis aver- 
aion lor all flatteiy, and even jivt praiaes ; for, when a perMxi extolled in his 
pieaance hb iriadom, valoyr, and fflnfy, in bavi^ expelled the tyrants, be 
made no anawer, but ^* that he thoufbt bimaAlf obli^d to express his gratitude 
to the ^oda« wlio barin||p decreed to restore peace and libeitj to Sicily, had 
voucbsafed to nnke choice of bini in preference to all others for so booourable 
a ministration : for be was folly persuaded, that all human events are guided 
and disposed by the secret decrees of Divine Providenoe*"* What a treasure, 



bat a happiness for a state, is such a miniater t 

For the better understanding of his vahie, we have only to compare tb^ con- 
dition of Syracuse under Timoleon, with its state under the two Dionfsiuses. 
It is the same city, inhabitanH, and people ; tmt how different is it uiraer the 
different Borernments we speak of? The two governments had no thoughte 
but of nuuiing themselves leared^ and of depressing their subjects to render 
them more passive. They were terrible in effect, as they desired to be, but 
at the same time detested and abhomd, and bad more to fear from their sub- 
jects, than their subjects from them. Timoleon, on the contraiy, who lodsed 
upon himself as the father of the Syncusan people, and who had no thou^te 
but of making them happjr, emoyed tlie refined pleasure of being beloved aod 
re%'ewd as a parent by bis cnildreB; and lie was rememlwred among them 
with blessinp^R, because they oould not reflect upon the peace and felici^ they 
•qjoyed, without csllii^ tu miml at tlie same time the wise h^islaliM-^ to whom 
they were indebted for thuae inestimable blessings. 

• OnaMM lMi4e« Mdirat imBdie«fi, ntMiqaam *Im4 disit, t[mm w is «• re maximat diis gratiai a^m 
•t h«Wf*. q«a4. G«« 8lcili«Mi n«i«M« roMtitaiiMal, tvm m iptiMioMMi 4aoe««Mc rtliiimrt RUmI 
Mia ntm hMwiwrwa aiiM deenin numiM agi pvubat— Cor. SUp. 10 TumI. c> «i 
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PfiRSXANS AND GRBOZANS, 

CHAPTER 

This book contains pnneipally the bistoiy of two reiy tltostrious g^enerals 
of tbe Tfaebans, Epaminondas and Pelopldas ; the deaths of Agesilaos kiD|^ 
of Sparta, and of Artaxerxes Mnemon king of Persia. 

SECTION I. — STATS OF GREECE FROM THE TJIEATT OF ANTALOIDBS* 

The peace of Antalcides, which has been mentioned in the third chapter of 
the ninth book, had given the Grecian states great cause of discontent and 
division. In consequence of that treaty, the Ttiebans had been obliged to 
abandon Ibe cities of Bceotia, and suffer them to enjoy their liberty ; and the 
Corinthians, to withdraw their garrison from Aigos, which by that means be- 
came free and independent. 1 he Lacedaemonians, who were the authors and 
executors of this treaty, saw their power extremely augmented by it, and were 
industrious to make farther additions to it. They compelled tiie ltfantinffians« 
against whom they pretended to have many causes of complaint in the last 
war, to demoiish tbe wails of their ciQr, and to inhabit four different places, 
as they bad done before.* 

Tbe two kings ^of Sparta, Agesipolis and Agesiiaus, were of quite difierent 
characters, and as opposite in their opinions upon the present State of affairs. 
The 6rst, who was naturally inclined to peace, and a strict observer of justice, 
desired that Sparta, alread]^ much exclaimed against for the treaty of Antalci- 
des, would suffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, according to the 
tenor of that treaty, and not disturb their tranquillity, through an unjust desire 
of extending their dominions. The other, on the contraiy, restleF9, active, 
and full of great views of ambftfon and conquest, breathed nothing but war.f 

At the same time deputies arrived at Sparta from Acanthus and Apollonia. 
two vei^r considerable cities of Macedonia, in respect to Olynthus, a city of 
Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, originally of Chalets in Eubcea.J Athens, af- 
ter the victories of Salamin and Marathon, had conquered many places on the 
side of Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. Those cities threw off the yoke, 
as soon as Sparta, at the conclusion of the Pelopormesian war, had ruineid the 
power of Athens. Olynthus was of this number. The deputies of Acanthus 
and Apollonia represented, in the general assembly of the allies, that Olynthus, 
situated in the neigliboorhood, daily improved in strength in an extraordinary 
manner : that she continually extended her dominions by new conquests ; that 
slie obliged all the cities roundabout to submit to her, and to enter into her mea- 
sures, and was on the point of concluding an alliance with the Athenians and the 
Thebans. The affisiir i>eing taken info consideratioh, it was unanimously re- 
solved, that it was necessaiy to declare war against the Olynthians. It was 
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aipmd, dnt the tllwdcitiM ahould fufMh t«i ihmnmA tioops, iridi libetlt; 
to such as desired it* to siibstttule noiiey, at ^ rale of three of>oli a-day tor 
each foof-aoldier, and four times as much for the horse. The Lacedsmoo- 
ians, to lose no time, made their troops' march directly, under the command 
of Eudamiias, who preTailed witb the ephori, that rhaebidas, bis brother, 
might have the command of those which were to follow, and to^oin bim soon 
after. When he arrived in tnat part of Macedonia, which is also called 
Thrace, he garrisoned such plaees as applied to him for that purpose, seized 
upon Potidsa, a city in alliance with the Olynthians, which surrendered without 
making any defence, and began the war a|cainst Olynthus, though slowly, as it 
was necessary for a general to act before bis troops were. all afisembl«d. 

Pbi^idas oegan hWolafCh aoon after, aad having ai^tred neaf Thrbes, en- 
camped without the walls, near the Gymnasium cnr public place of exercise. 
Ismeniusand Leontides. both poVifrmarchs, that is, generals of the army, and 
supreme magistrates of Thel)ts, were- at the head of two diflferent factions. 
The first, who had eng^aeed Pelopidas in bis party, was no friend to the Lace- 
demonians, nor they to bim ; because he publicly declared lor popular govern- 
ment and liberty. The other, on the coAtraiy, favoured an oligarchy, amd was 
supported by tne Lacedamonians with their whole interest J am obliged 
to enter into this detail, because the event I am about to relate, and which was 
ft conseqaenee of H, oecaiieflBd the importafit war against tbe Tfaebatis and 
Spartans.* 

This heiiw tbe state of affairs at Thebes, Leontides applied to Pbaebidas, 
and proposed to bim to seize the citadel, called Cadmierf, to expel tbe ad- 
herents of Jsmenius, and to give the Lacediemonians possession of it. He refM^ 
senied to him. that nothing could be more glorious tor him than to make bira^ 
self master of Thebes, while his brother was endeavouring to reduce Olyn- 
thus ; that be would thereby facilitate the success of his brother's enteiprise ; 
and that the Thebans, wlm liad prohibited their citizens h^ decree to hear arms 
against the Olynthians, would not fail, upon his making himself master of the 
citadel, to supply him with whatever number of horse and foot be should think 
proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 

Phebidas, who had mucb ambition and little conducts and who had no other 
view than to signalize himself by some extraordinary action, without examin- 
ing the consequences, suffered himself to be easily persuaded ; \vbile the The- 
bans, perfectly secure under the treaty of peace lately concluded by tbe Gre- 
cian states, celebrated the leasts of Ceres, and by no means expected si«ch an 
act of hostility. Phaebidas, conducted by Leontides, took possession of the 
citadel. The senate was then sitting, Leontides went to them^ and declared, 
that there was nothing to be feared jrom tbe Lacedemonians, who bad entered 
the citadel ; that they were only the enemies of those wlio were for disturbii%[ 
the public tranquillity ; that as for himself, by the power which bis otiice (h 
polemarch gave him of confining whoever caballed against the state, he sliould 
put Ismenius ialo a place of security, wbo factiously endeavoured to break 
the peace. He was seized accordingly, and carried to the citadel. Tbe 
party of Ismenius, seeing their chief a prisoner, and apprehending the utmost 
violence for themselves, quitted the city with pfeeipi4ation, and retired to 
Athens, to the number of tour hundred and upwards. The^r were soon afler 
banished by a public decree. Pelopidas was of the number ; but Epaminon- 
das remainiedat Thebes unmolested, being disregarded, as a man entirely de- 
voted to the study of philoao|>hy, who did not intermeddle in affairs of state ; 
&nd also from his povert]p^, whicn left no room to. fear any thing ,fn>m him« A 
ner polemarch was nominated in the room of Isineaius, and Leontides went 
to Lacedsmon. 

The news of the enterprise of Phaebidas, who at a time of general peace 
had taken possession of a citadel by force, upon which he nad no claim o< 
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rigfit, had occasioned great murmarings and complaints ^ Such especially as 
opposed Agesilaus, who was sus])ected of having shared in the scheme, de- 
manded by whose orders Phaebidas bad committed so strange a hreach of 
public faitn. Agesiiaus. who well knew that those warm reproaches were 
aimed at him, made no aifficulty of justifying Pheebidas, and declared openly 
and before all the world, ** that the action ought to he considered in^ ilseir, 
in order to understand whether it was useful or not ; that whatever was expe- 
dient for Sparta, be was not onlj permitted, but commanded to do upon his 
own author! IT, and without waiting the orders of any body :**— Strange princi- 
ples to be advanced by a person, who upon other occasions had maintained, 
**" that justice was the supreme virtue, and that without it, valour itself, and 
(!veiy other great quality, were useless and unavailing." Tt is the same man 
that made answer, when somebody in his presence magnified the king of Per- 
M& grandeur : ^* He whom you call the great king, in what is he greater than 
me, unless he be more just ?" A truly noble and admirable maxim, that 

JVSTICR M0ST BE TifE RULE OF WHATEVER EXCELS AND IS GREAT I but a 

maxim that be had on\j in his mouth, and which all his actions contradicted, 
conformable to the principle of the generality of politicians, who imagine, 
that a statesman ought always to hare justice m his mouth, but never lose an 
occasion of violating it for the advantage of his countiy. 

fiut let us now bear the sentence which the august assembly of Sparta, so 
renowned for the wisdom of its councils and the equity of its decrees, is about 
to pronounce. The affair being maturely considered, the whole discussed at 
large, and the manner of it set in its full light, the assembly resolved, that Phae- 
bidas suould' be deprived of bis command, and fined one hundred thousand 
drachmas ; but that they should continue to hold the citadel, and keep a good 
garrison in it. What a strange contradiction was this ! says Polvbius ;* what 
a disregard of all justice and reason, to punish the crimmal, andt approve the 
crime ! and not only to approve the crime tacitly, and without having any 
share in it, but to ratiiy it by the public author!^, and continue it in the name 
of the state for the advantages arising from it ! But this was not all : commis- 
sioners, appointed by all tfe cities in alliance with Sparta, were despatched to 
the citadel of Thebes to tiy Ismenius, upon whom they passed sentence of 
death, which was immediately executed. Such flagrant injustice seldom re« 
mains unpunished. To act in such a manner, says Polybius again, is neither 
for cne's country's nor one's own interest. 

Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, had been substituted in the place of Pbe« 
bidas, to command the rest of the troops of the allies designed against Olyn- 
thus, whithet he marched with aN exp^ition. The city was strMig , and fur* 
nrshed with eveiy thing necessary to a good defence. Several saHies wer^ 
made with great success ; in one of which Teleutias was killed.t The next 
year, kmf: AgesipoUs had the command of the army. The campaign passed 
in skirmishing, without any thinr decisive. Agesipolis died soon after, and 
was succeeded by his brotber CTeombrotus, who reigned nine yearrs. About 
that time began the hundredth Olympiad. Si^rta bad made Fresh efforts to 
terminate the war with the Olynthians. Poiybidas, their general, pressed the 
siege with vigour. The place being in want of provisions, was at bst obliged 
to surrender, and was received by the Spartans iole the number of their' allies.]: 

IBGTfON II.— «PARTa'8 PROSPERITY. CHARACTER OF TWO ILLUSTRIOUS 
TUEBAN8, EPANIN0NOA9 AND PELOPIDA8. 

The fortune of the Laced«monfMs*never appeared with greater splendour, 
nor their power more strongly established. All Greece was sul^ected to them 
either by force or alliance. They were in poeseasMNi of Thebes, a most pow- 
erful city, aad with that, of all Bteotia. They had found means to humbl« 
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Aifot, tnd to bold it Hi dtpendonce. Corintli was entitely ftt f helf d^vdhOfi, 
ami obeyed their orders in every tkini^. The Athenians, abandoned bj tbeir 
allies, and reduced almost to their o«ni strengrth, were in no condition to resist 
them. If any city or people, in their alliance, attempted to withdraw them 
selves from their power, an immediate punishment reduced them to their for- 
mer obedience, and terrified all others from following^ their example. Thus^ 
masters by sea and land, all trembled before them ; and the most formidable 
princes, as the kinfc of Persia and the tyrant of Sicily, seemed to emulate each 
other in courting their friendship and alliance.* 

A prosperity founded in injustice, cannot be of long duration* The greatest 
blows that were given the Spartan power, came from the (fuarter where they 
had done the greatest injuries, and innti whence they did not seem to have any 
thing to fear ; that is to say, from Thebes. Two illustrious citizens of that 
state will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of Greece, and for that 
reason deserve our notice in this place. 

These are Pelopidas and Kpaminoodas, both descended from the noblest 
families of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured in the greatest affluence, and while 
young, sole heir of a very rich and flourishing family, employed his wealth 
from the first possession of it, in tlie relief of such as had occasion for it, and 
merited his favour ; showing in that wise use of his riches, that be was really 
their master, and not their slave.t For, according to Aristotle's remarks, re- 
peated by Plutarch, most men either make no use at all of their fortunes, out 
of avarice, or abuse them in bad and trifling expenses. As for Cpaminoridas, 
poverty was all his inheritance, in which his honour, and one might almost 
say his joy and delight, consisted. He was bom of poor parents, and conse- 

Jjuentiy familiarized from bis infani^ with poverty, which he made more grate- 
ul and easy to him by bis taste for pbtkisophy. Pelopidas, who supported a 
Jrreat number of citizens, never beii^ able to prevail on him to accept bis of- 
ers, and to make use of his Ibrtune, resolved to share In the poverty of his 
friend, by making him his example, and became the model as welt as admira- 
tion of the whole city, from the modesty of his dress, and the frugality of bistable. 
If Cpaininondas was poor as to the goods of fortune, those of the head and 
heart made him most ample amends. Modest, prudent, grave ; happy in im« 
proving occasions ; possessing in a supreme degree the science of war ; equally 
valiant and wise ; easy and complaisant in tlie commerce of the world ; suf- 
fering with incredible patience the people^s, and even his friends* ill-treatment 
uniting with the ardour for roilitaiy exercises, a wonderful taste for study ana 
the scieacety priding himself especial^ so much upon truth and sincerity, that 
he made a seniple of telling: a lie even in jest, or foi diversion* ^* Adeo veri- 
tatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem meotiretur."t 

They were both eoually iitclioed to virtue. But Pelopidas was best pleased 
with the exercises or the body, and Epaminnndas wkh the colttvation of the 
mind. For which reason, they employed their ietsore, the one m the palsstra 
and the chase, and the other in conversation and the study of philesomty.§ 

But what persons of sense and judgment must principally admire m them, 
and which is rarely found in their high rank, is the perfect tmion and friendship 
that always subsisted between them during the whole time they were employed 
together m the administratioR of the puuic affairs, whether m war or peace. 
If we examine the government of Anstides and Tberoistocles, that of Cimon 
and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, we shall find them fifll of trouble, dis- 
sention, and debate. The two friends we speak of, held the first offices in the 
state : all great affairs passed throufffc their hands, and every thing was con- 
fided to their care and authority. In such delicate comtmctures, what occa- 
sions of envy and jealousy generally arise I But neitiier difference of semiment, 
diversity eftnterest, nor the least emotion of envy, ever altered their union and 
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^ockI understandUc. The reason of wluch was^ fteir beiu^ founded upon aa 
inalterable. principle, that is, upon virtue, which in all their actions, says Plu-* 
arch, occasioned their having neither glory nor riches, fatal sources of strife 
nd division, in view, but sofely the public ^ood, and made them desire, not 
he advancement or honour of their own families, but to render their country 
nore powerful and flourishir^. Such are the two illustrious men who are 
bout to make their appearance, and to give a new face to the aHairs of Greece, 
»y the ^reat events in which they have a principal share. 

Leoniides, being apprised that the exiles had retired to Athens, where they 
lad been well received by the people, and were in great esteem with all peo- 
>le of worth and honour, sent thither certain unknown persons to assassinate 
be most considerable of them. Only Androclides was killed ; ail the rest es- 
:aping the contrivances of Leontides,* 

At tne same time the Athenians received letters from Sparta, to prohibit their 
eceiving or assisting the exiles, and with orders to expel them their city, as they 
vere declared common enennes by all the allies. The humanity and virtue 
)eculiar and natural to the Athenians, made them r(>ject so intamous a propo- 
al with horror. They were transported with the occasion of expressing their 
gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of the same nature : ior the 
fhebans had contributed most to the re-establishment of the copular govern- 
aent of Athens, having declared in their favour by a public decree, contrary 
o the prohibition of Sparta : and it was from Thebes that Thrasy bulus set out 
o deliver Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the exiles one after 
mother, of whom Melon was the most considerable. He represented to them. 
' that it was unworthy of hone;>t men, to content themselves with having saved 
heir own lives, and to look with indifference upon their countiy, enslaved and 
Tiiserable ; that whatever good-will the people of Athens might express for 
hem, it was not fit that they should suffer their fate to depend upon the de- 
:rees of a people, which their natural inconstancy, and the malignity of orators 
hat turned them any way at will, might soon alter : that it was necessary to 
lazard every thing, afler the example of Thrasy bulus, and to set befoie tuem 
lis intrepid valour and eenerous fortitude as a model : that as he set out from 
Thebes to suppress and destroy the tyrants of Athens, so they might go from 
Athens to r^tore Thebes its ancient liberty.'' 

This discouEse made all the impression upon the exiles that could be ex* 
pected. They sent privately to inforqi^heir friends at Thebes of their reso- 
lution, who extremely approved their design. Charon, one of the principal 
persons of the city, offered to receive the conspirators into his house. Phili- 
das found means to get himself made secretary to Archias and Philip, who 
were then polemarchs, or supreme magistrates of the city. As for Epaminon 
das, he had for some time diligently endeavoured to inspire the younger The 
[)ans by his discourse, with a passionate desire to throw off the Spartan yoke^ 
He was ignorant of nothing that had been projected ; but he believed, that he 
3Ught not to have any share in it. because, as he said, he could not resolve to 
imbrue his hands in tne blood of his countiy ; foreseeing theft his friends would 
not keep within the due bounds of the enterprise, however lawful in itself, and 
that the tyrants would not perish alone ; and convinced besides, that a citizerv, 
kvho should not appear to have taken either party, would have it in his power 
to influence the people with the better effect.f 

The day for the execution of the prefect being fixed, the exiles thought pro- 
per, that Pherenicus, with all the conspirators, sliould stop at Thriasium, a 
little town not far from Thebes, and that a small number of the youngest of 
them should venture into the city. Twelve persons of the best families <.f 
Thebes, all united by a strict and faithful friendship with each other, though 
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oompfttton fer gloij and honour, oftred themseWes finr fhis bold etiterprite* 
Pelopidas was oT this number. After hawing embraced their companions, and 
despatched a messenger to Charon, to grire btm notice of their coming, th^ 
set out, dressed in mean habits, canying hounds with them, and poles lo 
their bands for pitching nets ; that such as thej met on the way mirfat have no 
suspicioa of them, and take tbem oolj for hunters that had wandered after their 
game. 

Their messenger having arrived at Thebes, and having informed Charon that 
they were set out, the approach of danger did not alter his sentiments : and as hs 
wanted neither courage nor honour, he prepared his house for their reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was not a ba(i man. but loved his countiy, aod 
would have served the exiles with all his power, but bad neither the resolution 
nor constancy necessary for such an enterprise, and could think of nothing but 
dKficulties and obstacles, that presented themselves in crowds to his imagi- 
nation, much disordered with the prospect of danger, retired into his house 
without saying any thing, and despatched one ofhis friends to MeUm and 
Pelopidas, to desire them to defer their enterprise, and return to Athens till a 
more favourable opportunity. Happily that friend, not finding his horse's 
bridle and losin|g a great deal of time m quarrelling with his wife, was pre- 
jipnted from goiif:. 

Pelopidas and his companions, disguised like peasants, and having separated 
from each other, entered the city at different gates towards the close of tb^ 
da^. It was then early in the winter, the north wind blew, and the snow fell, 
which contributed tci conceal them, evei^ body keeping within doors upon ac- 
count of the cold weather ; besides which, it gave them an opportunity of 
covering their faces. Some, who were in the secret, received and conducted 
them to Charon*s bouse ; where, of exiles and others, thenr whole nnmbcf 
amounted to forty-eight. 

Philidas, secretaiy to the bdsotarchs,* who Was in the' plot, had some time 
before invited Archias and hw companions to supper, promising them an ex- 
quisite repast, and the company of some of the finest women in the city. The 
guests bein^ met at the appointed time, they sat down to table. Ttiey bad 
made free with the glass, and were almost drunk, when it was whispered about, 
hut not known where the report began, that the eiiles were in the city. Phili- 
das, without showing any concern, did his utmost to change the disc^ourse. Ar- 
chias, however, sent one of his officers to Charon, with or^rs to conh^ to him 
immediately. It was now late, and Pelopidas and the oonspiraicH^ were pre- 
pariog to set out, and had put on their armour and swords, when; ona^suddeu, 
they heard a knocking at the door. Some person went to it ; and beiog told by 
the officer, that he was come ftom the magistrates with orders for Charoa to 
attend them immediately, he ran to him half out of his wits to acquaint him 
with that terrible mess^ee. They aH concluded that the coiispiracy was dis- 
covered, and believed themselves lost, before it Would l>e possible to execute ' 
any thing wortliy of their cause and valour. However, they were all of opinion 
that Charon should obey the order, and present himself with an air oC assu- 
rance to the magistrates, as void of foar and unconscious of offence. 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in danger which threatened only him- 
self, but at that time, terrified for his mends, and apprehending also, that he 
should be suspected of some treacliery , if so many orave citizens, whom he 
had received into his house, should be destroyed, he went to his wifo^s apart- 
ment, and brought his only son, of fifteen years old at most, who in beauty 
and strength excelled all the youths of his ag^, and pot him into the hands of 
Pelopidas, saying at the same time, *' If you discover that I have betrayed 
you, and have been guilty of trsacheiy upon this occasion, revenge yourselves 
on me in this my only son, whom, dear as be* is tome, I abandon to you, and J 
Ut him fall a victim without meicy to his father's perfidy.'* 
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Tfcet^ ^tfftwimcm woonded tbem to the beart ; but wbat gave them tb« 
most sensible pain, was bis itnagining^ tbere was any one among tbem so mean 
and anjB^tefu), as to form to bimself tbe least suspicion in regard to bim. They 
conjun^l bim unanimously, not to leave his son ivitb tbem, but to put htm into 
some place oi' safety ; that bis fnbnds and courtfry might not want an a veneer, 
if he should be so fortunate as to escape the tyrants. '* No" replied the fatner, 
" he shall stay with you» and share your fate. If be must perish, what nobler 
end can be make, than with bis father and best friends ? For you, my son, 
exert yourself beyond your years, and show a courage worthy^of you and me. 
You see here the most excellent of the Theham. Make uiider such masters 
a nohle essay of glory, and lean^ to 6^ht ; or, if it must be so, to die, like- them, 
for liberty. For the rest, I am not without hopes, for J belrfeve that the justice 
of our C3U9P will draw down the favour and protection of the gods upon us." 
He concluded with a prayer for them ; and after embracing the conspirators, 
went out. 

He took pains on bis way to recover himself, and to compose his looks and 
voice, that he might not appear under any concern. When he came to the 
door of the house where the least was kept, Arcbtas and Philidas came out to 
him, and asked the meaning of a report, that disafiected people were arrived 
in the city, and were concealed in some house. He seemed astonished ; and 
finding by their answers to his qiiestk>ns, that they bad no precise information of 
any thing, be assumed a bolder tone, and said, *^it is very likely that the report 
you speak of is only a false alarm, intended to interrupt your mirth : however, 
as it ought not to he neglected, i will ^o immediately and make the strictest 
inquiiy possible into it." Philidas praised bis ]>rudence and zeal, and carry- 
ing Archias back into the company, he plunged bim again in the debaucli, and 
continued the entertainment by keeping the guests in perpetual expectation of 
the women he had promised tbem. 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends all prepared, not to conquer 
or to save their lives, but to die gloriously, and to sell thenaselves as dear as 
they could. The serenity and joy of his looks explained beforehand, that they 
had nothii^ to fear. He repeateid all that bad passed : after which, they had 
no thoughts but of the instant execution of a design, to wbicb the least delay 
might occasion a thousand obstacles. 

At that very moment a second rtorm arose, far more violent than the 6rst, 
and which seemed as if it could not fKissibly fail of making the enterprise mis- 
carry. A courier from Athens arrived in greai haste with a packet* which 
contained a circumstantial account of the whole conspiracy, as was afterwards 
discovered. The courier was brought first to Archias, who was far g:one in 
wine, and breathed nothing but pleasure and the bottle. In giving bim his 
despatcbej^, he said, ** my lord, the person who writes you these letters, con* 
iures you to read them immediat^y, heing serious affairs." Archias replied, 
laughmg, ** serious affairs to-morrow,"* which words were aftenvards used by 
the Greeks as a proverb ; and taking the letters^ be put tbem under bis piHow,t 
and continued the conversation and debauch. 

The conspirators were at that time in the streets, divided into two parties ; 
the one, witb Pelopidas at their bead, marched against Leontides, who i^as not 
at the feast ; the other against Archias, under the command of Charon. These 
had put on women's habits over their armour, and crowned themselves witb 
pine and poplar wreaths, wbicb entirely covered their faces. When they 
came to the door of the apartment where the feast was kept, the guests made 
a great noise, and set up k)ud shouts of joy. But they were told, that the women 
would not come in till the servants were all dismissed, which was done imme- 
diately. They were sent to neighbouring houses, where tbere was no want of 
•wine for their enteitainment. The conspirators, by this stratagem, having made 
themselves masters of the field of battie, entered sword in band, and showing 
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tliemseTres in tbeir tnie eohxtrs, |mt all the g:uesl8 to ihe sivo^, and fdth tbffft 
the mag^trates who were fulJ of wine, am in no condition to defend them* 
selres. Peloptdas met with more resistance. Leonttdea, who was asleep in 
b^d, awaked with the noise that was made, 'and rising immediately, armed 
himself with his swnrd^ and laid some of the ionspiratora at faia feet ; but was 
at laM killed himself. 

This grand affair being executed in this manner with so much despatch and 
luccen, couriers were immediately despatched to Thriasium. The doors of 
the prisons were broken open, and five hundred prisoners let out. The The* 
bans were called upon to resume their liberty, and arms were given to aJl 
they met. The spoils afiited to the porticoes were taken down, and the ar- 
mourers and cutlers shops broken open for ttiat purpose. Epaminondas and 
Oor^idas came in arms to join them, with some old penons of great estima- 
tion, whom they had ^t together. 

The whole city was in great terror and confusion ; the booses all illuminated 
with torches, and the streets thronged with the multitude passing to and fro 
The people, in coa^temation at what had happened, and for want of sufficient 
information, availed impatiently for the day to know tlieir destiny. The Lace- 
daemonian captains were therefore thought guilty of a very great error in not 
falling upon them during their disorder; for the garrison consisted of fifteen 
hundred men, besides three thousand who liad taken refuge in the citadel. 
Alarmed by the cries they heard, the illuminations they saw in the liotises, and 
the tumult of the multitude runnir^ backwards and forwards, they lay still, 
and contented themselves with gua^ing the citadel, after havii^ sisnt couriers 
to Sparta with the news of what had happened, and to demand an immediate 
reinforcement. 

The next day at sun-rise the exiles arrived with their arms, and the people 
were summoned to assemble. Epaminondas and Gorgidas conducted Feiopi- 
das thither, surrounded with all the sacrificers, carrying in tbeir hands tiie 
sacred bandages and fillets, and exhorting the citizens to assist tbeir country, 
and to join with the gods. At this sight, the i^hole assembly rose up with loud 
acclamations and clapping of hands, and received the coaspirators as their 
benefactors and deliverers. The same day, Pelopidas, Melon, and Charon, 
were elected bceotarchs. 

Soon after the exiles, arrived five thousand foot, and five hundred horse, sent 
by the Athenians to Peloptdas, under the command of Dcmopboon. Those 
troops, with others which joined them from all the cities of Bceotia, compo^eil 
an army of twelve thousand foot, and as many horse : and without loss of time 
besieged the citadel, that it might be taken before relief could come from Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a speedy succour, and 
seemed resolved rather to die than surrender the place ; at least, the Lace- 
demonians were of that opinion, but thoy were not the greatest number of the 
garrison. When provisions began to fall short, and famine to press tbem, the 
rest of the troops obliged the Spartans to surrender. The garrison had their 
lives granted them, and were permitted to retire whither they thought fit. They 
were scarcely marched out, when the aid arrived. The Lacedaemonians fount 
Cleombrotus, al Megara, at the head of a powerful army, which, with a littj 
more expedition, might have saved the citadel. But this was not the first time 
the natural slowness of the Lacedaemonians had occasioned the miscarriage of 
their enterprises. The three commanders who had capitulated were irje^l. 
Two of them were punished with death, and the third had so great a fine laid 
upon him, that not being able to paj it, he banished himself from Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas bad all the honour of'^this great exploit, the most memorable that 
ever was executed by surprise and stratagem. Plutarch, with reason, com- 
pares it to that of Thrasjrbulus. Both exiles, destitute in themselves of all ^ 
resource, and reduced to implore a foreign support^ formed the bold design ol 
altackii^ a formidable power with a handful of men, and overcomir^ all r.S. 
stacles to their enterprise solely by their valour, had each of thetn the good 
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foftuhe to dfellver tbeir cmintry, and tr> chan^ the face of i<S affairs enitiely* 
For the Athenians were indebted to Tbrasybulus for that sudden and happy 
rhaf)g:e, which, freeing them from the oppression they grroaned under, not c»n!y 
icstored their liberty, but with it their ancient splendour, and put them into a 
condition to humble and make Sparta tremble m her turn; We shall see in 
like manner, that the war which reduced the pride of Sparta, and deprived it 
of the empire both by sea and land, was the work of thissing^le night, m which 
Px^iopidas, without taking either citadel or fortress, and entering only one of 
tv^'elve into a private house, threw off and broke ttie chains imposed by the 
Lacedaemonians on all the other states of Greece, though it appeared imprac- 
ticable ever to produce such an effect. 

SECTioif m.-^PHonaiAS forms a design against the pirjeus. 

The Lacedtemonians, afler the injuiy they pretended to have received by 
the enterprise of Pelopidas, did not remain <)uiet, but applied themselves m 
earnest to their reverq^. Agesilaus, rightly judging that an expedition of 
(hat kind, the end of which was to support' tyrants, would not reflect much 
honour upop him, leA it to Cleombrotus, who bad lately succeeded kin^ Age 
sinolis, under pretence that his great age dispensed with his undertaking it* 
Cleombrotus entered Bceotia with his army. The first campaign was not 
vigorous, and terminated in committing some ravages in the country ; ai\er 
which the l^ing retired, and detaching part of bis troops to Sphodrias, who com- 
manded at Thespiae, returned to Sparta.* 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a condition to make head 
against the Lacedaemonians, and were afraid of the consequences in which their 
league with the Thebans was likely to engage them, repented their having en- 
tered into it, and renounced it. Those who persisted to adhere to the Theban 
party, were some imprisoned, some put to death, others banished, and the rich 
heavily fined. The Theban affairs seemed almost desperate, not having any 
alliance to support them. Pelopidas and Gorgidas were then at the head of 
them, aiKl were studious of finding means to embroil the Athenians with the 
Lacedaemonians, which they effected by the following stratagem. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thespiae with a body of troops, to 
receive and protect such of the Boeotians as should revolt against Thebes. 
He had acquired some reputation among the soldiery, and wanted neither 
courage nor ambition ; but he was rash, superficial, full of himself, and conse- 
quently apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Gorgidas sent privately a 
merchant of his own acquaintance to him with the offer, as from himself, of a 
considerable sum of money, and with insinuations more agreeable to him than 
money, as they flattered bis vanity. ^'After having represented to him, that 
one of his merit and reputation oueht to form some great enterprise to immor- 
talize his name, he proposed to him the seizii^ of the Piraeus by surprise, 
when the Athenians had no expectation of such an attempt ; he added, that 
nothir^ could be more grateful to the Lacedaemonians, than to see themselves 
masters of Atheas ; and that the Thebans, enraged at the Athenians, whom 
they considered as traitors and deserters, would lend them no assistance.** 

Sphodrias, fond of acouiring a great name, and envying the erlory of Phasbi- 
das, who, in this sense, nad rendered himself renowned and illustrious by his 
unjust attempt upon Thebes, conceived it would be a much more brilliant and 
glorious exploit to seize the Piraeus of bis own accord, and deprive the Athe- 
nians of their great power at sea, by an unfineseen attack by land. He under- 
took the enterprise therefore with great joy ; which was neither less unjust nor 
less horrid than that of the Cadmaea, but not executed with the same boldness 
arid success. For having set out in the night from Thespiae with the view of 
surprising the Piraeus before light, the day*break overtook him in the plain of 
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Thfiaiiifm.iinr Eletttis; and (mdinr fMoiself dbcorei%d,tie v^untifAstm^ 
Mir to Tbetpttt wHb Home booty Which he had taken. 

The Athannnt iramodiateljriealambaMadon with llieir complaints to Sparta. 
Thoae ambanadora found, that the Lat^emotiiana had not tvaited their arrival 
to accuae Sphodrtas, but had already cited him before the council to answer 
for bia conauoL He was afraid to ol^ey that summons, having: just reason to 
apprehend the inn^ of a trial, and the resentment of his country. He had a 
ton, who bad contracted a strict and tender friendship with the son of Agesi- 
kMM. The latter solicited his father so earnestly, or rathi^r tormented him 
with such extreme importunity and perseverance, that he could not refuse 
Sphodrias his protection, and grot him fully absolved. Agesilaus was not scru- 
pulous, as we bare seen already, in point of justice, when the service of his 
friends was in question. He was besides, of all mankind, the most tender and 
indulgent father to his children. It is reported of him, that when they were in- 
fanta, be woald play with them, and divert himself with riding upon a stick 
among them ; and that having been surprised by a friend in that action, he 
desired bim not to tell any body of it till himself was a father. 

The unjust sentence passed in favour of Sphodrias by the Spartans, exceed- 
inftly incensed the Athenians, and determined them to renew their alliance 
with Tbebes immediately, and to assist them with all their power. They 
fitted out a fleet, and gave the command of it toTiraotheus, son of the illustri- 
ouB Conon, whose reputation he well sustained by his own valour and exploits.* 
It was he whom his enemies, in envy of the nory he had acquired by his 
great actions, painted sleeping, with the goddkss Fortune at bis feet, taking 
towns in nets for him :t but upon this occasicm he proved that he was nc/t 
asleep. AAer havin(^ ravaged the coast of Laconia, be attacked the isle of 
Gorcyra, (Corfu,)which he took. He treated the inhabitants with great hu- 
manity, and made no alteration in their liberty or laws, which very much in- 
clinea the ne'^ghbouring cities in favour of Athens. The Spartans on their side 
made powerful preparatkms for the war, and were principally intent upon re- 
UkWif^ Corcyra. Its happy situation between Sicily and Greece, rendered 
that island veiy important. ' They therefore engaged Dionysius the tyrant in 
the exoedition, and demanded aid of him. In toe mean time they despatched 
their fleet under Mnasippus. The Athenians sent sixty sail against them to 
the relief of Corcyra, under Timotheus at first ; but soon after, upon bis seem- 
ing to act too slowly, Iphicrates was substituted in his place. Mnasippus hav- 
ing made himself cNlious to his troops by his haughtiness, rigour, and avartce, 
was very ill obeyed by them, and lost his life in an engagement. Iphicrates 
did not arrive tlA after his death, when he received advice that the Syracusan 
squadron of ten galleys approached, which he attacked so successfully, that 
not one of them escaped. He demanded, that the orator Callistratus, and 
Chabrks, one of the most renowned captains of his time, should be joined in ^ 
commission with him. Xenophon admires his wisdom and greatness of soul 
upon that account, in being satisfied with appearing to have occasion for coun- 
cil, and not apprehending to share the glory of hb victories with others, 

Agesilaus had been prevailed upon tu take npon him the command of the 
trooDs against Thebes. He entered Bceotia, where he did i;reat damage to tbe i 
Thebans, not without considerable loss on his own side. The two armies came 
everyday to blows, and were continually engaged, though not in formal battle, 
yet m skirmishes, which served to instruct the Thebans in the art of war, and 
to inspire chem with valour, boldness, and experience. It is reported that tlic 
Spartan Aotalcides told Agesilaus veiy justly upon this head, when he was 
brought back from B<eotia much wounded ; " my lord Agesilaus, you have a 
fip 7*J*5* ^^ ^^ lessons you have given tbe Thebans in the art of war, 
wb4cl^ before you taught it them, they neither would nor could leam." It was 
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to mtfmk this &Moiiveniettce» thi^ Lycuigu^ inoneof ^ Ihwe laws lAnA he 
calls Rfai«tr»^ forbade tlie Laceckemoniam to make war often upon the aatt\e 
enemy, ]eat they should make them too good soldiefs, bj obliging liiem to <he 
frequent defence o^ themselves. 

Several campaigns passed in this manner, witbcrat awy tnlngdetisiretjn either 
side. It was prudent in the Theban general^not to bazai^ a battle hitherto, 
and to give their soldiers time to inure and embolden themselves. When the 
occasion was favourable, they let themselves loose like generous hounds ; and 
after having given them a taste of vicloir by way of reward, they called them 
off, contented with their courage and alacrity. The principal gloiy of their 
success and this wise conduct was due to Peiopidas. 

The er^agement at Tegyra, wtiich was a kind of prelude to the battle of 
Leuctra, ad&d nmjch to his reputation. Having failed in his enterprise against 
Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedeemonians, at his return he found the 
enemy posted to intercept him near Tegyra. As soon as tiie Tbebans per- 
ceived them from the denies, some person ran in all haste to Peiopidas, and told 
him, ** we have fallen into the enenr\y's hands." '* Ah !" replied he, ** why 
should we not rather say that they are fallen into ours ?" At the same time 
he ordered his cavalry, which were his rear, guard, to advance to the ffont^ 
that they might begin the fight. He was assured that his foot, which wera 
only three hundred, and were called the Sacred Battalion, would break through 
the enemy, wherever they chaiged. thoi^ superior in number, as they were 
by at least two-thirds. The assault began where the generals of eacn party 
were posted, aiKl was very violent. The two generabof the Lacedemonians, 
who had charged Pelopicfas, were immediately kilted ; all that were with them 
being either Sain or dispersed. The rest of the Laoed«monian troops were 
so daunted, that they opened a passage for the Thebans, who mi|^h( have 
inarched on to save themselves if they had thought fit : but Peloprdas, dist 
daining to make use of that opening for his retreat, ad\ anced against those 
who were still drawn up in battle, and made so great a slaughter of them, that 
they were all dismayed, and fled in disorder. The Thebans did not pursue 
them far, lest they should be surprised. They contented themselves with 
havine broken them, and with making a glorious retreat, not inferior to a vir^- 
tory, because through the enemy, dispersed and defeated. 

This little encounter, for it can be called no more, was in a manner the 
source of the great actions and events we are about to treat of. It had never 
happened till then in any war, either against the barbarians or Greeks, thai 
the Lacedaemonians had been defeated with the superiorit3r of numbers on theit 
side, nor even with equal forces in regular battle : for which reason they were 
insupportably proud, and their reputation alone kept their enemies in awe, 
who never durst showrthemselves m the field before them, unless superior in 
number* They now lust that gloiy, and the Thebans in their turn became the 
terror and dread even of those who had rendered themselves so universally 
formidable. 
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SECTIOH IV. — ^KfiW TROUBLES itt OKEECB. TMK LACEDXMONIAJffS DECLABC 
WAR AGAINST THEBES. 

While the Persians were engaged iathe £|:yptian war. great troubles arose 
b Greece.t In that interval the Thebans, having taken Platseie, a city of Bceo* 
lia,and afterwards Thespiae, a city of Achaia, entirely demolished those cities, 
and expelled the inhabitants. The Plataeans retired to Alliens with their wives 
and children, where the}r were received with the utmost ^vour, and adopted 
■Mo the oymber of the citizens^ ^ 
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. AftaxenDBS, being iiilnniMd of ttie state of tfae Gtecian >Aiifr, ^at u WW 
•mbanj thitber to persuade the several cities and republics at war to lay down 
tbelr arms, and accommodate their differences upon the plan of the treaty of 
Antalcides. Bf that peace, as has been observed in its place, it was concluded, 
that aU the cities of Greece should enjoy their liberty, and be governed by 
their own laws. In virtue of this article, the Lacedienionians pressed tbe The- 
bans to restore their liberty to all the cities of Bceotia, to rebuild Plateese and 
Thespiae, which they had demolished, and to restore tliem with tbeir depen* 
dencies to their ancient inhabitants. The Thebans on their side insisted also, 
that the Lacedsmonians should give liberty to all those of Laconia, and that 
the city of Messene should be restored to its ancient possessors. This was 
what equity required ; but the Lacedaemonians, believing themselves much 
superior to the Thebans, were for imposing a law upon them, which they 
would not submit to themselves.* 

All Greece, beir^ weary of a war which had already lasted several cam- 
paign.9, and had no other end than the aggrandizing of that state, was seriously 
mtent upon a general peace, and with that view had sent deputies to Lacedse- 
mon, to concert together tbe means of attaining so desirable an object. Among 
these deputies, fCpaminondas was of the first rank. He was at that time cele- 
brated for his great enidition and profound knowle^^ in philosophy; but he 
had not yet given any very distir^uished proofs of his great capacity for the 
command ofarmies, and the administration of public affairs. Seeing that all 
the deputies, out of respect for Agesilaus, who declared openly for the war, 
Were afraid tu contradict him, or to differ from his opinion in any thing; a 
%'ery common effect of too imperious a power on one side, and too servile a 
submission on the other; he was the only one that spoke with a wise and no- 
ble boldness, as became a statesman who had no other view than tbe public 
good. He made a speech, not for the Thebans alone, but for Greece in gene- 
ral, in which lie proved, that the war augmented only the power of Sparta, 
while the rest of Greece was reduced and ruined by it. fie insisted princi- 
pally upon the necessity of establishing the peace in equality and justice, be- 
cause no peace could be solid and of long duration, but that wherein aJI par- 
ties find an equal advantage.! 

A discours«j like this, founded evidently upon reason and justice, and pro- 
nounced with a grave and serious tone, never fails of making an impression. 
Agrsilau« plainly distinguished, from the attention and silence with which it was 
neard, that ttie deputies were extremely affected with it, and would not fail to 
act conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, he demanded of Epami- 
nondas, whether he thought it just and reasonable, that Boeotia should be 
free and independent ? that is to say, whether he agreed that the cities of 
Baeotia should depend no longer upon Thebes. Epaminundas immediately 
asked in his turn, with great vivacity, whether he thought it just and reasona- 
ble, that Laconia should enjoy the same independence and liberty ? Upon 
which Agesilaus, rising from his seat in great rage, insisted upon his declaring 
plainly, whether he would consent that Boeotia should be free ? Epaminon- 
das retorted his question again, and asked, whether, on his side, he would 
consent that Laconia should be free ? Agesilaus, who wanted only a pretext 
for breaking with the Thebans, struck them directly out of the treaty of alli- 
ance, which they were about to conclude. Tbe rest of the allies signed it, not 
out of inclination, but from a fear of offending tbe Lacedsemonians whose poiver 
they dreaded. 

In consequence of this treaty, all the (mops In the field were to be disbanded. 

Cleombrotus, one of the kings of Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of tbe 

' army. He wrote to the ephori to know the republic's resolutions. Protbous, 

one of the principal senators, represented, that thefe was no room ft>p delibe*^ 

rations; for that Sparta, by the late agreement, had made the recall of the 
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iQtm ' IndiapeosaUe. Agesilaas was of a diflSerent opinioii. Anmr with Hm 
rbebans, aikl particularly with Epamioondas, he was absdutely ben( ttn tht 
var for an opportunity of revenge ; and the present seemed most favourable^ 
i^hen all Greece was free and united, and only the Thebans excluded from 
he treaty of peace. The advice of rrothous wa^ therefore rgected by tlte 
/hole council, who treated him as an honest, well meaning dotard, who knew 
otbing of the matter : the divinity from thenceforth, as Aetrnphon observes^ 
•roHioting their downfall.^ The ephori wrote immediately to Cleombrotua 
3 inarch against Ibe Thebans with his troops ; and, at the same time, sent or^ 
ers for assembling the forces of their aliie-s who were averse to this war, and 
id not join in it but with great reluctance, and out of fear of cOhtradictinjir 
be Lacedsmonians, whom ihey did not yet dare to disobey. Though »jo bap*- 
•y consequences could be expected from a war^ visibly undertaken x:ontracy 
J all reason and justice, and from the sole motive of resentment and revenge, 
lie Lacedeemonians, however, from the superiority of their numbers, assured 
beinselves of success, and imagined that the Thebans, abandoned by their 
Hies, were in no condition to oppose them.'*' 

The Thebans were much alarmed at first. They saw themselves alone^ 
without allies or support, while all Greece looked upon tbem as utterly lost; 
lot knowir^ that in a single man they had more than armies. This was Epami- 
(ondas. He was appointed general, and had several colleagues joined in com-^ 
nission with him« ne immediately raised all the troops he could, and began 
lis march. His army did not amount to .«ix thousaml men, and the enemy 
lad above four times tbat number. As several bad omens were fold him to 
>revent his setting out, he replied only by a verso of Homer^s, the sense of 
vhich is, *' there is but one good omen, to fight for one's c6untry."J However, 
o re-assure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, and whom he observed to be 
liscouraged, he iastructed several persons to come from different places, and 
eport auguries and omens in his favour, which revived the spirit and hopes ol 
he troo^3.§ 

Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded the Sacred Battalion. When 
le leA his house to go to the army, bis wife, -n taking her last adieu, conjured 
lim with a flood of tears to take care of himself: ** That^^** said he, *' should 
}e recommended to young people ; but for generals, they nave no occasion for 
;uch advice ; the care of others should be recommended to them.^' 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass, by which Cleombrotus 
night have shortened his march considerably. The latter, after havine taken 
L lar^e compass, arrived at Leuctra,a small town of B<jeotia, between Platvat 
md Thespise. Both Parties consulted whether they should give battle, which 
!I!ieombrolus resolved to do by the advice of all his officers, who represented 
o him, that if he declined fighting with such a superiority of troops, it would 
:onfirm the current report, that he secretly favoured the Thebans. The lat- 
er had an essential reason for hastening a battle before the arrival of his troops* 
vhich the enemy daily expected. However, the six generals who formed Uie 
council of war differed in their sentiments. The seventh, who was Epamjnon* 
ias, came in very good time to join the three that were for fighting ; and his 
jpiniou carryir^ the question, the battle was resolved upon. This was the 
second year of the 102d Olympiad. 

The tvo armies were veiy unequal in number. That of ttie Lacedaemonian^ 
is has been said, consisted of twenty-four thousand foot, and sixteen hundred 
Sorse. The Thebans bad only six thousand foot and four hundred horse ; but 
ill of them choice troops, animated by their experience in war. and deter* 
mined toconquer or die. The Lacedaemonian cavaliy, composed of men picked 
1^ by chance, without valour and ill disciplined^ was as (nuch inferior to thelt 
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jcnemies m courage, u supenor lo tnimW. Tlie infantiy could not be de* 
pendcd on, except the Lacedstnonians ; the allfes, as has been said, having 
emged in the war with reluctance, because they did not approye ttie motive 
of It, and were besides dissatisfied with the Laced eraoniai is. 

The ability of the renerals on either side supplied the place of numerous 
armies, especially of me Theban, who was the most accomplished captain of 
his time, ne was supported by Pelopidas at the head of the Sacred Battalion, 
composed of three hundred Thebans, united in a strict friendship and affec- 
tion, and enragred under a particular oath never to fly» but to defend each 
other to the last drop of* their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a plain. Cleombrotus 
was upon the right, consisting of Lacedennmians, on whom he confided most, 
and wbo8e files were twelve deep. To take the advantage which bis superi- 
ority of horse gave him in an open countiy, ne posted them in the front of the 
Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, son of *Agesilaus, was at the head of the allies, 
who formed the left wing. 

Eparoinondas, who resolved to chaige with his left, which he commanded 
hi person, strengthened it, with the choice of his heavy- armed troops, whom 
he drew up fifty deep. The Sacred Battalion was upon his lell, and closed 
the win^. The rest of his infantry were posted upon his right in an oblique 
line, which, the farther it extended, the more distant it was from the enemy. 
By this uncommon disposition, his design was to cover his flank on the right, 
to keep off his right wing as a kind ch reserve, that he might not hazard 
the event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army ; and to begin the 
action with his left wing, where his best troops were posted, to turn the whole 
weigrht of the battle upon kingCIeombmtus and the Spartans. He was assured, 
that if he could penetrate iSe Lacedaemonian phalanx, the rest of the army 
would soon be put to the rout. As for his horse, be disposed them, after the 
enemy *s example, in the front of his left. 

The action b^n by the cavalnr. As that of the Thebans were better 
mounted and braver troops than the Lacedaemonian horse, the latter were not 
long before they were broken and driven upon the infantry, which they threw 
into some contusion. Epamihondas, following the horse- closely, marched 
swiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon the phalanx with all the weight of bis 
heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diversion, detached a body of troops 
with orders to take Epaminondas in flank, and to surround him. Pelopidas, 
upon the sight of that movement, advanced with incredible speed and bold- 
ness at the head of the Sacred Battalion, to prevent the enemy's design, and 
flanked Cleombrotus himself, who, by that sudden and unexpected attack, was 
thrown into disorder. The battle was very obstinate, and while Cleombrotus 
could act, the victory continued in suspense, and declared for neither party 
When he fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the victory 
and the Lacedemonians, to avoid the shame of abandoning the body of tbeii 
king, redoubled their efforts, apd a great slaughter ensued on both sides. The 
Spartans fought with so much fury about the body, that at length they gained 
their ^int, and carried it off. Animated bv so glorious an advantage, they 
prepared to return to the charge, which would perhaps have proved success- 
ful, had the allies seconded their ardour. But the left wing, seeing the Lace- 
dcemonian phalanx broken, and believing all lost, especially when they heard 
that the king was dead, took to flight, and drew 6ff the rest of the anny along 
with them. Epaminondas followed them vigorously, and killed a gteat num* 
ber in the pursuit. The Thebans rtsmained masters of the field of battle, 
erectcd^a4rophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedemonians had never received such a blow. The most bloody 
defeats till then bad scarcely ever cost them more than four or five hundred of 
tiieir Gitisens. They had been 9%w^ however, aniinatedr or rather violently 
5^?!?.^'"'i!. ™^V*" ""f>™. ^J a <re<» of (thy years, about three hun- 
dred of their cHizeos, who bad suffeied themselves UHbe shut up in tbe Itttk 
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ssland of Sphacleria. Here they lost four thousand men, one thousand of 
Tvbom were Lacedaemonians, and Tour hundred Spartans,* out of seven bun* 
Ired who were in the battle. The Theb^is bad only three hundred men kiJled, 
umong^ whom were few of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta at that time celebrated the gymnastic g:ames, and was 
ull of strangers, whom curiosity had brougbt tbitiier. When the couriers aiw 
ived from Leuctra with the terrible news of their defeat, the ephori, though 
>erie€tly sensible of all the consequences, and that the Spartan empire had 
eceived a mortal wound, would not permit the representations of the theatre 
o be suspended, nor any changes in the celebration of the fe.stival. They 
«nt to every family t^he names of their relations who were killed, and re- 
naiiied in the theatre, to see that the dances and games were continued with* 
HJt interruption to the end. 

The next day, the loss of each family being known, the fathera and relatives 
>f those who had died in the battle, met in the public place, and saluted and 
embraced each other with great joy and serenity in their looks ; while the 
>ther8 kept themselves close in their houses ; or if necessity obliged them to 
^o abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection of aspect, which sensibly ex- 
pressed their profound anguish and affliction. That difference was still more 
-emarkable in the women. Grief, silence, and tears, distinguished those wtio 
ixpected (be return of their sons ; but such as had lost their sons, were seen 
lurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and congratulating each other upon 
heir gloiy and good fortune. It cannot be denied, that such sentiments argue 
^re^t courage and lesolution : but 1 would not have them entirely extinguish 
latural tenaerness, and should have been better pleased had there been less 
y[ ferocity in them.f 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to know how to act in regard to those 
;vho had fled from the battle. As they were numerous, and of the most pow- 
erful families in the city, it was not safe to inflict upon them the punishments 
issigned by the laws, lest their despair should induce them to take some vio- 
ent resolution fatal to the state. For such as fled were not only excluded ^ 
Tom all offices and employments, but it was a disgrace to contract any alli« 
ince with them by marriage. Any person who met them in the streets might 
Duffet them, whicn they were obliged to sufl*er. They were besides to wear 
ijriy and ragged habits, full of patches of difi^rent colours. And lastly, they 
ivere to shave half their beards, and to let the other half^ grow. It was a great 
OSS to the Spartans to be deprived of so many of their soldiery, at the time 
hey had such pressing occasion for them. To remove this difficulty, they 
:hose Aeesilaus legislator, with absolute [Kiwer to make such alterations in the 
laws as he should think 6t. Agesilaus, without adding, retrenching, or chang- 
ing any thing, found means to save the fugitives without prejudice to the state. 
In a full assembly of the Lacedaemonians, he decreed, '* that for the present 
day, the laws should be suspended, and of no effect ; but ever alter to remain 
In full force and authority." By these few vi'%)rds he preserved the Spartan 
laws entire, and at the same time restored to the state a great number of its 
members, in preventing their being for ever degraded, and consequently use- 
less to the republic. 

After the battle of Leuctra, the two parties were industriously employed, 
the one in retrievinp^, and the q|her in improving their victoiy.l 

Agesilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched them into Arcadia: 
but with a full resolution carefully to avoid a battle. He confined himselt 
to attacking some small towns of the Mantinseans, which he took, and laid the 

* Tho«e wen prop«rl/ eaUed Sp»rtiiDa who lohabited Sparta, the Lacedemooians wer« avttlcd in the 
coVintry. , 

t Mr. Rodio tMsif to spaak bets m Franc0(», The wntiineBts of the S^artant haro no eveeption. and 
are ttrictljr coo4ist«at with tru« ffrratocM of soul. K oim but sinvrt will d«oy , that th« neKt^lary-aiad ffOAd 
fortune to defendiof their coantnr agaiost iti enemies, when its ruio is at stake, is to die taits^dc/eocfi. 
B)orapblHr«0to«aMf7. Botkbiiloiir to th« tyrant. 
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mauxAfj wute. This gave tfte Spaitam some joy : aoJ tbey began (6 fd^e coo^ 
Me, from believing tneir conditioo uot entirely desperate.* 

The Tbebamt soon after their victory, ffent an accoant of it to Atbens, and 
Id demand aid at Ihe same time against the common enemy. The senate was 
then sitting, which received the courier wi*h great coldness, dfd oot make bim 
the usual presents, and dismisaed him without taking any notice oi aid. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the considerable advantage which the Tbebans had 
gained over the Lacedemonians, could not dissemble the umbrage and dis- 
satisfaction which so sudden and uneipectedan increase ef a neighbouring pow- 
er gave them, which might soon render itself formidable to all Greece. 

At Thebes. Epaminomba and Pekiptdaa bad been elected joint governors 
of b<eotia. Having assembled all the troops of the Boeotians and their allies, 
whose number daily increased, they entered Peloponnesus, and caused many 

Saces and people to revolt from the LacedannAntans, Elis, Ai]^os, Arcadia, and 
e greatest potft of Lacooia itself. It was then about the winter-solstice, and 
towards the end of the la^t month of the year ; so that in a few day? they were 
to quit their offices ; the fint day of the next month being assigned by law for 
their resigning them to the persons appointed to succeed them, upon pain o^ 
death, rf tbey held them beyond that term. Their colleagues, apprehending 
the badness of the season, and more the dreadful consequences ot infringing 
that law, were for marching back the army immediately to Thebes. Petopi- 
cbs was the firat wlio, entering into tlie opmion of Epaminondas, animated the 
citizens, and eiigaged them to take the advantage of the enemy^s alarm, and* 
to pvrmie their enterprise in neglect of a fonnality, from the observance of 
which they might justly believe themselves dispensed by the state Itself, a^ 
the service of the state, when founded injustice, is the sovereign law and ruJe 
* of the people's obedience. 

They entered Laconia, therefore, at the bead of an army of seventy thousand 
giiod soldiers, the twelfth part of whom were not Tbebans. The great repu- 
tation of the two generals was the cause that all the allies, even without or- 
der or public decree, obeyed them with respectful silence, and marched with 
entire confidesee and courage under their command. It was six hundred years 
sroce the Dorians had established themselves at Lacederoon ; and \n air thai 
time they had never seen an enemy upon their lands ; not daring till then to- 
set foi)t in them, and much less to attack their city, though without walls. The 
Tbebans and their allies, finding a country hitherto untouched by an enemy, 
ran through it with fire and sword, destroying and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas, without any opposition whatever. 

Parties had been posted to defend some important passes. Ischc^as the 
Spartan, who commanded one of these detachments, distinguished hmaseJf in 
a peculiar manner. Finding it impossible with his small body of troops to 
support the enemy^s attack, and thinking it below a Spartan to abandon his ^ 
pCKSt, he sent back the youi^ men, who were of age and condition to serve 
their countrv effectually, and kept none with him but such as were advanced 
ID years. Devoting himself with these, after the example of Leonidas, to the 
public good^they sold their lives dear ; and after havii^ defeixied themselves 
a long tirne^ and made great slaughter of their enemies, they all perished 
to a man. 

Agesilaus acted upon this occasion with groat address and wisdom. He 
looked upon this irruption of the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was 
not only vain, but dangerous to oppose ; whose^ rapid course would be but of 
short duration, and after some ravages, subside of itself. He contented him- 
self with distributing his best troops into the middle, and all the most important 
parts of the city, strongly securii^^ all the jjosts. He was detertninetJ not it> . ! 
quit the town, nor to hazard a battle, and persisted in thai resolution, without re- ] 
gard to all tb^ raillery, insults, and menaces of the Tbebans, who defied hiia 
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Iby Ti&me, siDd called upon fattn to come out and defend his oounfrf, ivbo bad 
^f&ne been the cause of all its sofl^rrngs, in kindling the war. 

But far jg^reater afflrctions to Agesilaus^ were the commotions and disorden 
excited wjthin the city, th»e murmurs and complaints of the old men in the 
faigiiest affliction and despair, from being witnesses of what they &aw,^8 well 
as of the women, who seemed quite distracted with liearing the threatening 
ories of the enemy, and seeing the neighbouring country all on fire ; while the 
fiames and smoke, which drove almost upon tl^m, seemed to denounce a like 
mi^rtune to themselves. Whatever courage Agesilaus might express in his 
outward behaviour, he could not fail of being sensil ly afflicted with so mournful 
an object; to which was added,thegrief of loosing his reputation; who, hav 
ing found the city in a most flourishing and potent condition when he came to 
the government, now saw it fallen to such a degree, and all its ancient glory 
lost under him ! He was besides, secretly mortified at so mournful a contra* 
dictbn of a boast he had often made, *' that no woman of Sparta had ever si^en 
ihe smoke of an enemy's camp." 

While he was giving different orders in the city, he was informed, that a 
certain number of mutineers had seized an important post, with a resolution 
to defend themselves in it. Agesilaus ran immediately thither ; and as if he 
had been entirely unacquainted with their bad design, he said to ihem, ** com- 
rades, it is not there I sent you." At the same lime he pointed to different 
posts to divide them ; to which they went, believing their enterprise had not 
been discovered. This order, which he gave without emotion, aigues a great 
presence of mind in Agesilaus, and shows that in timeb of trouble it is not pro- 
per to see too much, that the culpable may not want time to reflect and repent. 
He thought it more advisable to suppose that sn^all troop innocent, than to urge 
tbem to a declared revolt bjr a too rigorous inquiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much swollen by the melting of the snowr, • 
and the Thebans found more difficulty in passir^ it than they had expected, as 
well from the extreme coldness of the water as its rapidity. As Epaminondas 
passed at the head of his infantry , some of the Spartans showed him to Agesilaus; 
who, after having attentively considered and followed him with his eyes a lonff 
time, said only, "wonderful man I"* in admiration of the valour that could 
undertake such great things. Epaminondas would have been glad to have given 
battle in Sparta, and to have erected a trophy in the midst of it. He did not 
bowever think proper to attempt the forcing of the city ; and not being able to 
induce Agesilaus to quit it, chose to retire. It wouFd have been difficult ifsr 
Sparta, without aid, and unfortified, to have defended itself long pgainst a vic- 
torious army. But the wise captain who commanded it, apprehended that he 
sboold draw upon himself the whole force of Peloponnesus, and still more, that 
he should excite the jealousy of the Greeks, who would never have pardoned 
his destroying so ; otent a republic, and " pulling out," as Leptinus says, *' one 
of the eyes of Greece," as a proof of his skill, f He confined himself, there- 
fore, to the glory of having tiumbled the prcud, whose laconic language added 
new haughtiness to their commands, and of having reduced them to the neces- 
sity, as he boasted himself, of enlarging their style,' and lengthening their mono- 
syflables.I At his return he again wasted the country. 

In this expedition the Thebans reinstated Arcadia into one body, and took 
Messenia from the Spartans, who had long been in possession of it,§ after having 
expelled all its inhabitants. It was a countiy equal in extent to Laconia, and 
as fertile as the best of Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who were dispersed 
hi different regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the first notice given them. 



* Q t5 H^'aKoirph^ynovos &y0;ur»* The Greek expression is ooteasilj to be translated; it signifieSi 
Oh the actor of great deeds !** 

t Arise Rbet I. iii. «. 10. 



t The Lacedaeroooians sometimes answered the most important despatches by • single monorjilable. 
' ■' " allto' ' '"'" 



Piiilio b*7infl; written U> t^ean, "if I enter yo«ir Muatr^, I shall put all to fire and sword,** the/ retibedi 
» lA to signify they should take all possible care to put it out of his povirer. 

I XJw Mcsicoiajif b»d betn driven out of ti»f tr country two hundred aad eifhtf-teVM yt ftit. - 
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vetomidl wM incrediUe joy ; animated by tbe love of toeir coiroCiy, oataml 
ID «U men, and almost as much by their hatred to tbe Spartans, which the 
le^glb of Uaie bad oiily increased. They built themselves a city, which, from 
tbe ancieiit name was called Messene. Among tbe bad events of this war, none 

eve tbe Lacedaemonians mow sensible displeasure, or rather more lively grief; 
canse front time immemorial an irreconcileable enmity bad subsist^ be- 
tween Sparta and Messene* which seemed incapable of being extii^^ished but 
by tbe frnal rain of the one or the other.* 

Polybhis reflects upon an ancient error in the conduct of the Mesaenians with 
legara to Sparta, which was the cause of all tlieir misfortunes. Th*s was their 
loo great solicttude Imp the praaent tranctuillity, and through an excessive love 
of peace, tlieir neglecting the means of making it sure and lasting. Two of 
the moat powerful states of Greece were their neighbours, tbe Arcadians aod 
Ijacedarmofiians. The latter, from their 6rst settlement in the oountry, bad 
declared open war against them : tbe others, on the contraiy, always joined 
with tUcra, and enler^ into ail their intc^rests. But the Messenians bad neither 
the courage to oppoae their violent and irreconcileable enemies with variour 
and^ constancy, nor ihe prudence to treat with doe regard their faithful and af- 
fectionate aliftss. When the two states were either at war with each other, or 
carried their arms elsewhere, tlie Messenians, little provident for the future, 
mod regarding only their present repose made it a rule never to engage in the 
quarrel on either side, and to observe an exac iieotrality. In such conjuoc- 
hires they congratulated themselves upon their wisdom and success in preserv- 
ing their tran^Jtllity, while their neighbours around them were involved \» 
tnmbie and cciiifusion. But this traiiqmllity was of no long duration. Tbe 
Lacedaemonians, having subdued their enemies, fell upon them with all their 
lorces ; and finding them unsupported by allies, and incapable of defeodii^ 
, ihemaeives, they reduced them to submit, either to the yoke of a rigid slavery, 
or to banish themselves from their country. And this was several times their 
case. They oug^t to have reflected, says Polybius,t that as there is nothing 
more desirable or advantageous than peace, when founded injustice aud honour,, 
so there is nothing more shameful, and at tbe same time more pernicious, when 
attained by b^d measures, and purchased at tbe price ot liberty .{ 

SBCTIOH y. — THE TWO THEBAIT GENERALS, AT THEIR RETtJRlf, ARE ACCUSEIV 
AND ABSOLVED. SPARTA IMPLORES AID OF ATHENS. 

It might be expected, that the two Theban captains, ou their return to their 
country after such memorable actioos, should have been ^ceived with general 
applause, and all the honours that could be conferred upon them. Instead 
ot which they vfere both summoned to answer as criminals against tbe state, 
for havina^, contranr to the law, whereby they were obliged to res^n their 
comnrran^d to new omcers, retained it four months beyond the appointed term ; 
(luring which tliey had performed in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia, all those 
great things we have related. 

A behaviour of this kind is surprising ; and the relation of it cannot be read 
without a secret indignation : but such a conduct bpd a very plausible founda 
tion. Tbe zealous assertors of a liberty lately regained, were apprehensive 
thsii tbe example might prove very peniicious, in authorising some future ma- 
gistrate to mamtain himself in command beyond the established term, and in 
consequence to turn bis arms against his country. It is not to be doubted but 
die Komans would have acted in tbe same manner : and if they were so severe 
a^ to put an oflicer to death, though victorious, ior giving battle without bis 
generaPs orders, how would they have behaved to a general, who should have 
Continued four months in the 8*ipreme command, contraiy to the laws, and 
upon his own authority ? 

* PaiM.!. W. p. 967, 368. 
t Eipmrn ^op, iiera |iev rs diiam man wpiwvtos* laUfrrov »ti wnum u-% XiivirtflflcTaTOv ofn 
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Pcbpidas mm the first cited before the tribunal. He defended himself with 
less I >rce and greatness of mind than was expected from a man of his charac- 
ter, by nature warm and fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, 
forsook him before the judges. His air and discourse, which had something 
timid and cringing in it, denoted a man who was afraid of death, and did not 
in the least incJine the*judges in bis favour, who acquitted him, not without 
difficulty. Epaminondas api>^ared, and spoke with a quite diff*?rent air and 
tone. He seemed, if I may be allowed the expression, to chaige danger in 
front without emotbn. Instead of justifying himself, he made a panegyric on 
his actions, aftd repeated, in a lofty style, in what manner he had ravaged La- 
conia, re-established Messenia, and re^united Arcadia in one body. He con- 
cluded with saying, that he should die with pleasure, if the Thebans would 
renounce the sole glory of those actions to him, and declare that be had done 
them by his own authority, and without their participation. All the voices 
were in his favour, and he returned from his trial, as be used to return from bat- 
tle, with gloiy and universal applause. Such dignity has true valour, that it 
in a manner seizes the admiration of mankind by force.* 

He was by nature designed for great actions ; and every thing he did, had 
an air of grandeur in it. His enemies, jealous of his glory, and with design 
to affront him, got him elected telearch; an office very unworthy of a person 
of bis merit. He, however, thought it no dishonour to him, and said that he 
would demonstrate, that '* the office did not only show the man, but the man 
the office.''! He accordingly raised that employment to very great dignity^ 
which before consisted in only taking care that the streets were kept clean, 
the dirt carried away, and the drains and common sewers in good order. | 

The Lacedaemonians, having every thing to fear from an enemy, whom the 
late successes had rendered still more haughty and enterprising than ever, and 
seeing themselves exposed every moment to a new irruption, had recourse to 
the Athenians, and sent deputies to them to implore their aid. The person 
who spoke began with describing, in the most pathetic terms, the deplorable 
condition and extreme danger to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged 
upon the insolent haughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambitious views^ 
which tended to nothing less than the empire of all Greece. He insinuated 
what Athens in particular had to fear, if they were sUtTered to extend their 
power by the increase of allies, who every day went over to their party, and 
augmented their forces. He called to mind the happy times, in which the 
strict union between Athens and Sparta had preserved Greece, to the equal 
glory of both states ; and concluded with saying, how great an addition it 
would be to the Athenian name, to aid a city, its arlcient friend and ally, which 
iTfOre than once had generously sacrificed itself fof the common interest and 
safety. § 

The Athenians codd not deny all that the deputy advanced in his discourse : 
but at the same time they haa not forgot the bad treatment which they had 
suffered from the, Spartans on more than one (Occasion, and especially after the 
defeat of Sicily. However, their compassion for the present misfortunes of 
Sparta prevailed over the sense of former injuries, and determined them to as- 
sist the Lacedamonians with alt tlieir forces. Somu time after, the deputies of 
several states beir^ assembled at Athens, a leaeue of confederacy was con- 
cluded against the Thebans, conformably to the Tate treaty of Anialcides, and 
the intention of the king of Persia, who continually ur^ed jts execution. IT 

A slight advantage gained by the Spartans over their enemies raised them 
iirom the dejection of spirits in which they had hitherto remained, as it general- 
ly happens, when in a mortal distemper the least glimpse of a recovery en- 
livens nope and recalls joy. Archjdamus, sonof Agesilaus, having received aid 

• Plat, de aui laude, p. 540. t Oo jiovov aoxn avdpa diiMnciv, oX^a Mai apX''* «**?• 
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iron Diomiw die Toiio8;er, tyrant of Sicily, put himself a1 the head aC \m 
troopn, and defeated. the Arcadians in a battle, called by Diodorus Sicu]eis, 
*^ Tbe Battle without Tears," because he did not lose a man, and killed a 
p«at number of the enemy. The Spartans before bad been so mnch accus- 
Icujvd to conquer, that they became insensible to the pleasure of victovy : but 
irhen the news of this battle arrived, and they saw Archidamus return Ticfori- 
ous, they could not contain their joy, nor keep within the city. His father 
was the fiitt who went out to meet him, weeping witbjoy and tenderness. He 
«aa foUowed by the great ofiicers and magistrates. The crowd of old men and 
women came clown as far as the river, lifting up their hands to heaven^ and re- 
turning thanks to the gods, as if this action bid oUiterated the shame of Sparta. 
and iSej began to see those happy days again, in which the Spartan glory and 
feputation luid risen so high.* 

rhiliacus» who had been sent by the king of Persia to reconcile the Ghrecian 
f tates, was arrived at Delphos, to which place he summoned their deputies to 
repair. The god was not at all consulted in the afiair discussed m that assem 
biy. The Spartans demanded, that Messene and its inhabitants should return to 
their obedience to them. Upon the refusal of the Tbebans to comply with that 
demand, the assembly broke up, and Phil iscus retired, af)er having leA con- 
. siderable sums of money with the Lacedemonians, for levying troops and car- 
iriog on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its losses, was no longer 
the object of the fear or jealousy of the Persians, but Thebes, victorious and 
triumphant, gave them just cause of inciuietiide.f 

To form a league against Thebes with greater certainty, the allies had sent 
deputies to the great king. The Tbebans on theinside deputed Pelopidas ; 
an eitremely wise choice, from the great reputation of tlie ambassador, which 
is no indifTerent circumstance in respect to the success of a negotiation. The 
battle ol* Leuctra had spread his fame into the remotest provinces of Asia 
When he arrived at the court, and appeared among the princes and nobility, 
they cried out, in admiration of him, *' this is he who deprived the Lacede- 
monians of their empire by sea and land, and reduced Sparta to confine itself 
between the Eurotas and Taygetus, thai not long since, under its king Age- 
silaus, threatened no less than to invade us in Susa and £cbatana.*'X 

Artaxerexes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid him extraordinary 
honours, and took pleasure in extolling him highly before the lords of his court ; 
partly out of esteem for his great merit, but much more out of vanity and self- 
love, and to insinuate to bis subjects, that the greatest and most illustrious persons 
made their court to him, and paid homage to his power and good fortune. But 
after having admitted him to audience, and heard his discourse, in bis opinion 
more nervous than that of t^e Athenian ambassadors, and more simple than that 
of the Lacedaemonians, which was saying a great deal, he esteemed him more 
than ever ; and as is comn^ien with kings,§ who are but little accustomed to 
constraint, he did not dissemble his extreme regard for him, and his preference 
of him to all the rest of the Grecian deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprized the king, how important it 
was to the interest of his crown, to protect an infant power which had never 
borne arms against the Persians, and which, in fomiing a kind of balance be* 
twecn Sparta and Athens, might be able to make a useful diversion against 
tVose republics, the perpetual and irreconcileable enemies of Persia, that had 
lately cost it so many losses and inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, wa« 
the best received af\er him ; because, being passionately desirous of humbling^ 
Sparta, and at the same time of pleasing the king, he did not appear averse to 
the views of Pelopidas. 

The king having pressed Pelopidas to exolain what favours he had to ask 
of him, he demanded, that Messene shoula conunue free and exempt bem 

^ ^ . , ., * Wot. in A^sil. p. 614» 615. Xenoph. J. vii. p. 619, flat. 
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the yoke of Sparta ; that ihe Athenran galleys, which had sailed to harass the 
coast of Bceotia, should be recalled, or that war should be declared against 
^Uiens ; and that those who would not come into the league, or march against 
such as should oppose it, should be attacked first. All which was decreed, 
and the Tbebans aeclared friends and alfies of the king. Leon, the colleague 
of Timagoras. said loud enough to be heard by Artaxerxes, " Athens has no- 
thing now to do but to find some other ally/* 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he desired, led the court, without accepting 
any more of tue king's many presents, than what was necessary to carry honr.« 
as a token of his favour and good will ; and this aggravated the complaints 
which were made against the other Grecian ambassadors, who were not so 
reserved and delicate in point of interest. One of those from the' Arcadians 
said on his return home, that he had seen many slaves at the king's court, but 
no men. "^ He added, that all his magnificence was no more than vain ofiten* 
tation ; and that the so much boasted plantain of gold,* which was valued 
at so high a price, had not shade enough under it (or a grasshopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the most piesents. He did 
fx>t onl^ accept of gold and silver, but of a magnificent bed, and slaves to 
make it^ the Greeks not seeming to him expert enough in that ofBce ; which 
shows that sloth and luxuiy were little in fashion at Athens. He received alst 
twenty-four cows, with slaves to take care of them ; as having occasion to 
drink milk for some indisposition. Lastly, at his departure, he was carried in 
a chair to the sea-side at the king's expense, who gave four talents for that 
tservice. His colleague Leon, on their arrival at Athens, accused him of not 
having communicated anv thing to him, and of having joined with Pelopidas 
in every thing. He was Drought to a trial in consequence, and condemned to 
suffer death. 

It does not appear that Ihe acceptance of presents incensed the Athenians 
most against Timagoras. For Iphicrales, a simple porter, who had been at 
the Persian court, and had also received presents, having said in a foil assem- 
bly, that he was of opinion a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of the 
nine archons annually elected, nine ambassadors should be chosen out of the 
poorest of the people to be sent to the king, in order to their being enriched 
by the voyage, the assembly only laughed, and made a jest of it. But what 
offended the more was, the Thebans obtained all they demanded. In which, 
says Plutarch, they did not duly consider the great reputation of Pelopidas, 
Dor comprehend how much stronger and more efficacious that was in persuad- 
ing, than all the harangues and rhetorical flourishes of the other ambassadors-; 
especially with a prince, accustomed to caress and comuly with the strongest 
as the Tbebans undoubtedly were at that time, and who besides was not soriy 
to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. 

The esteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas were not a little aug- 
mented by the good success of this embassy, which had procured the freedom 
of Greece, and the re-establishment of Messene : and he was extremely ap- 
plauded for his conduct at his return. 

But Thes'talia was the theatre, where the valour of Pelopidas made the 
greatest figure, in the expedition of the Thebans against Alexander, tyrant of 
Pherse. 1 shall relate it entire, and unite in one point of view all which re- 
lates to that great event, without any other interruption than the journey oT 
Pelopidas into Macedonia, to appease the troubles of that court. 

SECTION VI. — PELOPIDAS MARCHES AGAINST ALSXANDER, TYRANT OF PUBRiB , 
IS KILLED IN A BATTLE. TRAGICAL END OF ALEXANDER. 

The reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, which for many years had 
lorded it over all Greece, either in conjunction or separately, had inspired 
some of tlieir neighbours with the desire of supplanting those cities, and gi^in^ 
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Lirth to (he hope of succeeding^ them in the pfR -eminence. A power Itad nseo 
up in Tbessaly, which b<^n to grow formidable. Jason, tyrant of Pherae, bad 
been declared generalissimo of the TbessaliaAs by the consent o^ the people 
of that province ; and it was to his merit, universally known, be owed that 
dignity. He was at the head of an army of about eight thousand horse, and 
twenty thousand heavy-armed foot, without reckoning the light-araied soldiers, 
and might have undertaken anj thing with such a body of disciplined and in- 
trepid troops, who had an entire confidence in the valour and conduct of their 
general. But death prevented his designs. He was assasaiaa^d by persons 
who had conspired his destnictioo.* 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were substituted in his place ; 
the latter of whom killed the other for the sake of reigniiw^ aiooe, and was soon 
after killed himself by Alexander of Pherar, who seized the tyranny, under 
the pretence of reveqgmg the death of Polydonis bis father, agaia<4 whom Pelo. 
pidas was sent.t 

As the tyrant made of>eD war against several people of Theasaly, and was 
•ecretly intriguing to subject them all, the citizens sent ambassadors to Thebes 
!o demand troops and a general. Epaminondas being employed mj^opon- 
nesus, Pelopidas took upon himself th^ chaise of this expedition. He set out 
lor Thessaly with an armjf, made himself master of Larissa, and obliged Alex* 
ander to maVe his submission to him* He there endeavoured by mild usage and 
friendship to change his disposition^ and from a tyrant to make him beeome a 
just and tiumane prince ; but finding him incorrigible, and of unexampled hni- 
talitjT, and hearing every day, new complaints of his cruelty, debauched life, 
and insatiable avarice, he began to treat him with warm reproofs and menaces. 
The tyrant, alarmed at such usage, withdrew secretly with his guard ; and 
Pelopidas, leaving the Thessalians m security from any attempts of his, and 
in good understandii^ with each other, set out for Macedonia, where his pre- 
tence had been desired. 

Amyntas If. had Iatel]r died, and left issue three legitimate children, Alex- 
ander, Pcrdiccas, and Philip, and one natural son, called Ptolemy. Alexander 
reigned but one year, and was succeeded by Perdiccas, with whom his brother 
Ptolemy disputed the crown.| The two brothers invited Pelopidas, either to 
be the abitrator and judge of their quarrel, or to espouse the side on which he 
should see the most right. 

Pelopidas had no sooner arrived, than he put an end to all disputes, and re- 
called those who had been banished by either party. Having taken Philip, 
the brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the noblest families of 
Macedonia for hostages, he carried them to Thebes ; to show the Greeks how 
far the authority of the Tbebans extended, from the reputation of their arms, 
and an entire confidence in their justice and fidelity. It was this Philip who 
was father of Alexander the Great, {uid afterwards made war against the Greeks, 
to subject them to his power. 

The troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia some years after, occa- 
sioned by the death cf Perdiccas, who was killed in battle. The friends of 
the deceased called in Pelopidas. Being desirous to arrive before Ptolemy 
had time to execute his projects, who made new efforts to establish himself 
upon the throne, and not having an army, he raised some mercenaiy troops in 
haste, with whom he marched against Ptolemy. When thoy were near each 
other, Ptolemy found means to corrupt those mercenary soldiers by presents of 
money, and to brin^ them over to his side. At the same time, awecl by the repu- 
tation and name ofPelopldas, he went to meet hint as his superior and master, 
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Ik^4 recourse to eare^fees and entreaties, and prDmised in the most solemn m:».n- 
ner to hold the crown only as guardian tb the son of the deceased, to acknow- 
edge as friends and enemies all those who were« so to the Thebans, and in 
security o( his engagements, he gave his son Fhiloxenus, and fifty other children 
who w*ere educatedwith him, as hostages. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes* 

The treachery of the mercenary soldiers greatly occupied bis thoughts. 
He was informed, that they had sent the greatest part of their effects, with 
their wives and children, into Pharsalus, a city of Tbessaly, and co.fceived 
that a fair opportunity for being revenged on them for their perfidy. He there- 
fore drew together some Thessalian troops, and marched into Pharsalus, where 
he was scarcely arrived before Aleiander the tyrant came against him with a 
powerful army. Pelopidas, who had been appointed ambassador to him. be- 
lieving that he came to justify himself, and to answer to the complaints of the 
Thebans, went to him with only Ismenias in his company, without any pre- 
caution. He was not ignorant of his being an iiripious wretch, as void of faith 
as of honour ; but he imagined, that respect for Thebes, and regard to his dig- 
nity and reputation, would prevent him from attempting any thing against bis 
person. He was mistaken ; for tbe tyrant, seeing them alone aiMl unarmed, 
made them both prisoners, and seized Pharsalus. 

Polybius highly censures the imprudence of Pelopidas upon this occasion. 
•* There is in the commerce of societjr,** says he, ** certain assurances, and as 
it were ties of mutual faith, upon, which one may reasonably rely : such are 
the sanctity of oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered as hostages, 
and above all, tbe consistency of the past conduct of those with whom one 
treats ; when, notwithstanding those motives for our confidence, we are de- 
ceived, it is a misfortune, but not a fault ; but to trust one's self to a known 
traitor* a reputed villain, is certainly an unpardonable instance of error and 
temerity."* 

So black a perfidy filled Alexander's subjects with terror and distrust, who 
very much suspected, 4hat after so flagrant an injustice, and so daring a crime, 
the tyrant would spare no one, and would look upon himself upon all occasions, 
and with all sorts of people, as a man in despair, that needed no farther re- 
gard to his conduct and actions. When the news was brought to Thebes, the 
Thebans, incensed at so vile an insult, immediately sent an army into Tbessaly ; 
and asther were displeased with Epaminondas, upon the groundless suspicion 
of his having been too favourable to the Lacedaemonians upon a certain occa- 
sion, they nominated other generals ; so that he served in this expedition only 
as a private man. Tbe love of his country and of the public good extir^uished 
si\ Teaentmfent in the heart of that great man, and would not perniit him, as is 
too common, to abandon its service through any pique of honour, or personal 
discontent.! 

The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pherae, and made a show of him 
to all tbe world at first, imagining that such a treatment would hunnble his 
pride, and abate bis courage. But Pelopidas, seeing the inhabitants of Pherse 
in great consternation, perpetually consoled them, advising them not to des- 
pair, and assurit^ them that it would not be long before the tyrant would be 
punished. He caused him to be told, that it was as imprudent as unjust to 
torture and put to death every day so many innocent citizens, who had never 
done hinj any wrong, and to spare his life, who, he knew, would no sooner be 
out of his hands, than he would punish him as his crimes deserved. Tbe ty- 
rant, astonished at his greatness of soul, sent to ask him why he took so much 
pains for deoth*' ** It is," returned tbe illustrious prisoner, **that thou mayest 
perish the sooner, l}y being still more detestable to the gods and men." 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody should see or speak to 
him. But Thebe his wife, the daughter of Jason, who had also been tyrant 
of Pherae, having beard of tbe constancy and courage of Pelopidas from those 
who guarded him« had a curiosity to see and Ci>nverse with him ; and AlexoM'* 
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der oottid not wthat ber his permnsioo.* He loved har teoderlj, if a tyrmt 
may be said to bve any body : but notwithstamling that tenderness, he tfealed 
ber veiy cruelly, and was in perpetual distrust even of her. He never went 
to ber apartment without a slave belbm bim with a naked sword in bis band, 
ami send if fr some of bis guard to search every coffer for concealed poniards. 
'* Wretched prince,** cries Cicero, *^ who could confide more in a slave and a 
barbarian, than in his own wife 1** 

Thc^je, therefore, desiring to see Pelopidas, found him in a melancholy con- 
dition, dressed in a poor babit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of eveiy 
thing that might console bim in his distress. Not ftieii^ able to refrain fmm 
tears at such a sight, ** ah ! unfortunate Pelopidas,** said she, *' how 1 lament 
your poor wife !'* " No, Tbebe,'* replied be, ** it is yourself you shounSf lameut. 
who can suffer such a monster as Alexander, without being his prisoner.'* 
Those words made a deep impression on Thebe ; for it was with extreme re- 
luctance she bore the tyrant^s cruelty, violence, and infamous way of living. 
Hence, goiiig oAentosee Pelopidas, and frequently bewailine belore bim the 
lr\juries she suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence for her husband, 
while hatred and the desire ofreveuge grew stronger in ber heart. 

The Tbeban generals, who had entered Thessaly, did.nothing there of any 
importance, and were obliged, by their incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon 
the counliy. The tyrant pursued them in their retreat, harassed them shame- 
fully, and killed great numbers of their troops. The whole army would have 
been defeated, if th^ soldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, who served as a 
private man among them, to take upon him the command. Epaminondas, at 
the head of the cavalry;, and ligbt-armed foot, posted himself in the rtar ; 
wliere, sometimes sustaining the enemy*s attacks, and sometimes cfaargin|^ 
them in his turn, he conducted the retreat with success, and preserved the 
B<£otians. The generals, upon tlieir return, were each uf tbem fined ten thou- 
sand drachmas, and Epaminondas substituted in their place. As the public 
?[uod was his sole view, he overlooked the injurious (reatment and kind of af- 
ront which he had received, and bad full amends in the gloiy that attended 
such generous and disinterested conduct. 

Some days after, he marched at the head of the army into Thessaly, whither 
his reputation had preceded him. It had spread already both terror and joy 
through the whole country ; terror among the tyrant*s friends, whom the very 
name of Epaminondas dismayed, and joy among the people, from the assu- 
rance of being speedily delivered from the yoke of the tyranny, and the ty- 
rant punished Tor all his crimes. But Epammondas, preferring the safety of 
Pelopidas to his own gloiy, instead of carrying on the war with vigour, as be 
might have done, chose rather to protract it ; from the apprehension that the 
tyrant, if reduced to despair, would, like a wild beast, turn liis whole rage upon 
his prisoner : for he knetv the violence and brutality of his nature, which would 
hearken neither to reason nor justice ; and that he took delight in burying 
men alive ; that some he covered with the skins of bears and wild boars, that 
his dogs mi^ht tear them to pieces, or he shot them to de?th with arrovrs. 
These were his freauent sports and cli versions. In the cities of Melibcea and 
Scotusa, cities of Magnesia, which were in alliance with him, he called an as-* 
sembly of the citizens, and causing tbem to be surrounded by his guards, be 
orderf;«l the throats of all their youth to be cut in his presence. 

Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part in the Troades of Euripides, 
be suddenly went out of the theatre, and sent to the actpr to tell him, not to 
be under any apprehension upon that account ; for that his leaving the place 
was not from any discontent in regard to him, but because be was ashamed to 
let the citizens see him, who had rut so many of their tluroats without any 
compassion, we^p over the misfortunes of Hercules and Andromache. 

TlMHi^b he was little susceptible of pity, he was much so of fear at this lime. 
Amazed at the sudden arrival of Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majesty , 
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that surrounded bim, be made haste to despatch persons to him with apo* 
log-ics for his conduct. Epaminonda^ could not su^er that tlie Tbebans should 
either make peace or alliance with so wicked a man. He only granted kum a 
truce for thirty days ; and after having got Pelopidas and Ismenias out of bis 
bands, be retired with bis troops. 

Fear is not a master whose lessons make any deep and lasting impression 
upon the mind of man. The tyrant of Pberae soon returned to his natural dis- 
position. He ruined several cities of Tbessaly, and put garrisons into those of 
Phthia, Achaea, and Magnesia. Those cities sent deputies to Thebes to de- 
Diand a succour of troops, praying that the command of them might be given 
to Pelopidas, which was granted. He was uptm the point of settii^ out, when 
there happened a sudden eclipse of the sun, by which the city of Thebes was 
darkened at noon-day. The dread and consternation was general. Pelopi- 
das knew very well that this accident bad nothing unnatural in it ; but be 
did not think it proper for him to expose seven thousand Tbebans against their 
will, nor to compel them to march in the terror and apprehension with which 
he perceived they were seized. He therefore gave himself to the Thessalians 
alone, and, taking with him three hundred horse of such Tbebans and stran- 
gers'as would follow him, he departed, contrary to the prohibition of the sooth- 
sayers, and the opinion of the most wise and judicious.* 

He was personally incensed agaiast Alexander, in resentment of the injuries 
he had received from him. What Thebe his wife had said, and be himself 
knew, of the general discontent in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of 
findii:^ great divisions in his court, and a universal disposition to revolt. But 
bis strongest motive was the beauty and grandeur of the action in itself: for 
his sole desire and ambition was, to show all Greece, that at the same time 
the Lacedaemonians sent generals and officers to Dionysius the tyrant, aud the 
Athenians on their part were in a manner in the pay of Alexander, to whom 
they had erected a statue of brass, as to their benefactor, the Tbebans were 
the only people who declared war against tyranny, and endeavoured to exter- 
minate from among the Greeks all unjust and violent government. 

After having assembled bis army at Pharsalus, he marched against the ty- 
rant ; who, being apprised that Pelopidas had but few Tbebans, and knowing 
that his own infantry was twice as strong as that of the Thessalians, advanced 
to meet him. Pelopidas being told by some one, that Alexander approached 
with a fl:reat army, '* So much the better,'' replied he, ^' we shall beat the 
greater number. 

Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very high and steep hills, 
which lay in the middle of the plain. Both armies were in m:>tion to seize that 
post with their infantry, when relopidas ordered his cavalry to chaige that of 
the enemy. The horse of Pelopidas broke Alexander's ; and while they pur- 
sued them upon the plain, Alexander appeared suddenly upon the top ot the 
hills, having outstripped the Thessalians, and chaining violent!}^ such as en- 
deavoured to force those heights and entrenchments, he killed the foremost, 
and repulsed the others, whom their wounds obliged to grive way. Pelopidas 
seeing this, recalled his horse, and givii^ them orders to attack the enemy's 
foot, he took his buckler, and ran to those who fought upon the hills. 

He pi-esently made way through his infantry, and passed in a moment from 
the rear to the front, revived the vigour and courage of his soldiers in such a 
manner, as made the enemies believe themselves attacked by fresh t?oops. 
They supported two or three charges with great resolution: but finding the 
infantry ot Pelopidas continually gainir^ ground, and that nis cavalry were 
returned from the pursuit to support them, they began to give way, and retired 
8lo\«'ly, still making bead in their retreat. Pelopidas, seeing the whole army 
of the enemy from the top of the hills, which, though it was not yet actually 

Sut to flight, b^an to break, and was in great disoraer,he stoppe I for some 
me, looking about every where for Alexander. 
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Ab kkni as be perceived bi» upon his rirbt wing, nllying^ and encnompn^ | 
bis mereensiy soldteffs, he ceulo contain niiiMelt no longer : but fired wWn 
that view, and abaodonii^ to bis sole resentment the care of bis life, and the 
coaduct ol' the battle, be got a great way before his battalions, and ran fot ward 
with all bis force, calling upon and defying Aleiander. The tyrant made no i 
answer to bis defiance, and not daring to watt bis coming up, withdrew to bide I 
himself among his gvards. The battalion standing firm for some time, Felo- 
pidas broke the first ranks, and killed the ^pneatest port of the guards tipon the 
spot. The rest continuing the fight at a distance, pierced his amrta emd breast 
at length with their javelins. The TheasaUans, alarmed at the danger is 
ynbkb they aaw him, made all the haste they could from the tops of the hills 
to bis assistance : but be was iallen dead when they arriTed* The infantn 
and the Theban bone, returning to the fight agair*st the enemy's main body, 
put them to flight, and pursued them a great way. The plain was covered 
with dead : for more than three thousand of the tyrant's troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of a consumnnate va- 
lour, » inexcusable, and has been generally condemned, because th€H*e is no 
tiue valour without wisdom and prudence. The greatest courage is cool and 
sedate, it spares itself where it ought, and exposes itself when occasion 
makes it neccssanr. A reneral ought to see eveiy ibirg, and to have eveiy 
thing in bis thoughts. 1% be in a condition to apply the proper remedy on 
all occasions, be must not precipitate himself, to the danger of beir^ cut off, 
and of causing the loss of bis army by bis death. 

Euripides, after having said in one of his pieces, that it is highly glorious for 
the general o( an army to obtain the victory by taking care of bis own life, 
adds, *' that if it be necessary for him to die, it must be when he resigns bis 
life into the hands of virtue ;'' to signify, that only virtue, not passion, anger, 
or revenge, has a right over the life of a generaf, and that the first duty of 
valour is, to preserve him who preserves others.* 

ll is in this sense the saying of Timotheus is so just and amiable. When 
Chares showed the Athenians the wounds be had received while he ivai? their 
general, and his shield pierced through with a pike, ** and forme.'' said Timo- 
theus, '* witen 1 besieged Samoa, I was much ashamed to see a dart fall very near 
me, as having exposed myself like a young man, without necessity, and more 
than was consistent for the general of so great an army." Hannibal certainly 
cannot be suspected of fear ; and yet it has been observed, that in the great 
numl)er of battles which he fought, he never received any wound, except only 
at the siege of Saguntum.t 

It is therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas is reproached with having^ 
sacrificed all his other virtues to his valour, by such a prodigality of his life, 
and rrith having died rather for himself than his country. 

Never was a captain more lamented than him. His death changed the vic- 
tory , so lately eained, into mourning. A profound silence and universal affliction 
reigned throughout the whole army, as it it had been entirely defeated. When 
his body was canied to Thebes, the people of all ages and sexes, the magis- 
tiTBites and priests, from every city by which it passed, came out to meet the 
bier, and to march in procession belore it, carrying crowns, trophies, and ar- 
mour of gold. The Tbessalians, who were at the same time highly afflicted 
for his death, and equally sensible of their obligation to him, made it their re- 
quest, that they might be permitted to celebrate, at their sole expense, the 
obsequies of a general who had devoted himself for their preservation ; and 
that honourable privilege could not be refused to their grateful zeal. 

His funeral was magnificent, especially in the sincere affliction of the The- 
bans and Tbessalians: for, says Pltitarcb, the external pomp of moumir^, and 
those marks of sorrow which may be imposed by the public authority upon 
thepeoplt, are not always certain proofs of their real sentiments. The tears 
wh/chilow in private as well as public, the regret expressed equally by great 
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jind straJI, tl^ praises given by the general and unanimous voice to a person 
who is no more, and from whom nothing farther is expected, are an evidence 
not to be questioned, and a homage never paid but to virtue. Such were the 
obsequies of Pelopidas, and, in my opinion, nothing more great and magnificent 
coula be imagined. 

Thebes was not contented with lamenting Felppidas, but resolved to avenge 
him. A small army of seven thousand foot and seven hundred horse were im- 
mediately sent against Alexander. The tyrant who had not yet recovered the 
terror of his defeat, was in no condition to defend himself. He was obliged 
to restore to the Tfaessalians the cities he had taken from them, and to give 
the Magnesians, Pthians, and Achaeans, their liberty, to withdraw his garrisons 
from their country, and to swear that he would always obey the Thebans, and 
march at their orders against all their enemies. 

Such a Dunishment was veiy gentle. Nor, says Plutarch, did it appear suf* 
ficient to tne gods, or proportioned to his crimes : they had reserved one for him 
worthy of a tyrs^nt. Thebe his wife, who saw with horror and detestation the 
cruelty and fjerfidy of her husband, and had not foigotten the lessons and advice 
which Pelopidas had given her, while in prison, entered into a conspiracy with 
her three' brothers to kill him. The tyrant's palace was full of guards, who 
kept watch in the night ; but he placed little confidence in them : as his life 
was in some sort in their hands, he feared them the most of all men. He lay 
in a high chamber, to which he ascended by a ladder that was drawn up after 
bis entrance. Near this chamber, a great dog was chained to guard it. He 
was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody but his master, Thebe, and the slave 
who fed htm. 

The time pitched upon for the executid^i of the plot being arrived, Thebe 
Fbut up her brothera during the day time, in an apartment near the tyrant's. 
When he entered it at night, as he was full of meat and wine, he fell into a deep 
sleep immediately. Thebe went out presently after, and ordered the slave to 
take away the dog, tRat he might not disturb her.husband^s rc];)ose ; and lest 
the ladder should make a noise when her brothers came up by it, she covered 
the steps of it with wool. All things beir^ thus prepared, &he made her bro- 
ther ascend, armed with daggers ; who, when they came to the door, were 
seized with terror, and would go no farther. Thebe, in the greatest consterna- 
tion threatened to awake the tyrant and discover the plot to him, if they did 
not proceed immediately. Their shame and fear re-animated them ; she made 
them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp herself, while they killed 
him with repeated wounds. The news of his death was immediately spread 
through the city. His dead body was exposed to all sorts of outrages, trampled 
under foot by the people, and given for a nrey to the dogs and vultures : a 
just reward lor his violent oppressions and detestable cruelties. 

SECTION VII.— EPAMINONDAS CHOSEIf GENERAL OF THE THEBANS. — HIS DEATH 

AND CHARACTER. 

The extraordinary prosperity of Thebes was no small subject of alarm to the 
neighbouring states. Every thing was at that time in motion in Greece. A 
new war had broken out between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had 
occasioned another between the Arcadians themselves. The people of Tegea 
had called in the Thebans to their aid ; and those of Mantiuea, the Spartans 
and Athenians. There were besides several other allies oh each side. The 
former gave Epaminondas (he command of their troops, who immediately en- 
tered Arcadia, and encamped at Tegea, with design to attack the Mantineans, 
who had quitted their alliance with Thebes to attach themselves to Sparta.* 

Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march with his army, afid ad- 
vanced towards Mantinea, he formed the enterprise, which he believed would 
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Immoitelize bit name, and entirely reduce the power of the enemy. He feA 
Tegea in the night with his army, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched 
directly to Sparta by a diflferent route from that of Agesilaus. He would uih 
doubtedly have taken the city t»y surprise, as it had neither walls, defence, doi 
troofis : but happily for Sparta« a Cretan having made all possible haste to 
apprise Agesilaus of his design, be immediately despatched one of bis horse 
to advise we city of the danger that threatened it, and arrived there soon af- 
ter in person. 

He hid scarcely entered the town, when the Thebans were seen passing tbe 
Eurotas. and coming on against the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that 
his design was discovered, tbougbt it incumbent on him not to retire without 
some attempt.* He therefore made his troops advance, and making use of 
valour instead of stratagem, he attacked the city at several quarters, penetrated 
as &r as tbe public place, and seized that part of Sparta which lay upon tbe 
side of tbe river. Agesilaus made bead every where, and defended himself 
with much more valour than could be expected from bts years. He saw well, 
that it was not now a time, as bofore, to spare himself, and to act only upon 
the defensive ; but that he had need of all bis courage and daring, and to fight 
with all the vigour of despair ; means which he bad never used, nor placed his 
confidence in before, but which be employed with great success in the present 
dangerous emergency. For by this happy despair and prudent audacity, be 
in a manner snatched the city out of tbe hands of Epaminondas. His son Ar- 
chidamus. at the bead of the Spartan youth, behaved with incredible valour 
wherever toe danger was greatest, and with his small body of troops stopped 
tbe enemy, and made head against Ibem on all sides. 

A young Spartan, named Isadas, distinguished himself particularly in this 
action. He was veiy handsome in tbe face, perfectly well shaped, of an ad- 
vantageous stature, and in the flower of bis youth. He bad neither artnour nor 
clothes tipon his body, which shone with oil, and held a spear in one hand, and 
a sword in the other. In this condition he quitted his bouse with the utmost 
eagerness, and breaking through the press of tbe Spartans that fought, he threw 
himseifupon tbe enemy, ^rave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at his 
feel who opposed him, without receiving any hurt himself; the enemy being 
dismayed at so astonishing a sight, "or," says Plutarch, ** the gods taking plea- 
sure in preserving him upon account of his extraordinary valour." It is said 
the ephori decreed him a crown, after the battle, in honour of his exploits, but 
afterwards fined him a thousand drachmas for having exposed himself to so great 
a danger without arms. 

Epatninondas having failed of bis aim, foreseeing that tbe Arcadians would 
certainly hasten to the relief of Sparta, and not being willing to have them, with 
all the Lacedaemonian forces, upon bis bands at the same time, he returned 
with expedition to Tegea. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians, with their 
allies, followed him close in the rear. 

The general considerir^ that bis command was upon the point of expirii^, 
that if he did not fight, his reputation might suffer extremely, and that nnmedi- 
ately afier his retreat, tbe enemy would fall upon tbe Theban allies, and entirely 
ruin them, gave orders to his troops to hold themselves in readiness for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought among themselves with more numerous arnnies. 
Tbe Lacedaemonians consisted of more than twenty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse ; the Thebans of thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
Upon the right wing of the former, tbe Mantincans, Arcadians, and Lacedae- 
monians, were posted in one line : the Eleans and Acbaeans, who were tbe 
weakest of their troops, bad the centre, and the Athenians alone composed the 
left v» ing. In the other army, the Thebans and Arcadians were on the left, the 
Ai«:lves on tbe right, and tbe other allies in the centre. Tbe cavalry on each 
side were disposed in the wings.t 

♦ Pal/b. I. «. p. S«7. f X«Bop»v U Tii. p. 646-641. 



rSUhAKS AND Gft«CUK0. ^e\ 

The Thcban general marched in the same order of battle in whicli h< in- 
tended to fight, that he mi^ht not be obliged, when he came np with the ene* 
my, to lose, in the disposition of his army, a time which cannot be too much 
saved in great enterprises. 

He did not march directly, and with bis front to the enemj, but in a column 
upon the bills, with his left wit^ foremost, as if he did not mtend to fight that 
day. When he was directly oppasite to them at a quarter of a league's dis- 
tance, he made bis troops halt and lay down their arms, as if he designed to 
enc? np there. The enemy were in fact deceived by that stand, and reckon- 
ing no longer upon a battle, they quitted their arms, dispersed themselves about 
the camp, and suffered that araour to be extinguished, which the near approach 
of a battle is wont to kindle in the hearts of soldiers.' 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his troops to the right, having 
chained his column into a line, and having drawn ou< the choicest troops, 
whom he had expressly posted in front upon his march, made them double their 
files upon the front of his \eh wing, to add to its strength, and to put it into a 
condition to attack, in a point, the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which, by the move- 
ment he had made, faced it directly. He ordered the centre and ri^ht wing 
of his army to move very slowly, and to halt before they came bp with the 
enemy, that he might not hazard the event of the battle upon troops of which 
he had no great opinion. 

He expected to decide the victory by that body of chosen troops which he 
commanded in person, and which he bad formed in a column to attack the 
enemy, in a point, like a galle;;^. He assured himself, that if he corld penetrate 
the Lacedeemonian phalanx, in which the enemy's principal force consisted, 
he should not find it difficult to put the rest to flight oy charging the right and 
left with his victorious army. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing from comir^ to the 
support of their right against his intended attack, he made a detachment of 
his horse and foot advance out of the line, and posted them upon theorising 
ground, in readiness to flank the Athenians ; as well to cover his right as to 
alarm them, and give them reason to apprehend being taken in flank and rear 
themselves, if they advanced to sustain their right. 

After having disposed his whole army in this manner, he moved on to charge 
the enemy with the whole weight of his column. They were strangely sur- 
prised when they saw Epaminondas advance towards them in this order, and 
resumed their arms, bridled their horses, and made all the haste they could to 
their ranks. 

While Epaminondas marched against the enemy, the cavalry that covered his 
flank on the left, the best at that time in Greece, entirely composed of Thebans 
and Thessalians, had orders to attack the enemy's horse. The Theban general, 
whom nothing escaped, had artfully bestowed bowmen. sHngers and dartmen, in 
theintervalsof his horse, in order to begin the disorder of the enemy's cavalry, 
by a previous discbarge upon them, of a shower of arrows, stones, and javelins. 
The other army had neglected to take the same pr^£aution, and had made 
another fault, not less considerable, in giving as much depth to the squadrons, 
as it" they had been a phalanx. By this means, their horse were incapable ot 
supporting long the charge of the Thebans. A f\er hav mg made severa I ineffec- 
tual attacks with great loss, they were obliged to retire behind their infantry. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of foot, had chained the La- 
cedsemonian phalanx. The troops fought on both sides with incredible ardour ; 
both the Thebans and Lacedeemonians being resolved to perish rather than 
yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They began by fighting with the spea)" : 
and these first arms being soon broken in the fury of the combat, they charged 
each other with the sword. The resistance was equally obstinate, and the 
slaughter very great on both sides. The troops, despising danger, and desiring 
only to distinguish themselves by the greatness of their actions, chose rather to 
die in their ranks, than to lose a step of their ground* 
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The furious slaughter on both *ide8 having continued a great while wMmfl 
the vic(<H7 inclining to either, Epaminondaa, to force it to declare for him, 
thoufirht it his duty to make an extraordinaiyeflbrt in person, without regard to 
the danger of his own life. He formed, therefore, a troop of the bravest and 
most determined about him, and putting himself at the head of them, he made 
a vigorous chaige upon the enemy, where the battle was most warm, aod 
wounded the general of the Lacedsemonians with the first javelin he threw. 
His troop, by his example, having wounded or killed all that stood in their 
way, broke and penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedaemonians, dismajed by 
the presence of Epaminondas, and overpowered by the weight of that mtrepid 
party, were forced to give ground. The Theban troops, animated by their 
generaPs example and success, drove back the enemy upon his right and left, 
and made a great slaughter of them. But some troops of the Spartans, per- 
ceivine that Epaminondas abandoned himself too much to his ardour, suddenly 
rallied, and returning to the fight, charged him with a shower of javelins. 
While he kept off part of these darts, shunned some of them, fenced off others, 
and was fighting with the most hero>c valour, to assure the victory to his army, 
a Spartan, named Callicrates, save him a mortal wound with a javelin, in the 
breast, thrcugh the cuirass. The wood of the javelin being broken off, and the 
iron head continuing in the wound, the torment was insupportable, and he fell 
immediately. The battle began around him with new fury ; the one side using 
their utmost endeavours to take him alive, and the other to save him. The The- 
bans gained their point at last, and carried him off, after havir^ put the enemy 
to flight. They did not pursue them far, but returning immediately, contented 
themselves with remaining masters of the field and of the dead, without making 
any advantage of their \ictory, or undertaking any thing farther, as if they 
waited for the orders of their general. 

The cavalry, dismayed hj the accident of Epaminondas, whom they be- 
lieved to be dead, and seeming rather vanquished than victorious, neglected to 
pursue their success in the same manner, and returned to their former post. 

While this passed on the left wing of the Thebans, the Athenian horse at- 
tacked their cavalry on the right. But as the latter, besides the superiority 
of number, had the advantage of being seconded by the light infantry posted 
in their intervals, they charg«:d the Athenians rudely, and liaving galled them 
extremely with their darts, they were broken and obliged to fly. After hav 
ing dispersed and repulsed them in this mannor, instead of pursuing them, tlicy 
thought proper to turn their arms against the Athenian foot, which thej took 
in flank, threw into disorder, and pushed with great vigour. Just as they 
were ready to retreat, the general of the Elean cavalry, who commanded a 
body of reserve, seeing the danger of that phalanx, came upon the spur to its 
relief, charged the Theban horse, who little expected it. forced them to re- 
treat, and regained from them their advantage. At the same time, the Athe- 
nian cavalry, which bad been routed p.t first, finding they were not pursued, 
rallied, and instead of going to the assistance of their foot, which was severely 
bandied, attacked the detachment pos^d by the Thebans upon the heights 
within the line, and put it to the sword. 

After these different movements, and this a1temat<ion of losses and advan* 
tages, the troops on both sides stood still, and rested upon their arms, and the 
trumpets of the two armies, as if by consent, sounded the retreat at the same 
time. Each party pretended to the victory, and erected a trophy ; the The- 
baos, because they had defeated the right wing, and remained masters of the 
field of battle : the Athenians, because they had cut the detachment in pieces. 
And from this point of honour, both sides refused at first to ask leave to bury 
their dead, \vhich, with the ancients, was confessing their defeat. The Lace- 
dajmonians, however, sent first to demand that permission ; aftar whi^^h, the 
rest had nothoughU but of paying the last duties to the slain. 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea. Xeqophon, in h is i^ 
lation of It, recommends the dispositwn of the Theban troops and the ara«i of 



battle to the it^ader's attention, whidi be describes a« a man offenotvledgt and 
experience in the art of war. And Monsieur Follard, who justly lodes upon 
Epaminondas as one of the greatest generals Greece ever produced, in his de- 
scription of the same battle* ventures to call^it the masterpiece ot that great 
captiin* 

Epaminondas had been carried into the camp The surgeons, aAer having 
examined the wound, declared that be would expfre as soon as thb bead of tbe 
dart was drawn out of it. These words cave all that were present the utmost 
sorrow and affliction^ who were inconsolable on seeif^ so great a man about to 
die, and to die without issue. For him, the onlj concern he expressed, was 
about his arms, and the success of the battle. When they showed him bis 
shield, and assured him that tbe Thebans had gained tbe victory, turning to- 
wards his friends with a calm and serene air, ** Do not regard,'* said he, *'' this 
day as the end of my life, but as tbe beginning of my happiness, and tbe com- 
pletion of my glory. I leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta bumbled, 
and Greece delivered from tbe yoke of servitude. For the rest, I do not reckon 
that I die without issue ; Leuctra and Mantinea are two illustrious daughters, 
that will not fail to keep my name alive, and transmit it to posterity.*' Having 
spoken to this effect, be drew the head of tbe javelin out of his wound, and 
expired. 

It may truly be said, that the Tbeban pfmer expired with this great man, 
whom Cicero seems to rank above all the illustrious men Greece ever pro- 
duced.^ Justin is of the same opim<m, when he aays, *^ that as a dart is no 
longer in a condition to wound when the point of it is blunted, so Thebes, af- 
ter having lost its general, was no longer formidable to its enemies ; and its 
power seemed to have lost its edge, and to be annihilated by the death of 
Epaminondas. Before him, that city was not distinguished by any memorable 
action, and afterwards it was not famous for its virtues, but misfortunes, till ^t 
sunk into its original obscurity ; so that it saw its glory take birth and expire 
with this great man."t 

k has been doubted whether he was a more excellent captain or good man. 
He sought not power for himself, but for bis countiy ; and was so perfectly 
void of self-interest, that at his death he did not possess what would pay the 
expenses of his funeral. Truly a philosopher, and poor out of taste, he despised 
riches, without affecting any reputation ftir that contempt ; and if Justin may be 
believed, be coveted gloiy as little as he did money. It was alwa^'s against 
his will that commands were conferred upon him ; aad be behaved himself 
in them in such a manner, as did more honour to dignities, than be derived 
from them. J 

Though poor himself, and without aiqr estate, his very poverty, by drawing 
apon him the esteem and confidence of tbe rich, gave.hiDv the opportunity of 
doing good to others. One ol his friends being in great necessity, Epaminon- 
das sent him to a very rich citizen, with ordeis to ask him for a talent in bis 
name. That rich man coming to his boose, to know bis motives for directinjg; 
his friend to him upon such an errand ; ^' why," replied Epaminondas, ^' it is 
because this honest man is in want, and you are rich.^" 

He had cultivated those generous and noble sentimeotB in himself by the 
study of polite learning and phikeophy, which he had made his usual employ- 

• £paninondM, priacept, meo fadicio, 6r«ciK. — Acad. Q,uctt. I. L s. 4. 

t Nam ncati telo, ri pciinam Miem pnefregevis, i«Ki|tH> ferro vim noeaatf COTtnl«rii ; lie illo velot mu* 
crone teli ablaio duce Thebaoorum, rei quoqoe ptiblicie vires hebetate mat: ot noo tarn ilium amisiss-!, 
quain cum illo omnes inMniim riderentur. N am neque huoc ante ducem Ullum memorahile bellom flr^».'>re, 
ttee poftea vhtatibua, sed eladibua, iarigMi Am** . atmanifeitumsit, patria gloriam et natam et extinclaia 
anna ao fittMe.---Ju«tin. 1. vi. e. 8. 

^ Fuit iocertum, vir melior an dax esset. T7am imperioin non tibi semper, ted patrlas qoTesirit ; et p«c«i- 
wnm adao 4»aioas fuit, •! wmptns funeri defuerh. Gloria; qooqiie oou cupidior, quam pecnniie : quippe reea- 
wmtHk oanaia imperia ingcsta not. JMOoveiqaa ita f essit, atomameatum noa accipers, sed dari ipsi digsitatl 
T&Aetetar. — Justin. 

I •Ow "jlgTSit^fhrtfh $m ift» wtvns in CO Si »X.«t1««' Kat 4a Pameept. Relpob Oer. p. ica ' 
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WKi^ md idle deligilil from bis earliest mftocy ; so diat it was sorpmif^, mnL 
a qto mtion fivqueutly asked, how, and at what time it was possible for a mhh 
^ alwtt/tfbusyamani^ lx>oks, to attain, or ratlier seize, the knowledp! of the milt- 
' tsij Itxi in sog^itat a degree of perfection.* Food of leisure, which he devoted 
to the study of philosophy, his dar)ir« passion, he shunned public einptoj- 
mentc, and made no interest but to exclude himself from them. His modera- 
tion concealed biro so well, that he lived obscure and almost unknown. His 
merit however discovered him. He was taken from bis solitude bv force, to 
be placed at the head of armies ; and he demonstrated, that philosophy, tbou«ch 
seoerallT in contempt with those who aspire to the gloir of arms, is wonderful- 
ly useful in ibiming; heroes. For, besiues the knowleage of conquering -jne^s 
self, which is a great advance towards conquering the enemy, in this s bool 
were anciently taught the great maiiins of true policy, the rules of every kind 
of duty, the motives for a true discharge? of ihem : what we owe our couotry, 
the r«t use of authority, wherein true courage consists, in a word, the qualities 
that form the good citizen, sutesman, and ^reat captain.t 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind ; be bad the talent of speaking 
in perfection, and was well versed in the most sublime sciences. But a modest 
reserve threw a veil over all those excellent qualities, which still augmented 
their value, and of which he knew not what it ivas to be ostentatious. Spin- 
thanis, in giving his character, said, ** that he never had met with a man who 
knew more and spoke less.'*! 

It may be saiu therefore of Epaminondas, that be falsified the proverb, 
which treated the Bueotiaiis as gross and stupid. This was their common cha- 
racteristic, and was imputed to the gruss air of the countiy, as the Athenian 
delicacy of taste was attributed to the subtlety of the air they breathed. § Ho- 
race says, ** that tojudge i^ Alexander from his bad taste of poetiy, one would 
•wear htm a true Iksotian." 

^"^*^-^ In tUick BcBoUan air yotiM swear h'.m born. KJ2j I £a 

When Alcibiades was reproached with havic^ little inclination to music, \a 
thought fit to make this excuse ; ^* it is for the Thebansil to sing as they do, 
who know not tH>w to speak.*' Pindar and Plutarch, who bad very little of 
the soil in them, and who are proofs that genius is of all nations, do themselves 
condemn the stupidity of their countrjrinen. Epaminondas did honour to his ' 
countiy, not only by the greatness of bis military exploits, but b^ that sort of I 
merit which results from elevation uf genius, and the study of science. 

1 shall conclude his portrait and character with a circumstance, that gives 
place in nothing to all his other excellencies, and which may in some sense be 
preferred to them, as it expresses a good heart, and a tender and sensible spi- 
rit, qualities veiy rare amon^ the great, but infinitely more estimable than all 
those splendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind commonly gaze at with 
admiratkm, and seera almost the only objects worthy either of being imitated 
or envied. The victory at Leuctra bad drawn the eyes and admiration of all 
the neightxHjring people upon Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the sup- 
port and restorer of Thebes, as the triumphant conqueror of Sparta, as the 
deliverer of all €rreece ; in a word, as the matest man, and th^ most excel- 
lent captain, that ever was in the world. In the midst of this universal ap- 
plause, so capable of making the general of an army forget the man for the • 
victor, Epaminondas, little sensible to so affecting and so deserved a glorj, 
modestly said, * my joy arises from my sense of thai^t which the news of mj 
, vktory will give to my father and mother."ir 

* Jmb litenuvm ttudimn, jam pbiloaoohts doetrinn taatn, at minbile vi4flMt«r, unde tun iosigoM vke 
litia scinatia bomiat inter litenis nnto.— Justin. 



f TiM wovki af Plato, Xcooplion, and Aristotle, aie proofs of this. X Plut 4e Aiidit. p. 96. 
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Nofhitig' in bistoiy seems so valuable to me as such sentimente^ which d§ 
honour to human nature, and proceed from a heart, which neither false glory 
nor false greatness have corrupted. 1 confess it is with grief I s^ those noble 
sentiments daily expire among us, especially in persons whose birth and rank 
raise them above others, who, too frequently, are neither good fathers, good 
sons, good husbands, nor good friends ; and who would think it a disgrace to 
them to express for a father and mother the tender regard, of which we have ' 
here so fine an example from a pagan. 

Until the time of Epaminondas, two cities had exercised alternately a kind 
of empire over all Greece. The justice and moderation of Sparta had at first 
acquired it a distinguished pre-eminence, which the pride and haughtiness of 
its generals, and especially of Fausanias, soon lost to it. The Athenians, until 
the Peloponnesian war, held the first rank, but in a manner scarcely discerni- 
ble in any other respect, than their care in acquitting themselves worthily, 
ami in givinff their inferiors just reason to believe themselves their equals. 
Theyjudged at that time, and veiy justly, that the true method of command- 
ing, and of continuing their power, was to evidence their superiority only by 
services and benefactions. Those time», so glorious for Athens, were of about 
forty-five years continuance, and they retained a part of that pre-eminence 
during the twenty-seven yeai-sof the Peloponnesian war, which make in all, the 
seventy -two or seventy-three years which Demosthenes gives to the duration 
of their empire : but for this latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted by the 
haughtiness of Athens, received no laws from that city but with reluctance.* 
Hence the Lacedaemonians became again the arbiters of Greece, and continued 
so from the time Lysander made himself master of Athens, until the first war 
undertaken by the Athenians, after their re-establishment by Conon, to with- 
draw themselves and the rest of the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which 
was now grown more insolent than ever. At length, Thebes disputed the su- 
premacy, and; by the exalted merit of a single man, saw itself at the head of 
all Greece. But that glorious condition vas of no long continuance, and the' 
death of Epaminondas, as we have ahready observed, plunged it again into the 
obscurity in which he found it. 

Demosthenes remarks, in the passage above cited, that the pre-eminence 
granted voluntarily either to Sparta or Athens, was a pre-eminence of honour, 
not of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to preserve a kind of equality 
and independence in the other cities. Hence, says he, when the governing 
city attempted to ascribe to itselt what did not belong to it, and aimed at any 
innovations contrary to the rules of justice and established customs, all the 
Greeks thought themselves obliged to have recourse to arms, and without anr 
motive of private discontent, to espouse with ardour the cause of the injured. 

I shall add here another very judicious reflection from Poly bins. He attri- 
butes the wise conduct of tlie Athenians, in the time I speak of, to the ability 
of the generals who were then at the head of their affairs ; and he makes use 
of a comparison, which explains, not unhappily, the character of that people. 
" A vessel without a master," says he " is exposed to great dangers, when 
every one insists upon its being steered according to his opinion, and will com- 

§ly with no other measures. If then a rude storm attacks it, the common 
anger conciliates and unites them ; they submit themselves to the pilot*s skill ; 
and all their rowers doing their duty, the ship is saved, and in a state of secu- 
rity. But when the tempest ceases, and the weather grows calm again, if the 
discord of the mariners revive ; if they will hearkf ii 1.0 longer to the pilot, 
and some are for continuing the voyage, while others resolve to stop in the 
midst of the course ; if on one side they loose their sails, and furl them on tiie 
other ; it oflen happens that, after having escaped the most violent storms, they 
are shipwrecked even in the port. This is a natural image of the Athenian 
republic. As long as it suffered itself to be guided by the wise couc^ls of jui 
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Ailsndifi, a Tb%mistoc1es, and a Pericles, it came oft victorioiis 6om tiie great- 
est dangers. But pmsperity blmded and mined it ; following no kmger any 
thing but caprice, and having become too insolent to be advised or governed, 
it plunged itself into the greatest mlstbrtuncs.'** 

tBCTIOV V^IIl.— >DBATB OF EVAOORAS, KIRO OF SALAMIIT. ADMIRABLE CHA- 
RACTBIi OP THAT PRINCB. 

Tnc third Tfarof the 101st Olympiad, soon after the Thebans had destroyed 
Plataeie and Thespis, as has been observed before, Evagoras king of Salamin, 
in the isle of Cyprus, of whom much has l>een already said, was assassinated 
by one of the eunucbs.f His son, Nicocles, succeeded htm. He bad a fine 
model before him in the person of his father ; and he seemed to make it bis duty 
to be entirely intent upon treading in bis steps.! When he took possession ot 
the 'throne, he found the public treasures entirely exhausted, by the great ex- 
penses his father had been obliged to be at in the long war between him and 
the king of Persia. He knew that the generality of princes, upon like occa- 
sions, tboi^g^t eveiy means just for the re-establishment of their affairs ; but 
for htm, he acted upon different princiwles. in his reign, there was do talk of 
banishment, taxes, and confiscatk>n ot estates. The public felicity was his 
sole object, and justice his favourite virtue. He discbaiged the debts of the 
state g[radually, not by crashing the people with excessive imposts, but by re- 
trenching all unnecessaiy expenses, and by usine a wise economy in tbe admin- 
istration of his revenue. *' 1 am assured," said be, ** that no citizen can com- 
plain that I have done him the least wrong ; and 1 have the satisfaction to know, 
that I hrive enriched many with an unsparing hand.^ He believed this kind 
of vanity, if it be vanity, might be permitted in a prince, and that it was glo- 
rious for him to have it in his power to make his subjects such a defiance. 

He j^loried also in particular upon another virtue, which is the more admi- 
rable m princes, as very uncommon in their fortunes ; I mean teniperaocc.i 
It is most amiable, but very difficult, in an age and fortune to which every thing 
is lawful, and wherein pleasure^ armed with all her arts and attractions, is 
continually lyii^ in ambush for a young prince, and preventing his desires, to 
make a long resistance against the violence and insinuation of her soft assaults. 
Nicocles gloried in havinr never known any woman besides his wife during 
his rete;n, and was amazed that all other contracts of civil society should be 
treated with due regard, while that of marria^, the most ftacred aod inviola 
ble of obligations, was broken through with impunity ; and that men should 
not blush to commit an infidelity in respect to their wives, of which should 
their wifes be guilty, it would throw them into the utmost ane^ish and despair. 

What I have said of the justice and temperance of Nicocles, Isocrates puts 
into that prince's own mouth ; and it is .lot probable that he should make him 
speak in such a manner, if hb conduct had not agreed with such sentiments. It 
is in a discourse, supposed to be addressed by that king to his people, whereiik 
he describes to them the duties of subjects to their princes ; love, respect, 
obedience, fidelity, and devotion to their service , and to engage them more 
effectually to the discharge of those duties, that be does not disdain to give 
them an account of his own conduct and sentiments. 

in another discourse, which precedes this, Isocrates explains to Nicocles all 
tbe duties o( the sovereignty, and makes excellent reflections upon that sub- 
ject, of which I can repeat here only a veij small part. He begins by tell- 
ing him that the private virtue of persons h much oetter supported ttiao hi? 
own, by the mediocrity of their condition ; by tbe employment and cares in- 
separable from it : by the misfortunes to which they are frequently ezix^sed ; 
^ their distance from pleasures and luxury; and particularly, l^ the liberty 
which their friends and relations have of giving them advice ; wheseas the 
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SMienlilT of prineefl lu^Te aoae of these adfaAtages. He adds, that a kin|^. 
who woQld ttaie bimaelf capable of gorernmg welT oup^t to avoid an idle and 
mactir^ life, ahoitld set apart a proper time for business and public iJain, 
shouM form his comcil of the roost able and experienced persons in his king- 
dom, should endeavour to make himself ae much superior to others hj hia 
merit and wisdom, as he is by his dtenity, and especially to acquire the love 
of his suljects, and for Ihat purpose love them sincerely, and look upon him- 
self as their common father. " Persist," said he, " in die religion you have 
received from your forefathers ; but be assured, that the most grateful adora- 
tion and saerioce that yoo can oflfer to the Divinity, is that of the heart, in ren- 
dering yourself good and just. Show upon all occasions so high a regard (fff 
truth, that a single word from you may be more confided in than the oath oT 
others* Be a warrior, by your ability in milTtaiy affairs, and by such a war- 
like provision as may intimidate your enemies ; but let your inclinations be 
paciro, and be r^idly exact in never pretending: to, or undertaking any thing 
mJQstly. The only certain proof that you have reigned Well) will be the pow- 
er of bearing this testimony to yourself, &at your people are become both 
more happy, and more wise, under your goverement.'** 

What seems to me the most remarkable in this discourse is, that the advice 
which Isocrates givf»s the king is neither attended with praises, nor with those 
studied reservations and artificial turns, without which fearful and modest truth 
dares not venture to approach the throne. This is most worthy of applause, 
and more for the prince's than the writer's praise. Nicocles, far from being of- 
iended at these counsels, received them with joy ; and to express his gratitude 
to Isocrates, made him a present of twenty talents.t 

•ECTlOir IX.-^ARTAXE]IZE9 MNElfOlf UNDEETAKES THE RSDVCTIOH OF EGYPT. 

Artaxrrxes, after having ^ven his people a relaxation of several years, 
had formed the design of reducing Egypt which had shaken off the Persian yoke 
long before, and made great preparations for war for that purpose.} Achoils, 
who liien reigned in Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful aid against the 
Persians, foreseeing the storm, raised a great number of troops from amoi^ his 
own subjects, and toc^ into his pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliary 
soldiers, who were under the command of Chabrias.§ Me had accepted that 
office without the authority of the republic. 

Phamabasus, having been charged with this war, sent to Athens to complain 
that Chabrias had enga^'ed himself to serve against bis master, and threatened 
the republic with the king's resentment if he was not immectiately recalled. 
He demanded at the same time Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked 
upon as one of the most excellent captains of his time, to give him the com- 
mand of the body of Greek troops in the service of his master. The Athe- 
nians, who had a great interest in the continuance of the kine's friendship, 
recalled Chabrias, and ordered him, upon pain of death, to repair to Athens by 
a certain day. Iphicrates was sent to the Persian army. 

The preparations of the Persians went on so slowly, that two whole years 
elapsed before they entered upon action. Achoris king of Egypt died in that 
time, and was succeeded by Psammuthis, who reigned but one year. Ne- 
phreritus ascended the throne next, and tour months after him, Nectanebis, 
who reigned ten or twelve years. || 

Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, sent ambassadors thither to 
declare to the several states, that the king's intention was, that thev should all 
live in peace with each other, conformabfy to the treaty of Antalcides ; that all 
garrisons should be withdrawn, and all the cities suffered to enjoy their liberty 
under their respective laws. All Greece leceived this declaration with plea^ 
Mire, except the Thebans, who refused to conform to it. IT 

• Ibid, ad Nicoc t {"lul. io Vit Isoc. p. 838. 
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At Mp^th ereiy ftniig beinr Id readineas for tlie inystfkm of EigTpf , a camp 
wif Ibnned at Ace. since called Ptolemais, in Palestine, the place appointed 
^r the general rendezvous. In a review there, the anny was found to coesist 
of two hundred thousand Persians, under the commana of Phamabasm, and 
twenty thousand Greeks, under Iphicrates. The forces at sea were in propor- 
tion to those on land ; their fleet consisting of three hundred ealleya, besides 
two hundred vessels of thirty oars, and a prodigious number of baiiES to trans- 
port the necessary provisions for tne fleet and army.* 

The army and fleet began to move at the same time ; and that they m^t 
act in concert, ther separated from each other as little as possible. 1*116 war 
was to open with the sie|;e of Pelusium : but so much time had beengirvD the 
Egyptians, that Nectanebis had rendered the approach to it impracticable both 
by sea and land. The fleet, therefore, instead of makiqff a descent, as had 
been pngected. sailed forward, and entered the mouth of tne Nile called Men* 
desiom. The Nile at that time emptied itself into the sea by seven diflEerent 
channeIs»0Dly twof of which remain at this day ; and at each of those moudis 
there was a fort with a good garrison to defend the entrance. The Meade- 
tium not being so well fortified as that of Pelusium, where the enemy was ex- 
pected to land, the descent was made with no great difficulty. The fort was 
carried sword in hand, and no quarter given to those who were found in it. 

AAer this signal action, Iphicrates bought it adviseable toreimbark upon the 
Nile without loss of time, and to attack Memi>hi8, the capital of Egypt, I f that 
pinion had been followed before the i^ptians had recovered irom the panic 
into which so formidable an imasion, andnie blow already received, bad tluown 
them, they would have found the capital undefended, and it would have inevi- 
tably (alien into their hands, and all Egypt been re-conquered. But the main 
body of the army not being arrived, Phamabasus beUeved it necessary to wait 
its comii^ up, and would undertake nothing, till he had re-assembled all his 
troops ; under pretext, that they would then be invincible, and that there would 
be no obstacle capable of withstanding them. 

Iphicrates, who knew, that, in affairs of war especially, there are certain fa- 
vourable and decisive moments, which it is absolutely proper to seize, judged 
quite difierently,and in despair to see an opportunity suflered to escape, that 
Miidit never be retrieved, made pressii^ instances for permission to go at least 
with the twenty thousand men under his command, rbamabasus refused to 
comply with that command, out of abject jealousy ; apprehending, that if the 
enterprise succeeded, the whole p^loiy of the war would redound to Iphicra- 
tes. This delay gave the Egyptians time to look around them. They drew 
all their troops t^ether into a body, put a good garrison into Memphis, and 
with the rest of their army kept the field, and harassed the Persians m such a 
manner, that they i>revented their advancing farther into the couotrf . . After 
which came on the inundation of the Nile, which laying all Egypt under water, 
the Persians were obliged to return into Phoenicia, alter haviqg Bist lost the 
best part of their troops. 

Thus this expedition, which had cost immense sums, and for which the pre- 
parations alone bad given so much difficulty for upwards of two years, entirely 
miscarried, and proauced no other effect, than an irreconcileable enmity be- 
tween the two generals who had the command of it. Phamabasus, to excuse 
himself, accused Iphicrates of having prevented its success ; and Iphicrates, 
with much more reason, laid all the fault upon Phamabasus. But well assured 
^hat the Persian lord would be believed at his court in preference to him, and 
remembering what had happened to Conon, to avoid the fate oi that illustrious 
Athenian, he chose to retire secretly to Athens in a small vessel which he hired. 
Phamabasus caused him to Lo accused there, of having rendered the expe ii 
tion aeainst £^pt abortive. The people of Athens made answer, that if h - 
couldbeconvictedof that crime, he should be punished as he deserved. D'«. 
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lib innocence was too well known at Athens to give him any disquiet ui>on that 
account. It does not appear that he was ever called in question about it ; and 
some time ailer, the Athenians declared him sole admiral of their fleet 

Most of the projects of the Persian court miscarried by their slowness in put- 
ti^ them in execution.* Their general's hands were tied up, and nothing was 
len to their discretion. They had a plan of conduct in their instructions, from 
'which they did not dare to depart. If an}r accident happened, that had not be^u 
foreseen and provided for, they must wait for new orders from court ; and be- 
fore they arrived, the opportunity was entirely lost. Iphicrates, having ob- 
served that Phamabasus took his resolutions with alj the presence oi mind and 
penetration that could be desired in an accomplished general, asked him one 
day, how it happened that he was so quick in bis views, and so slow in his ac- 
tions ? " It is,' replied Phamabasus, *^ because my views depend only upon 
me, but their execution upon my master.^t 

SECTION X. — THE LACEDJEMONIANS SEND AOESILAUS TO THE AID OF TACHOS. 

HIS DEATH. 

' After the battle of Maatinea, both parties, equally weaiy of the war, had en- 
tered into a genera] peace with all the oUber states of Greece, upon the king 
of Persia's plan, by which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties was secured 
to each cifjr, and the Messenians included in it, notwithstanding all the op- 
positions and intrigues of the Lacedsmonians to prevent it. Their raffe upon 
this occasion, separated them from the other Greeks. They were the only 
people who resolved to continue the war, from the hope of recovering the whole 
countiy of Messenia in a short time. That resolution, of which Agesilaus was 
the author, occasioned him to be justly regarded as a violent and obstinate 
man, insatiable of gloiy and command, who was not afraid of involving the re- 
public again in inevitable misfortunes, from the necessity, to which me want 
of money exposed them, of borrowing great sums, and of levying great imposts^ 
instead of taking the favourable opportunity of concluding a peace, and of put?* 
ting an «nd to all their evils.^ 

While this passed in Greece, Tachos, who had ascended the throne of 
Egypt, drew together as many troops as he could, to defend himself against 
the king of Persia, who meditated a new invasion of £gypt, notwithstanding 
the ill success of his past endeavours to reduce that kingdom. § 

For this purpose, Tachos sent into Greece, and obtained a body of troops 
from the Lacedaemonians, with Agesilaus to command them, whom he pro- 
mised to make generalissimo of bis arm;^. The Lacedaemonians were exas- 
perated against Artaxeixes, from his having forced them to include the Mes- 
senians in the late peace, and were fond of Siking this occasion to express th^ir 
resentment. Chabrias went also into the service of Taehos, but of bis own ac- 
cord, and without the republic's approbation. This commission did Agesilaun 
no honour. It was thoi^ht below the d^ity of a king^ of Sparta, and a great 
captain, who had made his name glorious throughout the world, and was then 
more than eighty years old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to serve a 
barbarian, who baa revolted against his master. 

When he landed in Egypt, the king's principal generals, and the great offi- 
cers of bis house, came to his ship to receive and make their court to him. 
The rest of the Egyptians were solicitous to see him, from the great expecta- 
tion which the name and renown of Agesilaus had excited in them, ana came 
in multitudes to the shore for that purpose. But when, instead of a great and 
magnificent prince, according to the idea his exploits had given them of him. 
they saw nothing splendid or ms^jestic either in his person or equipaj^e, and 
saw only an old man of a mean aspect and small body, and dressed in a bad 
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fobt of a vaqr mum iCiil^ thcj iPtM temd wHh an imiMderate diqmttjoQ 
to laug;li, and applied to kimUM faUe of the moantain ia klioiir* 

WbeD he inet king Tachos, and bad jotoed his troops with those of Egypt* 
he ifas veiy much surprised at not being appointed general of the whole armj^ 
as he expected, but oni j of the foreign troops, that Cbabrias was made gene- 
ral of the sea forces, aiid that Tachos retained the command in chief to him- 
he\(. which was not the onljr mortification he had experienced. 

Tachos came to a resolution to march into Phoenicia, thinking it nM^re advise* 
able to make that eountiy the seat of war, than to expect the enemy ki Egypt. 
Agesilaus, who knew better, represented to him ia Tain, that his ail&irs wers 
not sufficiently established to admit his removing out of Ins dominions ; that 
he wcNild do much better to remain in them» and oontent himself with actii« 
by his generals in the enemy's oounti^. Tachos despised this wise counsel, 
and expressed no less disre^urd for hnn on all other oceasioiis. Agesilaus was 
ao much incensed at such conduct, diat he joined the Egyptians, who had 
taken arms agamst him daring his alM^nce, and had placed Nectanebis his 
cousin* upon the throne. ii;esilaus, abandoning the king, to whose aid be 
had been sent, and joining the rebel who had dethroned him, alleged m josti- 
ficatioo of himself, that he was sent to the assistance of the Egyptians ; and 
that they, having taken up arms against Tachos, he was not at liberty to 
serve against them without new ordeis from Sparta. He despatched expresses 
thither J and the instructions he received, were to act as he should ju<^e 
most advantageous for his countiy. He immediately declared for Nectanebis. 
Tachos. obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidoo, frotoi whence he went to the 
court of Persia. Artaxerxes not only forgave bim his fault, but added to his 
clemency the command of his troops against the rebels. 

Agesilaus covered so criminal a conduct with the veil of public utility. But, 
savs Plutarch, remove that delusive blind, the most Just and only true name 
which can be given to the action, is that of perfidy and treason. It is true, the 
Lacedaemoniaos, making the glorious and the good consist ^rincipaHy in the 
service of that countiy which they idolized, knew no other justice than what 
tended to the augmentation of tlie grandeur of Sparta, and the extendir^ of 
its dominions. I am surprised that so judicious an author as Xenopbon should 
endeavour to palliate a conduct of this kind, by saying only, that Agesilaus at- 
tached himself to that of the two kings, who seemed the best affected to Greece. 

At the same time a third prince at the city of Mendes set himself up, to 
dispute the crown with Nectanebis. This new competitor had an army of one 
hundred thousand men to support hie pretensions. Agesilaus ffave bis advice 
to attack them, before they wers exercised and disciplined* Had that coun* 
ael been followed, it had been easy to have defeated a t>ody of people, raised 
in haste, and without any experience in war. But Nectanebis imagined, that 
Agesilaus only gave him this advice to betray him afterwards, as he had done 
Tachos* Ho therefore gave bis enemy time to discipline bis troops, who soon 
after reduced him to retire into a city, fortified with ^ood walls, and of very 
great extent Agesilaus was obliged to follow him thttlier, where the Mende- 
sian prince besieged them. Nectanebis would then have attacked the enemy 
before the works which he had begun were far advanced, and i>res8ed Agesi- 
laus to that purpose ; but he refused bis compliance at first, wnieb extremelv 
augmented tbe suspicions conceived of him. At length, when be saw the work 
in sufficient forwardness, and that there remained only as much ground between 
the two ends of the line, as tbe troc^ within tbe city mieht occupy, draivn up 
in battle, he told Nectanebis that it was time to attack the enemy ; that their 
own lines would prevent their surroundiis him ; and that the interval between 
them was exactly the space he wanted, tor rangii^ his troops in such a ra^n. 
ner that they might all act together effectively. The attack was executt^J • - 
cording to the expectation of Agesilaus ; the besiegers were beaten ; and fixjoj 
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ifaeDGefesrth ApaSmB coodiietod alllhe (^emtiOM of tbe wsr wi& to imicfi 
success, that mt ^neoiy was ahvaya orexcome^ a&d the prince at last taken 
prisoner. 

The following winter, afteiiutyipirweUcitafalidwdNectaBelris, he anrbarlBed 
to return toLacedaemoD. and was driven by contiaiy winds npoo the coast e€ 
Africa, into a place called the port of Menelaus, where he tell sick and died,, 
at the age of eighty-four years. He had reigned forty-one of them at Sparta ; 
and of those forty-one, he had passed tbhly with the reputation of the greatest 
and most powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked upon as the kader 
and king of almost all Greece, till the batUe oi Leuctra. His latter years did 
not entirely 8up{x>rt the Yeputationheluid acquired; and Xenophon, in his 
eu)<%y of diis prince, wbeietn be ^et him the preference to all odier captains^ 
had been fiDund to exaggerate bis virtues, and extemntte his faults, too mnch.^ 

The body of Agestlaus was carried to Sparta* Those who were about him 
not having honey, with wbich it wss the Spartan custom to cover the bodies 
they would embalm, made use of was m its stead. His son Archidamos sue* 
ceeded to the throne, wblcb continued in his bouse down to Agis, who was 
the fifth king of the line of AgesUaos. 

Toiv^rds the end of the E^rptian war, the greatest part of the provinces in 
subjection to Persia revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occasion of this defection* 
That prince, of himself, was good, emiitable, and benevolent. He loved his 
people, and was beloved by them. He had much mildness and sweetness of 
temper in his character ; but that easiness degenerated into sloth and kixury, 
and particularly in the latter yesws of his life, in which he discovered a dislike 
for all business and application ; from whence the good qualities, which he 
otherwise possessed, as well as his beneficent intentions, became nseless and 
without effect. The nobility and governors of provinces, abusing his favour 
and the infirmities of his great ^ge, oppressed the people, treated them with 



insolence and cruelty, loaded ^em with taxes, and did every thing in their 
power to render the Persian yoke insupportable. 

The discontent became general, and broke out, after long suffering, almost 
at the same time on all sides. Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and many other 
provinces^ declared themsekes openly, and took up arms. The principal 
leaders of the conspiracy were Ariobarzanes prince of Phiygia, MausoJns king 
of Caria, Orontea governor of Mysia, and Autophradates governor of Lydia. 
Datames, of whom mention has been made before, and who commanded in 
Cappadocia, was also engaged in it* By this means, half the revenues of the 
crown were on a sudden diverted into diflPerenl channels, and the remainder 
did not suffice for the expenses of a war against the revolters, had they acted 
in concert. But their union wasof no long continuance; and those who had 
been the first and most zealous in shaking off the yoke, were also the foremost 
in resuming it, and in betraying the interests of the others, to make ^.heir 
peace with the king. # 

The provinces of Asia Minor^ on withdrawing from their obedience, bad en- 
tered into a confederacy for their mutual defence, and bad chosen Orontes, 
2;overnor of Mysia, for their general. They had also resolved to add twenty 
thousand foreign troops to those of the cotmtry, and bad charged the same 
Orontes with tne care of raising them. But when be had got the money idt 
that service into his bands, with the addition of a year's pay, he kept it for 
[limself, and delivered to the king the persons who had brought it from the ie« 
irolted provinces. 

Reomithras, another of the chiefs of Asia Minor, having been sent into Egy ptf 
to negotiate succours, committe'^ a treachery of a like nature^ Having brought 
\r'^],\ that country Hve hun'l.ed taleRts ami fifty ships of war, he assembled UiQ 
principal revol'ers at Leucub, a ciiy of Asia Minor, under pretence of giving 
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...«» » teeooMt of hit ngoCmtioii, seised tbem aB. deUreied fhiMB to tfie 
kimr Id make his peace, and kept the money he had FeceiTed in f^^t ibr 
the coofederacj* Thus this formidable reroU, which would have broaght 
the Penian empiie to the very brink of niin> dimdved of itself, oty to sp^ 
aaote properly, was suspeodea&y sometime* 

iBCTIOR ZI«*-T1U>UBI.B OF TBS COURT OF AZTAXERXES COirCERiriirG HIS SUO 
CESSOR* DEATH OF THAT PRIHCE. 

The end of the leign of Artazenes abounded with cabals-* The whole 
€0ttrt weie divided into (actiooi in favour of one or other of his sons, who pre- 
tended to the succession. He had one hundred and fifty by bis concubiiies, 
who were in number three hundred and sixty, and three by his lawful wiie 
Atossa ; Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus* To put a stop to these practices, he 
declared Darius, the eldest, his successw* And to remoye all cause of dis- 
putiflg that princess right after his death, he permitted him to assume from 
ttienceforth tbe title of Jking, and to wear the rc^al tiara.t But tbe youuf 
prince was for haviof^ something more real. Besides which, tbe refusal 3 
Ajrtaxeixes to give him one of his concubmes, whom he bad demanded, had 
extremelv inc«Med him, and he Ibrmed a conspiracy against his father's Iife» 
wherein be engaged fii^ of his brotheis. 

It was Tirabasus, of whom mention has been made already, who contributed 
the most to his taking so unnatural a resolution from a like subject c^ discon- 
tent against the king : who, having promised to give him first one of bis daugh- 
ters in marriage, and then another, broke his word both times, and mamed 
them himself: such abominable incests being permitted at that time in Persia, 
the religion of the natkm not prohibiting them. 

Tbe number of the conspiratorB was already veiy great, and the day fixed 
for the exeoution, whena eunuch, well informed of toe whde plot, discovered 
it to the king. Upon that informatkxi, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly 
imprudent to despise so great a danger by neelecting a strict inquury into it, 
but that it would be much more so, to give credit to it without certain and ud- 
que^ionable proof. He assured himself of it with his own eyes. The con- 
ipirators wene sufiered to enter the king's apartment, and then seized* Darius 
and all his accomplices were punished as they deserved. 

After Uie death of Darius, the cabals began again. Three of his brothers 
were competitors, Ariaspee, Ochus, and Arsames. The two first pretended 
to the throne in right of birth, being the sons of the queen. Tbe third had 
the king's favour, who tenderly loved him, thoup;h only the son of a concu- 
bine. Odius, prompted by bis restless ambition, studied perpetually the 
means to rid himself of both his rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, 
be employed his cunniog and artifice against Ariaspes, and bis crueltj a^^ainst 
Arsames Knowing the former to be extremelv simple and credulous, he ma<k 
the eunuchs of the palace, whom he bad founj means to corrupt, threaten him 
so terribly in tbe name of the king his father, that expecting eveiy moment to 
be treated as Darius had been, be poisoned himself to avoid it. After this 
there remained only Arsames to give him umbrage ; because his father, and all 
the world, considerod that prince as most worthy of the throne, from his ability 
and other excellent qualities. He caused him to be assassinated by Harpate^ , 
son of Tiribasus. 

This loss, which followed close upon the other, and the exceeding wicked- 
ness with which both were attended, gave the old king a grief that proved 
mortal : nor is it surprisinj^, that at his age he should not have strength enough 
to support so great an affliction. He sunk under it into his tomb, after a reign ^ 
of forty-three years, which might have been called happy, if not interrupted 
by mai^ revolts. That of his successor will be no less disturbed with them.| 

« Plut. in Artai. p. 1034—1037. Diod. 1- xr. p. 400. JmUd. L z. e. U 2 
t Thia tiara was a tinban. or kia4 ml head- drew, with th« plana of faatben lUiWinr ttMrbt opoa it \ 
I^ Kveo couaMlloTs had mUo pliinc* of fcathcn. whick Ui«r W«f« MlaaU mad Ufore. AJI o*L ^-TwaM i 
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SeCTIOV XII*— CAUSES OF THE FREQUENT UrsURBBCTIOlfS AKD REVOLTS III TBS 

PERSON EMPIRE* 

I CUTE taken care, in reladng the seditions that happened in the Peraian 
smpire» to observe from time to time the abuses which occasioned them. But 
ts these revolts were more frequent than ever in the latter years, and will be 
nore so, especially in the succeeding reign, I thought it would be proper to 
mite here, under the same point of view, the different causes of such tnsur- 
ections, which foretell the approaching decline of the Persian empire. 

I. After the reign of Artaxerzes Longimanus, the kings of Persia abandoned 
hemselves more and more to the charms of voluptuousness and luzniy, and 
he delights of an indolent and inactive life» Shut up generally in their pala- 
ces among women, and a crowd of flatterers, they contented themselves with 
injoyiog, in soft effeminate ease and idleness, the pleasure of universal com- 
aand, and made their grandeur consist in the splendid glare of riches, and ao 
ixpensive magnificence. 

II. They were besides princes of no great talents for the conduct of affairs, 
»f little capacity tofi;overn, and void oftaste for gloiy. Not having a suf* 
icient extent of mind to animate all the parts of so vast an empire, nor ability 
o support the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the care of public 
)usiness, the fatigues of commanding armies, and the dangers which attend 
be execution of great enterprises ; confining their ambition to beariog alone 
he lo Ay title of the great king, and the king of kings. 

III. The great offices of the crown, the government of tiie provinces, the 
:oinniaDd oi armies, were generally bestowed upoa people without either 
ervice or merit. It was the influence of the favourites, the secret intrigues of 
he court, the solicitations of the women of the palace, which determined the 
;boice of the persons who were to fill the most important posts of the empire, 
ind appropriated the rewards due to the officers who had done the state real 
ervice to their own creatures. 

IV . These courtiers, often out of a base, mean iealouay of the merit that 
^ave them umbrage, and reproached their mean abilities, removed their rivals 
roai public employments, and rendered their talents useless to the state, 
sometimes they would even cause their fidelity to be suspected by false in- 
brmations, brin^ them to trial as criminals against the state, and foroe the 
:ing^s most faithful servants, for their defence against their calumniators, to 
eek their safety in revolting, and in turniim; those arms against their prince, 
vhicb they had so often made to triumph for his gloiy, and the servjce ot 
he empire.* 

V. The ministers, to hold the generals in dependence, restrained them un« 
ler such limited orders, as obliged them to let slip the occasions of conquering,^ 
nd prevented them, by waiting for new orders, from pushing their advantages, 
rhey also often made them responsible for their bad success, after having let 
hem want every thing necessaiy to the service. 

VI. The kings of Persia had extremely degenerated from the frugality of 
I^yrus, and the ancient Persians, who contented themselves with cresses and 
allads for their food » and water for their drink. The whole nobility had been 
ufected with the contagion of this example. In retaining the single meal of 
heir ancestors, they made it last during the greatest part of the day, and pro* 
on^ed it far into the night by drinking to excess ; and far from being ashamed 
>f diunkenness, they made it their glory, as we have seen in the example of 
'OiiiJff Cyrus. 

VII. The extreme remoteness of the provinces, which extended from the 
"asi.»ran and Euxine to the Red Sea and £tbi<^ia, from the rivers Ganges and 
Indus to the A^^geTiu sea, was a ertat obstacle t€^ the fidelity and affection of 
he people, who never had the satisfaclion to enjoy the presence of their mas« 
ers ; who knew tbeni only by the weight of their taxations, and by the prido 
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and aTftiice of tiieir 8&tni» or goTeroon : and wbo, in fnmportsBf theoaselvef 
to the courts to make tbetr demands and compiaints Hiere, coola not hope to 
find aeoeat to princes, who believed it contributed to the majesty c^ their pe^ 
tooB to naka theawalves mcoesaible and invisible* 

VIII* The aaltitude of the provinces in sobjedian to Parsia, did sot com- 
pose a miktm empire, nor the regular body of a state, whose members wen 
tmiled br tfie coninioii ties of interests, manneni, lang:uage, and reHgioa, aod 
asinatad with the same spirit of government, under the guidance of the same 
laws. It was rather a confused, di^oinled, tumultuoos, and even forced assem- 
bbl^ of diffinent natioos, ibimeriy free and independent, some of whom, who 
were ton fiom their native countries and the sepulchres of Ibeir ibrefatbei^ 
saw themselves with pain transpcMted into miknown regions, or amo^ enemies 
where thc^ persevered to retain flicir own laws and customs, and a form of go- 
varameol peculiar to themselves. These diffisrent nations, who not only lived 
withottt any oomnon tie or relation among diem, but with a diversi^ of maD- 
Den and worship, and often with antipathy of characters and inclinatioos, de*' 
aired nothinr so ardently as their libertf , and re-establishmeirt in their own 
countries. All these people, therefore, were unconcemed for the preservation 
of an empire, which was the sole obstacle to their so ardent and just desires, 
and could not affect a government that treated them always as strangers and 
subjected nations, and never gave them any share in its aut&>rity or privileges 

Ia. The eitent of the empire^ and its remoteness from the court, made i! 
necessaiy to give the viceroys of^ the frontier provinces a very great autborit; 
in eveiy branch of govemraent ; to raise and pay armies ; to impose tribute; 
to adjudge the differences of cities, provinces, and vassal kings, and to make 
treaties with the neighbouring states. A power so extensive, and almost Id- 
dependent, in which they continued many years without being* cimnged, and 
without colleagues or council to deliberate upon the affairs of their provinces, 
accustomed them to the pleasure of commanding absolutely , and oi reigning. 
In consequence of which, it was with ereat reluctance they sut»Bitted to be 
removed from their governments, and mey often endeavoured to support theio- 
seUes in them by force of arms. i 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies, and all the otheroi- 
oers and ministers, thought it for their honour to imitate, in their equipages, 
tables, moveables, and habits, the pomp and splendour of the court in which 
they had been educated. To support so destructive a pride, and to furoisb 
expenses so much above the fortunes of private persons, they were reduced to 
oppress the subjects under their jurisdiction ^vith exc^itant taxes, flagrante!- 
tortious, and the shameful traffic of a public venality, that set those offices to 
sale for money, which ought to have been granted only to merit. All that 
vanity lavished, or luxury exhausted, was made gooil by mean arts, and tbe 
violent rapaciousness of an insatiable avarice. 

These gross irregularities, and many others, which remained without remedy, i 
and which were daily augmented by impunity, tired the people's patience, 
and occasioned a general discontent among th'^m, the usual forerunner of the 
ruin of states. Their just complaints, long despised, were followed by tbe 
open rebellion of several nations, who endeavoured to do themselves that justice 
hj force, which was refused to their remonstrances. In such a conduct, they 
failed in the submission and fidelity which subjects owe to their sovereigns; 
but paganism did not cany its lights so far, and was n<^ capable of so sublime 
a perfection, ^vhich was reserved for a religion that teaches, that no pretext, no 
injustice, nor vexation, can ever authorize the rebellion of a p«>pie a£:ains<i 
their prince. -<?*^ 
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